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HISTORY OF HERODOTUS. 


THE SEVENTH BOOK, EI^TITLEB POLYMOTA. 


1. Now when tidings of the battle that had been fought at 
Marathon reached the ears of King Darius, the son of Plys- 
taspes/ his anger against the Athenians, which had been 
already roused by their attack upon Sardis,^ waxed still 
fiercer, and he became more than ever eager to lead an army 
against Greece. Instantly he sent off messengers to make 
proclamation through the several states, that fresh levies 
were to be raised, and these at an increased rate ; while ships, 
horses, provisions, and transports were likewise to be fur- 
nished. So the men published his commands ; and now all 
Asia was in commotion by the space of three years, while 
everywhere, as Greece was to be attacked, the best and 
bravest were enrolled for the service, and had to make their 
preparations accordingly. 

After this, in the fourth year,^ the Egyptians whom Cam- 
byses had enslaved revolted from the Persians ; whereupon 


^ Mr. Blakesley well remarks, that 
this expression, and the statement of 
Darins’ irritation at the invasion of 
Sardis in such general terms, seem 
to indicate that we have here the 
beginning of what, in its first draft at 
any rate, was an independent history.” 
“ In fact,” he adds, ‘‘ the whole of the 
work of Herodotus up to this point 
may almost be regarded as a m^ere 
introduction, for the more complete 
understanding of what follows.” Vide 

VOL. IV. 


supra, voi. i. pp. 113, 114 Mote that 
not only is Darius here introduced 
afresh, as ‘‘ the son of Hystaspes,” but 
also Artabanus in ch. 10. Demaratus 
too is re-introduced as “the son of 
Aniston” (ch. 3), and Mardonias as 
“ the son of Gobryas ” (oh. 5). 

2 Supra, T. 100-102. 

^ ^ B.c. 48^. The reckoning is inclu- 
sive, as usual. Mr. Blakesley* a view 
(note^® on Book vii.) is preferable to 
Mr. Clinton’s (F, H., voi. ii. pp. 28-32), 

. , ■ ■ B ■ 
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DAEIXJS^ SOKS DISPUTE THE SUCCESSIOlSr. Book VII. 


Darius was mor^ for war than ever/ and earnestly- 
desired to marcli an army against both adversaries. 

2. Now, as he was about to lead forth Ms levies against 
Egypt and Athens, a fierce contention for the sovereign power 
arose among his sons; since the law of the Persians was, 
that a king must not go out with his army, until he has 
ajipointed one to succeed him upon the throne/ Darius, 
before he obtained the kingdom, had had three sons born to 
him from his former wife, who was a daughter of Gobryas; 
while, since he began to reign, Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, 
had borne him four. Artabazanes was the eldest of the first 
family, and Xerxes of the second. These two, therefore, 
being the sons of different mothers, were now at variance. 
Artabazanes claimed the crown as the eldest of all the 
children, because it was an established custom all over the 
world for the eldest to have the pre-eminence ; while Xerxes, 
on the other hand, urged that he was sprung from Atossa, the 
daughter of Cyrus, and that it was Cyrus who had won the 
Persians their freedom.® 

8. Before Darius had pronounced on the matter, it hap- 
pened that Demaratus, the son of Ariston, who had been 
deprived of his crown at Sparta, and had afterwards, of his 


Pi'o'bably tlie revolt of Egypt was 
attributed to tbe machmations of tbe 
Greeks. It is not impossible that they 
may have actually fomented it. 

® An allusion to this custom is made 
in the first book (ch. 208), in con- 
nexion with the expedition of Cyrus 
against the Massagetm. That it was 
not confined to the Persians appears 
from another place, where Croesus is 
said to have been nominated to the 
snccession by Alyattes (i. 92). Plu- 
tarch, after mentioning the Persian 
custom, adds that the monarch desig- 
nate had the right of asking any boon 
that he chose of the actual king, who 
was obliged to grant it, unless it was 
impossible (Artaxerx. o. 26). If the 
rule was really always observed, Darius 
must have designated a successor at 


the time of his expedition against the 
Scythians. 

^ This was probably the real right 
on which the claim of Xerxes rested. 
Xerxes was of the blood of Cyrus; 
Artabazanes was not. In tbe East 
the hereditary instinct is particularly 
strong and sensitive. Darius reigned 
perhaps, to some extent, in right of his 
wife Atossa, and in default of an. heir 
male of the blood of the conqueror. 
At his death the eld esc grandson of 
Cyrus could not but be the legitimate 
successor. It is probable that the 
king’s power of choosing his successor, 
if it existed at all, was confined within 
very narrow limits. (Cf. Flat. Ale. i. 
p. i21, D., Lysis, p. 209, E., where the 
absolute claim of the eldest son to 
succeed is assumed as certain.) 
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DEATH OF DARIUS. 
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own accord, gone into banishment^ up to Susa, and 

there heard of the quarrel of the princes. Hereupon, as 
report says, he went to Xerxes, and advised him, in addition 
to all that he had urged before, to plead — that at the time 
when he was born Darius was already king, and bore rule 
over the Persians ; but when Artabazanes came into the 
world, he was a mere private person. It would therefore be 
neither right nor seemly that the crown should go to another 
in preference to himself. ^^Por at Sparta,” said Demaratus, 
py way of suggestion, the law is, that if a king has sons 
before he comes to the throne, and another son is born to 
him afterwards, the child so born is heir to his father’s 
kingdom.” ® Xerxes followed this counsel, and Darius, per- 
suaded that he had justice on his side, appointed him his 
successor. For my own part I believe that, even without 
this, the crown would have gone to Xerxes ; for Atossa was 
all-powerful.^ 

4. Darius, when he had thus appointed Xerxes his heir, was 
minded to lead forth his armies; but he was prevented by 
death while his preparations were still proceeding. He died 


' Supra, vi. 70. Ctesias declared 
that Demaratus did not fly to the 
Persians till the reign of Xerxes, whom 
he first joined at the Hellespont (Exo. 
Pers. § 23) ; but his authority carries 
no weight against the distinct testi- 
mony of Herodotus. 

® The tale here introduced (though 
accepted by Plutarch, Artaxerx. 1. s. c.) , 
does not seem to have been credited 
by our author ; and it is indeed very 
doubtful "whether tlie law of succession 
at Sparta was such as is stated. It 
has been justly remarked (Grote, vol. 
V. p. 2, note) that anecdotes investing 
Demaratus with a factitious import- 
ance are frequent in Herodotus, and 
may probably have been received by 
him from the lips of that monarches 
descendants, who were settled on the 
Cai'cns, in the cities of Halisarna and 
Teuthrania (not Pergamus and Teu- 
thrania ; compare Xen. Anab. vii. "viii. 


§ 17, with Xen. Hell. iii. i. § 6), two 
towns which had been given by Xerxes 
to Demaratus on his return from the 
expedition against Greece. 

Plutarch’s story of the dispute be- 
tween the brothers (De Prat. Am. ii. 
p. 48S), though given also by Justin 
(ii. 10), is entitled to no attention. 

® Though Darina had several mves 
(supra, iii. 88, note ^), it is probable 
that he had but one queen, namely, 
Atossa. This is the rule wherever 
there is a seraglio, and was clearly the 
custom of the Persian court. (Of. 
Esther i. 9, ii. 4, &c. ; infra, ix. 109 ; 
Ctesias, Exc. Pers. § 20, &c. ; Pint. 
Artax, i. pp. 307, 308 ; Arrian, Exp. 
Alex. ii. 11, 12.) The rank of Atossa 
would naturally secure her this posi- 
tion, which is marked by her being 
placed at the head of the wives in 
Book iii. ch. 88. 
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SUGCESSIOIT OF XERXES. 


Book VII. 


in the year foUo'wing^ the revolt of Egypt and the matters 
here related, after having reigned in all six and thirty years, ^ 
leaving the revolted Egyptians and the Athenians alike un- 
punished. At his death the kingdom passed to his son 
Xerxes. 

5. Now Xerxes, on first moimting the throne, was coldly 
disposed towards the Grecian war, and made it his business to 
collect an army against Egypt. But Mardonius, the son of 
Gobryas, who was at the com-t, and had more influence with 
him than any of the other Persians, being his own cousin, the 

^ B.c. 486, Barins iiad prepared sculptured as appears below, and with 
bis tomb in. the neighbourhood of the inscription which is giyen in Hote 
Persepolis, where it may still be seen. A. at the end of this Book. 

It is placed in a recess of the rock, 



2 This number is confirmed by the 486. (See Clinton’s P. H., vol. ii. p. 
Canon of Ptolemy (Meg. Synt. v. 14), 378.) Otesias, with his usual incor- 
and by Manetho (Pragments 68 and rectness, gave to Darius a reign of 

69), Darius reigned from the begin. only 31 years (Pers. JExc, § 19). 
ning of B.c. 521 to the end of b.c. 
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HE IS UEGEB TO ATTACK GBEECE. 
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child of a sister of Darius, plied him with discourses like the 
following :— ; , ; 

''Master, it is not fitting that they of Athens escape scot- 
free, after doing the Persians such great injury. Complete 
the work which thou hast no^ in hand, and then, when the 
pride of Egypt is hrought low, lead an army against Athens. 
So shalt thou thyself have good report among men, and others 
shall fear hereafter to attack thy country.’’ 

Thus far it was of vengeance that he spoke ; but sometimes 
he vmild vary the theme, and observe by the way, "that 
Europe was a ■wondrous beautiful region, rich in all kinds of 
cultivated trees, and the soil excellent : no one, save the king, 
was worthy to own such a land.” 

6. All this he said because he longed for adventures, 'and 
hoped to become Satrap of Greece under the king ; and after 
a while he had his way, and persuaded Xerxes to do according 
to his desires. Other things, however, occurring about the 
same time, helped his persuasions. For, in the first place, it 
chanced that messengers arrived from Thessaly, sent by the 
AleuadfB,^ Thessalian kings, to invite Xerxes into Greece, and 
to jiromise him all the assistance which it was in their power 
to give. And further, the Pisistratidse, who had come up to 
Susa, held the same language as the Aleuadae, and worked 
u23on him even more than they, by means of Onomacritus 
of Athens, an oracle-monger, and the same who set forth the 


^ The Alenadse were the royal family 
of Larissa, as is plain from Herodotus 
(infra, ix. 58) and Plato (Meno, p. 70, 
B.). Other cities, as Pharsalus, are 
thought to have been under their in- 
fluence (ef. Hermann’s Pol. Ant. 
§ 178, note They derived their 
name from Alenas the redhaired 
(6 TTup/joy), who is mentioned by Plu- 
tarch (De Prat. Am. ii. p. 492) as 
having obtained the sovereignty by the 
choice of the Delphic oracle. They were 
patrons of learning and of the arts, 
vying herein with the most magnificent 
of the Greek tyrants (Plat. Men. 1. s. c. ; 


Pind. Pjth. X. 5 ; Philost. Vit. Soph- T. 
xvi. 2, &c.) . Their power in Thessaly 
lasted till the time of Philip, who 
attacked the murderers of Alexander 
of Pherse at their instigation (cf. 
Diod. Sic. xvi. 14'). Euphorion of 
Ohalcis wrote a history of the family 
(Muller’s Pr. Hist. Gr, vol. iii. pp. 
71, 72). ■ 

The invitation which the three bro- 
thers, Thorax, Bui-ypylus, and Thrasi- 
deus, gave to Xerxes (infra, ix. 58), 
was not generally acceptable to their 
countrymen (infra, ch. 172) . 


6 INBXTJENCE OF ONOMACEITUS. Book VII. 

prophecies of Musseus in their order.^ The Pisistratid* had 
previously been at enmity with this man, hut made up the 
quarrel before they removed to Susa. He was banished from 
Athens by Hipparchus, the son of Pisistratus, because he 
foisted into the writings of Mussbus a prophecy that the 
islands which lie off Lemnos would one day disappear in the 
sea. Lasus of Hermione ® caught him in the act of so doing. 
For this cause Hipparchus banished him, though till then they 
had been the closest of friends. Now, however, he went up to 
Susa with the sons of Pisistratus, and they talked very 
gi-andly of him to the king ; while he, for his part, whenever 
he was in the king’s company, repeated to him certain of the 
oracles ; and while he took care to pass over all that spoke of 
disaster to the barbarians, brought forward the passages 
which promised them the greatest success. “’Twas fated,” 


^ Of Musseas, as of Orpheus, with 
whom his name is commonly joined, 
scarcely anything is known. Strabo 
(x. p. 686) calls him a Thracian, 
Suidas (ad toc.) a native of Eleusis. 
(Compare Harpocrat. ad voc.). Da- 
mastes made him the tenth ancestor 
of Homer (Pr. 10). All perhaps that 
can be said with certainty is that 
poems believed to be ancient were 
cuiTent under his name as early as 
B.c. 520. These were chiefly oracles, 
but not entirely so. A hymn to Ceres 
is mentioned (Pausan i. xxh. § ^), 
and also poems setting forth the way 
of erning diseases (Arist. Ban. 9^2, 
ed. Bothe). rausanias believed that 
the hymn to Ceres was genuine, but 
that all the other poems ascribed to 
Musmus were forgeries of Onoma- 
critus (doKetu Se juoi •yreTrolrjKey aur^ 
’^Of/OfidfcpiTos, /cal ecrriy ovdku Moveralow 
"dn ixovov 4s A'np.'firepa dp.vos 
h»KopiZm<f 1. s. c.). Onomacritus was 
also regarded by some as the author 
of the poems ascribed to Orpheus 
(Clem. iJex. Strom, i. p. 897; Sext. 
Emp. Pyrrh. Hypotyp. iii. 4, p. 115, 
B.) It was questioned whether Mu- 
S 80 US or Orpheus invented the hexa- 
meter (Grit. Pr. 10). 


^ Lasus of Hermione was a lyidc and 
dithyrambic poet of the Highest repute. 
He was said to have been the in- 
structor of Pindar (Thom. Mag. Tit. 
Pind.), and to have contended with 
the later Simouides (Aristoph. Tesp. 
1364, ed. Bothe). Some reckoned 
him among the seven sages of Greece 
(Hermipp. Pr. 8 ; Schol. ad. Aristoph. 
1. s. c.). He wrote a treatise on music 
(ibid. ; comp. Plutarch, Mus. ii, p. 
1141, B.), and also certain dialectical 
disputations, the produce perhaps of 
his intercourse with Xenophanes (Pint. 
De vitios. pud. ii. p. 530, P.). Suidas 
(ad voc. KVKXiodiddffKaXos') malves him 
the first inventor of the Cyclic Chorus. 
(Compare Schol. ad Arist. Av. 1403). 
Hermione, his native town, was the 
capital of a district called Hermionis, 
which adjoined the states of Treezen 
and Epidaurns. Pansanias has left a 
descrix^tion of it (ir. xxxiv. § § 9-11) 
completely identifying it with the 
modern Kastri^ which lies on the east 
coast of the Pelox^onnese, opposite 
Hydria. The walls remain, and many 
foundations of the ancient temples. 
(Gell’s Moroa, p. 199 ; Leake’s Morea, 
vol. ii. pp. 461, 462 ; Oui’tius’ Peiop. 
vol. ii. p. 457.) 
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lie told Xerxes; /‘ that a Persian should bridge the Hellespont, 
and march an army from Asia into Greece/’ While Ono- 
macritus thns plied Xerxes with his oracles, the Pisistratidse 
and Aleuadse did not cease to press on him their advice,^ 
till at last the Idng yielded, and agreed to lead fortli an 
expedition. 

7. First, however, in the year following the death of 
Darius,’^ he marched against those who had revolted from 
him; and having reduced them, and laid all Egypt under 
a far harder yoke than ever his father had put upon it, he 
gave the government to Achaemenes, who was his own brother, 
and son to Darius. This Achsemenes was afterwards slain 
in his government by Inaros, the son of Psammetichus, a 
Libyan.® 

8. (§ 1.) After Egypt was subdued, Xerxes, being about 
to take in hand the expedition against Athens, called together 
an assembly of the noblest Persians, to learn their opinions, 
and to lay before them liis own designs.^ So, when the men 
were met, the king spake thus to them 

“ Persians, I shall not be the first to bring in among you a 
new custom— I shall but follow one which has come down to 
us horn our forefathers. Never yet, as our old men assure me, 


^ These are probably the persuasions 
of which J3schylus makes Atossa 
speak (Fers. 749-754) ; — 

ravra TOis KaKol^ ofxiXwv avdpdcrtv dtSdaKerae 
Oovpios Sf'pitie' AejoviXt tbs' av juev fxejav 
reKvoit 

irXovrou kKTtjam alxp-rji tov 5’ dvavdplas 

WTTO * 

ihdov cLixfidlC^LV, Ttarpujov 3’ oA^ov o33ev a3fa- 

TOtad’ iivhpwv TvoWaKis KXvtav KaicSov 

'rt]v&' I'^oiXeuaev KeXevOov aai a-rparevpi.’ 
'£XXa3a. 

^ B.c. 485. See note ^ onch. 4. 

® Vide snpra,’iii. 12, .where the same 
fact is related j and concerning Inaros, 
compare iii. 15, with Thucyd. i. 104, 
109, 110 ; and Diod. Sic. xi. 74. Hero- 
dotus, when in Egypt, had seen the 
battle-field where Achtemenes was 
slain, still white with the bones of 
the combatants. Ctesias, with his 


nsnal incorrectness, calls Achasmenes 
by the patronymic Acheemenides, and 
makes him a son instead of a brother 
of Xerxes. As Xerxes was born, at 
the earliest, in b.c. 522, the year after 
the accession of Darins, he conld 
scarcely have had a grown-up son in 
B.c. 485, when he was at the utmost 
thirty-six years of age, 

® These speeches have scarcely any 
higher historical character than those 
of the conspirators in the third book 
(stipra, iii. 80, note ®). They innst be 
considered, however, as embodying 
Persian as well as Greek views of the 
circnmstances out of which the war 
arose, and the feelings of those who 
engaged in it. Oriental respect for 
royalty strove to exonerate Xerxes 
from all blame. 
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Book VIL 


SP1ECH:,.0$‘;XEEXES.: 

has our race reposed itself, since the time when Cyrus over- 
came Astyages, and so we Persians wrested the sceptre from 
the Medes, Now in all this God guides us ; and we, obeying 
his guidance, prosper greatly. What need have I to tell you 
of the deeds of Cyrus and Cambyses, and my own father 
Darius, how many nations they conquered, and added to our 
dominions? Ye know right well what great things they 
achieved. But for myself, I will say that, from the day on 
which I mounted the throne, I have not ceased to consider 
by what means I may rival those who have preceded me in 
this post of honour, and increase the power of Persia as much 
as any of them. And truly I have pondered upon this, until 
at last I have found out a way whereby we may at once wdn 
glory, and likewise get possession of a land which is as large 
and as rich as our owm — ^nay, which is even more varied in 
the fruits it bears — ^while at the same time we obtain satis- 
faction and revenge. For this cause I have now called you 
together, that I may make known to you what I design to do. 
(§ 2.) My intent is to throw a bridge over the Hellespont 
and march an army through Europe against Greece, that 
thereby I may obtain vengeance from the Athenians for the 
wrongs committed by them against the Persians and against 
my father. Your own eyes saw the preparations of Darius 
against these men ; hut death came upon him, and balked his 
hopes of revenge. In his behalf, therefore, and in behalf 
of all the Persians, I undertake the war, and pledge myself 
not to rest till I have taken and burnt Athens, which has 
dared, unprovoked, to injure me and my father. Long since 
they came- to Asia with Aristagoras of Miletus, who was one 
of our slaves, and, entering Sardis, burnt its temples and its 
^ sacred groves ; ^ again, more lately, when we made a landing 
upon their coast under Datis and Artaphernes, how roughly 
they handled us ye do not need to be told. (§ 3.) For these 
reasons, therefore, I am bent upon this -war; and I see like- 

^ Supra, V. 100-102. It is not lilsely [ tliese outrages. The speech is quite 
that Xerxes would have particularised | uahistorical. 


Chap* 8, 9. ABDEESS OF MAEDONIUS. 9 

wise tlierewitla united no few adYantages. Once let ns subdue 
tMs people, and those neighbours of theirs who hold the land 
of Pelops the Phrj^gian,^ and we shall extend the Persian 
territory as far as God’s heaven reaches. The sun will then 
shine on no land beyond our borders ; for I will pass through 
Europe from one end to the other, and with your aid make of 
all the lands which it contains one country. For thus, if what 
I hear be true, affairs stand : The nations wdiereof I have 
spoken, once sw^ept aw^ay, there is no city, no country left in 
aU the world, which will venture so much as to withstand 
us in arms. By this course then we shall bring all mankind 
under our yoke, alike those who are guilty and those wdio are 
innocent of doing us wTong. {§ 4.) For yourselves, if you 
wish to please me, do as follows : When I announce the time 
for the army to meet together, hasten to the muster with a 
good will, every one of you ; and know that to the man 
who brings wuth him the most gallant array I will give the 
gifts which our people consider the most honourable.^ This 
then is -what ye have to do. But to show that I am not self- 
willed in this matter, I lay the business before you, and give 
you full leave to speak your minds upon it openly.” 

Xerxes, having so spoken, held his peace. 

9. (§ 1.) Whereupon Mardonius took the w^ord, and said — 
Of a truth, my lord, thou dost surpass, not only all living 
Persians, but likewise those yet unborn. Most true and right 
is each w’-ord that thou hast now uttered ; but best of all 
thy resolve not to let the lonians^ W'ho live in Europe — a 


- Pelops is called a Lydian by Pindar 
(01. i. 37) j by Ister a Paphlagonian 
(Er. 59). As his father, Tantalus, is 
king of Sipylam (Apollod. in. v. 6), 
Pindar’s nomenclature would seem to 
be the most correct. 

^ Vide infra, ch. 19, note 
This use of the teian Ionian’* for 
the European Greeks is not casual, but 
characteristic of the Oriental modes of 
speech, and marks Herodotus for a 
keen observer of little peculiarities. 


That the Jews knew the Greeks at 
large under the name of Javan, or 
Javanim ( which is equivalent 

to lonians (JaFoves), has been fre- 
quently noticed ; but it has only re- 
cently appeared from the Inscriptions 
that the Persians did the same. I)arius 
includes the whole extent of his 
Grecian, dominions under the single 
title of Ftitia. (w'hich in the Babylonian 
transcript becomes Yavanv), and this 
not only in his earlier monuments at 
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Book YII. 


wortliless crew — ^mock us any more. It were indeed a 
monstrous tiling if, after conquering and enslaYing the Sacse,^ 
the Indians, the Ethiopians, the Assyrians, and many other 
mighty nations, not for any wrong that they had done us, 
but only to increase oui’ empire, we should then allow the 
Greeks, who have done us such wanton injury, to escape our 
vengeance. What is it that we fear in them? — not surely 
their numbers? — not the greatness of their wealth? We 
know the manner of their battle— we know how weak their 
power is ; akeady have we subdued their children who dwell 
in our country, the lonians, ^olians, and Dorians. I myself 
have had experience of these men when I marched against 
them by the orders of thy father; and though I went as far as 
Macedonia,^ and came but a little short of reaching Athens 
itself, yet not a soul ventured to come out against me to 
battle. (§ 2.) And yet, I am told, these very Greeks are wont 
to wage wars against one another in the most foolish way, 
through sheer perversity and doltishness. For no sooner 
is war proclaimed than they search out the smoothest and 
fairest plain that is to be found in all the land, and there they 
assemble and fight whence it comes to pass that even 


Behistun and Persepolis, but in the 
inscription upon his tomb at Nahlvsh- 
i-Ettstam, which belongs to a late 
period in his reign. Here two lonias 
are mentioned, one of which stands 
clearly for Asiatic, and the other for 
Eui’opean Greece (seo Sir H. Itawlin- 
son’s Behistim Memoir, ch. iv. p. 197, 
ch. V. pp. 280 and 294-) . Hence the 
dramatic propriety of the expressions, 
“Uadji/wr 7 ^,’’ for “Hellas,*’ in the 
mouth of Atossa in the Persse of 
iEschyhis (1. 182) and “ ’laoray,” for 
“ Hellene,” or “ Athenian,” in that of 
Pseudartabas in the Acharnians of 
Aristophanes (1. 104). What the 
Scholiast on the latter passage says of 
all the barbarians {irdvras 'rovs‘^EK\'r}vas 
^idovas ot ^dp^apoi indkovv) was un- 
doubtedly true of the Persians, per- 
haps of the Asiatics generally. [The 
Assyrians always call the Greeks of 


Cyprus the Tavnan or Yuna^n, See 
the Inscriptions ;passiin. — H. 0. E.] 

® Apparently Mardonius means the 
Scythians of Europe, whom he repre- 
sents as reduced to slavery by the ex- 
pedition of Darius. His enumeration 
is traced backwards in a regular order, 
referring to the Scythian and Indian 
expeditions of Darius (supra, iv, 44), 
the Ethiopian expedition of Cambyses 
(iii. 25), and the Babylonian conquest 
of Cyrus. Darius appears to have 
claimed Scythia as a part of his do- 
minions. (See the inscription on his 
tomb, where, besides the Sacas ilmyrgii 
and the Sacan bowmen, another Scy- 
thia (S'a7i:a.) appears in connexion with 
his later conquests.) 

® Supra, vi. 44, 45. 

^ It is not very clear on what facts 
in early Grecian history this statement 
is founded. Certainly in the Messonian 


Chap. 9, 10. SPEECH OF ARTABANUS. II 

the conquerors depart witli groat loss: I say no tiling of 
'the conquered, for they are destroyed altogether. Now surely, 
as they are all of one speech, they ought to interchange 
heralds and messengers, and make up their differences by any 
means rather than battle ; or, at the worst, if they must needs 
fight one against another, they ought to post themselves 
as strongly as |)ossible, and so try their quarrels. But, 
notwithstanding that they have so foolish a manner of 
warfare, yet these Greeks, when I led my army against them 
to the very borders of Macedonia, did not so much as think of 
offering me battle. (§ 3.) Who then will dare, 0 king! to 
meet thee in arms, when thou comest with all Asia’s warriors 
at thy back, and with all her ships ? For my part, I do not 
believe the Greek people will be so foolhardy. Grant, 
however, that I am mistaken herein, and that they are 
foolish enough to meet us in open fight; in that case they 
will learn that there are no such soldiers in the whole world 
as we. Nevertheless, let us spare no pains ; for nothing 
comes without trouble; but all that men acquire is got by 
painstaking.” 

When Mardoniiis had in this way softened the harsh speech 
of Xerxes, he too held his peace. 

10. The other Persians were silent ; for all feared to raise 
their voice against the plan proposed to them. But Arta- 
banus, the son of Hystaspes, and uncle of Xerxes, trust- 
ing to his relationship, was bold to speak: — 0 king!” he 
said, ‘'^it is impossible, if no more than one opinion is uttered, 
to make choice of the best : a man is forced then to follow 
whatever advice may have been given him ; but if opposite 
speeches are delivered, then choice can be exercised. In like 
manner pure gold is not recognised by itself; but when w^e 
test it along with baser ore, we perceive which is the better. 


and Arcadian wars of Sparta (cf. Pan- 
sanias, Messeniac. and Arcadic.), the 
use of strong positions appears to have 
been neither unknown nor disregarded. 
Perhaps the reference is to times when 


armies were composed almost entirely 
of cavalry, which could only operate 
conveniently in the plains of a country 
so mountainous as Greece. 
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I eonnsellecl thy father, Daritis, who was my own brother, not 
to attack the Scyths,^ a race of people who had no town in 
their whole land. He thought however to subdue those wan- 
dering tribes, and would not listen to me, but marched an 
army against them, and ere he returned home lost many of 
his bravest warriors. Thou art about, 0 king ! to attack a 
people far superior to the Scyths, a people distinguished above 
others both by land and sea. ’Tis fit therefore that I should 
tell thee what danger thou incurrest hereby. . (§2.) Thou 
sayest that thou wilt bridge the Hellespont, and lead thy 
troops through Europe against Greece. Now suppose some 
disaster befall thee by land or sea, or by both. It may be 
even so ; for the men are reputed valiant. Indeed one may 
measure their prowess from what they have already done ; for 
when Datis and Artaphernes led their huge army against 
Attica, the Athenians singly defeated them. But grant they 
are not successful on both elements. Still, if they man their 
ships, and, defeating us by sea, sail to the Hellespont, and there 
destroy our bridge, — that, sire, were a fearful hazard. (§ 3.) 
And here ’tis not by my own mother wit alone that I con- 
jecture what will happen ; but I remember how narrowly we 
escaped disaster once, when thy father, after throwing bridges 
over the Thracian Bosphorus and the Ister, marched against 
the Beythians, and they tried every sort of prayer to induce 
the lonians, who had charge of the bridge over the Ister, to 
break the passage.^ On that day, if Histieeus, the king of 
Miletus, had sided with the other princes, and not set him- 
self to oi^pose their views, the empire of the Persians would 
have come to nought. Surely a dreadful thing is this even 
to hear said, that the Idng’s fortunes depended wholly on one 
man, 

(§ 4.) '' Think then no more of incurring so great a danger 
when no need imesses, but follow the advice I tender. Break 
up this meeting, and when thou hast well considered the 


Supra, iv. 83. 


Supra, iv. 133, 136-139. 


Chap. 10. 
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SPEKCH OF ARTABANtrS. 

matter witii thyself, and settled what thou wilt do, declare to 
us thy resolve. I know not of aught in the world that so 
profits a man as taking good counsel with himself; for even if 
things fall out against one’s hopes, still one has counselled 
well, though fortune has made the counsel of none effect : 
whereas if a man counsels ill and luck follows, he has gotten 
a windfall, but his counsel is none the less silly. (§5.) Seest 
thou how God with his lightning smites always the bigger 
animals, and will not suffer them to wax insolent, while those 
of a lesser bulk chafe him not ? How likewise his bolts fall 
ever on the highest houses and the tallest trees ? So plainly 
does he love to bring down everything that exalts itself. 
Thus ofttimes a mighty host is discomfited by a few men, when 
God in his jealousy sends fear or storm from heaven, and 
they perish in a way unworthy of them. For God allows no 
one to have high thoughts but himself.’- (§ 6.) Again, hurry 
always brings about disasters, from which huge sufferings 
are wont to arise; but in delay lie many advantages, not 
apparent (it may be) at first sight, but such as in course of 
time are seen of all. Such then is my counsel to thee, 0 
king ! 

(§ 7.) “ And thou, Mardonius, son of Gobryas, forbear to 
speak foolishly concerning the Greeks, who are men that ought 
not to be lightly esteemed by us. For while thou revilest the 
Greeks, thou dost encom’age the king to lead his o-wn troops 
against them; and this, as it seems to me, is what thou art 
specially striving to accomplish. Heaven send thou succeed 
not to thy wish ! For slander is of all e-nls the most terrible. 
In it two men do wrong, and one man has wi-ong done 
to him. The slanderer does wrong, forasmuch as he abuses 
a man behind his back; and the hearer, forasmuch as he 
believes what he has not searched into thoroughly. The 
man slandered in his absence suffers wrong at the hands of 


^ See note ^ on Book i. cli. 32, and 
compare iii, 40. Mr. Grote has some 
sonnd remarks on the religions temper 


of Herodotus in reference to the 
present passage (Hist, of Greece, vol. 

T. p. 8). 
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botla; for one brings agaimst him a false charge; and the 
other thinks him an evil-doer. (§ 8.) If, however, it must 
needs he that we go to war with this people, at least allow the 
king to abide at home in Persia.^ Then let thee and me both 
stake our children on the issue, and do thou choose out thy 
men, and, taking with thee whatever number of troops thou 
likest, lead forth our armies to battle. If things go well for 
the king, as thou sayest they will, let me and my children 
be put to death ; but if they fall out as I prophesy, let thy 
children suffer, and thyself too, if thou shalt come back alive. 
But shouldest thou refuse this wager, and stiU resolve to 
march an army against Greece, sure I am that some of those 
whom thou leavest behind thee here will one day receive the 
sad tidings, that Mardonius has brought a great disaster upon 
the Persian people, and lies a prey to dogs and birds some- 
where in the land of the Athenians, or else in that of the 
Lacedsemonians ; unless indeed thou shalt have perished 
sooner by the way, experiencing in thy own person the might 
of those men on whom thou wouldest fain induce the king to 
make war.” 

11. Thus spake Artabanus. But Xerxes, full of wrath, 
replied to him — 

“Artabanus, thou art my father’s brother — that shall save 
thee from receiving the due meed of thy silly words. One 
shame however I will lay upon thee, coward and faint-hearted 
as thou art — ^thou shalt not come with me to fight these 
Greeks, but shalt tarry here with the women. Without thy 
aid I will accomplish all of which I spake. Por let me not be 
thought the child of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, the son of 
Arsames, the son of Ariaramnes, the son of Teispes, the son 
of Cyrus,^ the son of Cambyses, the son of Teispes, the son of 


Anxiety for the safety of the king 
is especially strong among the Orien- 
tals, where “the person of the monarch 
is the central point round which erery- 
thing else revolves ’’ (Heeren’s As. 
Nat. i. p. 356, B. T.). Hence the ad- 


vice of Artemisia (infra, viii. 102), 
and the consequent retreat of Xerxes, 
so soon as danger threatened. iBs- 
chylas, in the Persce, does not show 
sufficient appreciation of this feeling. 

^ More than one critic has guessed 
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Adigemenes, if I take not Yengeance on the Athenians. Full 
well I know that, were we to remain at rest, yet would not 
they, hut would most certainly inyade our country, if at least 
it he right to judge from what they haye already done; for, 
rememher, it was they who fired Sardis and attacked Asia. 
So now retreat is on both sides impossible, and the choice lies 
between doing and suffering injury ; either our empire must 
pass under the dominion of the Greeks, or their land become 
the prey of the Persians ; for there is no middle com’se left in 
this quarrel. It is right then that we, who haye in times past 
receiyed wrong, should now ayenge it, and that I should 
thereby discoyer what that great risk ^ is which I run in 


the meaning of this passage (Bellanger, 
ap. Larcher, not, in loc. j Salmasins, 
Exercitat. Plin. p. 1183) ; font it re- 
mained for modern discovery to give 
certainty to their conjectures. The 
genealogy of himself which Darius 
caused to foe engraved on the rocks of 
Behistun determines afosolutely the 
number of generations between Xerxes 
and AohEemenes, proving what had 
been already surmised, that the names 
of Cyrus and Camfoyses do not belong 
to the stem of Darlns, but are thrown 
by Xerxes into the list of his ancestors 
in right of his mother Atossa, the 
daughter of Cyrus. It is possible 
that the text originally stood thus : — 


fjL^ yhp ^’triv iic Aapeiov rov ^Tcrrdcr'irGOi^f 
rod ^ApffdjjLeos, rov ^ ApiapdjXvecut, rod 
TetcTTreos, Kal KvpoVf rod Kaju 0 dcr€cOf 
rod Kdpov, toO KaftySvcrew, tou Tetcnreos, 
rod ’Axai/ieVeos 7670 vcos, ic. r. A.. The 
double occurrence of the names of 
Cyrus and Oambyses being supposed 
to be a mistake of the copyists, one 
Cyrus and Camfoyses may have been 
struck out ; they would naturally take 
with them the important word/tai, 
which would be thought to be also a 
mistake, or at least would not be under- 
stood ; and thus the passage may have 
obtained its present form. At any rate, 
there is little doubt that the real gene- 
alogy was as follows : — 


Acbsemenes. 


Teispes. 


Cambyses (Diod. Sic.). 

Cyrus (Herod, i. 111). 
Cambyses (ib. 107)- 
Cyrus (tbe Great). 

[ i ~ ^1 

Cambyses. Smerdis. Atossa. 


Ariaramnes. 

Arsames. 

Hystaspes. 

Darius 


Atossa (Diod. 8ic. ap. 
Pilot. Bibiiothec. p. 1158). 


The only doubtful name in this list is 
that of Cambyses, the father of the 
elder Cyrus, for which there is no 
better authority than Diodorus (L s. c.) . 


For the full genealogy of the Achse- 
menidae see Note B. in the Appendix 
to this Book. 

^ Xerxes refers here to the earlier 
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Tnar »>n'ng against these men — men whom Pelops the Phrygian, 
a vassal of my forefathers,® subdued so utterly, that to this 
day both the land, and the people who dwell therein, alike 
hear the name of the conqueror ! ” 

12. Thus far did the speaking proceed. Afterwards evening 
fell ; and Xerxes began to find the advice of Artabanus greatly 
disquiet him. So he thought upon it during the night, and 
concluded at last that it was not for his advantage to lead an 
army into Greece. When he had thus made up his mind 
anew, he fell asleep. And now he saw in the night, as the 
Persians declare, a vision of this nature — ^he thought a tall 
and beautiful man stood over him and said, “ Hast thou then 
changed thy mind, Persian, and wilt thou not lead forth thy 
host against the Greeks, after commanding the Persians to 
gather together their levies ? Be sure thou doest not well to 
change ; nor is there a man here who wiU approve thy con- 
duct. The com’se that thou didst determine on during the 
day, let that be followed.” After thus speaking the man 
seemed to Xerxes to fly away. 

13. Day dawned; and the king made no account of this 
dream, but called together the same Persians as before, and 
spake to them as follows : — 

“ Men of Persia, forgive me if I alter the resolve to which 
I came so lately. Consider that I have not yet reached to the 
full growth of my wisdom, and that they who urge me to 
engage in this war leave me not to myself for a moment. 
■When I heard the advice of Aiftabanus, my young blood sud- 
denly boiled ; and I spake words against him little befitting his 
years : now however I confess my fault, and am resolved to 


part of tlie speech of Artabanus, and 
the perils there put forward (supra, ch. 
10, § 1-3). 

^ Herodotus tells us at the beginning 
of his History tliat the Persians con- 
sidered Asia and all its nations as 
their own always ^kairiv Kal ra 
ipomiovra oiKeisvyrat ol Hepcrai, i. 
4), In this spirit Xerxes is made to 


claim Pelops the Phrygian as a Persian 
vassal, though at the time when Pe- 
lops (according to the tradition) came 
to Greece (ab. b.c. 1300), the Persian 
tribes were probably confined as yet 
within the Caspian Gates, or perhaps 
had not even emerged from their 
primitive seats beyond the Hindoo 
Koosh Mountains. 


Chap. 11-15. XEEXES’ COLLOQUY WITH ARTABAHUS. I/ 

follow Ms connseL Understand, then, that I have changed 
my intent with respect to carrying war into Greece, and cease 
to trouble yourselves/' 

When they heard these words, the Persians were Ml of joy, 
and, falling down at the feet of Xerxes, made obeisance to him. 

14. But when night came, again the same vision stood over 
Xerxes as he slept, and said, Son of Darius, it seems thou 
hast openly before all the Persians renounced the expedition, 
making light of my words, as though thou hadst not heard 
them spoken. Know therefore and be well assured, that unless 
thou go forth to the war, this thing shall happen unto thee — 
as thou art grown mighty and puissant in a short space, 
so likewise shalt thou within a little time be brought low 
indeed." 

15. Then Xerxes, greatly frightened at the vision which he 
had seen, sprang from his couch, and sent a messenger to call 
Artabanus, who came at the summons, when Xerxes spoke to 
him in these words : — 

Artabanus, at the moment I acted foolishly, when I gave 
thee ill words in return for thy good advice. However it was 
not long ere I repented, and was comunced that thy counsel 
was such as I ought to follow. But I may not now act in this 
way, greatly as I desire to do so. For ever since I repented 
and changed my mind a dream has haunted me, which dis- 
approves my intentions, and has now just gone from me with 
threats. Now if this dream is sent to me from God, and if it 
is indeed his will that our troops should march against Greece, 
thou too wilt have the same dream come to thee, and receive 
the same commands as myseK. And this will be most sure to 
happen, I think, if thou puttest on the dress which I am wont 
to wear, and then, after taking thy seat upon my throne,® liest 
down to sleep on my bed." 


® Representa-tions of fhe Persian 
throne are found on the Persepolitan 
monuments. In general character it 
seems to have resembled the Assyrian 5 

VOL. IV. 


but it was less elaborate, and further 
distinguished from the Assyrian by a 
marked difference in almost all the de- 
tails. See the annexed woodcut, p. 18. 

C 
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16. Such were the words of Xerxes. Artahanus would not 
at first yield to the command of the king; for he deemed 
himself unworthy to sit upon the royal throne J At the last 
however he was forced to give way, and did as Xerxes hade 
him ; hut first he spake thus to the king : — • 

me, sire, it seems to matter little whether a man is 
wise himseK or willing to hearken to such as give good advice. 
In thee truly are found both tempers ; but the counsels of evil 
men lead thee astray : they are like the gales of wind which 
vex the sea — else the most useful thing for man in the whole 
world — and suffer it not to follow the bent of its own nature. 
For myself, it irked me not so much to be reproached by thee, 
as to observe, that when two courses were placed before the 
Persian people, one of a nature to increase their pride, the 
other to humble it, by showing them how hurtful it is to allow 
one*s heart always to covet more than one at present possesses, 
thou madest choice of that which was the worst both for thy- 
self and for the Persians. (§ 2.) Now thou sayest, that from 


^ Sitting upon tlie king’s throne is 
said to have been an offence punishable 
with death in Persia (Q, Curt. viii. 4, 
§ 17 j Taler. Mas. v, 1, p. 177 ; Prontin. 



Strut, iv. 6j § 3). Artabanus would 
hesitate, not knowing whether Xerxes 
might not be laying a trap for him. 



Thrones of Sennacherib and Darius. 
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the time when thon didst approve the better course, and give 
up the thought of warring against Greece, a dream has 
haunted thee, sent by some god or other, which will not suffer 
thee to lay aside the expedition. But such things, my son, 
have of a truth nothing divine in them. The dreams, that 
wander to and fro among mankind, I wiU tell thee of what 
nature they are, — I who have seen so many more years than 
thou. Wliatever a man has been thinking of during the day, is 
wont to hover round him in the visions of his di*eams at night. 
Now we during these many days past have had our hands full 
of this enterprise. (§ 8 .) If however the matter he not as 1 
suppose, hut God has indeed some part therein, thou hast in 
brief declared the whole that can be said concerning it — let it 
e’en appear to me as it has to thee, and lay on me the same 
injunctions. But it ought not to appear to me any the more 
if I put on thy clothes than if I wear my own, nor if I go to 
sleep in thy bed than if I do so in mine — supposing, I mean, 
that it is about to appear at all. For this thing, be it wbat it 
may, that visits thee in thy sleep, surely is not so far gone in 
folly as to see me, and because I am dressed in thy clothes, 
straightway to mistake me for thee. Now however our busi- 
ness is to see if it will regard me as of small account, and not 
vouchsafe to appear to me, whether I wear mine own clothes 
or thine, while it keeps on haunting thee continually. If it 
does so, and appears often, I should myself say that it was 
from God. For the rest, if thy mind is fixed, and it is not 
possible to turn thee from thy design, but I must needs go and 
sleep in thy bed, well and good, let it be even so ; and v/hen I 
have done as thou wishest, then let the dream appear to me. 
TiU such time, however, I shall keep to my former opinion.” 

17. Thus spake Artabanus; and when he had so said, 
thinking to show Xerxes that his* words were nought, he did 
according to his orders. Having put on the garments which 
Xerxes was wont to wear, and taken his seat upon the royal 
throne, he lay down to sleep upon the king’s own bed. As he 
slept, there appeared to him the very same dream which had 
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been seen by Xerxes ; it came and stood over Axtabanns, and 
said: — 

'' Tliou art the man, then, who, feigning to be tender of 
Xerxes, seekest to dissuade him from leading his armies 
against the Greeks! But thou shalt not escape scathless, 
either now or in time to come, because thou hast sought to 
prevent that which is fated to happen. As for Xerxes, it has 
been plainly told to himself what will befall him if he refuses 
to perform my bidding.” 

18. In such words, as Artabanus thought, the vision 
threatened him, and then endeavoured to burn out his eyes 
with red-hot irons.^ At this he shrieked, and, leaping from 
his couch, hurried to Xerxes, and, sitting down at his side, 
gave him a full account of the vision ; after which he went on 
to speak in the words which follow : — 

I, 0 King ! am a man who have seen many mighty em- 
pires overthrown by weaker ones ; and therefore it was that I 
>sought to hinder thee from being quite carried away by thy 
youth ; since I knew how evil a thing it is to covet more than 
one possesses. I could remember the expedition of Cyrus 
against the Massagetse, and what was the issue of it ; I could 


® Putting out the eyes has been iu 
all ages a common Oriental punish- 
ment. The earliest instance on record 
is that of Zedekiah, wliose eyes were 
put out by Hebtichaclnezzar (Jerem. 
xxxix, 7 ; lii. 11). The frequency of 
the punishment in the time of the 
younger Cyrus is indicated by a pas- 
sage in XenophoUj where it is said 
that men dfjpriTed of sight for their 
crimes wore a common spectacle (ttoA.- 
Xa/fi 5 iSefr) along the highways 
within his go\mrament (Anah. i. ix. 
13). Its continuance in later times 
is marked by such writers as Am- 
mianus MarcelHnus (xxvii. 12) and 
Procopius (De Boll. Pers. i. 11, p, 30). 

Mr, Grote sees in this whole narra- 
tiiTe nothing but “religious imagin- 
ation ” — a myt'hus embodying the deep 
conviction, alike of Greeks and of 


Persians, that nothing short of a direct 
divine interposition could have brought 
about the transcendently great events 
which were connected with the 
expedition of Xerxes (Hist, of Greece, 
V. pp. 13, 14). I incline, with Bishop 
Thirl wall, to suspect a foundation in 
fact for the stories that were told (Hist, 
of Greece, vol. ii. p. 251). The weak 
mind of Xerxes may have been imposed 
upon by a pretended spectre ; and tlie 
stronger one of Artabanus may have 
been subdued by threats. There is 
not any evidence to show that the 
“ arts and infiueneo set at work were 
those “of the Magian priesthood •/’ but 
it is not improbable that an imposition 
was successfully practised upon the 
credulity of Xerxes by a skilfully 
devised fraud on the part of the friends 
of Mardonius, 
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recollect the march of Gambyses against the Ethiops ; I had 
taken part in the attack of Darius upon the Scyths ; — ^bearing 
therefore all these things in mind, I thought with myself that 
if thou shouldst remain at peace, all men would deem thee 
fortunate. But as this impulse has plainly come from above, 
and a heaven-sent destruction seems about to overtake the 
Greeks, behold, I change to another mind, and alter my 
thoughts upon the matter, Do thou therefore make known to 
the Persians what the god has declared, and bid them follow 
the orders which were first given, and prepare thek levies. 
Be careful to act so, that the bounty of the god may not be 
hindered by slackness on thy part.” 

Thus spake these two together ; and Xerxes, being in good 
heart on account of the vision, when day broke, laid all before 
the Persians; while Ai'tabanus, who had formerly been the only 
person openly to oppose the expedition, now showed as openly 
that he favoured it. 

19. After Xerxes had thus determined to go forth to the 
war, there appeared to him in his sleep yet a third vision. 
The Magi were consulted upon it,^ and said that its meaning 
reached to the whole earth, and that ail mankind would 
become his servants. Now the vision which the king saw was 
this: he dreamt that he was crowned with a branch of an 
olive-tree, and that boughs spread out from the olive-branch 
and covered the whole earth; then suddenly the garland, as it 
lay upon his brow, vanished. So when the Magi had thus 
interpreted the vision, straightway all the Persians who were 
come together departed to their several governments, where 
each displayed the gi‘eatest zeal, on the faith of the king’s 
offers. For all hoped to obtain for themselves the gifts which 

^ Vide snpra, i. 108; and compare see Gen. xli. 8; and Dan. ii. S; iv. 6. 
Cic. de Divinat. i. 23, where the Magi Whether the Magi really filled such a 
are said to have prophesied, from a position at the court of iCerxes is a dif - 
dream which Cyrus had, that he would ferent question, and cannot be held to 
reign for thirty years. For the general be proved by a story which is evidently 
practice among the Oriental nations to of Greek origin. The “ olive crown 
attend to dreams, and to require an in- would alone prove this, 
terpretation of them from their priests, 
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had been promised.^ And so Xerxes gathered together his 
host, ransacking every corner of the continent- 

20. Eeckoning from the recovery of Egypt, Xerxes spent 
four full years^ in collecting his host, and making ready all 
things that were needful for his soldiers. It was not till the 
close of the fifth year that he set forth on his march, accom- 
panied by a mighty multitude. For of ail the armaments 
wiiereof any mention has reached us, this was by far the 
greatest;® insomuch that no other expedition compared to 
this seems of any account, neither that which Darius under- 
took against the Scythians, nor the expedition of the Scythians 
(which the attack of Darius was designed to avenge), when 
they, being in pursuit of the Cimmerians, fell upon the Median 


^ According to Ctesias (Exc. Pers. 
§ iJ2, ad fin.) the most honourable gift 
iiiat a Persian could receive from the 
king was a golden hand-mill (fjLuXr} 
Xpy<rf?)j but according to Xenophon, 
who is a better authority, this was not 
even contained in the ordinary gift of 
lionour, which consisted of a horse with 
a golden bridle, a golden soyinitar, a 
chain of gold for the neck, armlets of 
r.he same, and a Persian {i,e. a Median) 
robe (Anab. i. ii, § 29; viii. § 29; 
Oyropaed. vin. ii. § 8) . There can be no 
doubt that this was the regular leaf tan 
in the age of Xenophon ; but, while its 
geneml features were preserved, it 
may probably have varied in certain 
points at different times (of. Esther 
vi. 9 ; 1 Esdras hi. 6 ; Idut. Artaxei'x. 


0. 15 ; Procop. de Bell. Pers. i. 17, 
p. 49). If we may credit Lucian, the 
horse was usually of the Nissean 
breed. 

^ Various modes have been adopted 
of explaining the chronology of the 
period between the battles of Marathon 
and Salami 8. All accounts agree in 
stating the interval at ten years 
(Thucyd, i. 18 ; Plat. Leg. hi. p. 698, 
0. ; Marm. Par. 62, 66 ; Aristid. 46, 
ii. p. 241). The numbers in Herodo- 
tus are with difficulty brought within 
this interval. Perhaps the following 
scheme, which differs but slightly frons 
Clinton’s (F. H.- vol. ii. c. 5, p. 302), 
will be found to accord best both with 
the words of Herodotus and with other 
testimonies : — 


490. Battle of Maratkon. Preparations commence for another expedition. ) Three years of stir 

\ (Herod, vii.i.)' ' 

4ST. Bevolt of Egypt, (rfiTapTf^ Herod, ib.) 

l^eeth of Darius, ( tm varipw eret. Herod, vii. 4. Cf. Canon of Ptolemy.) 

485. LeducUon of Egypt, ercu Herod, vii. 'r.) Preparations against Greece renewed. 

; — — — — — — - — - — ^ ^ — - 'oontimied . 

— — ^ _____ — _ — __ — ^ confcinned , . 

4 H i . Preparations continued till the middle of the year, (f ^ri rfa-trepa feVea X » p e a. vft . 

Aitery-’hich (irtpin-Tto 4'Teis at the close of the fifth year from the reductiori 

01 hgypt) Xerxes began his march from Gritalla (wTpaTijXfJree)- 
489^ Xerxes marched from Sardis to Attica, Battles of Thermopylse and Salamis. 

® Compare the remark of Thucydides, i. 23 : rciu TpSrepov aiyiaro^ 
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territory, and subdued and held for a time almost the whole 
of Upper Asia;^ nor, again, that of the Atridse against Troy, 
of which we hear in story ; nor that of the Mysians and 
Teucrians, which was still earlier, wherein these nations 
crossed the Bosphorus into Europe, and, after conquering all 
Thrace, pressed forward till they came to the Ionian Sea/* 
while southward they reached as far as the river Peneus, 

21. All these expeditions, and others, if such there w^ere, are 
as nothing compared with this. For was there a nation in all 
Asia which Xerxes did not bring with him against Greece*? Or 
was there a river, except those of unusual size, which sufficed 
for his troops to drink ? One nation furnished ships ; another 
was arrayed among the foot-soldiers ; a third had to supply 
horses; a fourth, transports for the horse and men likewise 
for the transport service ; a fifth, ships of war towards the 
bridges; a sixth, ships and provisions. 

22. And in the first place, because the former fleet had met 
with so great a disaster about Athos,® preparations were made, 
by the space of about three years, in that quarter. A fleet of 
triremes lay at Elaeus in the Chersonese;'^ and from this 
station detachments were sent by the various nations whereof 
the army was composed, which relieved one another at inter- 
vals, and worked at a trench beneath the lash of taskmasters ,*® 


^ Vide supra, i. 103-106 ; iv. 1, 12. 

® By tHe ^‘loniari Sea ” Herodotus 
means tiie Adriatic (vide / supra, vi. 
127; and infra, ix. 92) . With respect 
to the expedition here mentioned 
great obscurity prevails. According 
to some writers the Mysians were 
''riiracians, and had come into Asia 
from Europe (Strab. xii. p. 785 ; cf. 
Xantli. Lyd. Fr. 8; and Artemidor. 
ap. Strab. xii. p. 826). Others, and 
among them Herodotus (supra, i. 
171), seem to have looked upon the 
Mysians as a genuine Asiatic race, 
closely akin to the Lydians, whose 
language the Mysian tongue greatly 
resembled. According to Xanthus the 
Mysian dialect was ml 


tppvyios (Fr. 8). Writers of this class 
ascribed the scattered Mysians of the 
European continent — of whom some 
were settled upon the Danube (Strab. 
xii. pp. 800 and 826), whence the 
Mcesi of after times, others in Mace- 
donia (Hellanic. Fr. 46) — to inva- 
sions of the European continent from 
Asia. Probability on the whole in- 
clines in favour of this latter view. 

® Supra, vi. 44. 

^ For the situation and present con- 
dition of Elmus, vide supra, vi. 140, 
note Compare also the map, infra, 
ch.42, 

® The use of the whip on the part of 
the Persians towards the subject 
nations is again noted (infra, oh, 56; 
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while the people dwelling about Athos bore likewise a part 
in the labour. Two Persians, Bubares,® the son of Mega- 
bazns, and Artaehsees, the son of Artaeus, superintended the 
undertaking. 

Athos is a great and famous mountain, inhabited by men, 
and stretching far out into the sea. Where the mountain 
ends towards the mainland, it forms a peninsula ; and in this 
place there is a neck of land about twelve furlongs across,^ the 
whole extent whereof from the sea of the Aeanthians to that 
over against Torone, is a level plain, broken only by a few 
low hills.® Here, upon this isthmus where Athos ends, is 
Sane,® a Greek city. Inside of Sane, and upon Athos itself, 
are a number of towns, which Xerxes was now employed in 
disjoining from the continent ; these are, Dium, Olophyxus, 
Aerothoiim, Thyssus, and Clednae.^ Among these cities Athos 
was divided. 

and ch. 223; compare also ch. 103; front of Mount Athos.” (See Sir G. 
and, as decisive on the point, Xen. Bowen’s Mount Athos, pp. 56, 57.) 
Anab. irr. iv. § 25). Mr. Grote ob- ^ Sane, which acquired some fame 
serves (Hist, of Greece, v. p. 31, note) in the Peloponnesian war by repnlsing 
that it has its parallel among the the army of Brasidas (Thuoyd. iv. 
modern Turks. To the high-spirited 109), was a colony of the Andrians, 
Greeks this degradation must have and was situated on the southern 
been galling in the extreme. The coast of the isthmus, near the mouth 

practice had descended to the Per- of the canal of Xerxes (ibid.), bub 

sians from the Assyrians (see Layard’s whether on its eastern or western side 
Nineveh and Babylon, pp. 110-113) . is not quite certain. Colonel Leake 

^ Supra, v. 21, notes ^ and t thought that certain traces near the 

^ Captain Sprafct measured the dis- artificial mound (called in the plan the ' 

tance from shore to shore, and found “ Tomb of Artachmes ”) might mark 

it to be 2500 yards, or 12§' stadia the site of Sane (Northern Gi*ecce, 

(Journal of Geograph. Soo. vol. xvii. voL iii. p. 144) ; but I should rather 

p. 147). ^ gather from this passage that the city 

The level plain towards the sea of lay on the western side of the cutting, 

the Ac^thians (as the accompanying Captain Spratt does nob think that a 

plan will show) is a marked feature. Greek town ever occupied the hills 

Beyond this plain a range of low hills about the ‘‘ tomb of Artachsees ” 

crosses the isthmus, the greatest - (Journal of Geograph. Soc. vol. xvii. 
height not exceeding 51 feet. From p. 149) . 

these hills, on the south side, , a valley ^ These cities are ail mentioned by 
opens out, along which the course of Thucydides (1. s. c.) and by Scylax 

the canal may be clearly traced (ibid. (Peripl. p. 63), the latter of whom 

pp. 146, 147). This valley is still adds another, Charadrise. Bium, 

known to the natives by the name of Thyssus, and Oleonae, appear to have 

JPrdvlakaf i,e. •rrpoct^A.afca, “ the canal in been on the south coast ; Acrothoum 


I 


r 



Chap. 22, 23. 
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23. Now the manner in which they dug was the following : ® 
a line was drawn across by the city of Sane ; and along this 
the yarious nations parcelled out among themselves the 

and Olophyxus on the north. Aero- Voyage Pittoresqne, tom. ii. partie i. 

thoiim (Acrothon), according to Pliny, p. PiSj Leake’s hTorthern Greece, iii. 

was situated on the summit of Athos p. 145 ; Bowen’s Mount Athos, &c., p. 
(H. N. iv, 10). They were, one and 57; Journal of Geograph. Society, 
all, small and unimportant places. xvii.). Captain Spratt appears to have 

® The whole story of the canal across surveyed the isthmus with great cxact- 
the isthmus of Athos has been con- ness. He found distinct appearances 
sidered a fable by some writers (Juven. of the ancient cutting, almost across 
X. 173, 174; Pococke, voi. ii. partii. p, its whole extent, only failing wliero the 
144 ; Consinery, Voyage dans la Mace- canal app.roached the sea, and somo- 

doine, vol. ii. pp. 153, 154). Many what indistinctly marked in the alluvial 

modern travellers, however, have given plain north of the hills ; as the accom- 

accounts of the distinct traces which panying plan, which is taken from his 
I'emain of the work (Ghoiseul-Gouffier, careful survey, clearly shows. The 
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V'Ork to be done. When the trench grew deep, the workmen 
at the bottom continued to dig, while others handed the earth, 
as it w^as dug out, to labourers placed higher up upon ladders, 
and these taking it, passed it on further, till it came at last 
to those at the top, who carried it off and emptied it away. 
All the other nations, therefore, except the Phcmiicians, had 
double labour ; for the sides of the trench fell in continually, 
as could not but happen, since they made the width no greater 
at the top than it was required to be at the bottom. But the 
Phcenieians showed in this the skill which they are wont to 
exhibit in all their undertakings. For in the portion of the 
work which was allotted to them they began by making the 
trench at the top twice as wide as the prescribed measure, and 
then as they dug downwards apiiroached the sides nearer and 
nearer together, so that when they reached the bottom their 
part of the wnrk was of the same width as the rest. In a 
meadow near,^ there was a place of assembly and a market ; 
and hither great quantities of corn, ready ground, were 
brought from Asia. 

2i. It seems to me, when I consider this work, that Xerxes, 
in making it, was actuated by a feeling of pride, wishing to 
display the extent of his power, and to leave a memorial 
behind him to posterity. For notwithstanding that it was 
open to him, with no trouble at all,’^ to have had his ships 


canal forms a line of ponds, from two 
to eight feet deep and from sixty to 
ninety broad, nearly from one sea to 
the other. It was “ cut through beds 
of tertiary sands and marls” (which 
would account for the falling in of the 
banks), being probably, where it was 
deepest, not more than sixty feet below 
the natural surface of the ground, which 
at its highest point rises only fifty-one 
feet above the sea level. It was not 
really a great work, but a very easy one, 
and can scarcely have taken, more than 
a year to complete. Colonel Leake 
regards it as a very politic proceeding, 
on account of the dangerous character 
of the navigation about the peninsula, 


especially on its north coast, which has 
no harbours (vide supra, vi. 44, note) . 
So also Sir G-. Bowen (p. 5S) . 

® The “meadow ” intended can only 
be the alluvial plain above mentioned, 
where the traces of the canal become 
faint. 

^ The light ships of the ancients were 
easily transported in this way across 
the land. So frequent was the practice 
at the Isthmus of Corinth, that the line 
traversed by vessels acquired there 
the proper name of Diolcus (AfeA«os, 
Hesych. ad voc.). Instances of the 
passage of ships in this way are abun- 
dant in the Greek historians (cf. 
Thucyd. iii. 81, iv. 8 ; Polyb. iv. 19, v. 
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drawn across the isthmus, yet he issued orders that a canal 
Hhould be made through which the sea mjght flow, and that it 
should be of such a width as would allow of two triremes 
passing through it abreast with the oars in action. He like- 
svise gave to the same persons who were set over the digging 
of the trench, the task of making a bridge across the river 
Strymon. 

25. While these things were in progress, he wiis having 
cables prepared for his bridges, some of papyrus and some ol 
white flax,® a business which he entrusted to the PhamiciaiiB 
and the Egyptians, He likewise laid up stores of provisions 
in divers places, to save the army and the beasts of burthen 
from suffering want upon their march into Greece. He in- 
quired carefully about all the sites, and had the stores laid up 
in such as were most convenient, causing them to be brought 
across from various parts of Asia and in various ways, some 
in transports and others in merchantmen. The greater 
portion was carried to Leuce-Acte,^ upon the Thracian coast ; 
some part, how^'ever, was conveyed to Tyrodiza,^ in the country 
of the Perinthians, some to Doriscus,^ some to Eion® upon the 
Strymon, and some to Macedonia. 

26. During the time that all these labours were in progress, 
the land army which had been collected w^as marching with 
Xerxes towards Sardis, having started from Critalla^ in Cappa- 


101, viii. 36; Dio Cass. 1142), and ex- 
plain expressions in the poetis 'vvhieh 
have caused some difficulty (Apoll, 
Rhod. i. 375 ; Herat. Od. x. iv. 2). 

® Both these materials were used tor 
ropes by the Egyptians. (See notes 
on Book ii. chap. 89, and chap. 96 ; on 
Book Yiii, chap. 17 ; and on Book ix. 
(;hap. 32.)-~[G. W.] 

Leuce-Acte, orthe “ White Strand,*’ 
was one of the Greek settlements on 
the coast of the Propontis (Seylax, 
Peripi. p. 68 ; Lysias adv. Alcib, des. 
ord. p. 142; with the comment of 
Demetrius, ap. Harpocrat. in voc.). 
It cannot have been far north of 
Paciya. 


^ Tyrodiza, according to Stephen (ad 
voc.), was the same place as Seri'hium ; 
and Serrhium, or SeiThoum, was a for- 
tress in the neighbourhood of Doris- 
cus, as is plain from a passage in Livy 
(xxxi. 17). The exact site cannot be 
fixed ; but it wms probably near tlie 
Serrhean promontory of Stephen (ad 
voc. 'Zeppetov), which seems to be the 
''^Mons Serrium” of Pliny, between 
Doriscus and Maronea (H. N. iv. 11). 
The fact that a portion of this coast 
belonged to the* Perinthians may ac- 
count for their war with the P00O- 
nians (supra, v. 1). 

^ Inf ra, ch. 59. ^ Infra, ch. 113. 

^ Gritalla is unknown to any other 
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doeia. At tliis spot all the host which was about to accom- 
pany the king in his passage across the continent had been 
bidden to assemble. And here I have it not in my power to 
mention which of the satraps was adjudged to have brought 
his troops in the most gallant array, and on that account 
rewarded by the king according to his promise ; for I do not 
know whether this matter ever came to a judgment. But it 
is certain that the host of Xerxes, after crossing the river 
Halys, marched through Phrygia till it reached the city of 
Celsen®.® Here are the sources of the river Mseander, and 


writer. No doubt it lay, ass Kennell 
fcays (Geography of Herodotus, p. 
319), on the royal road from Susa to 
Sardis, but the course of this road 
through Cappadocia is very uncertain, 
and it is impos.sible to say at what 
point it ci’ossed the Halys. Critalla 
certainly lay to the east of that river, 
and probably at no great distance from 
it. 

EenneH's identification of CritaUa 
with the modern ErecjU is based upon 
a double error. He believes tbo range 
of Taurus to give rise to the principal 
stream of the Halys, which is thus 
imagined to flow by Eregli) leaving it 
to the east. And he supposes the royal 
road to have passed through the Cili- 
cian gates and the plain of Issus. But 
the road took a northerly course, as 
has been already explained (supra, v. 
52) ; and the Halys has no source in 
the Taurus range, nor any stream of 
moment falling into it from the south. 
Eregli is in Phrygia, not Cappadocia, 
and must have lain considerably out of 
the great post-road, 

^ The site of Celaenm, unlcnown till 
within those few years, has been de- 
terminalcly fixed by Mr. Hamilton 
(Asia Minor, vol. i, pp. 498-500). It is 
the modern Eeenair (lat. 38" 3', long, 
30® 200 • This town, w^hich abounds in 
remains of high antiquity, is situated 
near the source of the southern or 
main stream of the Mmander, and in 
all respects corresponds to the accounts 
left of the ancient Celcenas, Two 
streams, both probably supplied from 


the lake of Bomhai (cf. Strab. xii. p. 
835), situated at a much higher level 
in a plain a little to the east (Hamil- 
ton, ii. p. 366), rise from the range of 
hills which runs from KetzUBorlou to 
IsJielcU, under circumstances exactly 
in accord with the descriptions given 
by ancient writers. One is a gentle 
stream, and issues from a reedy lake 
two miles round, enclosed amid lofty 
hills. This is evidently the Mseander 
(“amnis Mseander ortus h lacu in 
Monte Aulocrene,’’ Plin. H. N. v. 29). 
The other “gushes out with great 
rapidity from what seems to have been 
once a cavern at the base of a rocky 
cliff, and flow's down a narrow channel 
•with considerable force and noise” 
(Hamilton, i, p. 499). This is the 
Catarrh act es or Marsyas. The two 
streams join at a shorh distance fx'oni 
the present town. (Compare with the 
account in Hamilton, Colonel Leake's 
anticipations, Asia Minor, p. 160-102, 
and the passages there quoted j Xen. 
Anab. i. ii. 7, 8; Strab. xii. p. 835; 
Arrian, Exp. Alex. i. 29 ; Quint. Curt, 
iii, 1 ; Liv. xxxviii. 38 ; Max. Tyr. 
viii. 8.) 

Celsenje became a royal residence on 
the return of Xerxes, who built .him- 
self a palace there at the source of the 
Marsyas (Xen. Anab. i. ii. § 9). Cy- 
rus, in later times, had also a park and 
a palace there. The palace was situ- 
ated at the head of the Mmander (ibid. 
§ 7). Gelsenm was a town of great 
size and importance {iJL^ydX'i} Koi 
eh^aifAtav, Xen. “ Caput Phrygia,” 
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likewise of another stream of no less size, which bears the 
name of Catarrhactes (or the Cataract) ; the last-named river 
has its rise in the market-place of Celsenae, and empties itself 
into the Maeander. Here, too, in this market-place, is hung 
up to view the skin of the Silenus ® Marsyas, which Apollo, 
as the Phrygian story goes, stripped off and placed there. 

27 . Now there lived in this city a certain Pythius, the son 
of Atys, a Lydian.’ This man entertained Xerxes and his 
whole army in a most magnificent fashion, offering at the 
same time to give him a sum of money for the war. Xerxes, 
upon the mention of money, turned to the Persians who stood 
by, and asked of them, “ Who is this Pythius, and what 
wealth has he, that he should venture on such an offer as 
this ? ” They answered him, “ This is the man, 0 King ! who 
gave thy father Darius the golden plane-tree,® and likewise 
the golden vine ; ® and he is still the wealthiest man we know 
of in all the world, excepting thee.” 

28. Xerxes marvelled at these last words ; and now, address- 


Liv.). Antiochns Soter transferred 
the inhabitants to Apamea, which he 
built at a short distance (Strab. Liv.). 
Apamea afterwards lost its name and 
became Oiboton. (Plin. H. N. L s. c.). 

^ Siienns, originally applied as a 
proper name to the oldest and most 
famons of the Satyrs, was used after- 
wards as a common appellation for 
those monsters generally. (See Horn. 
Hymn, in Ven. 263 ; Etym. Mag. ad' 
voo. ; and cf . Voss, ad Virg. Eel. vi. 14.) 

The story of Marsyas is told by 
ApoUodoriis (i. it. § 2), Died. Siculus 
(iii. 59), Plutarch (De Music, ii. pp. 
1132, 1133),Hygitms (Fab. cbw.),and 
others. The skin was still shown at 
Celmum in Xenophon’s time (Anab. i. 
ii. J 8). 

7 Pliny calls Pythius a Bithynian 
(H. N. xxxiii, 10), Mr. Grote a Phry- 
gian (Hist, of Greece, v. p. 34), There 
is no reason to doubt the statement of 
Herodotus. 

® Antiochus the Arcadian, who had 
seen this plane-tree, declared that it 
was so small it would scarcely shade 


a grasshopper (r^/y f>iipov}jL4i^v 
TrXaravov ohx tfcav^v eJpai rerriyt fJKiav 
Xen. Hell. vir. i. § 38), He, 
however, may well be suspected of un- 
fairness, since his object was to decry 
the resources of Persia. The plane- 
tree was very celebrated (Athen. xii. 
p. 539, D. j Plin. H. bT. xii. 1, xxxiii. 
iO ; Tzet. Chil. i. xxxii. 925 ; Dio 
Chrys. Orat. Ivii. ad &i.). It was 
finally carried off from the citadel of 
Susa by Antigonus (b.c. 31G), when he 
fought against Eumenes (Died. Sic. 
xix. 48). 

According to Plutarch, the wealth 
of Pythius was derived from gold- 
mines in the neighbourhood (De Virt. 
Muliebr. ii. p. 262, D.) 

® The golden vine was even more 
famous than the plane-tree. It is said 
to have been the work of Theodore the 
Samian (Himer. Eel. xxxi. 8). The 
bunches of grapes were imitated by 
means of the most costly precious 
stones (Phylaroh. ap. Athen. 1. s. c,). 
It overshadowed the couch on which 
the kings slept. 
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ing Pythins with, his own lips, he ashed him what the amount 
of his wealth really was. Pythius answered as follows : — 

0 King ! I will not hide this matter from thee, nor make 
pretence that I do not know how rich I am ; but as I know 
perfectly, I will declare all fully before thee. For when thy 
journey was noised abroad, and I heard thou wert coming down 
to the Grecian coast, straightway, as I wished to give thee a 
sum of money for the war, I made count of my stores, and 
found them to be two thousand talents of silver, and of gold 


four millions of Daric staters,' 


1 The Bfcater was the only gold coin 
hnown to the Greeks generally. It 
was adopted by them from, the Asia- 
tics, from whom their gold was in 
the earlier time entirely derived. The 
staters of different countries differed 
slightly in weight and value. The 
Macedonian weiglied 133 grains (value 
11. Zs.6d.), the Attic 132^^ grs. (value 
IL 3s. 5d.), the Lamp.sacene 129 
grains (value 11. 2.s. 9 id.), thePhocman 
127 grains (value IL 2s. 6^d.) The 
Persian Baric was a gold coin very 
like the stater : it weighed about 
123*7 grains, and was consequently 
worth not quite twenty-two shillings 
(11 Is. 10|d.). Pythius therefore, 
according to the statement of Hero- 
dotus, possessed gold coin to the value 
of 4,339,5461. His 2000 talents of 
silver would be worth 487,500L ; so 
that the entire sum which Pythius 
offered to Xerxes would be a little 
short of five millions of our money 
(4,827,1441.). I do not know why this 
estimate should be thought inci'edible. 
(See Grote’s Hist, of Greece, vol. v. p. 
36, note.) 

With respect to the word Daric,” 
which has been derived from a sup- 
posed ancient Persian root Bard, signi- 
fying a king (Gesenius, Heb. Lex. ad 
voc. Scott and Liddell, ad voc. 

dap€uc6s; Smith’s Diet, of Ant., )&c.), 
m there is no evidence of the exist- 
ence of any such root in ancient Per- 
sian, perhfi ps it is best to acquiesce in 
the old derivation, suggested by the 
etymologists (Etym, Magn. ad voc. ; 


wanting seven thousand. All 


Harpocrat. ad voc.), and to connect 
the term with Darius, whose gold coin, 
age was so celebrated (supra, iv, 166). 
It would thus resemble the French 
words “ lotL'is ” and “napoleon.’* 

The Daric bore for its impression, on 
the one side, the figure of the king 
with a bow and arrow in his hands (cf . 
Plut. Vit. Artaxerx. c. 20), kneeling 
on one knee; and on the other an 
irregular cleft, or “ quadrata inousa.” 
I’he subjoined fi^re is taken from a 
Daric in the British Museum. 



There are silver Darios, as well as 
gold ones, with the same device. 
These are generally tetradrachms, 
weighing about 235 grains. 

A new theory has been recently 
started on the subject of the “ Ary- 
andics,” or silver coins issued by Ary- 
andes (supra, iv. 166). M. Lenormant 
has described two coins, upon which 
the name of Aryandes, or a part of it 
(AYS A or AkiAY^A), appears in GreeA' 
characters, and which he considers to 
have been issued by the celebrated 
Satrap (Essai sur les Monnaies des 
Lagides, p. 169). The device is a 
chariot drawn by two horses, contain- 
ing a king and a charioteer, "with t\ 
battlemented wall and a galley on tht* 
obverse. The name is on this latter 
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this I willingly make over to thee as a gift ; and when it is 
gone, my slaves and my estates in land will he wealth enough 
for my wants.” 

29. This speech charmed Xerxes, and he replied, Dear 
Lydian, since I left Persia there is no man but thou who has 
either desired to entertain my army, or come forward of his 
own free will to offer me a sum of money for the war. Thou 
hast done both the one and the other, feasting my troops 
magnificently, and now making offer of a right noble sum. 
In return, this is what I will bestow on thee. Thou shalt be 
my sworn friend from this day; and the seven thousand 
staters which are wanting to make up thy four millions I will 
supply? so that the full tale may be no longer lacking, and 
that thou mayest owe the completion of the round sum to me. 
Continue to enjoy all that thou hast acquired hitherto ; and be 
sure to remain ever such as thou now art. If thou dost, thou 
wilt not repent of it so long as thy life endures.” 

30. When Xerxes had so spoken and had made good his 
promises to Pythius, he pressed forward upon his march ; and 
passing Anaua, a Phrygian city, and a lake from which salt is 
gathered,^ he came to Colossse,^ a Phrygian city of great size, 


latter side. Coins of the same type 
are in the British Museum series, but 
none with the name of Aryandes. On 
one there is some trace of a name ; but 
it is very faint ; and the characters 
appear to be Phoenician. The general 
type answers to the description of a 
coin in Mionnet (Supplement, tom. viii. 
pp. 426,427, No. 33), which he thinks 
Persian. Gesenius figures a coin 
nearly similar (Monumenta Phoenic. 
Tab. 36, G.), and calls it Cilioian. 

^ Of Aiiana itself no further notice 
is fouud ; for Stephen mei’eiy quotes 
from Herodotus. The lake is evidently 
Lake QhardaJcj which lies on the route 
between Deenair (Celseneo) and Co- 
loss 0 B, and still supplies the whole 
country round with salt. Mr. Hamil- 
ton says, — ‘‘After passing this hill, we 
halted near the extremity of the lake 
to observe the process of collecting 


the salt, at which the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring village of Ohardak 
were busily employed. The lake being 
nearly dry, the water in the centre is so 
thoroughly saturated that, owing to the 
great evaporation constantly going on, 
the salt crystallises on the surface, and 
is scraped oJ^ with large wooden spades. 

. . . As it is obtained it is brought 
on shore and placed in large heaps 
along the banks, where it appeared 
clear and in large crystals : it is pro- 
cured in considerable quantities, and 
sells for ten paras the oke, or about a 
farthing a pound ; and after supplying 
the neighbouring country, the rest is 
sent to Smyrna” (Asia Minor, vol. i. 
pp. 503, 504). Arrian calls this lake 
Lake Ascania (Exp. Alex. i. 29) . Strabo 
mentions it (xii. pp. 838, 839), but does 
not give it a name. 

® Colossse has been generally sup- 
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situated at a spot where the river Lyons plunges into a chasm 
and disappears. This river, after running underground a dis- 
tance of about five furlongs, reappears once more, and empties 
itself, like the stream above mentioned, into the Mseander. 
Leaving Colosste, the army approached the borders of Phrygia 
where it abuts on Lydia ; and there they came to a city called 
Cydrara,^ where was a pillar set up by Croesus, having an 
inscription on it, showing the boundaries of the two countries. 

31 . Where it quits Phrygia and enters Lydia the road 
separates ; the way on the left leads into Caria, while that on 
the right conducts to Sardis. If you follow this route, you 
must cross the Mseander, and then pass by the city Callatebus,® 
where the men live who make honey out of wheat and the 



posed to have been situated at OkonSSy 
the ancient Chonaa, with which Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitns identifies it 
(de Themat. i, 3, p. 24). Mr. Hamil- 
ton, however, seems to have discovered 
the true site, at the distance of three 
miles from C/ionos, in the plain, on the 
banks of the Lyons (Tchorulc). Here 
he fonnd an ancient theatre, and abnn- 
dant remains of an extensive town by 
the side of the river, and at a point 
where it is very conceivable that the 
Lycns may have had in former times 
an underground course. Two streams 
fall into the Lyons at this point, from 
the north and from the south, both 
possessed of strong petrifying or in- 
ornsting qualities. The Lycus here 
flows in a deep chasm, and the streams 
trickling over the rocks gradually in- 
crust them with their deposit. The 
operation of this process naturally 
causes the cliffs gradually to approach 
one another, and may, in the time of 
Herodotus, have actually arched over 
the main stream. Earthquakes, to 
which the district is very liable (cf. 
Strab. xii. 837), would naturally break 
up this soft crust, which would fall in- 
to the river and be carried away, after 
which the process would recommence. 
(See Hamilton’s Asia Minor, vol. i. pp. 
510-512 ; and compare the passage of 
Pliny which he quotes, H. H, xxxi, 20.) 


There seems to have been another 
similar covered passage, lower down 
the stream., in the time of Strabo 
(1. s. c.), which has also disappeared 
since his day. This was near Laodicea, 
just above the j unction of the Lycus 
with the Cadmus (GievJc Boima/r 8%). 
The traditions of the natives confirm 
the notion of such covered ways liav- 
ing existed and breaking up (Hamil- 
ton, p. 522). 

^ Cydrara is thought to be identical 
with the Cariira of Strabo (1. s. c. and 
xiv. p. 948. See Leake’s Asia Minor, 
p. 251, and cf. Biihr ad loc.), which in 
his time was the boundary between 
Phrygia and Ocaria, The hot springs 
near Bm'wi Kieui seem to mark this 
site. It is certain that the separation 
of the roads must have been nearly at 
this place (cf. Leake), The road to 
Sardis undoubtedly passed through the 
opening in Mount Messogis where 
Tripolis stands, and then struck into 
the valley of the Cogamus. 

® Cailatebus is mentioned by no 
other writer, if we except Stephen, 
who follows Herodotus. Perhaps it 
occupied the site of Philadelphia (Allah 
Bheh&r). The earthquakes to which 
this whole district (the Catacecaumene 
of Strabo) is liable, account for the 
disappearance of cities. 
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fruit of the tamarisk,® Xerxes, who chose this way, found 
here a plane-tree'^ so beautiful, that he presented it with 
golden ornaments, and put it under the care of one of his 
Immortals.® The day after, he entered the Lydian capital. 

32. Here his first care was to send off heralds into Greece, 
who were to prefer a demand for earth and water, and to 
require that ];)reparations should be made everywhere to feast 
the King. To Athens indeed and to Sparta he sent no such 
demand but these cities excepted, his messengers w'ent 
everywhere. Now the reason why he sent for earth and water 
to states which had already refused, was this: he thought 
that although they had refused when Darius made the de- 
mand, they would now be too frightened to venture to say 
him nay. So he sent his heralds, wishing to know. for certain 
how it would be. 

33. Xerxes, after this, made preparations to advance to 
Abydos, where the bridge across the Hellespont ^ from Asia to 
Eui‘ 0 |)e was lately finished. Midway between Sestos and 


The tamarisk still grows in abun- 
dance down the wliole valley of the 
Cogamiis (Hamilton, vol. ii. pp. 374- 
376). 

^ The plane-trees of this district are 
nif-ignilicent. Mr. Hamilton noticed 
the half -rained trank of one of the 
most gigantic he had ever seen ” near 
Laodicea {Eslci Hissm'), in the valley of 
the Lycns (Asia Minor, i. p. 517) . 


^ Infra, ch. 83, 

® The reason for this abstinence is 
given below (ch. 133) . 

^ The site of this bridge is supposed 
to have been from X agara Point to the 
low spot eastward of Sestos, where the 
level shore on either side is convenient 
for the march of troops. The channel 
is more than 7 stadia broad, being 
about mile English. — [G. W.] 



Xagara Point, site of Ahydos (from the West). 


VOL. IV. 
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Madytus^ in the Hellespontine Chersonese, and right over 
against Ahydos, there is a rocky tongue of land which runs 
out for some distance into the sea. This is the place where 
no long time afterwards the Greeks under Xanthippus, the 
son of Ariphron, took Ai’tayctes the Persian, who was at that 
time governor of Sestos, and nailed him living to a plank,^ 
He was the Arta^’^ctes who brought women into the temple 
of Protesilaiis at Elasus, and there was guilty of most unholy 
deeds. 

84. Towards this tongue of land then, the men to whom the 





Site of Xerxes* Bridge, opposite Nagara Point. 


^ Madytus was one of the less im- 
portant cities of the Chersonese. It 
is omitted by Scylax and Ptolemy. 
Xenophon however mentions it (Hel- 
ien. I, i. § 3) 5 and Livy in two places 


(xxxi. 16,^ and xxxiix. 38). It had also 
been noticed by Heoatseus (Steph. 
Byz. ad voc.). The place and name 
remain in the modern Maito, 

® Vide infra, ix. 116-120. 
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business was assigned, carried out a double bridge from 
Abydos ; and while the Phoemcians constriieted one line with 
cables of white flax, the Egyptians in the other used ropes 
made of papyrus. Now it is seven furlongs across from Abydos 
to the opposite coast.^ When, therefore, the channel had 
been bridged successfully, it happened that a great storm 
arising broke the whole work to pieces, and destroyed all that 
had been done. 

B5. So wdien Xerxes heard of it, he was full of wrath, and 
straightway gave orders that the Hellespont should receive 
three hundred lashes, and that a pair of fetters should he cast 
into it. Nay, I have even heard it said, that he bade the 
branders take their irons and therewith brand the Hellespont. 
It is certain that he commanded those who scourged the 
waters to utter, as they lashed them, these barbarian and 
wicked words : Thou bitter water, thy lord lays on thee this 
punishment because thou hast wronged him without a cause, 
having suffered no evil at his hands. Verily King Xerxes 
will cross thee, wdiether thou wilt or no. . Well dost thou 
deserve that no man should honour thee with sacrifice ; for 
thou art of a truth a treacherous and unsavoury river.’’ ^ 
While the sea was thus punished by his orders, he likewise 
commanded that the overseers of the work should lose their 
heads.® 

36. Then they, whose business it was, executed the unpleas- 
ing task laid upon them ; and other master-builders were set 


^ Snpra, iv. 85, note L 
® The remark of Mr. Blakesley is 
just, tlmt “the Hellespont, perfectly 
land-locked, and with a stream run- 
ning some three knots an hour, 
presents to a person who is sailing on 
it altogether the appearance of a 
river ; ’’ and that “ it is from this 
notion that the epithets TrXarhs and 
wnreipciiv are applied to it in the Ho- 
meric poems ” (not. ad loc). 

® Mr. Grote has well vindicated the 
several points of this narrative from the 
sceptical doubts thrown out by Larcher 


(note ad loc.), Muller (Kleine Schrif- 
ten, ii. pp. 77, 78), Thiriwali (Hist, of 
Greece, ii. p. 252), Stanley (ad iEsch. 
Pers. 728), Blomfield (ibid.), and 
others (Hist, of Greece, v. pp. 21-24). 
They are thoroughly in keeping witli 
the character of an Oriental despot, 
and with traits which writers inimical 
to Herodotus recoid of Xerxes. (Oom- 
pare the letter to Mount Athos in 
Plutarch, ai. p. 455, E, and the mes- 
sage of insult to Apollo, recorded by 
Gtesias, Exc. Pers, § 27.) 
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over the work, who accomplished it in the w^ay which I will 
now describe. 

They joined together triremes and penteeonters, 360 to 
support the bridge on the side of the Euxine Sea, and 314 to 
Bustain the other; and these they placed at right angles to the 
Sea, and in the direction of the current of the Hellespont, 
relieying by these means the tension of the shore eablesJ 
Having joined the vessels, they moored them wdth anchors of 
iiiuisual size, that the vessels of the bridge towards the Euxine 
might resist the winds which blow from within the straits, and 
that those of the more western bridge® facing the Egean, might 
withstand the winds wiiich set in from the south and from the 
south-east.^ A gap -was left in the penteconters in no fewer 
than three places, to afford a passage for such light craft as 
chose to enter or leave the Euxine. When all this was done, 
they made the cables taut from the shore by the help of 


^ I agree with Mr. Grote (Hist, of 
Greece, v. p. 26, note) as to the con- 
struction and meaning of this difficult 
passage. Herodotus considers the 
shore cables to be the real bridge (ride 
supra, ch, 34), and the ships to be only 
a support rendered necessary by the 
unusual width of the channel. He 
has in his mind the bridges over rivers, 
common in Persia (Xen. Anab. ii. 4), 
which gave the idea of this grand 
work, where, if the stream was nar- 
row, the ropes passed from shore to 
shore required no support at all j if it 
•was wider, they had to be sustained 
by boats, or some other contrivance. 
The ships sustaining the ropes were 
moored (he says) parallel to the 
stream of the Hellespont, and so at 
right angles with the Buxine, the 
longest direction of which he knew to 
be from east to west. Triremes and 
penfc(.‘contcrs ^reve used indifferently 
in the work, the greatest number in 
the upper bridge, either because the 
channel was wider at that part, or 
because, to meet the full force of the 
current, greater strength was required, j 
All the ships were moored stem and 1 


stern down the stream of the Helles- 
pont, which here runs with consider- 
able rapidity (Wood’s Description of 
the Troad, p. 820 ; Chandler, vol. i. 
p. 12 ; EennelTs Geograph, of Herod, 
p. 123. Compare the Homeric epithet, 
aydpftoos^ II. ii. 845, xii. 30). Pro- 
bably they almost touched one another, 
except in the three places where an 
interval was left. 

® We see here that Herodotus is 
aware of the fact, that the real direc- 
tion of the Hellespont is north-eas^ 

■ and south-west, not due north and 
south. 

® One would have expected south- 
west here, rather than south-east, as 
the Hellespont lies most open to a 
wind from that quarter. Herodotus 
perhaps speaks from local knowledge 
of the actual direction of the highest 
winds. We certainly cannot take 
Kotus and Eurus (as Mr. Blakesley 
does) for winds blowing up and down 
the channel respectively. They are 
separated by only one point of the 
compass. (See the tables in Gdttling’s 
I Hesiod, pp. 38, 39.) 
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\Yooden capstans. This time, moreover, instead of using the 
two materials separately, they assigned to each bridge six 
cables, two of which were of white flax, while four were of 
papyrus. Both cables were of the same size and quality ; but 
the flaxen ^vere the heavier, weighing not less than a talent the 
cubit. When the bridge across the channel was thus complete, 
trunks of trees were sawn into planks, which were cut to the 
■width of the bridge, and these w^ere laid side by side upon the 
tightened cables, and then fastened on the top. This done, 
brush-wood was brought, and arranged upon the planks, after 
which earth ■v’^as heaped upon the brushwmod, and the whole 
trodden down into a solid mass. Lastly a bulw^ark was set xip 
on either side of this cause-v^ay, of such a height as to j)revent 
the sumpter-beasts and the horses from seeing over it and 
taking fright at the water. 

87. And no-w when all was prepared — the bridges, and the 
works at Athos, the breakwaters about the mouths of the 
cutting, wdiich were made to hinder the surf from blocking up 
the entrances,^ and the cutting itself; and -when the news came 
to Xerxes that this last was completely finished, — then at 
length the host, having first wintered at Sardis, began its 
march towards Abydos, fully equipped, on the first api^roach 
of S2:)rmg. At the moment of departure, the sun suddenly 
quitted liis seat in the heavens, and disappeared, though there 
W'ere no clouds in sight, but the sky was clear and serene.^ 
Day w^as thus turned into night ; wdiereupon Xerxes, who sa^w 
and remarked the prodigy, "was seized with alarm, and send- 
ing at once for the Magians, inquired of them the meaning of 


^ WTion those brealoss’^aters were 
allowed to fall into dceay, the two ends 
of the canal would soon be silted up, 
and disappear. Hence the compara- 
tive obliteration of the catting at its 
two extremities. (See the Plan, page 
25.) 

- Astronomers declai’e that there 
was no eclipse of the sun visible in 
W'estern Asia this year (see Larcher, 


note ad loc.), but that there was one 
the year before, in the spring, April 
19th. Herodotus may perhaps have 
understood of the setting forth from 
SardiSj what was told him of the de- 
parture from Susa in the spring of the 
preceding year. It niay then have 
been his own conjecture that the 
prodigy frightened Pythins. 
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the portent. They replied— God is foreshowing to the 
Greeks the destruction of their cities ; for the sun foretells for 
them, and the moon for UvS.” So Xerxes, thus instructed,^ 
proceeded on his way with great gladness of heart. 

38. The army had begun its march, wdien Pythias the 
Lydian, affrighted at the heavenly portent, and emboldened 
by his gifts, came to Xerxes and said — ‘^Grant me, 0 my 
lord ! a favour which is to thee a light matter, but to me of 
vast account/’ Then Xerxes, who looked for nothing less 
than such a prayer as Pythius in fact preferred, engaged to 
grant him whatever he wished, and commanded him to tell 
his wish freely. So Pythius, full of boldness, wmit on to 
say— 

“ 0 my lord ! thy servant has five sons ; and it chances that 
all are called upon to join thee in this march against Greece. 
I beseech thee, have compassion upon my years ; and let one 
of my sons, the eldest, remain behind, to be my prop and stay, 
and the guardian of my wealth. Take with thee the other 
four; and when thou hast done all that is in thy heart, mayest 
thou come back in safety/’ 

89. But Xerxes w’^as greatly angered, and replied to him : 
^^Thou wretch! darest thou speak to me of thy son, when 
I am myself on the march against Greece, with sons, and 
brothers, and kinsfolk, and friends ? Thou, wdio art my bond- 
slave, and art in duty bound to follow me with all thy house- 
hold, not excepting thy wife! Know that man’s spirit dwelieth 
in his ears, and when it hears good things, straightway it fills 
all his body with delight ; but no sooner does it hear the 
contrary than it heaves and swells with passion. As wdien 
thou didst good deeds and madest good offers to me, thou 
wert not able to boast of having outdone the king in bomiti- 
fulness, so now when thou art changed and grown impudent, 


Tlie explanation is not partionlarly 
clear. The Sun. ami Moon were bofcli 
worshipped by the Persians from a 
very early date (supra, vol. i. p. 418), 
as the Greeks seem to have been aware 


(Ariatoph. Pac. 396-403) ; and the Smi 
(Mithra) more especially (see Book i. 
eh. 131, note The anecdote is 
probably apocryphal. 
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thou shalt not receive all thy deserts, but less. For thyself 
and four of thy five sons, the entertainment which I had 
of thee shall gain protection ; hut as for him. to whom thou 
elingest above the rest, the forfeit of his life shall be thy 
punishment.” Having thus spoken, forthwith he commanded 
those to whom such tasks were assigned, to seek out the 
eldest of the sons of Pythius, and having cut his body 
asunder, to place the twm halves, one on the right, the other 
on the left, of the great road, so that the army might march 
out between them.^ 

40. Then the King's orders were obeyed ; and the army 
marched out between the two halves of the carcase. First of 
all went the baggage-bearers, and the sumpter-beasts, and 
then a vast crowd of many nations mingled together without 
any intervals,^ amounting to more than one half of the army. 
After these troops an empty, space was left, to separate 
between them and the King. In front of the King went first a 
thousand horsemen, picked men of the Persian nation — then 
spearmen a thousand, likewise chosen troops, with their 
spear-heads pointing towards the ground — next ten of the 
sacred horses called Nissean, all dainti.ly caparisoned. (Now’ 
these horses are called Nissean, because they come from the 
Nisaean plain, a vast flat in Media, producing horses of 
unusual size.^) After the ten sacred horses came the holy 


Compare with this the similar 
story of CEobazus (iv. 84). The tales 
are im.portant, as iudicatiiig the rigour 
with which personal service was ex- 
acted among the Oriental nations, 
especially when the monarch was him- 
self going to the held. See the 
remarks of Mr. Grote (Hist, of Greece, 
Y, pp. 36, 37). 

^ I do not understand Herodotus to 
mean that the soldiers of the different 
nations were mixed together, as the 
soldiers from di:^erent provinces in 
the French army (Larcher, ad loc,), 
but only that the contingents of the, 
various nations were not separated by 
Intervals, but marched without any 


regular order in a single body. It is 
plain from the whole narrative (infra, 
ch. 60-86, 210; ix. 31), that in the 
Persian army, as in the C4reek, the 
contingents of the several nations 
formed distinct and sepax^ate corps. 
Compare the aceomit of Xenophon 
(Anab, l. viii. § 9; Harrey 5e ovroi 
Kar h, € 0 V iv TTkamiip irk^pei ap&pt^irav 
etfacTTov rh %Bpos iTTop^^ero); and 
see also Arrian (Exped. Alex. iii. 11). 

® The Xiscean breed of horses con- 
tinued in repute downi to the times of 
Ammianiis Marcelliniis (xxiii. 6). They 
excelled all others in size and speed 
(Strab. apL(rroi$ koI fieytcrois ; Suid. 
ad voc. ct> i€icrroi)i and w'ere generally 
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chariot of Jupiter,'’' drawn by eight milk-white steeds, with 
the charioteer on foot behind them holding the reins; for 
no mortal is ever allow’^ed to mount into the car. Next to 
this came Xerxes himself, riding in a chariot drawn by Nisaean 
horses, with his charioteer, Patiramphes, the son of Otanes, 
a Persian, standing by his side.® 

the property of the Persian kings or ^ ThesacredchariotofJnpiter (Or- 
nobles of the highest rank, miizd) is mentioned by Xenophon in 

The sitnation of the Kissean plain his description of the hain of Oyinis 

from, which they were said to deriv,e, (Oyrop.yiii. iii. 12). The white horses 

their name, is nn certain. According had golden yokes, and were adorned 

to Btrafoo, some placed it in Armenia with garlands. It was followed, he 

(xii. p. 763, 769). Others, according says, by the chariot of the Sun 

to Biiidas (ad voc. l^iffaiov), in Persia. (Mithras), and by another chariot, 

The general consent, however, of the sacred apparently to the element of 

best winters assigns it to Media, where fire. Does this marlf the progress in 

we know from the Behistun Inscrip- corruption of the Persian religion 

tion, that there was a district Nissea between the date of Xerxes, and that 

or Xisaya (col. i. par. 3, § 11). As of Artaxerxes Mnemon, with the 

Alexander Yisited it on his way from customs of whose time Xenophon was 

Opis to Echataiia (Arrian, Exp. Alex. alone acquainted 

vii. 13), it may probably have been ® The Persian monarchs fought 
the tract of excellent pasture land from chariots down to the era of the 

which lies between Behistun and Macedonian conquest. This is plain 

JChorram-Ahad, known as the plains from Arrian (Exp. Alex. ii. 11, iii, 1^) 

of Khawali md AUstar. (See Sir H. and other writers (Q, Curt. Tv. i § 1 

Bawlinson’s march from Zohab to and 15, § 24; Diod. Sic. xvii. 84). 

Khusistan, in the Geograxihical Herein they followed the practice of 

Society’s Journal, vol. ix. p. 100.) the Assyrian kings, as appears from 
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41. Thus rode forth Xerxes from Sardis— but he was accus- 
tomed eTery now and then, when the fancy took him, to alight 
from his chariot and travel in a litter. Immediately behind 
the King there followed a body of a thousand spearmen, the 
noblest and bravest of the Persians, holding their lances in 
the usual manner^ — then came a thousand Persian horse, 
j)icked men — then ten thousand, picked also after the rest, 
and serving on foot.^ Of these last one thousand carried 
spears wdth golden pomegranates at their lower end instead 
of sjDikes ; and these encircled the other nine thousand, who 
bore on their spears pomegranates of silver. The spearmen 
too who pointed their lances towards the ground, had golden 
pomegranates ; and the thousand Persians who follow^ed close 
after Xerxes, had golden apples.^ Behind the ten thousand 
footmen came a body of Persian cavalry, likewise ten 
thousand; after which there was again a void space for as 
much as two furlongs ; and then the rest of the army followed 
in a confused crowd. 

42. The march of the army, after leaving Lydia, was 
directed upon the river Caicus and the land of Mysia. 
Beyond the Caicus the road, leaving Mount Cana upon the 
left, passed through the Atarnean plain, ^ to the city of 


the sculptures recently excavated. 
The chariot used seems to have been 
{like those of the Greeks and Romans) 
light and small, affording barely room 
for three men to stand in it. In battle 
and in hunting, the king and his 
charioteer were the only occupants, 
and stood side by side ; on occasions 
of state tliere was a third person in the 
car, an attendant w'ho bore the royal 
parasol. The representation on pi'e- 
cedi ng page, taken from Ker Porter, 
will furnish a tolerably correct notion 
of the chariots of the Persian kings* 

m ==~ — 

® The rooto of Xerxes from Sardis 
to the Oa'icus is uncertain. He may 
eithex' have descended the valley of. 


® That is, with the point upward. 

^ These were probably the Im- 
mortals, who are spoken of in ch. 83, 
and are there said to have served on 
foot. 

- See Athen. Deipn. xii. p. 514, B. 
In the sculptures at Persex^olis, tho 
spearmen, who evidently represent the 
body-guard of the king, have the 
lower extremity of thoir spears orna- 
mented with a ball, 'which may be 
either an apple or a pomegranate. 
They bear their spears erect. 


" ~ 

the Hermus, and then followed the 
coast road by Cyme, Myrina, Gry- 
neum, and Eicea; or ho may have 
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Carina.^ Quitting this, the troops advanced across the plain 
of Thebe/'" passing Adramyttmni,^and Antanckus,*^ the Pelasgic 
city ; then, holding Mount Ida upon the left hand,^ it entered 
the Trojan territory » On this march the Persians suffered 
some loss ; for as they bivouacked during the night at the 


crossed the hill by Lake Gygsea, and 
entered the upper valley of the 
Oa'icns, where moderns reach it on 
their way from Thyatira {Alc-Tiissat) 
to Pergamos {Bergma). The latter is 
the shorter, but the former the easier 
route. 

With respect to the situation of the 
Atarnean plain, vide supra, i. 160, 
and vi. 28, 29. The geography of this 
tract is still very partially known. By 
Mount Cana, Herodotus appears to 
mean the modern Mount Karada, 
opposite the south-eastern extremity 
of Mytiiene. The army would natu- 
rally leave this mountain to the left 
before entering the Atarnean plain, 
which was on the coast near Bekeli 
KieuL In after times the name of 
Cana or Cana? was applied to a much 
larger district (Strab. xiii. p. 883.) 

^The situation of Carina can only 
be conjectm/ed. It appears from this 
passage to have lain on a ridge sepa- 
rating the Atarnean plain from that of 
Thebe. This district is still unex- 
plored, I believe. Carina was a city 
of some consequence at the time of 
the Ionian colonization, and. furnished 
colonists to Ephesus (Ephor, ap. 
Sfceph. Byz. ad voc. BeVra). After the 
time of Herodotus it disappears from 
history, being only mentioned by 
Pliny, and then as a place that had 
ceased to exist (H. H . v. 30) . 

® The plain of Thebe was so called 
from an ancient town of that name in 
the northern part of the plain, at the 
foot of Mount Ida. Ruins of this 
town, celebrated as being the native 
city of Andromache (Horn. 11. vi, 
395; xxii. 479), remained to the time 
of Strabo {xiii, p. 879). The plain, 
in the centre of which the city of 
Admmyti (Adiamyttium) now stands, 


is one of great beauty and fertility 
(Fellows, Asia Minor, p. 42 ; cf. Liv. 
XXX vii. 19; Polyb. xvi. 1), and was in 
ancient times a constant object of 
contention, first between the Mysians 
and Lydians, and afterwards between 
them and the Greeks (Strab. 1. s. c.). 

^ Adramyttium is said to have been 
founded by Adramytes, or Adramys, 
son of one of the Lydian kings (cf. 
Aristot. ap. Steph. Byz. sub. voc. 
^Adpafivrreioj/^ and Nic. Dam. Fr*. 63). 
It was given to the ejected Delians by 
Pharnaces, in the tenth year of the 
Peloponnesian war (Thncyd. v. 1 ; cf. 
viii. lOS) ; and from that time seems 
to have been reckoned a Greek city 
(Scylax, Peripl. pp. 87, 88). The 
modern town of Adrmnyti^ which re- 
tains both the name and site, boasts 
but few remains of the ancient city 
(Fellows, ut supra). 

^ For the situation of Antandrus, 
vide supra, v. 26. The march of 
Xenophon from Troy to Pergamus 
may conveniently be compared with 
this portion of the route of Xerxes 
(iyrevBey ewopetJoyro Bta rys Tpotas, kcu 
hrepBdyres els ’^Ayravdpoy 

dipiKyowrai TTp^rov eirct 'irapd BdXarrav 
TTOpevofievoi rys AvBias^ els 
^EyrevBey Bi* ^Arpajuvrriov ml Kepropiov 
Trap* *Arapv4a els Katfcov TreStop ekOdpres, 
HepyapLOP mraXajii0dpovcri rys Mutrlas. 
Anab. vit. viii. §§ 7, 8). 

® The true Ida must have been left 
considerably to the right, the army 
crossing the ridge \vhioh extends from 
it westw'ard, and terminates in Cape 
Baba. Herodotus appears to have 
given the name of Ida to the high- 
lands which close in the valley of the 
Scamander on the left, lying w^est and 
south of Bunarhashi. (See the Chart 
on the following page.) 
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foot of Ida, a storm of thunder and lightning bm-st upon 
them, and lulled no small number. 

43. On reaching the Scamander, which was the first 
stream, of all that they had crossed since they left Sardis, 
whose water failed them and did not suffice to satisfy the 
thirst of men and cattle,® Xerxes ascended into the Pergamus 
of Priam, ^ since he had a longing to behold the place. When 
he had seen everything, and inquired into all particulars, he 
made an offering of a thousand oxen to the Trojan Minerva, 
while the Magians poured libations to the heroes who were 
slain at Troy.® The night after, a panic fell upon the camp : 
but in the morning they set off with daylight, and slditing on 
the left hand the towns PJiceteum, Ophryneum, and Dardanus ® 


^ Though the Scamander of Hero- 
dotus (the modern Mendere) has a bed 
from 200 to 300 feet broad, yet the 
stream in the dry season is reduced to 
a slender bi'ook not more than throe 
feet deep (Geograph. Journ. toI. xii. 
p. 31<). it may therefore easily have 
proved insiiliicient to afford good 
water for the entire host. See the 
remarks of Mr. Grote (Hist, of Greece, 
vol. V. p. 37). 

^ By the Pergamus of Priam ” is 
to be understood the acropolis of 
Hew Ilium, which claimed, and was 
believed till after the time of Alex- 
ander, to stand upon the site of the 
ancient city (Strain xiii. p. 855). 
Hither Alexander also ascended, and 
sacrificed to Minerva (Arrian, Exp. 
Alex. i. 11 ; Strab. 1. s. c.). The ruins 
near Kum-ldeui, live miles to the 
south-east of KumdcaJeh) or the lowmr 
castle of the Dardanelles, mark the 
situation of Kew Ilium. (See Leake’s 
A.sia Minor, p. 275.) 

Tlie qne.stiun of the situation of the 
Homeric Ilium scarcely comes within 
the province of a commentator on 
Herodotus. I may however be al- 
lowed to express an opinion (which 
recent discoveries have not shaken) 
in favour of the views of those who 
distinguish bet-ween Old and New 


Ilium, and place the former at Bunar- 
haski, on the left bank of the river. 
(See the accompanying map.) 

2 These acts are “ strange if true.” 

They may have been done to concili- 
ate the Asiatic Greeks, whose defec- 
tion was feared (infra, chs. 51, 52). 
Or they may have been acts of wor- 
ship, of which the Greeks misunder- 
stood, or misrepresented, the true 
character. The Magi would be as 
little likely as the Achsemenian Per- 
sians, to sacrifice to the heroes who 
fell at Troy and to the Trojan Mi- 
nerva. ■■ ■ ■ ■ ' ^ ■ 

3 These were all places of small im- 
portance on or near the coast. Ehoe- 
teum, according to Strabo, was seven 
miles from Si gen m, at the mouth of 
the Hellespont (Strab. xiii. p. 859). 
It TfVas situated near the barrow of 
Aja.x, which is still a marked feature 
on the eastern edge of the Trojan 
plain. Col. Leake identifies Bhoctenm 
with the ruins (Paleo.Kastro) near 
It’Ghelmes^ which stand on an emi- 
nence OA-^erlooking the strait (Leake’s 
Asia Minor, p. 275) ; but those are 
most probably the remains of Ophr}^- 
neum (see Geog. Journ. vol. xii. p. 39), 
which was said to have been the 
burial-place of Hector (Aristodeni. 
Theb. Pr. 6). Rhoeteum may have 
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(whicli borders on Abydos), on the right the Teuerians of 
Gergis/ so reached Abydos.® 

44. AiTived here, Xerxes wished to look upon all his host ; 
so, as there was a throne of white marble upon a hill near the 
city,® which they of Abydos had prej)ared beforehand, by the 
King’s bidding, for his especial use, Xerxes took his seat on 
it, and, gazing thence upon the shore below, beheld at one 
view all his land forces and *all his ships. While thus 
employed, he felt a desire to behold a sailing-match among 
his ships, which accordingly took jilace, and was 'won by the 
Phoenicians of Sidon, much to the joy of Xerxes, who was 
delighted alike with the race and with his army. 

45. And now, as he looked and saw the whole Hellespont 
covered with the vessels of his fleet, and all the shore and 
every plain about Abydos as full as possible of men, Xerxes 
congratulated himself on his good fortune ; but after a little 
while, he wept. 

46. Then Artabanus, the King’s uncle (the same who at the 
first so freely spake his mind to the King, and advised him 
not to lead his army against Greece), when he heard that 
Xerxes was in tears, went to him, and said — 

''How different, sire, is what thou art now doing, from 
what thou didst a little while ago ! Then thou didst con- 
gratulate thyself ; and now, behold ! thou weepest.” 

" There came upon me,” replied he, " a sudden pity, when 
I thought of the shortness of man’s life, and considered that 


occupied the hill immediately opposite 
the tomb of Ajax, where there are 
traces of a town. Concerning the 
site of Bardanus, vide supra, v. 117. . 

Supra, V. 122. 

^ The remains of Abydos lie a little 
north of the upper castle of the Dar- 
danelles (SuManieh-Kalessi) , between 
the fort and the extremity of the pro- 
montory facing Sestos. They are so 
slight that Sir C. Fellows passed them 
once without perceiving them (Asia 
Minor, p. 80). 


It may be questioned whether by 
TTpoc^edpT) xldov X€VKov a throiiB is in- 
tended, and not rather an elevated 
platform whereon the king’s tin-one, 
which he cariied with him (infra, viii. 
90), was to be placed. Such artificial 
platforms are found in the Assyrian 
sculptures (Layard’s Xiueveli and 
Babylon, p. 150). Thrones of white 
marble were not, however, unknown 
to the Greeks. (See Walpole’s Tur- 
key, vol. i. 310.) 
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of all this host, so ntrnierons as it is, not one will be alive 
when a hmidred years are gone by.” 

And yet there are sadder things in life than that,” 
returned the other. '' Short as our time is, there is no man, 
whether it be here among this multitude or elsewhere, who is 
so happy, as not to have felt the wish — I will not say once, 
blit full many a time — that he were dead rather than alive. 
Calamities fall upon us ; sicknesses vex and harass us, and 
make life, short though it be, to appear long. So death, 
through the wretchedness of our life, is a most sweet refuge 
to our race : and God, who gives us the tastes that we enjoy 
of pleasant times, is seen, in his very gift, to be envious.” 

47. True,” said Xerxes; ‘■'human life is even such as 
thou hast painted it, 0 Artabanus ! But for this very reason 
let us turn our thoughts from it, and not dwell on what is so 
sad, when pleasant things are in hand. Tell me rather, if the 
vision which w^e saw’' had not appeared so plainly to thyself, 
wouldst thou have been still of the same mind as formerly, 
and have continued to dissuade me from waarring against 
Greece, or wunldst thou at this time think differently ? Come 
now% tell me this honestly,” 

"OKing!” replied the other, "may the dream which 
hath appeared to us have such issue as we both desire ! For 
my own part, I am still full of fear, and have scarcely power 
to control myself, when I consider all our dangers, and 
especially when I see that the two things which are of most 
consequence are alike opposed to thee.” 

48. " Thou strange man ! ” said Xerxes in reply — "what, I 
pray thee, are the two things thou speakest of ? Does my 
land army seem to thee too small in number, and will the 
Greeks, thinkest thou, bring into the field a more numerous 
host? Or is it our fleet which thou deemest weaker than 
theirs ? Or art thou fearful on both accounts ? If in thy 
judgment we fall short in either respect, it were easy to bring 
together with all speed another armament.” 

49. " 0 King ! ” said Artabanus, " it is not possible that a 
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man of tinclerstaiiding should find fault with the size of tliy 
army or the number of thy ships. The more thou addest to 
these, the more hostile will those two things, whereof I spake, 
become. Those two things are the land and the sea. In all 
the wide sea there is not, I imagine, anywhere a harbour large 
enough to receive thy vessels, in case a storm arise, and 
afford them a sure protection. And yet thou wilt w^ant, not 
one such harbour only, but many in succession, along the 
entire coast by wdiich thou art about to make thy advance. 
In default then of such harbours, it is well to bear in mind 
that chances rule men, and not men chances. Such is the 
first of the two dangers ; and now I will speak to thee of the 
second. The land.will also be thine enemy; for if no one 
resists thy advance, as thou proceedest further and further, 
insensibly allured onwards (for who is ever sated with suc- 
cess ?), thou wilt find it more and more hostile. I mean this, 
that, should nothing else withstand thee, yet the mere dis- 
tance, becoming greater as time goes on, will at last produce a 
famine. Methinks it is best for men, when they take counsel, 
to be timorous, and imagine all possible calamities, but when 
the time for action comes, then to deal boldly.'' 

50. Whereto Xerxes answered— '‘There is reason, 0 Arta- 
banus ! in everything which thou hast said ; but I pray thee, 
fear not aU things alike, nor count up every risk. For if 
in each matter that comes before us thou wilt look to all 
possible chances, never wilt thou achieve anything. Far better 
is it to have a stout heart always, and suffer one's share of 
evils, than to be ever fearing what may happen, and never 
incur a mischance. Moreover, if thou wilt oppose w^hatever is 
said by others, without thyself showing us the sure course 
which we ought to take, thou art as likely to lead us into 
failure as they who advise differently; for thou art but on a 
par with them. And as for that sure course, how eanst thou 
show it us when thou art but a man? I do not believe thou 
canst. Success for the most part attends those who act 
boldly, not those who weigh everything, and are slack to ven- 
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ture. Tlioii seest to how great a height the power of Persia 
has now reached — never w’-onld it have grown to this point 
if they who sate upon the throne before me had been like- 
minded with thee, or even, though not like-minded, had 
listened to councillors of such a spirit. ’Tw'as by brave ven- 
tures that they extended their sway ; for great empires can 
only be conquered by great risks. We foUoAV then the example 
of our fathers in maldng this march ; and we set forward at 
the best season of the year; so, when w^e have brought 
Europe under us, we shall return, without suffering from w^ant 
or experiencing any other calamity. For while on the one 
hand w^e carry vast stores of provisions with us, on the other 
w^e shall have the grain of all the countries and nations that 
we attack ; since our march is not directed a»gainst a pastoral 
people, but against m,en who are tillers of the ground.” 

51. Then said Artabanus — If, sire, thou art determined 
that we shall not fear anything, at least hearken to a counsel 
which I wish to offer ; for wfren the matters in hand are so 
many, one cannot but have much to say. Thou know^est that 
Cyrus the son of Cambyses reduced and made tributary to the 
Persians all the race of the lonians, except only those of 
Attica."^ Now my advice is, that thou on no account lead 
forth these men against their fathers ; ® since w’-e are well able 
to overcome them without such aid. Their choice, if we take 
them with us to the war, lies between showing themselves the 
most wicked of men by helping to enslave their fatherland, or 
the most righteous by joining in the struggle to keep it free. 
If then they choose the side of injustice, they will do us but 
scant good ; while if they determine to act justly, they may 
greatly injure our host. Lay thou to heart the old i)roverb, 
which says truly, ' The begimiing and end of a matter are not 
always seen at once.’ ” 

^ This, of conrse, was not true ; but 
the Persians might not unnaturallj be 
supposed ignorant of ail tlie lonians 
of Europe except the Athenians. 


® Vide infra, viii. 22, where The- 
mistocles makes use of the same argu- 
ment. 
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52. '' Artabamis/’ answered Xerxes, there is notliing in 
ail that thou hast said, wherein then art so wholly wrong as 
In this, that thou suspectest the faith of the lonians. Hawe 
they not given ns the surest proof of their attachment, — a 

• proof which thou didst thyself witness, and likewise all those 
who fought with Darius against the Scythians? When it lay 
wholly with them to save or to destroy the entire Persian 
army, they dealt by ns honoui’ably and "with good faith, and 
did us no hurt at all. Besides, they wall leave behind them 
in our country their wives, their children, and their proper- 
ties — can it then be conceived that they will attempt rebellion? 
Have no fear, therefore, on this score ; but keep a brave heart 
and uphold my house and empire. To thee, and thee only, 
do I intrust my sovereignty.” 

53 . After Xerxes had thus spoken, and had sent Artabanus 
away to return to Susa, he summoned before him all the 
Persians of most repute, and when they appeared, addressed 
them in these words : — 

Persians, I have brought you together because I wished to 
exhort you to behave bravely, and not to sully with disgrace 
the former achievements of the Persian people, which are very 
great and famous. Piather let us one and all, singty and 
jointly, exert ourselves to the uttermost; for the matter 
wherein we are engaged concerns the common w-eal. Strain 
every nerve, then, I beseech you, in this war. Brave warriors 
are the men we march against, if rei)ort says true ; and such 
that, if we conquer them, there is not a people in all the 
wmiid which will venture thereafter to withstand our arms. 
And now let us offer prayers to the gods^ who w^atch over the 
welfare of Persia, and then cross the chamieL” 


® Ormiizd is spoken of ttironglioiifc 
tlie Inscriptions as “ the chief of the 
gods” (matliista JBdgdnam) or the 
great God ” (Baga, vazarlca) ; and the 
“ other gods ” {anhjd hagdha) are often 
associated with him. The representa- 
tion of Herodotus is therefore so far 
correct j but it is questionable whether 

YOL. IV. 


the Persians had the notion ascribed to 
them in this place, of a special super- 
intendence of different countries by 
distinct deities. Gods whose business 
it is to guard the king’s house (vithiya 
bagdlia) are mentioned ; but national 
deities are nowhere indicated. 


E 
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54. All that day the preparations for the passage continued ; 
and on the moiTOw they burnt all Muds of spices upon the 
bridges, and strewed the way with myrtle-boughs, while they 
waited anxiously for the sun, which they hoped to see as he 
rose. And now the sun api)eared ; and Xerxes took a golden 
goblet and poured from it a libation into the sea, praying the 
while, with his face turned to the sun,^ ^^that no misfortune 
might befal him such as to hinder his conijuest of Europe, 
until he had penetrated to its uttermost boundaries,’" After 
he had prayed, he oast the golden cuj> into the Hellespont, 
and with it a golden bowl, and a Persian sword of the kind 
which they call acinacm? I cannot say for certain whether it 

^ No indication of the worship of the euUus was fullj established. A 

Withra has jet been found in the in- reverential regard for Mithra seems to 

scriptions of Xerxes, — none indeed have been a part of the religion 

until the time of Ai'taxerxes Ochns, brought by the Arians from their pri- 

the fourth in descent from that mon- mitive country. (See voL i. Essay v. 
arch. The records however of the p. 418.) 

intervening period arc almost a blank ; - The Persian acinaces was a short 

and on the whole it is not improbable sword, not a scymitar. It was straight, 

that, so early as the reign of Xerxes, not curved, as Josephus expressly de- 
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was as an offering to the sun-god that he threw these things 
into the deep, or whether he had repented of having scourged 
the Hellespont, and thought by his gifts to make amends to 
the sea for what he had done, 

55. When, howoYer, his offerings were made, the army 
began to cross; and the foot-soldiers, with the horsemen, 
passed over by one of the bridges— that (namely) which lay 
towards the Eiixine— while the snmpter-beasts and the camp- 
followers passed by the other, which looked on the Egean. 
Foremost went the Ten Thousand Persians, all wearing gar- 
lands upon their heads ; and after them a mixed multitude of 
many nations. These crossed ui)on the first day. 

On the next day the horsemen began the passage ; and with 
^ them went the soldiers who carried their spears with the point 
downwards, garlanded, like the Ten Thousand ; — then came 
the sacred horses and the sacred chariot; next Xerxes with 
his lancers and the thousand horse ; then the rest of the 
army. At the same time the ships sailed over to the opposite 
shore. According, however, to another account which I have 
heard, the King crossed the last. 

56. As soon as Xerxes had reached the European side, he 
stood to contemplate his army as they crossed under the lash.‘^ 
And the crossing continued during seven days and seven 
nights, without rest or pause. ’Tis said that here, after 
Xerxes had made the i)assage, a Hellespontian exclaimed — 

Why, 0 Jove, dost thou, in the likeness of a Persian man, 
and with the name of Xerxes instead of thine own, lead the 
whole race of mankind to the destruction of Greece ? It 
would have been as easy for thee to destroy it without their 
aid ! '' 


dares (Aiit, Jod. xx. 7, § 10) . Eepi*e- 
sentations oM it aUoTmcl in the Perse- 
politaii and otlier scnlptnreg. It is 
seen hanging in its sheath, at the 
wearer’s ritflit side (Amm. Marc. xvii. 
4) , in the figures of attendants, while 
in those supposed to represent Mithra 


(see woodcat on previous page, and 
compai’e P. Lajard’s Culte de Mithras, 
a roagnificeut work !), it appears out 
of its scabbard. A simila..r p<.,!niard is 
worn commonly by the Persians c4 the 
present day. 

3 Supra, ch. 22, note 


^«fi 
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57. Wlieii tlie wliole army had crossed, and the troox3S were 
now upon their march, a strange prodigy appeared to them, 
whereof tlie king made no account, though its meaning was 
not difiiciilt to conjecture. Now the prodigy -svas this: — a 
marc brought forth a hare. Hereby it was shown plainly 
enough, that Xerxes would lead forth his host against Greece 
with mighty pomp and splendour, but, in order to reach again 
the spot from wdiich he set out, would have to run for his life. 
There had also been another portent, while Xerxes w'as still 
at Sardis — a mule dropped a foal, neither male nor female ; 
].)ut this likewise w^as disregarded. 

58. So Xerxes, des]3ising the omens, marched foiwvards ; 
and his land army accompanied him. But the fleet held an 
opposite course, and, sailing to the mouth of the Hellespont, ^ 
made its wuy along the shore. Thus the fleet proceeded 
westward, making for Cape Sarpedon,^ wdiere the orders, were 
that it should await the coming up of the troops; but the land 
army marched eastw^ard along the Chersonese, leaving on the 
right the tomb of Ilelle,^ the daughter of Athamas, and on the 
left the city of Cardia. Having passed through the town 
which is called Agora, ^ they skirted the shores of the Gulf of 
Melas, and then crossed the river Melas, whence the gulf 


^ Miilns muluni peperit genitalia 
habeniera turn luaris turn i‘emint« ; sii- 
periora auteio inascultna erant.” The 
creflulity of Heroflotns with respect to 
portents is certa inly great. He relates 
these without the slightest doubt of 
their reality. His knowledge of the 
wonderful things that do occur, and 
his belief iu the frequent active inter- 
position of Hivine Providence in the 
affairs of men, are the cause of his 
ready faith. 

•’ This passage alone sufficiently de- 
terraijies the position of Cape Sarpe- 
don. The j>oint wdiere the fleet and 
army would naturally reunite, and the 
only important promontory between 
the Hellespont and Doriacus, is the 
modern Gape Gvemea, The Scholiast 
on Apollonius Ilhodius (i, 922) indi- 
C'ates this site. 


® The more general tradition was 
that Helle fell into the sea to wffiicli 
she gave h(3r name (Apollod. t. ix, § 5) ; 
V>ut according to some, she arrived in 
the Chersonese, and died there j — Hel- 
laniciis (Fr, 88) says at Factya. We 
.may conclude that the tomb shown as 
hers was near this city, which was on 
the east coast, and so to the right of 
the army. 

This place is mentioned by Scyiax 
(Peripl. j). 68) as lying betw'een Pactya 
and Oardia; and by Demosthenes as 
marking, in the opinion of some, the 
boundary of the Chersonese to the 
north (de Halones. § 40, p. 93). Appa- 
rently therefoi’e it occupied the site 
of Lysimachia, which became Jiexa- 
milium (Ptol. Geogr.iii. 11), and is now 
HexamiU (vide supra, vi. 33, note “). 
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takes its name, ^ the waters of which they found too scanty to 
supply tbe host. From this point their march was to the 
west and after passing JEnos^^- an .iEolian settlement, and 
likewise Lake Stentoris/ they came to Doriseus.^ 

59* ' The name Doriseus is given to a beach and a vast plain 
upon the coast of Thrace, through the middle of which flows 
the strong stream of the Hebfus. Here was the royal fort 
which is like’wise called Doriseus, where Darius had main- 
tained a Persian garrison ever since the time when he attacked 
the Scythians, This place seemed to Xerxes a convenient 
spot for reviewing and numbering his soldiers ; which things 
accordingly he proceeded to do. The sea-captains, who had 
brought the fleet to Doriseus, were ordered to take the vessels 
to the beach adjoining, where Sale stands, a city of the Samo- 
thracians, and Zone, another city.® The beach extends to 
Serrheum,^ the well-knowm promontory ; the whole district in 
former times was inhabited by the Ciconians,'''' Here then the 

® Snpra, vi 41, note L ^ Supra, v, 98, note 

® iEnos retains its name almost un- ^ Zone is mentioned by several au- 
ebanged in tlie modern J/nos (lat, 40^^ cient writers, from Heoataans down. 

45^, long. 26® 4^). It was a place of wards (Hecat. Fr. 132; Scyl. Peripl. 

considerable strength (Liv. xxx. 16). p*65; Plin. H. N. 1. s. o. ; Pomp. Mela, 

According to Stepben (ad voo.) it was ii 2; ApolL Rhod. i. 29); bat tbe 
once called Apsyntbus, and was a name of Sale is not found elsewhere, 
colony from Cuma. Ephorus however This latter city had probably perished 
asserted that the first settlement was before the time of xilexancler. Zone 
made from Alopecoimesns in the Cher- was not a place of any consequence ; 
sonese, colonists being afterward added but it acquired some celebrity from 
from Cuma and llitylene (Pr. 75). the tradition which made it the scene 

Tbe ancient name of JSnoa was Ptoly- of tbe famous miracle of Orpbeus (see 

obria (Strab. vii, p. 462 ; Stepb. Byz. Apollonius and Mela, 1. s. c. ; compare 

sub voc.), from wbicb arose tbe stories also tbe Scholiast on Xicander, p. 23). 
of King Poltys (Apollod. Ii. v. § 9; ^ Serrheum is undoubtedly Cape 

Plutarch, Apopbtheg. ii. p. 174*, C.)* Malcri. It lay east of Mesambria, as is 
^ Pliny seems to have read Atjuem apparent both from tbe present passage 
for Kijxvnv in this passage — at least be and from another further on (infra, eh. 
speaks of a “ port wsStentorig’* between 108). Pliny (H. N. iv, 11) and Appian 
the mouth of tbe Hebrus and JEnos (de Bell. Civ. iv. p. 648) give the name 
(H. K. iv. 11) ; but Herodotus appears of Serrh^um to the mountain, which 
to intend the vast lake or marsh on causes the coast to project at this 
the left bank of the Hebrus {Maritza), ■ point ; and (sxxi. 16) applies it to 
near its mouth, which is one of the a fortified post built here to command 
most remarkable features of this dis- the coast-road. This last is the 
trict. So Kiepert rightly judges Te7xos of Stephen (sub voc. :S€p^eToy). 
(Karte von Hellas, Blatt V.). ^ The Oiconians were among the 
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captains were to bring tbeir ships, and to hanl them ashore 
for refitting, while Xerxes at Doriscns was employed in 
numbering the soldiers. 

60 . What the exact number of the troops of each iiation 
was I cannot say with certainty— for it is not mentioned by 
any one — ^l)ut the whole land army together was found to 
amount to one million seven hundi^ed thousand men. The 
manner in wliieh the numbering took place was the following. 
A body of ten thousand men w^as brought to a certain place, 
and the men were made to stand as close together as possible ; 
after which a circle was drawn around them, and the men 
were let go : then where the cnele had been, a fence was built 
about the height of a man’s middle ; and the enclosure was 
filled continually witli fresh troops, till the whole army had in 
this way been numbered. When the numbering was over, the 
troops were drawn up according to their several nations. 

61 . Now these were the nations that took part in this 
expedition.^' The Persians, who w^ore on their heads the soft 
hat called the tiara, and about their bodies, tunics with 

most celebrated of the early Thracian or thong for throwing the spear, in 

tribes. Homer represents them as any of those subjects ; though there 

inhabiting this same tract at the time is a kind of thong which fitted into a- 

of the Trojan War (Odyss. ix. 39-59). notch at the end of the fishing-spears 

According to Herodotus, when Xerxes of the Egyptians ; but the ainentuni 

made ids expedition, tiiey wore still passed round the shaft about half-way 

masters of a portion of the country down, and was sometimes left on it 

near this coast (infra, chs. 108 and when thrown j as w^hen Philopoemen 

110). At one time their limits seem to was wounded by a javelin that passed 

have extended eastward even beyond through both his thighs, 

the Hebrus (see Plin. H. N. iv. 11, Those in No. I. (p. 56) are — 1, the 

Os Hebri ; portus Stentoris ; Oppi- Shairetana ; 2. the Tokari ; 3. the 

dum iEnos . . . Ciconuni quondam Sh . . . . 4. the Eebo. 
regio ; '' and compare Virg. Georg, iv. In No. II. are — 5. a man of Fount ; 
5^-525). After the expedition of 6. Chiefs of Shari,* 7. theBot-h-no, and 
Xerxes they disappear from history. one of their women. 

® Many people of Asia and Africa In No. III. (p, 57) — l.amanof Kufa; 

are represented in the Egyptian sculp- 2 to 5. some of the Khita (Hittites .^) . 
tures j and as some of thorn were In No. IV. are — 5. a man of Asmaor 
doubtless in the army of Xerxes, it (Samaida ?) j 6. of Lemnn (Lebanon ?) j 
will be interesting to compare their 7. of Xanana or Kanaan (Canaan) ; 8, 
armature with that mentioned by 9. Blacks of Dar-sus and Dar-Ao p j 
Herodotus (see pp. 56, 57, and com- and 10, 11. Chiefs of Cush (Ethiopia) . 
pare vol ii. p. 233). There is no — [G. W.] 

appearance of the amentum {ajK6kri)^ ’ The hat or cap here described, and 
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sleeves, of divers colours, having iron scales upon them like 
the scales of a fish.® Their legs were protected by trousers; 
and they bore wicker shields for bucklers; their quivers 
banging at their backs,® and their arms being a short spear, a 
bow of uncommon size, and arrows of reed. They had like- 
wise daggers suspended from their girdles along their right 
thighs. Otanes, the father of Xerxes’ wife, Amestris,^ was 
their leader. This people was kno'wn to the Greeks in ancient 
times by the name of Cephenians ; but they called themselves 
and were called by their neighbours, Ai’teans.® It was not 


called by B'erodotas indifferently KVft- 
^acria (v, 49) and riapcx^ seems to be 
tbe same with tke plain romid-toxjped 
cap, projecting at the top a little over 
the brows,” which is the ordinary 
head-dress o£ those who wear the 
Fersmn eostnme in the sculptures of 
Fersepolis. A representation has been 
already given (vol. i p, 261). In other 
respects t.he description of Herodotus 
-does not show any great correspond- 
ence with the Persepolitan representa- 
tions. The weapons indeed are the 
same. The spear, the bow, the quiver 
pendant at the back, and the dagger 
hanging from the girdle on the right 
side, are all found. The spears how- 



ever are not remarkably short, being 
'little less than the length of the Greek, 
Le. about seven feet ; nor are the 
bows long, but what we should call 
very short, namely about three feet. 
Coats of scale ax*mour, common in the 
Assyrian sculptures, are nowhere 
found- Trousers are worn, but no 
shield resembling ourauthor^s descrip- 
tion of the (infra, ix. 62), The 

only shield found is very like the Boeo- 
tian. Herodotns probably describes 
the Persian costume of his ow% day^ as 
does Xenophon that of his (Cvrop. vii. 
i, § 2 ; compare Anab. i, viii. § 6). 
The subjoined hgures, which are Per- 
sepoHtan, will illustrate tiiis note. 



s Compare infra, ix. 22. 

® See Sehweighseuser’s Lex. Herod, 
sub voc. vtt6. 

^ Otesias says (Exc. Pers. § 20) that 
Amestris was the daughter of Onopkas, 
or A.naphes, who was the son of Otanes 
the conspirator (infra, ch. 62). He 
however names the conspirator Ono- 


phas (§ 14), so that he really agrees 
with Herodotus in everything except 
the name. 

^ Stephen of Byzantium gives several 
accounts of this word. Artasa, he says, 
was, according to Hellanicus, the name 
of the region inhabited by the Per- 
sians, who were called Artaeans on 
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till Perseus, the son of Jove and Danae, visited Ceplieus, the 
son of Belus, and, marrying his daughter Andromeda, had by 
her a son called Parses (whom he left behind him in the 
country because Gepheus had no male offspring), that the 
nation took from this Parses the name of 'Persians.^ 

62. The Medes had exactly the same equipment as the Per- 
sians ; and indeed the dress common to both is not so much 
Persian as Median.'^ They had for commander Tigranes, of 
the race of the Ach^emenids. These Medes were called 
anciently by all people Arians • ^ but when Medea, the Col- 
chian, came to them from Athens, they changed their name. 
Such is the account which they themselves give.^ 

that account — an esplanation which Cepheus his son, king of Ethiopia (!), 
leaves the real origin and import of and Perses, the grandson of the latter, 
the term rmtouched (cf. Steph. Byz. who proceeds from Ethiopia to Persia, 
sub TOC. ’Apraztt). Again, he says, the and there becomes the progenitor 
Persians called men “ in old times of the Persian kings (1), contradict 
AHmi, as the Greeks called them all that is known of these countries, 
“heroes,” where Artmi seems con- either historically or etlinologically 
founded ndth Arii. Finally he con- (see Apollod. ii. i. § 4; and iv. § 3 ; 
neets the prefix apra in Artaxerxes, compare above, ri. 54, note ; and 
Artabazus, &c., with Artasan, which see also Sir G. W^ilkinsoii’s note ^ on 
would give the meaning of “ great ” (see Book ii . ch. 91) . 
above, vol. iii.App. Book vi., Note A, ad ^Compare Book i. ch. 135, whei’e 
voc. Art^eus). Lassen agrees with this the adoption by the Persians of the 

(Keilinsclii'iften, p. 162). Perhaps the ordinary Median costume is mentioned, 

most probable account that can be It appears by this passage that they 
given of the name “ Artyeans ” is the likewise adopted their military equip- 
foliowing. It stands for the Afarti of ment. 

the Scythic tablets, which is nob an s Aj;)pendix to Book i. Essay 
Arian name at all, but the old Scythic in. § 1. 

title for the ancient inhabitants of ® It is evident that the Oriental na- 

Susiana, and (probably) of Persia tions in the time of Herodotus were 

Proper— which appears in later times not unwilling to claim a connection 
under the forms of Iberi, perhaps of with the flourishing and powerful 
Albanians, and again of Avars or Greek people, with 'whom they had 
Abars— aU Tm-anian races. (See As. recently made acquaintance. The 
Soc. Journ. voL xv. p. 4; and again Egyptians accepted the story of 
pp. 284-236.) The Persians were thus Danaus (ii. 91), and maintained that 
Artgaans only in the same sense that they conferred favours on Menelaus at 
we are Britons ; the title was first the time of the Trojan War (ii. 118, 
ethnic j then territorial, as Hellanicus 119), The Persians declared they got 

said j it belonged really to the inhabi- their name from Perseus (vi. 54), and 

tants of the region in question before the Medes theirs from Medea ! I 
the Persians invaded it. doubt if truth of any Icind is hidden 

® Vide infra, ch. 150. I can discern under these fictions, which seem to 

no ray of truth in the fables respect- me rather the produce of unscrupulous 
ing Perseus. Belus, king of Egypt (!), servility. 
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Tlie Cissiaiis were equipped in the Persian fasHon, except 
in one respect: — they wore on their heads, instead of hats^ 
fillets.'^ Anaphes, the son of Otanes, commanded them. 

' The Hyrcaniaiis ^ were' , likewise ■ armed in the , same way as 
the: Persians. . Their leader was Megapanus, the same who 
was afterwards satrap of Babylon. 

63. The Assyrians went to the war with helmets upon their 
heads made of brass, and' plaited .in a strange fashion' wdiieh it 
is not easy to describe. They carried shields, lances, and 
daggers very like the Egyptian;® but in addition, they had 


^ The fMirpa, which was worn also 
by the Cyprian princes in the fleet of 
Xerxes (infra, ch- 90), and by the 
Babylonians as part of their ordinary 
costume (supra, i. 195), was regarded 
both by Greeks and Eomans as a 
token of effeminacy (^Iristoj^h. Thesm. 
898, ed. Bothe; Yirg. HSn. iy. 216). 
It is generally thought to have been a 
sort of turban (see Diet, of Antiq. 
s. V. Galantica; Scott and Liddell, 
Lex. s. Y. fiirpa)i but this is uncertain. 
It may perhaps have been a mere 



Susianian Head-dress. 


band or fillet, such as the Assyrian 
sculptures assign to the x>eople in 
question. 


® On the Hyi’eanians, and the other 
obscure tribes here mentioned, see the 
Appendix, Bk. vii., Essay i- § 3, et seqq. 

® The Assyrians do not appear from 
the monuments to have been armed 
like the Egyptians. The spears and 
daggers (see woodcuts in n. on 
Bk. ix. ch. 32) may have been simi- 
lar, but the “ shields ” of the Egyp- 
tians were of peculiar shape, and re- 
markable for a small circular depres- 
sion instead of a boss (No. 1). They 
were a wooden frame, sometimes 
covered with bull’s hide, and bound 
round the rim wdth metal. Their form, 
round at the summit, and squared at 
the base (Nos. I. and II.), is still re- 
tained in that used at the present day 
by the people of Bomou. (See Den- 
ham' and Oiapperton, p. 166.) The 
dagger w^as sometimes used for stab- 
bing downwards. (No. III.) The hair, 
in a mass at the back of the head, 
and bound by a fillet, as worn by the 
Assyrians, is commonly given to Asi- 
atics on the Egyptian monuments. — 
[G. W.] 
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THE CHALDEANS. Book YII. 

wooden clubs knotted with h'on; and linen corselets.^^ This 
people, whom the Greeks called Syrians, are called x4.ssyriaiis 
by the barbarians.^ The Chaldseans ^ served in their ranks, 
and they had for commander Otaspes, the son of Artacha^ns. | 



3S"o. n. No. HI. 


This description agrees tolerably, 
but not quite exactly, with the cos^ 
tume seen in the sculptures. The 
difference is not surprising, as the 
latest sculptures are at least two cen- 
turies eaidier than the time of Xerxes. 
The warriors wear, for the most part, 
metal helmets, some of which have 
been found entire. They are made of 
iron, not of brass or copper (Layard’s 
Nineveh, vol. ii. p. S39), and have no 
appearance about them of any twisted 
or plaited work. The woodcuts (p. 61) 
give the chief varieties. 

Their ordinary offensive weapons 
are the spear, the bow, the sword, the 
battle-axe, and the dagger. The 
club, such as Herodotus describes it, 
nowhere appears but its place is taken 
by a sort of mace, not unlike the 
Igyptian. (See next page.) It is not 
very clear whether they have corse- 
lets, but their shields, which are 


generally ronnd, but sometimes oblong, 
and of a great size, are very conspicu- 
ous. One of the latter is given (infra, 
ix. 69) as an illustration of the Persian 
See p. 61 for some of the most 
common forms. 

^ “Syrian ’’ and “Assyrian” are in 
reality two entirely different words. 
“ Syrian ” is nothing but a variant of 
“ Tyrian.” The Greeks, when they 
first became acquainted with the 
country between Asia Minor and 
Hgypt, found the people of Tyre 
{Tziir) predominant there, and from 
them called the country in which they 
dwelt Syria (for Tsyria, which was 
beyond their powers of articulation). 
Afterwards, when they heard of the 
Assyrians, they supposed the name to 
be the same, though it had really 
a very different sound and origin. 
Hence the use of the term ::ivpt7]yep4s 
by the Delphic oracle (vii. 149), and of 
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: .64.\ Tlie Bactrians , went to the ww wearing a head-dress 
very like the Median, but armed with bows of cane, after the 
custom of their countr}?', and with short spears. 



Assyrian IMaces (Layard). Assyrian Shields (Layard). 


by iEscbylus (Pers. 86), where cally mates, between the two temivS 

“Assyrian” is plainly intended. Hero- (see note on Book i. ch. 6), as for 

dotns seems to have been the first instance in the Oyropasdia (i. i. 4, and 

writer who took notice of the fact, that i. v. 2), yet in many places carelessly 

the great people of Upper Mesopo- nses ^‘Syrian ” for “Assyrian” (Oyrop. 

tamia called themselves, not vSyrians, v. iv. 51 ; vi. ii. 19; viii. vii. 20, &c.). 

but Assyrians. The confusion how- Scylax, on the other hand, calls the 

ever coutinned after his time, Xcno- Cappadocians “ Assyrians ” (x3. 80), an 

phon, though sometimes drawing the epithet to which they could not pos- 

distinction, which Herodotus practi- sibiy be entitled ; yet in this he is 
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The Sac^, or Scyths, were clad in trousers, and had on 
their heads tall stiff caps rising to a point. ^ They bore the 
bow of their country and the dagger; besides which they 
carried the battle-axe, or sagafis^ They w^ere in truth 
Amyrgian^ Scythians, but the Persians called them Sac^, 


followed by Dionysius Periegefces 
(L 772), Arrian (Fr. 4S), and others, 

Syrian ” again is used for Assy, 
rian’* by the Latin writers, Pliny 
(H. N. V. 12), Mela (i. 11), &c. 

The ditoence between the two 
words will be seen most plainly by 
reference to tlie original languages. 
The root of “ Syrian ” is in Hebrew 
“I’ll* (Tzitr) ; the root of “Assyrian” 
is (Asshur), A still greater dis- 
tinction is found in the Assyrian in- 
scriplions, %vliere Assyria is called 
As’Siir, while the Tyrians are the 
Tsur-ra^ya, the characters used being 
entirely different. WTth respect to 
original meaning, Tzva' seems to be 
rightly explained as so called from the 
rock (‘”(^,3?) on which the town was 
built; AsAiur is perhaps to be con. 
nectecl with “ happiness ; ” at any 
rate it can have n o connection "with tzur, 

^ Herodotus seems here to use the 
word “ Chaldfcan ” in an ethnic sense, 
and to designate, not the pnnest-oaste 
of his first Book (chs. 181-183), but 
the inhabitants of lower Babylonia. 
(Of, Strab. xvi. p. 1050 : eerrt 5e <ptvKSii> 
Ti r&tf XaKdaiay, ml xctfpa rijs BajSwAw- 
Aas v7t^ e/ceiVw?' okoufteVi?, wAi^crui^ot/cra 
roTs ’'Apafi^ ml ry mri^ U^peras K’&yop.ivy 
daXarry ; and see above, vol. i. p. 592.) 

^ Pointed caps and helmets of a pecu- 
liar kind are common in the ancient 
sculptures of Asia. The Scythian cap- 
tive in the BeMstnn sculpture, bears 
on his head a most remarkable cap of 
this character. It is more than one- 
third of the height of the man, and 
must, therefore, if diuwn in propor- 
tion, have been about two feet long. 
There is a slight bend in it towards 
the point, which seems to indicate that 
it was made of felt, not of metal. The 
Assyrian pointed helmet (page 61, 
Ho. 4), which in some respects resem- 
bled it, was of metal (Layard^s Kine- 


veh, Yol. ii. p. 341), and not more than 
half the height. Of the accompanying 




Scythian Peaked Caps. 

woodcuts, Ho. 1 is from the BeMstnn 
sculpture, while Ho. 2 is from a veiy 
archaic tablet in Cappadocia (figured 
by Texier). 

^ The waniors who wear the head- 
dress (Ho. 2) in the last note, bear a 
battle-axe, of which the foliowfing is a 
representation. It is probable that 
this is the Sacan sagaris. 



Scythian Battle-Axe. 

® In the inscription on the tomb of 
Darius at Hakhsh-i-liustam,the Asiatic 
Scythians under Persian rule ai’e dis- 
tinguished as “ Saka, Emn-avarga ” and 
“Mm* Tigrakhuday' the former appa- 
rently designating the eastern Scy- 
thians on the confines of India ; the 
latter, those scattered through the 
empire, who are known simply as 
“ bowmen.” According to Hellanicus, 
the word “Amyrgian” was strictly a 
geographical title, Amiirgmm being 
the name of the plain in which these 
Scythians dwelt. (Steph. Byz. ad voc. 
’AjU. ^AptApyiovy TreBiov ^aKcoy' ^EXhdnKos 
2«#Ct£S.) 
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since that is the name which they give to all Scythians,® 
The Bactrians and the Sacse had for leader Hystaspes, the son 
of Darius and of Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus. 

65, The Indians wore cotton dresses, and carried bows of 
cane, and arrows also of cane, with iron at the point. Such 
was the equipment of the Indians, and they marched under 
the command of Pharnazathres, the son of Artabates. 

66, The Arians carried Median bows, but in other respects 
were equipped like the Bactrians. Their commander was 
Sisamnes, the son of Hydarnes. 

The Parthians and Ghorasmians, with the Sogdians, the 
Gandarians, and the Dadicse, had the Bactrian equipment in 
all respects. The Parthians and Ghorasmians were com- 
manded by Artabazus the son of Pharnaces, the Sogdians by 
Azanes, the son of Artgeus, and the Gandarians and Dadicse by 
Artyphius, the son of Artabanus. 

67 , The Caspians were clad in cloaks of skin, and carried 
the cane bow of their country, and the scymitar. So equipped 
they went to the war ; and they had for commander Aiiomar- 
dus, the brother of Artyphius. 

The Sarangians had dyed garments which showed brightly, 
and buskins which reached to the knee : they bore Median 
bows, and lances. Their leader w^as Pherendates, the son of 
Megabazus. 

The Pactyans wore cloaks of skin, and carried the bow of 
their country and the dagger, - Their commander was Artyntes, 
the son of Ithamatres. 

68, The Utians, the Mycians, and the Paricanians were all 
equipped like the Pactyans. They had for leaders, Arsamenes, 
the son of Darius, who commanded the Utians and Mycians ; 

^ “ SaM is tlie word nsed throngh- 
oufc tlie Persian inscriptions. It may 
perhaps be the true national appella- 
tiye, whence the other names by which 
the Greeks knew the race were de- 
rived. 

Compare Safca— "Sa/ca-rai (^—'ZKvOat) 

^aKa~\oi — 'ScLKa-Xi-Tat 
(= 2Ko\6rai) 


witn Ap. or up.— >i)pi-sci 

Apii-li — Apii-li-sci (•= 
Volsci). 

Later writers distinguish the Sacte 
as a particular tribe of the SeytlrfB 
(Strab. xi. p. 744; Q. Curt, vii. 8, and 
viii4; Plin. H. N. vi. 17; Ptol. vi. 
13; &c.). 
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and SiromitreSj tlie son of QEobazus^ who commanded the 
Paricanians. 

69. The Arabians wnre the zdm^ or long cloak, fastened 
about them with a girdle ; and carried at their right side long 
bows, which when unstrung bent backwards.^ 

The Ethiopians -were clothed in the skins of leopards and, 
lions, ^ and had long bows made of the stem of the palm-leaf, 
not less than four cubits in length. On tliese they laid short 
arrows made of reed,^ and armed at the tip, not Avitli iron, but 


" The flowing dresrf or petticoat 
called zeira (zira), Bupported by a 
girdle, is very similar to their present 
costame. Zirra, ‘’'tassel/’ is said by 
Reiske (in Goliiis) to signify also a 
“ night-dress,” though it is not found 
in any Arabic lexicon ; and the only 
word like it is c^irah, a “ coat of mail ” 
in Persian, answering to the Arabic 
sera. — [G. W.] 

® Bows of this kind were not usual 
among either the Greeks or the Oriental 



Ancient Bow (from a Greek vase). 


nations. They are said to liave been 
borne by the Scythians (Athen. x. p. 
454, I)), and are sometimes depicted in 
the hands of Asiatics on ancient vases. 
(See the subjoined \voodcut.) Sopho. 
cles, in the Traehinia) (1. 511). ascribes 
a bow of this character to Hercules. 
[“ A small bow, ‘bent back,’ is carried 
by the Assyrian captives of Sheshonk 
(Shishak) at Karnnk.”~-rG. Wh] 

One of the Caryatides at Persepoiis, 
wdiose features prove liiin to be an 
Ethiopian, has an upper garment made 
of the skin of an animal, as the accom- 
panying representation clearly shows. 
Prisoners girt with .skins likewise ap- 
pear in some of the Nubian temples, 
where the conquest of Ethiopia by 
Egypt seems to be commemorated (see 
Hecren’s African Nations, i. pp. 357, 
358, E.T.). 



^ These were sometimes used by 
the Egyptians also, mostly in the 
chase, aod many have been found at 
Thebes. (No. I.) The stone used was 


an agate, the so-called Egyptian, 
pebble, or some other of the silicious 
stones so common in Ethiopia. The 
hard wmoden clubs, pSTtoXa ruActfra, 
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with, a piece of stone,® sharpened to a point, of the Mnd used 
in engraving seals. They carried likewise spears, the head of 
which was the sharpened horn of an antelope ; and in addition 
they had knotted clubs. When they went into battle they 
painted their bodies, half with chalk, and half with vermilion. 
The Arabians,® and the Ethiopians who came from the region 
above Egypt, were commanded by Arsames,^ the son of Darius 
and of Artystone daughter of Cyrus. This Artystone was the 
best-beloved of all the wives of Darius ; and it was she whose 
statue he caused to be made of gold wrought with the hammer. 
Her son Arsames commanded these two nations. 

70. The eastern Ethiopians— for two nations of this name 
served in the army — were marshalled with the Indians. They 
differed in nothing from the other Ethiopians, save in their 
language, and the character of their hair. For the eastern 
Ethiopians have straight hair, while they of Libya are more 
woolly -hatred than any other people in the world.® Their 


were tlie same the Ethiopians now use 
(made of acacia, or of ebony, and 
called lismfii from the supposed ro- 
se mblanco to a “tongue”), and were 
also adopted by the Egyptian infantry. 
Their dress, of ball’s, or other hide, is 
often represented on the Egyptian 
inoaumenfcs. (See note on Bk. ii. ch. 
lo t, and Bk. iii. ch. 97.) Their bows, not 
less than 4 cubits, or 6 feet in length, 
\vei‘(3 very like the military long-bow 
of Egypt I but though jiirobably longer, 
they do not appear to have exceeded 
5 feet. They were of a similar kind 
of wood ; and those of the palm-branch 
must have been used by inferior tribes 
(see woodcut Iso. II. in n, Bk, iii. 
oil. 97), as w'ell as tlioir spears, tipped 
with the oryx-horn instead of iron. 
Keither tins long-bow, nor that em- 
blematic of Tosh, could have been of 
palm-branch, — [G. W.] 

“ The long black flints found at 
Marathon have been supposed to be 
those Ethiopian arrow-heads (Thirl- 
wall, Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. p. 242 ; 
Biihr, ad loc.). But the discovery of 
similar stones in great abundance on | 

VOL. IV. 


a vast number of ancient Attic sites 
makes it impossible to regard them, 
in any place -where rhey occur, as 
tokens of Persian invasion. It has 
even been questioned whether they 
are arrow-heads at all, and not rather 
natural productions (see Col. Leake’s 
Demi of Attica, 101, note of 1837). 

^ The Arabians here spoken of, who 
served under the same commander as 
the Ethiof)ians, were probably those of 
Africa, who occupied the tract between 
the valley of the Nile and the Bed Sea. 
Vide supra, ii. 8, and compare Juba 
ap. Plin. (H. N. vi. 29, p. 374) and 
Strabo (xvii. p, 1143). The Asiatic 
Arabs were not subject to Persia 
(iii, 88). 

^ Tins is one of the few places 
where there is a close agreement be- 
tween Herodotus and JEschylns. 
..^schyius makes Arsames — “great 
Arsames,” as he calls him — governor 
of Egypt (Pers. 37), which would be 
quite in accordance with the position 
here assigned him. 

: ^ Vide ii. 104, note 

P 
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ec|iiiimient was in most points like that of the Indians ; but 
they wore upon their heads the scalps of horses/ with the ears 
and mane attached ; the ears were made to stand upright/ and. 
the mane served as a crest. For shields this people made use, 
of the skins of cranes. 

,71. ' The "Libyans wore dress of • leather/ and carried 
javelins made hard in the fire. They had for commander 
Massages, the son of Oarizus. 

72. The Paphlagonians wrent to the war mth plaited 
helmets^ upon their heads, and carrying small shields and 
spears of no great size. They had also javelins and daggers, 
and wore on their feet the buskin of their country, which 
reached half wa^^ uj) the shank. In the same fashion were 
equipped the Ligyans, the Matienians, the Mariandynians, and 
the Syrians (or Cappadocians, as they are called by the Per- 
sians^). The Paphlagonians and Matienians were under the 
command of Lotus the son of Megasidrus ; while the Marian- 
djmians, the Ligyans, and the Syrians had for leader Gobryas, 
the son of Darius ami iiidystone. 

73. The dress of the Phrygians closely resembled the Paph- 
lagoniaii, only in a very few points differing from it. Accord- 
ing to the Macedonian account, the Phrygians, during the 
time that they had their abode in Euroiie and dwelt with 
them in Macedonia,, bore the name of Brigians ; but on their 
removal to Asia they changed their designation at the same 
time with their dwelling-place.^® 

Sorao rireek bronze helmets bad 
liorsos’ ears of as well as tbe 

riiano. — [O. \Y.] 

' Oi! the inannfacfcure of leather 
and use of leather dresses among the 
native Africans, vide supra, iv. 189, 
notes ® and 'h 

® The Papldagonian helmets were of 
leather (Xe.Tn Anah. v. iv. § 13), pro- 
bably of plaited tliongs. 

^ Supra, i. 72, and v. 49. On the 
.name “ Cappadocia/'* see note ^ on the 
former passage. 

It is quite possible that the 
Briges or Bryges, who were from very 


ancient times the immediate neigh- 
bours of the Macedonians (see Muller’s 
Dorians, 2 . p. 500, E, T., and the 
anthorlties there cited), and of whom 
a remnant continued to exist in these 
regions long after the time of Hero- 
dofcns (vide supra, vi. 45, note '^), may 
have been connected ethnically •with 
the Phrygians of the opposite con- 
tinent. But it is not at all likely that 
the entire Phrygian nation, as Hero- 
dotus and Xanthus (Fr. 5) seem to' 
have thought, ]3rocecded from them. 
Bather*, they must be regarded as 
colonists of the Phrvgians, the stream 
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The Axmenians, who are Phrygian colonists,^ were armed 
in the Phrygian fashion. Both nations were under the com- 
mand of Artochmes, who was married to one of the daughters 
of Darius. 

74. The Lydians 'wem armed very nearly in the Grecian 
manner. These Lydians in ancient times were called 
Mseonians,^ but changed their name, and took their present 
title from Lydus the son of Atys. 

The Mysians wore upon their heads a helmet made after the 
fashion of their country, and carried a small buclder; they 
used as javelin staves with one end hardened in the fire. The 
Mysians are Lydian colonists,^ and from the mountain-chain 
of Olympus,^ are called 01ym|)ieni. Both the Lydians and 
the Mysians wnre under the command of Artaphernes, the 
son of that Artaphernes who, with Datis, made the landing at 
Marathon. 

75. The Thracians went to the war wearing the skins of 
foxes upon their heads, and about their bodies tunics, over 
which was thrown a long cloak of many colours.^ Their legs 

of Inao-Eiiropeac colonisation having larly near to the ancient Phrygia-n, — 
set westward, from Armenia into so far as the few traces remaining of 
Phrygia, and from Phrygia across the that language enahle ns to judge, 
straits into Europe. Of course, it is. Nevertheless, the geographical position 
compatible with this view, and highly of the two countries, and their corn- 
probable, that the Briges in large mon Indo-European character, make 
numbers, when compelled to yield to it proliablo that one was peopled from 
tUe attacks of Macedonian or Illyrian the other. Herodotus, and Stephen 
enemies, recrossed the straits into (ad voc. *Af)jU€yta), who foilow'S him, 
Asia, and. sought refuge (like the derive the Armenians from the Phry- 
Tyrrheiiian Pclasgi) among their gians. The modern ethnologist would 
ki,udrccl. invert this theory (see Appendix to 

The word ‘‘ Bryges” in Macedonian Book i. Essay xi. p. 688, 689). 
would be identical with ‘‘ Phryges ; ” ^ Supra, i. 7. And see Appendix to 

for the hlacedoiiians could not sound Book i. Essay i. pp. 34-3, 344. 
the letter <p, but said Biknrvos, Bepe- ® Compare i. 171, where the Lydian 
0dkaH:pos, for '^epeviKT]^ and Mysian are represented, probably 

with more truth, as sister races. 

. . ^ Otol the: Mysian Olympus' ^ see" Book 
:i.-:oh.' .36 j’. and 'compare vol."i.' Essay ' ii. 
p. 374. 

: The-,; .Thracians „ of ' Europe., , w.ore. , 
.exactly the- ■same costume,., .as, ^ appe.ars,., . 
from a passage in Xenophon (Anab. 
VII. iv. § 4, ot Bp^ms dKcawmidas lirl 


<paXaKpQs (see Steph. Byz. ad voc, 
Bpiy^s), 

^ The modern Armenian language is 
allied to the most ancient dialects of 
the Arian race (supra, vol. i. p, 677). 
It does not seem, however, notwith- 
standing the remark of Stephen (rp 
(poipfi TTokhd (ppvyi (overt) ^ to be particu- 
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and feet were clad in buskins made from the skins of fawns ; 
and they had for arms javelinSj with light targes, and short 
dirks. This people, after crossing into Asia, took the name of 
Bithyniaiis ; ® before, they had been called Strymonians, while 
they dwelt upon the Strymon; whence, according to their 
own account, they had been driven out by the Mysians and 
Teiicrians.'^ The commander of these Asiatic Thracians was 
Bassaces the son of Artabanus. 

76. [The Chalybians^J had small shields made of the hide 
of the ox, and carried each of them two spears such as are 
used in wolf-hunting. Brazen helmets protected their heads ; 
and above these they wore the ears and horns of an ox 
fashioned in brass. They had also crests on their helms ; and 
their legs were bound round with purple bands. There is an 
oracle of Ma^rs in the country of this people. 

77. The Cabalians, who are Maeonians, but are called 
Lasoiiians, had the same equipment as the Cilicians — an 
equipment which I shall describe when I come in due course 
to the Cilician contingent.^ 

The Milyans bore short spears, and had their garments fas- 
tened with buckles. Some of their number carried Lycian 
bows.^® They wore about their heads skull-caps made of 
leather. Badi-es the son of Hystanes led both nations to battle. 


ra7s fcecpaXaTs {popovcri ical ro7s w(r\, Kal 
X^Tiavas oh pLOVOV TT^pi to7s crrepyois aX\a 
Kal Trepl ro7s jUir}po7s’ /cat C^ipas fJi-expt t'wj/ 
TTodiav im r&p exovcf'tVj akx* ov 

XXapLiidas). It "was necessaiy to guard 
against the extreme rigour of the 
climate in those regions. 

^ Supra, i. 28. 

^ Compare ch. 20 sub fin. and note ® 
ad loc. 

® There is a defect here in the test 
of Herodotus ; the name of the nation 
has been lost. Wesseling was the 
first to conjecture “ Chalybians,” 
which later editors haye adopted. 
Certainly the Chalybians, who are of 
sufBcient importance to occur in the 
enumeration of the nations of Asia 


Minor, not only in Herodotus (i. 28) 
but in Epborus (Fr. 80), might be 
expected to receive a distinct mention 
in this place, especially since all the 
other nations meiitioned in the list of 
Herodotus are spoken of as contribut- 
ing either to the fleet or to the land 
army. And further, the Chalybians, 
if really Scythians (iEschyl. Sept, 
c. Th. 729), might be likely to have 
an oracle of Mars in tbeir country 
(supra, iv. 62). The description of 
the arms, however, is unlike that of 
the more eastern Chaiybes in Xeno- 
phon (Anab. iv. vii. § 15). 

^ Infra, ch. 91. 

That is, bows of cornel-icood. Tide 
infra, cb. 92. 
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78. The Moschians wore helmets made of wood, and carried 
shields and spears of a small size : their spear-heads, however, 
were long. The Moschian equipment was that likewise of the 
Tibarenians, the Macronians, and the Mosynceeiaiis.^ The 
leaders of these nations were the follcwing: the Moschians 
and Tibarenians were under the command of Ariomardus, who 
was the son of Darius and of Parmys, daughter of Smerclis son 
of Cyrus ; while the Macronians and Mosynoecians had for 
leader Artayctes, the son of Cherasmis, the governor of Sestos 
upon the Hellespont. 

79. The Mares wore on their heads the plaited helmet 
peculiar to their country, and used small leathern bucklers, 
and javelins. 

The Colchians wore wooden helmets, and carried small 
shields of raw hide, and short spears ; besides *which they had 
swords. Both Mares and Colchians were under the command 
of Pharandates, the son of Teaspes, 

The Alarodians and Saspirians were armed like the Col- 
chians ; their leader was Masistes, the son of Siromitras. 

80. The Islanders who came from the Erythraean sea, where 
they inliabited the islands to which the king sends those whom 
he banishes,^ wore a dress and arms almost exactly like the 
Median. Their leader was Mardontes the son of Bag^us, whc& 
the year after perished in the battle of Myeale, where he was 
one of the captains,® 

81. Such wnre the nations who fought upon the dry land, 
and made up the infantry of the Persians, .And they "were 
commanded by the captains whose names have been above 
recorded. The marshalling and numbering of the troops had 
been committed to them ; and by them were appointed the 

^ These thi‘ee nations had become and they bad steel battle-axes (Anab. 
independent of Persia by the time of iv., viii. § 3 j v. ir. §§ 12, 13). 
Xenophon (Anab. vn. riii. § 25). - Supra, iii, 93. Ctesias mentioni^ 

They were, also better ax*med. They the banishment of Megabvzus n.-. 
had substituted the for the Cyrtse in the Erytlirman sea by the 

light targe j their spears, at least command of Artaxerxes (.Exc. Pers. 
those of the Mosynoeci, were nine feet § 40). 
long; their helmets were of leather ^ ^ Infra, ix. 102. 
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THE IMMOETALS/’ 7 1 

€aptaiiis over a tlioiisaiid, and the captaiiiB over ten tlioiiBand; 
but the leaders of ten men, or a hundred, were named by the 
■eaptains over ten thousand. There were other officers also, 
who gave the orders to the various ranks and nations ; but 
those whom I have mentioned above were the commanders. 

8*2. Over these commanders themselves, and over the whole 
ol the infantry, there were set six generals, — ^namely, Mar- 
donius, son of Gobryas ; Tritantaechmes, son of the Artabanus 
who gave his advice against the war wdth Greece ; Smerdo- 
menes, son of Otanes—these two were the sons of Dnrius' 
brothers, and thus were cousins of Xerxes — Masistes, son of 
Darius and Atossa; Gergis, son of Arizus ; and Megabyzus, 
son of Zopyrus. 

83. The whole of the infantry was under the conimaild of 
these generals, excepting the Ten Thousand. The Ten 
Thousand, who were all Persians and all picked men, were 
led by Hydarnes, the son of Hydarnes. They were called 
^Hlie Immortals,” for the following reason. If one of their 
body failed either by the stroke of death or of disease, forthwith 
his place wm filled up by another man, so that theii* number 
was at no time either greater or less than 10,000. 

(3f all the troops the Persians were adorned with the greatest 
magnificence, and they were likewise the most valiant. Be- 
sides their arms, which have been already described, they 
glittered all over with gold, vast quantities of which they wore 
about their persons.'^ They followed by litters, wherein 
rode their concubines, and by a numerous train of attendants 
handsomely dressed. Camels and sumpter-beasts carried their 
provision, apart from that of the other soldiers. 

84. All these various nations fight on horseback ; they did 


All aocoiints agree in representing 
the use of ornaments in pure gold as 
oominon among the Persians (see Ion, 
Fr, 4 j Xen, Anab. l. ii. § 27 ; viii. § 
29, &c. ; Quint. Curt. lil. iii. § 13 ; 
Justin, xi. 9 ; Aristid, Panath. p. 210; 
Bio Ciirysost. Orat. ii. p. 29, B, &c.). 


That there was no mistake about the 
matter seems evident from what is 
related concerning the spoils gained 
at Piatsea, and the great wealth which 
thereby accrued to the Bginefcans 
(infra, ix. 80j. 
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not, however, at this time all furnish horsemen, hut only the 
following: — 

(i.) The Persians, who were aimed in the same way as 
their own footmen, excepting that some of them wore upon 
their heads devices fashioned with the hammer in brass or 
steel. 

85, (ii.) The wandering tribe knovm by the name of Sagar- 
tians — a people Persian in language, and in dress half Persian, 
half Pactyan, who furnished to the army as many as eight 
thousand horse. It is not the wont of this people to carry 
arms, either of bronze or steel, except only a dirk ; but they 
use lassoes made of thongs plaited together, and trust to these 
whenever they go to the wars. Now the manner in which 
they fight is the following : when they meet their enemy, 
straightway they discharge their lassoes, which end in a 
noose ; then, whatever the noose encircles, be it man or be it 
horse, they drag towards them ; and the foe, entangled in the 
toils, is forthwith slain.® Such is the manner in which this 
people fight ; and now their horsemen were drawn up wdth the 
Persians. 

86. (iii.) The Medes, and Cissians, who had the same equip- 
ment as their foot-soldiers. 

(iv.) The Indians, equipped as their footmen, but some on 
horseback and some in chariots, — the chariots drawn either 
by horses, or by wild asses.^ 


The use of the lasso was common 
in ancient times to many of the na- 
tions of Western Asia, It is seen in 
the Assyrian seulptni-es from the 
palace of Asshur-baui-pal, son of Esar- 
haddonj which are now in the British 
Museum. Pansanias mentions it as a 
custom of the Sarraatians (r. xxi. § 8), 
vSuidas as in use among the Parthian s 
(ad %’’oc. (r€tpd). It was also practised 
by the Huns, the Alani, and many 
other barbarous nations (see the ob- 
servations of Kuster on Suidas, vol. 
iii. p. 303, and those of Lipsius in his . 
ti’eatise Be Milit, Roman, vol. iii. p. 
443), as it is at the present day by 


the inhabitants of the Pampas. The 
scarcity of rnetals, or want of the 
means of working them, gave rise to 
such a contrivance (ct‘. PaUvSan. 1. s. c.). 

^ The wild ass must not bo con- 
founded (as it has been by Lavcher) 
witli the zebra. It is an entirely dif- 
ferent animal. ICer Porter (lYavels, 
vol. i. p. 4G0) has described one which, 
he saAY at a short distance very accu- 
rately. ‘‘He appeared to rne,” ho 
says, “ about ten or twelve hands 
high, the skin smooth like a deer’s, 
and of a reddish colour, the belly d. 
hinder parts partaking of a silvery 
grey ; his neck was finer than that o f 
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; (v.);; The Baetrians and Caspians, arrayed as their foot- 
soldiers. 

(yi.) The Libyans, eqmp|)ed as their foot-soMiers, like the 
rest; but all riding in chariots J 

(yii.) The Caspeirians® and Paricanians, equipped as their 
foot-soldiers. 


a. common ass, being longer, and bend- 
ing like a stag’s, and his legs beanti- 
fully slender ; the head and ears 
seemed large in proportion. , . . , . 
The mane was short and black, as 
also %vas a tuft which terminated his 
tail. !N'o line whatever ran along his 
back or crossed his shoulders, as are 
seen in the tame species.” Repre- 
sentations of thein are found in the 


Assyrian bas-reliefs, and one appears 
among the presents brought to the 
Persian king as tribute at Persepoli s . 
(See the subjoined woodcut.) Wild 
asses of this species are common in 
the desert between. India and Affghan- 
istan (see Elphinstone’s Cabul, anci 
compare Ctes. Indie. § 25). They are 
naturally very wild, but are sometimes 
tamed. 



Wild Ass (Persepolis). 


Supra, iv. 170 and 189. 

^ The MSS. give “ CaspiaUvS,” who 
have been already mentioned, in a 
proper connection, with the Baetrians. 
lleize conjectured, and the later edi- 
tors liave given, Caspeirians ” from 
Stephen of Byzantium, who quotes 
the name Oaspeirus ” as from Hero- 
dotus. (He refers however to Book 
iii. instead of Book vii., and his “Cas- 


peirns ” clearly .i’epresent.s the Caspa- 
tyms of iii. 102.) The Caspeirians 
were a people on the borders of India 
(Steph. Ttpocrex^s ri? 

Bionys.ap. Steph., Nomi. Dion vs. xxii., 
and perhaps Ptolem. vii. 1, pp. 201, 
202). They seem to have been the 
inhabitants of Oashmeer, (Sec Ap- 
pendix, Essay i. § 3 (xviii.) 
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(viii.) The Arabians, in the same array as their footmen, 
but all riding on camels, not inferior in lieetness to horses/^ 

87. These natioiiB, and these only, furnished horse to the 
army: and the number of the horse ^Yas eighty thousand, 
without counting camels or chariots. All were marshalled in 
sc|imdrons, excepting the Arabians; who were placed last, to 
avoid fiighteiimg the horses, which cannot endure the sight of 
the eamel.^^ 

88. The horse wars commanded by Aimiamithras and Tith^us, 
sons of Datis. The other commander, Pharniiches, who w'^as 
to have been their colleague, had been left sick at Sardis; 
since at the moment that he was leaving the city, a sad mis- 
chance befell him : — -a dog ran under the feet of the horse 
upon which he was mounted; and the horse, not seeing it 
coming, wtis startled, and, rearing bold upright, threw his 
rider. After this fall Pharniiches spat blood, and fell into a 
consumption. As for the horse, he w^as treated at once as 
Pliariiuches ordered : the attendants took him to the spot 
where he had thrown his master, and there cut off his four 
legs at the hough. Thus Pharnuches lost his command. 

89. The triremes amounted in all to twelve hundred and 
seven ; and wvi'e furnished by the following nations : — 

(i.) The Pha3nieians, with the Syrians of Palestine, fur- 
nished three hundred vessels, the crowds of which were thus 
accoutred : upon their heads they wore helmets made nearly 
in the Grecian manner; about their bodies they had breast- 
plates of linen they carried shields without rims and wtto 


Tho speed of the dromedary being 
equal to that of a horse is an error ; it 
scarcely exceeds nine miles an honx’. 
The camel aiisxvers to the cart-horse, 
the dromedary to the saddle -hoi’se. 
Each has one hnmp ; the Bactrian 
camel has two. It is singular that the 
camel is not represented in the Egyp- 
tian sculptures. An instance occni’S 
only of late time. But this does not 
X3iwe its non-existence in Egypt, as it 
was there in the age of Abraham. 
Poultry are also unnoticed on the 
monuments 5 and it is possible that 


they wei'e rare in Egypt in early 
times. They appear to have come 
oi'iginally from Asia, "where alone 
they are still found wild bn the main- 
land and its islands.— -[G. ^V.] 

Supra, i. SO. 

1 Per a. description of these corse- 
lets, see Book ii. ch. 182, note h They 
were w'orn also by the Assyrians 
(supra, ch. 63). 

- This was tho characteristic of the 
pelta, or light targe, introduced among 
the Greeks by Iphicrates (Corn. Nep. 
Iphicr. i. 3 j Diod. Sic. xv. 44 j Hesych. 
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armed with jayelins. This nation, according to their own ac- 
count, dwelt anciently ui)on the Erythrseaii sea,^ but, crossing 
thence, fixed themselves on the sea-coast of Syria, where they 
still inhabit. This part of Syria, and all the region extending 
from hence to Egypt, is known by the name of Palestine.^ 

(ii.) The Egyptians furnished two hundred ships.^ Their 
crews had plaited helmets upon their heads, and bore concave 
shields with rims of unusual size.® They were armed with 
spears suited for a sea-fight, and with huge pole-axes. The 
greater part of them wore breastifiates; and all- had long 
cutlasses. 


ad voc., &c.) . It consisted of a frame- ! 
woi‘k of wood or wickerwork, over 
W’hich %vas stretcked a covei’ing of 
raw hide or leather (see Diet, of Aitiq. 

p. 882). 

^ See A-ppendix, Essay ii. 

^ The name Palestine is beyond a 
doubt the Greek form of the Hebrew 
Phili^tia, or the country of the 
Fhiiistines (compare note ^ on ii, 128) . 
And the |)ersoiis here indicated are 
the inhabitants of the sea-board be- 
tW'eeii Phceiiicia and Egypt, which is 
the proper 'Xvpia tlakaL(rriyr) or Syria 
of the Philistiiies. It has been as- 
sumed by Bennell (Geography of 
Hex’od. pp. 245-247) and others that 
the inhabitants of this tract in the 
time' of Xerxes were the Jews. But 
this seems to be incorrect. The coast 
tract, commanded by the three towns 
of Gaza, Aslidod, and Ascalon, which 
was conquered at the first entrance of 
the Jews into tlie land of Canaan 
(Jinlges i. IS), "was afterwards re- 
covered by the Philistines (Judges xiii. 

1 et seq.), and contiuned in their 
possession, with only temporary and 
occasional exceptions (2 Ghron. xxvi. 
6), till the Macedonian conquest (cf. 
Jerein. xlvii, ; Zephaii. ii. 4-7 ; Zech. 
ix. 5, 6 ; Nehem. xiii. 23 ; Judith ii. 
28 et seq.). This tract, with Gaza 
(Cadytis) for its chief town, is the 
only portion of Herodotus’s Palestine 
Byria, which reached the coast, and 
its inhabitants are Philistines, a race 
akin to the Canaanites. The , Jews 


I dwelt inland, and, if they served at 
all in the army of Xerxes, must have 
been enrolled among his land forces. 
But in the time between Zerubbabel 
and Ezra they were too weak to be of 
any account. 

^ Of the Egyxxtians as sailors, see 
notes on Bk. viii. ch. 17, and Bk. ix. 
ch. 32. 

^ These concave shields, with large 
rims, are more like Greek than Egyp- 
tian, unless Herodotus means that 
they were edged with metal (as in 
woodcut No. II. in n. on Bk. vii. ch, 
63). Thei'e is, however, an instanco 
(No. I.) of concave Egyptian shields. 



Their trowel-shaped daggers, or swords 
(No. II.), /were not imcominon; and 
ship-spears, or boarding pikes, are re- 
presented in the sea-fight at Medeenet 
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90. (iii.) The Cyprians furnished a hundred and fifty ships, 
and were equipped in the following fashion. Their Mugs had 


Haboo, as well as large swords. A 
quilted thoraa}^ sometimes covered 
with small metal plates (No. III'.), 
was commonly -worn by soldiers and 
sailors. (See figs. 14, 15, in No. V. 
woodcut in note on Bk. ix. cli. 32.) 
Scale and chain-armour were used by 
many people, and even in the Boman 
araiy, as the monuments of the em- 
pire, and Latin writers sufficiently 
prove, whence Yiigil speaks of “ Lori- 
cam. consertam hamis auroque trili- 
cem.” (iSa. hi. 467), and “thoraca 
indutus ahenis horrebat sqiiamis.” 
(*d5n. xi. 467, comp. 771.) They were 
also adopted by the Assyrians (as 
shown by Mr. Layard), and by the 
2::^ersians. (Herodotus, vii. 61, XeirlSos 
cndripeTjs o^iv ix&voeideos; and ix. 22, 
OSpriKa Kpvcreov hevidcarov.') 

In Egypt scale -armour is repre- 
sented at a much earlier period in the 
tomb of Berneses III. at Thebes (see 
At. Eg. vol i. p. 331, and. Plate III.), 
and in Dr. Abbott’s collection is part 
of a cuirass formed of sewn 

upon a leather doublet. The plates 
are of bronze, in form imitative of the 



Egyjitian shield, with the round end 
downwards, and on two of them is the 
name of Sheshonk, Shishak, to whom 
the cuirass xirobably belonged. The 
Sarmatians and others wore scale- 
armour, made of pieces of horn, or 
horse-hoofs, cut and se'wn in the form 
of feathers, upon a linen doublet 


(Pausan. i. 21). The huge shields 
mentioned by Xenophon (Cyioped. 
yii. i. § 33), which (according to him) 
the Egyptian phalanx had in the army 
of Croesus, are represented at Sioofc. 
These, he says, covered their bodies 
far more than the Persian yippoy and 
the thorax. They were of wood (Xen. 
Anab. i. and ii.), and reached to their 



feet, and, beiug supported by a thong 
over the shoulder, gave them a power 
of pushing in a charge (one of the 
great uses of a shield often repre- 
sented in Greek sculpture), which the 
Persians, holding their gerrlia in the 
hand at arm’s length, could not with- 
stand. The gerrlia used by the Per- 
sians at Platma and Mycale appear to 
have resembled the shields adopted 
by the Egyptians at sieges, which 
yvere supported hy a crutch (woodcut 
No. ‘V'l., figs, a, 5, c, (I), or rather those 
in the Nineveh sculptures (see Layard, 
Nineveh and its Bemains, vol. ii. p. 
348) where they are also represented 
in sieges, illustrating the expression 
in Isa. xxxvii. 33: ^‘nor shoot an 
axTow there, nor come before it (the 
city) with shields, nor cast a bank 
against it.” The shield of the Xa- 
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turbans bound about their heads, while the people wore tunics ; 
in other respects they were clad like the Greeks. They are of 
various races ; some are sprung from Athens and Salamis, 




























TLOmboo negro in Afiica, according, to 
Denham and Clapperton’s engraying 
of it, has the same form as that of 
Egypt, and the round part is also held 
uppermost (y. supra, ch, 63, pp. 59, GO, 


’^voodciits Nos. I. II.) — [G. W.] 

The mixed character of tlio popii» 
lation of Cyprus has been already 
noticed (supra, y. 10 J, note ^). The 
island appears to hare been early 
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some from Arcadia, some from Cytlmus,^ some from Pliceiiicia, 
and a portion, according to theiiv own account, from EtMopia. 

91. (iv.) Tlie ■ CilicianS' furnislied a liiindred sMps. ■ Tlie, 
crews wore upon tiieir heads the helmet of their country, and 
carried instead of shields light targes made of raw hide ; they 
were clad in woollen tunics, and each armed with two 
javeliiis, and a sword closely resembling the cutlass of the 
Egyptians. This people bore anciently the name of Tly- 
paclia3ans,^ but took their present title from Cilix, the son of 
Ageiior, a Phoenician. 


colonised from Ph conic ia, as the names 
of its most ancient towns, and the 
tost imoi lies of early writers, saf- 
liciontly indicate (see Bochart’s Geo- 
graph. Sac. III. ch. 3). The traditions 
with respect to Cinyras (Apollod. IIT. 
xiv. § 3; Thcopomp. Fr. Ill; Ister. 
Fr. 39), and Belns (Yirg. iEn. i. 621 ; 
8teph. Byz.ad yog, AdiryjBos)^ the eaidy 
coins, inscriptions, and ofclier remains, 
tin? langriage so fares known. (Hesych. 
ad voe. MaAoco;, Ac.), are in accordance 
\vit]i tlie direct fcostiinony of Scylax 
(PeripL p. 9S, ’AgatJowy, avroxBoyes 
rdmy : compose Theopomp. 1, s. c.)a,nd 
Stephen (ad voc. ’Aua0o0s) ; and all 
point to a PliGeidcisxn ocenpation of 
the country at a- very remote era, per- 
hiaps before it had received inhabitants 
from any other quarter. The first 
Greek inimi grants lomid the Phoeni- 
cians estaldished. d'hey are said to 
have niTivod nndor Tencer, soon after 
the Trojan war (supra, v. llO, note 
and to have seti'icd e.t Salamis, which 
they so called after the name of the 
island tiiey had h?fr.. About the same 
lime Atlieniiins are reported to 
liavc colonised Soli, called at first (we 
are toldl vMimia (supra, v. 110, note 
A largfx influx of Greek settlers 
must Iiavc soon followed ; for Cyprus 
is represented in the early Ass^nrian 
inscriptions as the land of the 
Yavnan and in the time of 

Esarlioddon Citium, Idalium, Curium, 
Ammocliosta, Limcnia, and Aphro- 
t.lisias, as well, as Salaniis and Soli, 


seem to have been governed by Greek 
kings (see vol. i. Essay vii. p. 491, 
note 2). Subsequently there must 
have been a reaction. Scylax (Poripl. 
pp. 97, 98) appears to have regarded 
only Salamis and Marium as Greek 
cities. All the towns of the interior 
he expressly calls ‘Aiarbarian.’’ When 
the Arcadians and Cythnians arrived 
is uncertain. The Ethiopian Cyprians 
may have been a remnant of the Egyp- 
tian conquest (supra, ii. ad fin.); or 
they may represent a primitive Ham- 
itic population, wdiich may have held 
the island before rlie aixival of the 
Phcenicians. 

^ Cytlmus wms one of the Cyclades 
(Artemid. ap. Strab. x. p. mS ; Piin. 

H, Y. iv. 12 ; Stepli. Bvz. ad voe.). It 
lay betw'een Ceos and Seriphiis (Strab. 

I. s. c.). The modern name is Thermia 
(Boss’s Iiiselreise, Pref. tovol. iii.p. xi.). 

No other ancient xTriter .mentions 
this name, wdiich is seemingly of Hel- 
lenic origin. Tbe Cilicians ivere un- 
doubtedly a kindred race to the 
Phcnnicians. Their arms and equip- 
ment are almost identical (supra, ch. 
89) ; and traditions as to their origin, 
hoivever they diiiercd in detail, wore 
unammon.s in this respect (compare 
with the present passage Apollod. iir. 
i. § 1, andxiv. § 3). The Greek colonies 
upon the coast ^vel'e nob nLimerou,s. 
Scylax mentions but two, Ho I mi and 
Soil (Poripl. p. 90). Tlie latter is said 
to have been founded by the Achmans 
and Ehodians (Strab. xiV. p. 958). 
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(v.) The Pamphylians furnished thirty ships, the crews of 
which were armed exactly as the Greeks* This nation is 
descended from those who on the return from Troy were dis- 
persed with Ampliilochus and Calchas.^ 

92. (vi.) The Lycians furnished fifty ships. Their crews 

wore grea^^es and breastplates, while for arms they had bows 
of cornel wood, reed arrows without feathers, and javelins. 
Their outer garment was the skin of a goat, which hung from 
their shoulders ; their head-dress a hat encircled with plumes ; 
and besides then other weapons they carried daggers and fal- 
chions.^ This people came from Crete, and were once called 
Termite ; they got the name which they now bear from Lycus, 
the son of Pandion, an Athenian.^ ■ 

93. (vii.) The Dorians of Asia furnished thhty ships. They 
were armed in the Grecian fashion, inasmuch as their fore- 
fathers came from the Peloponnese, 

(yiii.) The Carians furnished seventy ships and w^ere 
equipped like the Greeks, but carried, in addition, falchions 


^ Pamphylia seems to have been 
Helienised at a much earlier period 
than either Lycia or Cilicia. The tra- 
dition here recorded by Herodotus, 
and in part repeated by Pausanias 
(vii. hi. § 4), however little credit it 
may deserve as a matter of fact, yet 
indicates the early and complete 
Hellenisation of the people of this 
region. It derives the Pamijhyliaus 
generally from the Greeks (cf. Theo- 
pomp.Fi*. Ill, *EW'{]p<au ^ Ua/j.(}>vXia 
nart^KicrdTj). Ko doubt the Greek was 
intermingled here with Lycian and 
Cilician, perhaps also with Phrygian 
and Pisidian blood (whence probably 
the name of Tld}ji(l}vXot) 5 but the Greek 
i-ace was the predominant one, as the 
adoption of the Hellenic costume 
would alone imply. 

Various stories were told of the wan- 
derings of Calchas and Amphiloohus, 
They were said to have left Troy on 
foot (Theopomp. Pr. 112 ; Strab. xiv. p. 
921), and proceeded to Claras near 
Colophon, where, according to some, 


the contest took place between Cal- 
ohas andMopsus (Strab. 1. c. Pherecyd, 
Pr. 95 ; Conon. Narr, vi. p. 249 ; 
Tzetz. Lycophr. 980), and Calchas 
died of grief. Others conducted both 
Calchas and Ampliilochus to the 
southern coast, which was called in- 
differently Pamphylia or Cilicia 
(Strab. xiv. p. 9G3), and made the 
conte.st take place there. Ampliilo- 
chus is by common consent carried on 
to Cilicia, wdierc he founds the city 
Mallus (Strab. ut supra j compare 
Arrian, Exp. Alex. ii. 5, end), after- 
wards famous for his oracle (Arrian, 
1. 0 . ; Lucian, Alex. § 29, Philopseud. 
§ 38), and near which his tomb was 
shown (Strab. 1. c.), and also Posi- 
deium (Bosyt), on the confines of Syria 
(supra, iii. 91) . 

“ The striking contrast offered by 
this description to the dress of the 
warriors in the Lycian monuments is a 
strong proof, among many others, of 
the comparatively recent date of those 
sculptures. Vide supra, i. 173. 
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and daggers. Wliat name the Carians bore ' anciently was 
declared in the first part of this History.^ ' 

94. (ix.) The lonians furnished a hundred ships, and were 
armed like the Greeks. Now these lonians, during the time 
that they dwelt in the Peloponnese and inhabited the land 
now called Achgea (which was before the arriYal of Danaiis 
and Xuthus in the Peloponnese), were called, according to the 
Greek account, ^Egialean Pelasgi, or ^^Pelasgi of the Sea- 
shore ; ” ^ but afterwards, from Ion the son of Xuthus, they 
were called lonians. 

95. The Islanders furnished seventeen ships, ^ and wore 
arms like the Greeks. They too were a Pelasgian race, who 
in later times took the name of lonians for the same reason 
as those who inhabited the twelve cities founded from Athens."^ 

The iEolians furnished sixty shii)s, and were equiiiped in 
the Grecian fashion. They too were anciently called Pelas- 
gians, as the Greeks declare. 

The Hellespontians from the Pontns,^who are colonists of 
the lonians and Dorians, furnished a hundred ships, the crews 
of which wore the Grecian armour. This did not include the 
Abydenians, who stayed in their own country, because the king 
had assigned them the special duty of guarding the bridges. 


Snpra, i 171. We may conclude 
from this passage that Herodotus re- 
garded his ^york as divided into certain 
definite portions ; though of course we 
are not entitled to identify these with 
the divisions which have come down 
to us (see Blakesley, note ad loc.). 
Other places, where he speaks of the 
chapters (A6yoi) into which his work 
was divided, are, i. 75, 106 ; ii. 38, 
161 ; V. 36 ; 39 ; and vii. 213. 

^ See Book i. ch. 145, and Book v. 
ch. 68, with note ^ at the latter place. 
The supposed date of the Ionic migra- 
tion was about b.c. 1050. Danaus, 
Xuthus, and Ion seem to be purely 
mythological personages. 

^ Tlie Islanders here intended do not 
seem to be those of the Cyclades, who 
did not join the feet till after Arte- 
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misium (infra, viii. 66) ; but rather 
the inhabitants of Lemnos, Imbrus, 
and Samotlirace. That the inhabi- 
tants of these islands were of Pelasgic 
origin Herodotus lias elsewhere stated 
(ii. 51, V. 26). 

^ That is, they received colonies 
from Athens, but at what time is un- 
certain. 

® Herodotus includes in this espivs- 
sion the inhabitants of the Greek cities 
on both sides of the Hellesjjont, the 
Propontis, and the ' Bosphorus. Par 
the greater number of these were 
founded from Ionia (see Hermann’s 
Pol. Ant. § 78). Ghalcedon, ho^yever, 
and Byzantium, as well as Selymbria 
and Astacus, were Dorian, ha\fing been 
settlements of the Megarians (see 
Muller’s Dorians, i. pp. 138-140, E. T.). 

a 
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96. On board of every sliip was a band of soldiers, Persians, 
Medes, or Saeans. The Phoenician ships were the best sailers 
in the fleet, and the Sidonian^ the best among the Phoe- 
nicians. The contingent of each nation, whether to the fleet 
or to the land army, had at its head a native leader ; but the 
names of these leaders I shall not mention, as it is not neces- 
sary for the course of my History. For the leaders of some 
nations were not worthy to have their names recorded ; and 
besides, there were in each nation as many leaders as there 
were cities. And it was not really as commanders that they 
accompanied the army, but as mere slaves, like the rest of the 
host. For I have already mentioned the Persian generals 
who had the actual command, and were at the head of the 
several nations which composed the army. 

97. The fleet was commanded by the following — Ariabignes, 
the son of Darius, Prexaspes, the son of Aspathines,^ Mega- 
bazus, the son of Megabates, and Achaemenes the son of 
Darius. Ariabignes, who was the child of Darius by a 
daughter of Gobryas, was .leader of the Ionian and Carian 
ships; Aehasmenes, who was own brother to Xerxes, of the 
the Egyptian ; ^ the rest of the fleet was commanded by the 
other two. Besides the triremes, there was an assemblage of 
thirty-oared and fifty-oared galleys, of cereuri,^ and transports 
for conveying horses, amounting in all to three thousand. 

98. Next to the commanders, the following were the most 


Supra, cli. 44. Xerxes therefore 
emljarks in a Sidouiaii galley (infra, 
ch.lOO). 

^ Probably the Aspacliand who was 
(luiyer-bearer to Darius, and whom 
Herodotus regarded as one of the 
seven conspirators (supra, iii. 70, 
note . We may surmise from this 
passage that Aspacliand was the son of 
the Prexaspes whom the Pseudo-Smer- 
dis put to death, 

" Aohjemenes was satrap of Egypt 
(supra, ch. 7). 

® Oercuri were light boats of unusual 
length (Etym. Mag. ad. too.). They 


are said to have been invented by the 
Cyprians (Piin. H. H. vii. 56), or ac- 
cording to others, by the Corcyi-asans 
(Suidas, ad voc.) ; but this last is pro- 
bably an etymological fancy. They 
belong properly to Asia (bfon. Marc. p. 
533 : Cercurus navis est Asiana prm- 
grandis ; where they continued in 
use down to the time of Antiochns 
(Liv. xxxiii. 19). The word is plainly 
connected \vith the Hebrew to 

dance, or move quickly,’’ whence 
dromedaries are called nhisns (cf. 
Gesen. Lex. Eehr.). 
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renowned of those wliG sailed aboard the fleet : Tctraninestiis, 
the son of Anysiis, the Sidonian ; Mapen^, the son of Sirom,'^ 
the Tyrian; Merbal,^ the son of Agbal, the Ar^tdian ; Syen- 
nesis/^ the son of Oromedon, the Cilician ; Cybernisciis, the 
son of Sicas, the Lycian ; Gorgus, the son of Chersis/ and 
Timonax, the son of Timagoras, the Cyprians ; and Ilistisens, 
the son of Timnes,® Pigres, the son of Seldomiis, and Dama- 
sithymiis, the son of Candanles, the Carians. 

99. Of the other lower officers I shal make no mention, 
since no necessity is laid on me; but I must speak of a certain 
leader named Ai’temisia/ whose participation in the attack 
iij)on Greece, notwithstanding that she was a woman, moves 
my special wonder. She had obtained the sovereign power 
after the death of her husband; and, though she had now a 
son grown up,^ yet her brave spirit and liianly daring sent her 
forth to the war, when no need required her to adventure. 
Her name, as I said, was Artemisia, and she was the daughter 
of Lygdamis ; by race she was on his side a Halicarnassian, 
though by her mother a Cretan. She ruled over the Haliear- 
nassians, the men of Cos, of Nisyrus, and of Calydna ; ^ and 


Sirom is probably tlie same name 
with Hiram , the rough aspirate 
being replaced indiherently by % or 0*. 
Josepbus (contr. Ap. 21) contents him- 
seli’ with a simple h axid gives Eipa/ios 
for Hiram. 

® Merbal seems to be the Carthagi- 
nian Maharfoal, which Bochart explains 
as Diognetus (Geog. Sacr. ii. xiii. p. 
'741). It is found again as, the name 
of a Tyrian king in a fragment of 
Menander (Fr. 2). 

Concerning the constant occur- 
rence of this name wherever a Galician 
prince is mentioned, vide supra, i. 74, 
note According to H3schyluB (Pers. 
S 28-330), Syennesis distinguished him- 
self more than any one else in the 
battle of Salamis, and perished glori- 
ously. 

" Supra, T. 104. 

® Histijeus was king of Termera 
{supra, v. 37 ,) and had no doubt been 


restored to his government on the sup- 
pression of the Ionian revolt. 

® The special notice taken of Ai'te- 
misia is undoubtedly due in part to her 
having been queen of Halicarnassus, 
the native place of the historian. 
Though he became an exile from his 
country, and though the grandson of 
Artemisia, Lygdamis, became a tyrant 
in the worst sense of the term (Suidas, 
ad voc. *Hpo5oTos), yet -^vith Herodotus 
patriotism triumphs over every other 
motive, and he does ample justice to 
the character of one who, he felt, had 
conferred honour upon his birthplace. 
Further notices of the Halicarnassian 
queen will be found infra, Tiii. 68, 69 
87, 88, 93, 101-103. 

^ Probably Pisindelie, who succeeded 
her upon the throne of Halicarnassus 
(Suidas, ad voc. 'EpoBoros ; and com- 
pare Clinton, P. II. ii. p. 49 ; 01. 80, 4). 

- It is remarkable that Cos, though 
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tlie five triremes -wliieh slie fumislied to the Persians were^ 
next to the Sidonian, the most famons ships in the fleet. She 
likewise gave to Xerxes sounder counsel than any of his other 
allies. Now the cities over which I have mentioned that she 
bore sway, were one and all Dorian ; for the Haiicarnassians 
were colonists from Trcezen,^ while the remainder were from 
Epklam*as.^ Thus much concerning the sea-force. 


one of tlie five states of the Doric 
TfevrdiToKLs which had excluded Hali- 
carnassus from their Amphictyony 
(supra, i. 144), sliould at this time 
have been subject to the rejected city. 
Probably the energy of Artemisia had 
enabled her to obtain a sovereignty, 
which caimot but be regarded as ex- 
ceptional, over Cos and its depend- 
encies. 2sis\n’us and Calydna (or 
Calymna) were two small islands on 
either side of Cos (now Ko, or with 
the prefix rdv, Stanko) which 
had from a very early age been sub- 
ject to that state (Horn. II. ii. 6^6- 
6^9 ; Diod. Sic. v. 54). These islands 
retain their names, being called respec- 
tively Msyro and Calymno (Ross, 
vol. Hi. Pref. pp. x., xi.). 

® Troezen, anciently Posidonia (Strab. 
viii. p, 542 ; Steph. Byz. ad voc,), was 
situated on tho eastern coast ofithe 
Peloponnese, not quite two miles (15 
stades) from the shore, between the 
peninsula of Methana and Hermione. 
The remains of the ancient city may 
be traced near the modem village of 
D'hdmala, but they are scanty and 
possess little interest. (See Chandler, 
ii. p. 244,- GelFs Morea, p. 195 3 
Leakers Morea, ii. p. 446.) 

The colonisation of Halicarnassus 
seems to have taken place shortly 
after the return of the Heraclidse, and 
the conquest of Ai*golis and the ad- 
jacent states. Some winters assigned 
ot the colony a far earlier date (Strab. 
viii. p. 643 ; xiv. p. 939 ; Steph. Byz. 
ad voc.); but their statements are 
contradictory, and incompatible with 
the original Dorian character of the 
settlement. The truth seems to be, 
that upon the occupation of Troezen 
by the Dorians, a portion of the former 


inhabitants determined to emigrate, 
Doric leaders, of the tribe of the Dy- 
manes (Gallimach. ap. Steph. Byz.), 
accompanied them; but the bulk of 
the colonists were Aohseans, descend- 
ants of the mythic Anthes (Pausan. it. 
XXX. § 8), and so sometimes called 
Antheadm (Steph. Byz, ad voc. ^AdrjmL). 
They carried with them the Troezenian 
worship (Muller’s Dorians, i. p. 120, 
note \ E. T.), and continued to regard 
Troezen as their mother city. (Cf. 
Pausan. ii. xxxii. § 6 : vahp ^'Icridos Hre 
ip firjrpoTr6\eL ry Tpoi(^pi ^AXLKappau'ceis 
ivoiTjffap.) 

^ Eljidaums was situated on the 
same coast with Troszen, but higher up, 
and close upon the sea- shore. Its site 
is marked by the small village of 
DidliavrOf which bears, in a corrupted 
form, the ancient name (’EirCSaupos 
wonld have been pronounced Epidav- 
ros). The features of this locality 
exactly ooiTespond with the descrip- 
tion in Strabo : Kilrai ^ vSxts iu 
rod "SiapapiKOv KoXTfov rhy TrepirrXovp 
^Xovara <rradla}p ■7r€Pr€Kaidefca, ^Mirovcra 
TTphs dvarokds Bepivds^ irepiKk^Urai 5 ’ 
6p€(rLP vij/TjkoiS pexpi r:phs r^p Bdkar- 
Tav, cScrr’ ipvpp^ ftrarecr/ceucccrTai ipvcriKws 
TOPraxdBep (viii. p. 543). Within a 
little distance are the ruins of the 
famous temple of BSsculapius (Liv. 
xlv. 28; Pausan. ii. xxvii. §§ 1, 2). 
whose worship was common to Cos 
with Epidaurus (Strab. xiv. p. 941; 
Pausan. iii. xxiii. § 4. ; Theopomp. 
Er. Ill), a fact confirmatory of the 
connection betw’een the two places 
which is here asserted by Herodotus, 
The remains of Epidaurus are insig- 
nificant (Chandler, ii. p. 249 ; Leake, 
ii p. 430). 

The ciroumstaiices of the colonisa- 
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100. Now when the numbering and marshalling of the host 
was ended, Xerxes concei'ved a wish to go himself throughout 
the forces, and with his own eyes behold eTerything. Accord- 
ingly he traversed the ranks seated in his chariot, and, going 
from nation to nation, made manifold inquiries, while his 
scribes wrote down the answers ; till at last he had passed 
from end to end of the whole land army, both the horsemen and 
likewise the foot. This done, he exchanged his chariot for a 
Sidonian galley, and, seated beneath a golden 'awning, sailed 
along the prows of all his vessels (the vessels having now been 
hauled down and launched into the sea), while he made 
inquiries again, as he had done when he reviewed the land- 
force, and caused the answers to be recorded by his scribes.^ 

tion of Cos were probably siioilar to selves, that of tbe triremes may be re- 
those of Halicarnassus. That Homer garcled as certain. They would be 
made it a Greek city before the Trojan easily counted, and the number given 

war (II. ii. 677), as he did also Lindns (1207), which bears exactness upon its 

and the other Rhodian towns (ib. 656), face, is (I think) confiiimaed by the 

Carpathus (ib. 676), Syme (ib. 671), famous passage of ^schylus (Pers. v. 

<fec., is only a proof that it was Hel- 343-345), a x>assage which has clearly 

lenised long befoi'e his time. It must not furuished our author wdth his in- 

not be sup}:)osed that Homer was a formation, since it assigns the 1207 

learned antiquarian. ships to the period of the battle of 

" Heeren first suggested that Hero- Salamis. (On this passage see Stanley 

dotus had personal access to the docu- ad ^schyl, Pers. 343.) Mr. Grote 

ments drawn out on this occasion, and (Hist, of Greece, v. p. 47) appears to 

derived his estimate of the fleet (supra, prefer the statement of JSsohylus to 

ch. 89) and army (infra, chs. 184-186) that of Herodotus ; but to me it seems 

from them (As. Xafc. vol. i. j). 441. unlikely that the exact number which 

E. T.). Mr. Grote thinks tius im- fought at Salamis would be known, 

probable (Hist, of Greece, v. p. 51, The fleet is not likely to have been 

note q, and believes that the Greeks counted more than once ; and when 

who accompanied the expedition were .iEschylus asked the captives taken at 

our author’s informants. To me the Salamis its numbers, they would tell 

minuteness of the description, which him what had been ascertained at 

comprises the armour of forfcy-fi.ve Doriscus. The three thousand trans- 
nations, the mode in -which they were ports and small craft are manifestly a 

marshalled, whether separately or in rough estimate, on which very little 

combination -with others, the names of dependence can be placed. The seven, 

their commanders and of the other teen hundred thousand infantry, which 

generals and admirals, thirty-nine in forms by far the most marvellous item 

number, and in all but a very few in the whole list, are no doubt calcu- 

cSiiiOB tltena/mes of these officers^ father Sf lated from the known, fact that the 

is proof positive that the foundation circular enclosure w%as filled one Imn- 

of the whole is not desultory inquiry, 
but a dooument. (See the Introduc- 
tory Essay, ch. ii. p. 66.) 

With respect to the numbers them- 


dred and seventy times. As how'ever 
it would be the xvish of the satraj^s to 
exaggerate, the space may often have 
been very far from fully filled. The 
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Tlie captains took tlieir ships to the distance of about four 
hundred feet from the shore,, and there lay to, mth tlieir 
Yessels in a single row, the prows facing the land, and with 
the fighting-men upon the decks accoutred as if for war, while 
the king sailed along in the open space between the ships and 
the shore, and so reviewed the fleet. 

101. Now after Xerxes had sailed down the whole line and 
was gone ashore, he sent for Demaratus the son of Ariston, 
who had accompanied him in his march upon Greece, and 
bespake him thus : — 

“ Demaratus, it is my pleasure at this time to ask thee 
certain things which I wish to know. Thou art a Greek, and, 
as I hear from the other Greeks with whom I converse, no less 
than from thine own lips, thou art a native of a city which is 
not the meanest or the weakest in their land. Tell me, there- 
fore, what thinkest thou ? Will the Greeks lift a hand against 
us *? Mine own judgment is that, even if all the Greeks and 
all the barbarians of the West were gathered together in one 
place, they would not be able to abide my onset, not being really 
of one mind. But I would fain know what thou thinkest 
hereon.” 

Thus Xerxes questioned ; and the other replied in his turn, 
— '' 0 king ! is it thy will that I give thee a true answer, or 
dost thou wish for a j)leasant one ?” 

Then the Idng bade him speak the plain truth, and promised 
that he would not on that account hold him in less favour than 
heretofore. 

102. So Demaratus, when he heard the promise, spake as 
follows: — 

‘*0 Idngl since thou biddest me at all risks speak the 
truth, and not say what will one day prove me to have lied to 
thee, thus I answer. Want has at all times been a fellow- 
dweller with us in our land, while Valour is an ally whom we 


most that we can conclude with cer- 
tainty from, the estimate is, that such 
a report was made to Xerxes at the 


time, and was not too extravagant to 
obtain belief (vide infra, ch. 186 , 
note ®.) 



Chap. 100-103. HIS COLLOQUY WITH BEHAEATUS. 8/ 

have gained by dint of wisdom and strict laws. Her aid 
enables ns to drive out want and escape thraldom. Brave are 
all the Greeks who dwell in any Dorian land ; but wiiat I am 
about to say does not concern all/ but only the Lacedae- 
monians. First then, come what may, they will never accept 
thy terms, which would reduce Greece to slavery; and fiublier, 
they are sure to join battle with thee, though all the rest of 
the Greeks should submit to thy will. As for their numbers, 
do not ask how many they are, that their resistance should be 
a possible thing ; for if a thousand of them should take the 
field, they will meet thee in battle, and so will any number, be 
it less than this, or be it more.’' 

108. When Xerxes heard this answur of Demaratus, he 
laughed and answered, — 

“What wild words, Demaratus! A thousand men join 
battle with such an army as this ! Come then, wilt thou — 
who \Yert once, as thou sayest, their king — engage to fight 
this very day with ten men ? I trow not. And yet, if all thy 
fellow-citizens be indeed such as thou sayest they are, thou 
oughtest, as their king, by thine owm country’s usages,^ to be 
ready to fight with twice the number. If then each one of 
them be a match for ten of my soldiers, I may w^ell call upon 
thee to be a match for twenty. So wroiildest thou assure the 
truth of what thou hast now said. If, howuver, you Greeks, 
wiio vaunt yourselves so much; are of a truth men like those 
wiiom I have seen about my court, as thyself, Demaratus, 
and the others with W'hom I am wont to converse, — if, I say, 
you are really men of this sort and size, how is the speech 
that thou hast uttered more than a mere empty boast ? For, 
to go to the very verge of likelihood, — how^ could a thousand 
men, or ten thousand, or even fifty thousand, particularly if 
they wure all alike free, and not under one lord, — how^ could 
such a force, I say, stand against an army like mine ? Let 


^ The allusion is apparently to the 
double portion ” whereto the Idngs 
were entitled at banquets (supra, vi. 


57), and perhaps to their (supposed) 
“^double vote” (ibid, ad fin. Comp. 
Thucyd. i. 20). 
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them be five thousand, and we shall have more than a 
thousand men to each one of theirsJ If, indeed, like our 
troops, they had a single master, their fear of him might 
make them courageous beyond their natural bent ; or they 
might be urged by lashes against an enemy which far out- 
numbered them.® But left to their own free choice, assuredly 
they will act differently. For mine own part, I believe, that 
if the Greeks had to contend with the Persians only, and the 
numbers were equal on both sides, the Greeks would find it 
hard to stand their ground. We too have among us siieli men 
as those of whom tlioii spakest — not many indeed, but still 
we possess a few. For instance, some of my body-guard would 
be willing to engage singly with three Greeks. But this thou 
didst not Imow; and therefore it was thou talkedst so foolishly,” 
104, Bemaratus answered him, — I knew, 0 king ! at the 
outset, that if I told thee the truth, my speech would displease 
thine ears. But as thou didst require me to answer thee with 
all possible truthfulness, I informed thee what the Spartans 
will do. And in this I spake not from any love that I bear 
them — for none knows better than thou wiiat my love towards 
them is likely to be at the present time, when they have 
robl^ed me of my rank and my ancestral honours, and made 
me a homeless exile, whom thy father did receive, bestowing 
on me both shelter and sustenance. ■ What likelihood is there 
.that a man of understanding should be unthankful for kind- 
ness shown him, and not cherish it in his heart ? For mine 
own self, I pretend not to cope with ten men, nor with two, — 
nay, had I the choice, I would rather not fight even with one. 
But, if need appeared, or if there were any great cause urging 
me on, I would contend with right good will against one of 
those persons who boast themselves a match for any three 
Greeks. So likewise the Lacedemonians, when they fight 
singly, are as good men as any in the world, and when they 
fight in a body, are the bravest of all. For though they be 


^ See below, eb. 186, where the entire Persian host is reckoned to exceed fi¥e 
millions of men. ^ Supra, vi. 70. 
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freemen, they are not in all respects free ; Law is the master 
whom they own ; and this master they fear more than thy 
subjects fear thee. Whateyer he commands they do ; and his 
commandment is always the same : it forbids them to flee in 
battle, wdiatever the number of their foes, and requires them 
to stand firm, and either to conquer or die. If in these words, 
0 king ! I seem to thee to speak foolishly, I am content from 
this time forward evermore to hold my peace. I had not now 
spoken unless compelled by thee. Oertes, I pray that all may 
turn out according to thy wishes.’^ 

105. Such was the answer of Demaratus ; and Xerxes was 
not angry with him at ail, but only laughed, and sent him 
away with words of kindness. 

After this interview, and after he had made Mascames the 
son of Megadostes governor of Doriseus, setting aside the 
governor appointed by Darius, Xerxes started with his army, 
and marched upon Greece through Thrace. 

106. This man, Mascames, whom he left behind him, was a 
person of such merit that gifts were sent him yearly by the 
king as a special favour, because he excelled all the other 
governors that had been appointed either by Xerxes or by 
Darius. In like manner, Ai-taxerxes, the son of Xerxes, sent 
gifts j^eaiiy to the descendants of Mascames. Persian 
governors had been established in Thrace and about the 
Hellespont before the march of Xerxes began; but these 
persons, after the expedition was over, wure all driven from 
them towns by the Greeks, exee|)t the governor of Doriseus; 
no one succeeded in diiving out Mascames, though many 
made the attemjpt.^ For this reason the gifts are sent him. 
every year by the king who reigns over the Persians.^ 


Mr. Gi’ote (Hist, of Greece, y. pp. 
396j 39'7} notices tlie importance of 
this passage as showing how miich 
history is passed over in silence by 
Thucydides in his brief summary (i. 
98, 99). Athens, he obseryes, during 
the fii'st ten years of her hegemony 
must have been engaged most actively 
in constant warfare against the Per- 


sians. Not ETon alone, but a vast 
number of Persian posts in Europo 
were taken, and frequent attacks made 
upon Doriseus without success. Piu- 
t^irch (Ciinon c. 7) is the only other 
writer who makes allusion to those en- 
terprises. 

i Doriseus appears by this passage to 
have continuod under the Persians to 
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107. Of the other governors whom the Greeks drove out, 
there was not one who, in the judgment of Xerxes, showed 
himself a brave man, excepting Boges, the governor of Eion. 
Him Xerxes never could praise enough; and such of his sons as 
were left in Persia, and survived their father, he very specially 
honoured. And of a truth this Boges was worthy of great 
commendation ; for wdien he was besieged by the Athenians 
under Cimon, the son of Miltiades,^ and it w^as open to him to 
retire from the city upon terms, and return to Asia, he refused, 
beeau>se he feared the king might think he had plaj-ed the 
coward to save his own life, wherefore, instead of surrendering, 
he held out to the last extremity. When all the food in 
the fortress was gone, he raised a vast funeral pile, slew his 
children, his wife, his concubines, and his household slaves, 
and cast them all into the flames. Then, collecting whatever 
gold and silver there w^as in the place, he flung it from the 
walls into the Strymon; and, w^hen that was done, to 
crowm all, he himself leaped into the fire. For this action 
Boges is with reason praised by the Persians even at the 
present day. 

108. Xerxes, as I have said, pursued his march from Doriscus 
against Greece ; and on his way he forced all the nations 
through which he passed to take part in the expedition. For 
the w^hole country as far as the frontiers of Thessaly had been 
(as I have already shown) enslaved and made tributary to the 
king by the conquests of Megabazus, and, more lately, of Mar- 
donius.^ And first, after leaving Doriscus, Xerxes passed the 


the time tolien Herodotus wrote. The 
present tense {ire}JL7rerai) proves this. 
Mascames, thongh dead, is regarded 
as living on in his descendants, who, it 
is probable, still held the government. 

" See Pint. Yit. Cim. c. 7, and com- 
pare Paiisan. viii. viii, § 5, where 
Cimon is said to have taken the city 
by tnrning the force of the stream 
npon the walls, which were of sun- 
dried hiiok. This narrative is with 


reason doubted by Larcher and others 
(see Kutssen, De Atheniens. Imp. p. 8 ; 
Grote, V. p. 397, note. It seems cer- 
tain that E'ion was reduced by a strict 
blockade. See the inscription pre- 
served in Jlschines (adv. Ctes. § 62). 
The date of the capture lies within 
the years li.c. 476-466, bnt cannot be 
fixed with any certainty (see Mr, 
Grote's note, vol. v. pp. 409-411). 

3 Supra, V. 2.18 1 vi. 44, 45. 
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Samothraeian fortresses, -whereof Mesambria is the furthermost 
as one goes toward the west.^ The next city is Stryme,^ which 
belongs to Thasos, Midway between it and Mesambria flows 
the river Lissiis, which did not suffice to furnish water for the 
army, but was drunk up and failed. This region was formerly 
called Gallaica; now it bears the name of Briantica; but in 
strict truth it likewise is really Giconian.® 

109. After crossing the dry channel of the Lissus, Xerxes 
passed the Grecian cities of Maroneia/ Dicasa,® and Abdm’a/*^ 
and likewise the famous lakes which are in their neighbourhood/ 


^ Sainotlirace possessed a tract upon 
the mainland extending from near 
Doriscns to the Lissns (supra, oh. 69). 
Host of the larger islands secured to 
them:selves this advantage, as Chios 
(i. 160), Lesbos (v. 91), Thaaos, &c. 

The Samothraeian Mesambria stood 
at Tekiehi and must not be confounded 
with the city of the same name (how 
Mssem', upon the Euxine), supra, iv, 
93. 

® Stryme, according to Harpocration 
(ad Yoc. 'SiTpvfjLT}), was situated on a 
small island, formed probably by two 
branches of the Lissus. It was a cause 
of quarrel between the Tliraciaus and 
the Maronites (Philoch. Fr. 128). 

^ See above, oh. 59, which passage is 
in the writer’s mind. He means to 
say that not only the plain of Doriscus, 
but the whole country thence to the 
Lissus, was anciently Ciconian. Per- 
haps the chapters from 61 to 104 are 
a later insertion, breaking the con- 
tinuity of the original naiTative. 

With respect to the names of this 
district, that of GaUaica, -which seems 
to point at an original Celtic ocenpa- 
tion, is not mentioned elsewhere. The 
Briantica of our author reappears in 
the Priantse of Pliny {H. H. iv. 11), 
and in Livy’s CamiJiis Priaticus ” 
(xxxviii. 41). 

7 Maroneia was a place of some con- 
sequence, situated on the coast, a little 
to the west of the Lissus (Scylax, 
Peripl. p. 65 j Ephor. Fragm. 74 ; Liv. 
xxxi. 16, &o.). It was a colony of the 
Chians (Scymn. Ch. 1. 677). The name 


still remains in the modern Marogna. 

® Dicaea appeal's in Scylax (Peripl. 
p. 66), and is mentioned by Pliny* 
(1. s, c.) and Stephen. It was never a 
place of much note, and probably per- 
ished during the wars of Philip (see 
Bahr ad loo.). . 

® Abdera was founded by the Teians 
(supra, i. 168 j Scymn. Ch. 669, 670). 
Its exact site has, I believe, never been 
identified; though Choiseul-Gouffier 
(ii. p. 113) speaks of its ruins as dis- 
tinguishable at the western extremity 
of the Bay of Lagos"' The position 
which is given it on our majos, ten or 
twelve miles east of the mouth of the 
Nestns, and only six or seven from 
Lake Bistonis, rests mainly on the au- 
thority of Ptolemy, wdio interposes a 
considerable space between the Hestus’ 
emfoonehnre and the city. Herodotus 
seems to have thought that the river 
passed throiighthe city (infra, ch. 126). 
It is certain that there are noTV no 
ruins near the mouth of the stream 
(Clarke’s Travels in Greece, vol. iii. p. 
422). But the -whole country is here 
“'‘a flat and swampy plain” (ibid p, 
426, and compare p. 421) ; and the 
course of the Hestus has probably 
undergone many changes. Scylax 
(Peripl. p. 65) and Strabo (vii. p. 482) 
both place Abdera immediately east of 
the river. 

1 Lake Ismaris w-as named from a 
town Ismarum, the ancient capital of 
the Ciconians (Horn. Od. ix. 40), wliich 
is identified by some -w-ith. Maroneia 
(Ephor. Fr. 74; Hesyoh. ad voc.) It 
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Lake Ismaris betTreen Maronela and Stryme, and Lake 
Bistonis near Dicasa, -which receives the waters of two rivers, 
the Travus and the Compsatus*^ Near Ahdera there was no 
famous lake for him to pass; but he crossed the river Nestus,^ 
which there reaches the sea. Proceeding further upon his 
way, he passed by several continental cities, one of them 
possessing a lake nearly thirty furlongs in circuit, full of fish, 
and very salt, of which the sumpter-beasts only drank, and 
which they drained dry. The name of this city was Pistyrus.^ 
All these towns, which were Grecian, and lay upon the coast, 
Xerxes kept upon his left hand as he passed along. 

110. The following are the Thracian tribes through wdiose 
country he marched : the PaBti, the Oiconians, the Bistonians, 
the Sapeeans, the Derseeans, the Eclonians, and the Satrse.^ 
Some of these dwelt by the sea, and furnished ships to the 
king’s fleet ; while others lived in the more inland parts, and 
of these all the tribes which I have mentioned, except the 
Sate, were forced to serve on foot. 


does not; exist now. Lake Bistonis, 
which is the modern lake of 
derived its apijellation from the Bis- 
tonian Thracians, who inhabited its 
banks (Seym. Ch. y, 673). According 
to Strabo, it had been formed, within, 
the historic period, by the bursting, in 
of the sea (Strab. i. p. 87). Probably 
it shrank in size after it was Joined to 
the sea by a canal. 

- Only one river of any size (the 
Jardymly 7)ere) now’ enters the lake of 
This is no doubt the Travus. 
The Oompsatns may be the stream 
which reaches the sea a little to the 
west of the lake, and which, if the 
lake wei'e somewhat larger, would run 
into it (see Kiepert’s Atlas Von Hellas, 
Blatt xvi.). 

^ The JIfestOj, or Ahra Su. This 
stream at present falls into the sea 
more than ten miles to the west of the 
supposed site of Abclera. It has pro- 
bably changed its course frequently 
(see above, p. 91, note •*). 

There are some salt lakes on the 
shore, about ten miles from the Mesto^ 


which may help to hs the site of 
Pistyrns (see Leake’s Map, Northern 
Greece, vol. i. end) ; but this whole 
district is unexplored by travellers. 

Stephen mentions Pistyrns as 
(rripov BpdKwv eyrroptoj/ ” (wSub voc. 
Compare also Bla-npos). Harpocration 
calls the place Pisteira. 

^ These tribes, except the last, aj)- 
pear to be enumerated in their order 
from 'east to west. This is evident 
fx'om , the position of the Oiconians, 
Bistonians, and Edoiiians, which else- 
where fixed (suiwa, cbs. 108 and 109 ; 
and infra, ch. 114). We may there- 
fore place the Pa4:i, of -whom nothing 
else is Imown, about the Hebrus, be- 
t'ween the Apsynthians and Oiconians, 
and the Sapmans (mentioned by Pliny, 
1. B, c.) and Dersmans (mentioned by 
Thucydides, ii. 101) about the Nestus 
— the former east, the latter -west of 
that river. The Satrm (mentioned by 
Hecatseus, Fr. 128) dwelt inland, 
above the Dersmans (see Leake’s 
Northern Greece, iii. p. 190). 
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111. The Satrse, so far as our fcaowledge goes, have never 
yet been bronglit niicler by any one, but continue to this day 
a free and uneonquered people, unlike the other Thracians.® 
They dwell amid lofty mountains clothed with forests of 
different trees and capped with snow, and are very valiant in 
fight. They are the Thracians who have an oracle of Bacchus 
in their country, which is situated upon their highest moun- 
tain-range, The Bessi,*^ a Satrian race, deliver the oracles ; 
but the prophet, as at Delphi, is a woman ; and her answers 
are not harder to read. 

112. When Xerxes had passed through the region men- 
tioned above, he came next to the Pierian fortresses, one of 
which is called Phagres, and another Pergamus.® Here his 
line of march lay close by the wails, with the long high range 
of Pangaeum ^ upon his right, a tract in which there are mines 
both of gold and silver/ some worked by the Pierians and 
Odomantians, but the greater part by the Sate, 

113. Xerxes then marched through the country of the 
PsBonian tribes—the Doberians and the P^eopla — ^which lay 
to the north of ■ PanggBum, and, advancing westward, reached 

® Herodotus seems here to alMe to 177, 178). 
the conquests of the Odrysse, which ® Vide supra, v. 16. 

robbed so many Thracian tribes of ^ The whole region from Philippi 

their independence (Thticyd.ii, 95-97) ; and Datum on the east to Dysorum 
but his statement is oYordrawn, as may on the W'est was most rich in the 
be_^seen from Thucydides. precious metals. Aiistotle relates 

^ The Be.ssi are mentioned by Liyy, that after heavy rains '^nuggets” of 
(xsxix. 63) and Pliny (H, H. iv, 11) virgin gold were often found of above 
as a distinct Thracian race. Their a pound weight (vwkp pLuay). There 
name is probably connected with the were two — one of three pounds and 
title Bassareus, by which the Thracian one of five — in the possession of the 
Bacchus was known (Hor. Od. i. xviii. Macedonian kings (De Aiisc. Mir. p. 
11), and with the terms Baer (Tapis, 883, § 42. See also, supra, v. 17, 23 ; 
Bacrcedpa, Bacrcrapecc, fc. r. A. vi. 46 5 infra, ix. 75 ; Strah. vii. p, 

^ The original Pieria was the dig- 481; Thuo. iv. 105; Diod. Sic. xvi. 8; 
trict between the Haliacmon and the Appian, B. Civ. iv. 105 ; .Tustin, viii. 
Peneus. When this %vas conquered 3; FHn. H. H. vii. 56 ; &c.). 
by the Macedonians, the inhabitants 2 iphege Psconian tribes have -been 
sought a refuge beyond the Strymon. mentioned before in connection with 
Phagres was their principal town the same locality (supra, v. 15, 16). 
(Thuoyd. ii. 99 ; Scylax, Peripl. p. 64). The army of Xerxes evidently divided 
It is placed, with some probability, at about Pergamiis ; and part marched 
Chfand and Pergamus at Brdvista north, part south of Pangmum. (Vide 
{Leake's Northern Greece, vol. iii, pp. infra, ch. 121.) 
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tlie rher Strymon amd tlie city Eion, wliereof Boges, of whom 
I spo'ke a short time ago,^ and who was then still alhie, was 
governor. The tract of land lying about Mount Pang?eum, is 
called Phyllis ; on the west it reaches, to the river Angites/ 
which flows into the Sti 7 mon, and on the south to the 
Strymon itself, where at this time the Magi were sacrificing 
white horses to make the stream favourable.’^ 

114. After propitiating the stream by these and many other 
magical ceremonies,^ the Persians crossed the Strymon, by 
bridges made before their arrival, at a place called The Nine 
Ways, ^ which was in the territory of the Edonians. And 
when they learnt that the name of the place was The Nine 
Ways, they took nine of the youths of the land and as many 
of their maidens, and buried them alive on the spot. Burying 
alive is a Persian custom,^ I have heard that Amestris, the 
wife of Xerxes, in her old age buried alive seven pairs of 
Pei-sian youths, sons of illustrious men, as a thank-offering to 
the god who is supposed to dwell underneath the earth.^ 


3 Supra, ch. 107. 

The Angites is undoubtedly the 
river of Angliista, which however does 
not now join the Strymon, but flows 
into the Palus Strymonicus at some 
distance from its lower extremity. 
(See Leake’s Northern Greece, vol. iii. 
p. 183.) 

® The victims were sacrificed at the 
edge of the stream, but not (as Mr. 
Grote says, vol. v. p, 56) thrown 
into it,” or allowed to pollute it with 
their blood (Strab. xv. p. 1040). The 
custom continued to a late date (see 
Tacit. An. vi. 37). White horses 
seem to have been regarded as es- 
pecially sacred {supra, ch. 40). 

There is no need to suppose, with 
Kleuker (Appendix to Zendavesta, 
vol. ii. pt. iii. p. 24 et seqq.) and 
• Bhode (Heiiige Sage, p. 512), that 
Herodotus has misrei^orted this ocenr- 
rence. 

^ Of these Strabo (1. s. c.) gives the 
following account : — 

‘‘When the Persians,” he says, 
“come to a lake, a stream, or a 


spring of water, they dig a pit, and 
there sacrifice their victim, taking 
care that the pure liquid near them be 
not stained with the blood, since that 
wonld be a pollution. The flesh of 
the victim is then placed on myrtle or 
latirel leaves, and the Magi set it on 
fire with taper wands, making incan- 
tations ail the while, and pouring a 
libation of oil mingled with milk and 
honey, not upon the fire or into the 
water, but upon the ground.” 

^ Afterwards AmphipoHs. (See note® 
on Book V. ch. 126 ; and compare 
Thucyd. i. 100, and iv. 102, to which 
may be added Polynenus (Strateg. vi. 
53) and Stephen of Byzantium (ad 
voc.) The Athenian town had not 
been founded when Herodotus left 
Greece for Italy ; whicli may account 
for his omission to mention it. 

® See note® on Book iii. ch. 35. 

® Is this Ahriman ? or does Hero- 
dotus merely speak as a Greek? 
Perhaps the latter is the more prob- 
able supposition. 
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110. From tli€' Strymon. the armj^ proceeding westward^ 
came to a strip of shore, on which there stands the Grecian 
town of Argilus.^: This shore, and the wiiole tract ahoye it, is 
called Bisaltia.^ Passing this, and keeping on the left hand 
the Gulf of Posideiiiin,^ Xerxes crossed the Sylean, plain, ^ as,, it 
is called, and passing' by Stagirus,® a Greek city, came to 
Acanthus.^ The inhabitants of these i)arts, as 'well as those 
who dwelt about Mount Pangsetim, w’-ere forced to join the 
armament, like those others of whom I spoke before ; the 
dwellers along the coast being made to serve in the fleet, 
while those who lived more inland had to follow with the land 


^ Argilus, like Sane and Stagirns, 
was a colony of the Andrians (Thncyd. 
iv. 103 and 109). It was situated at 
a very short distance from Ampkipolis, I 
near the coast, between the month of | 
the Strymon and that of the stream 
■which carries off the superflnons water 
from Lake BolbA Colonel Leake 
places it on the skirts of the monntain 
chain, eight miles from Amphipoiis 
(Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 171 and 
map). According to Heraclides Pon- 
tiens it was originally a Thracian 
town (Fr. xiii.). After the Pelopon- 
nesian war it disappears from history. 

- The Bisaltfe were a brave and 
powerful Thracian people (fortissimi 
viri, Liv. xlv. SO), ■who, though con- 
quered by the Macedonians (Thncyd. 
ii. 99), jwGserved their name and 
•nationality for many ccntniies after- 
wards. They seem, while retaining 
the region assigned them by Hero- 
dotus, gradually to have extended 
themselves beyond the Stiymon nearly 
to the Nestns (c£. Liv. xlv. 29, 30 ^ 
and Piin. H. M. iv. 10, 11). Herodotus 
infoxms us in the next book (ch. 116), 
that at this time they fled to the 
mountains, and refused all submission 
to Xerxes. Charon of Lampsacus 
told a strange story of their on one 
occasion attacking CarcUo/ ! (Fr. 9. 
See the introductory Essay, vol. i p. 
138, note‘s, w'here this fragment is 
given from Col. Mure’s translation). 

^ Pliny mentions Posideium as a 
town with a bay in this locality (H, 


i H. iv. 11). I believe no other author 
I speaks o'f it. The bay intended must 
I be a portion of the Gulf of Rendina, 

I The towm lay close to the coast p* in 
I orA” Plin. 1. s. c.) ; but its exact site 
I has still to be discovered. 

^ By the Sylean plain, which no 
other -writer mentions, is to be under- 
stood the flat ’tract, abo’ut a mile in 
■width, near the mouth of the river 
which drains the lake of Bolbe 
{Be$i]cia), (Seo Leake’s Northern 
Greece, iii. p. 168-170.) It is uncer- 
tain xvhence the name is derived. 

^ Stagiras (now Bta.vrosj Leake, iii. 
pp. 167, IGS ; or x)erhaps Msvoro, 
Bowen, p. 120) is said by Thucydides 
to have been a colony of the Andrians 
(iv. 88). It was a small place, and 
derives all its celebrity from having 
given birih to Aristotle. Some 
ancient walls, “ of a very rough and 
irregular species,” vrem noticed hy 
Colonel Leake on the eastern side of 
the height which he supposes to have 
been occupied by the city. Sir G. 
Bowen pleads in favour of the claim of 
Misvoro to represent Sta,girus 5 1. the 
universal tradition of the Macedonian 
peasants,” and 2. the situation, which 
would make it natural that tlie army 
of Xerxes should have passed it 6?/,*” 
whereas they would have passed 
VmugJh StavTOs. He also found 
‘^substructions of Hellenic masonry 
all around,” and particularly the 
beautiful glen to the ■^vest.” 

I . ® Tide supra, ri. 44, note K 
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forces. Tlie road wliicli the army of Xerxes took remains to 
this clay tintonched : the Thracians neither plough nor sow it, 
but hold it in great honour. 

116. On reaching Acanthus; the Persian king, seeing the 
great zeal of the Aeanthians for his service, and hearing what 
had been done about the cutting, took them into the number 
of his sworn friends, sent them as a present a Median dress, 
and besides commended them highly. 

117. It was while he remained here that Artach^ees, who 
presided over the canal,® a man in high repute with Xerxes, 
and by birth an Acliajmenid, who was moreover the tallest of 
all the Persians, l]eing only four fingers short of five cubits, 
royal measm^,^ and who had a stronger voice than any other 
man in the world, fell sick and died. Xerxes therefore, who 
was greatly afiiicted at the mischance, carried him to the 
tomb and buried him with all magnificence ; while the whole 
army helped to raise a mound over his grave. ^ The Acan- 
thians, in obedience to .. an oracle, offer sacrifice to this 
Artacluees as a hero,^ invoking him in their prayers by name. 
But king Xerxes sorrowed greatly over his death. 

118. Now the Greeks who had to feed the armj^, and to 
entertain Xerxes, were brought thereby to the very extremity 
of distress, insomuch that some of them -were forced even to 
forsake house and home. When the Thasians received and 
feasted the host, on account of their possessions upon the 
mainland,® Antipater, the son of Orges, one of the citizens of 
best repute, and the man to whom the business was assigned, 

Compare iii. 84, and note ® ad ioc. the Geographical Society, yoL svii. p. 
Xerxes contracted a similar friendship 149. But it would appear from the 
with the Abderites (infra, Yiii. 120). ' words of Herodotus, that the tomb is 

8 Supra, ch, 21. The presidency of rather to be songht in the neighbonr- 
the work w'as shared between him and hood of Acanthus (Erisso) west of the 
Bnbares. cutting, and on the northern coast. 

® That is, about 8 feet 2 inches. 2 Compare the condnct of the people 

^ The tomb of Artachsees is thought of AmphipoHs with regard to Brasidas 
to be still visible on the eastern side (Thncycl. v. 11 ,* Aiist. Eth. Hie. v. 7, 
of the cutting, near the sonthem § 1). 

shore, the supposed site of Sane. See ^ Str 3 Tne, and other places (supra, 
the plan, p. 21, and compare the paper ch. 108). 
by M. Forchammer in the Journal of 
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proved tliat tlie cost of the' meal^ was. four limidrecl talents 
of silver.^ 

119. And estimates almost' to the same amount were made 
bj the siipeiinteiident's in ; other cities. For the ■ entertain- 
ment,, wliieli had been ■ ordered long be.forehand .and was 
reelioned to be of much consequence, ivas, in the manner of it, 
such as I will now describe. No sooner did the heralds who 
brought the orders ^ give their message, than in every city the 
inhabitants made a division ofAlieii* stores of corn, and pro- 
ceeded to grind flour of wheat and of barley for many months 
together. Besides this, they jiurchased the best cattle that 
they could find, and fattened them ; and fed poultry and 
water-fowl in ponds and buildings, to be in readiness for 
the army ; while they likewise prepared gold and silver vases 
and drinking-cups, and whatsoever else'^is needed for the 
service of the table. These last preparations wxu’e made for 
the King only, and those who sat at meat with him; for 
the rest of the army nothing w^as made -ready beyond the food 
for which orders had been given. Oil the arrival of the 
Persians, a tent ready pitched for the purpose, received 
Xerxes, who took his rest therein, while the soldiers remained 
under the open heaven. When the dinner hour came, great 
was the toil of those who entertained the army; while the 
guests ate their fill, and then, after i^assiiig the night at the 
place, tore down the royal tent next morning, and seizing its 
contents, carried them all off, leaving nothing behind, 

120. On one of these occasions Megacreon of Abdera 
wittily^ recommended his countrymen ^^to go to the temples 
in a body, men and women alike, and there take their station 
as suppliants, and beseech the gods that they wwild in future 
ahvays spare them one-half of the woes which might threaten 
their peace — ^thanking them at the same time very w^armly for 


Nearly 100,000L of our money — a 
sum not far short of the whole annnal 
reveime received by Athens from her 
allies under the rating of Aristides. 

VOL. IV. 


^ Supra, ch. 32. 

See the lutrodiictoiy Essay, vol. i 
p. 132, note 


H 
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their past goodness in that they had caused Xerxes to be 
content with one meal in the day.” For had the order been 
to provide breakfast for the King, as well as dinner, the 
Abderites must either have fled before Xerxes came, or, if 
they awaited his coming, have been brought to absolute ruin. 
As it was, the nations, though suffering heavy pressure, 
complied nevertheless with the directions that had been 
given. 

121. At Acanthus Xerxes separated from his fleet, bidding 
the captains sail on ahead and await his coming at Therma,*^ 
on the Thermaic Gulf, the place from which the bay takes its 
name. Through this town lay, he understood, his shortest 
road. Previously, his order of march had been the following : — 
from Doriscus to Acanthus his land force had proceeded in 
three bodies, one of which took the way along the sea-shore in 
company with the fleet, and was commanded by Mardonius 
and Masistes, while another pursued an inland track under 
Tritanta)chmes and Gergis ; the third, with which was Xerxes 
himself, marching midway between the other two, and having 
for its leaders Smerdomenes and Megabyzus,^ 

122. The fleet, therefore, after leaving the King, sailed 
through the channel which had been cut for it by Mount 
Athos, and came into the bay whereon lie the cities of Assa, 
Pilorus, Shigus, and Sarta ; ^ from all which it received 


^ Therma was a place of small con- 
sequeriee, till nnder Cassander, tlie 
brother-in-law of Alexander (ab. B.c. 
305), it became Tliessalonioa, when it 
grew to be the most important city of 
these parts, deserving Livy’s title of 
^^nrbs celebeiTima” (xlv. 30). The 
great Egnatian road connected it Tvith 
DyiTachinm, (See Strab. vii. pp. 467, 
468 j Plin. H. N. iv. 10.) 

Tl^e name Tliessalonica remains in 
the Saloniki of the present day, which 
gives name to the gulf called anciently 
the Thermaic. 

® See above, ch. 82, where the same 
six persons were named as the gene- 
rals-in-chief. 

The Sinus Singiticns, dr modern 


Gulf of AgMon-oros. Colonel Leake 
places Assa at FirgardMlda, near Cape 
MavrOj Pil6rus at Port Yur-mmy Sin- 
gus at Port 8ikiCi, and Sarta at JCa?'- 
talL All these towns must certainly 
have lain on the eastern coast of the 
peninsuLa of Torone, between the 
southern mouth of the canal of Athos, 
and Cape Bhre^ano, Singns, from 
which the bay derived its name, was 
the most important. It occurs in 
Thucydides (v. 18), Pliny (H. N. iv. 
10), and Ptolemy (Geograph. Hi. 13, 
p, 92), and also in an inscription 
(Bookh’s Corp. Ins. i. p. 304). The 
other places are mentioned only by 
Stephen. 
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coiiiiiigents. Tlieiice it ''stood on'',for the Tliermaic Gulf, and 
roTiiidiiig Cape Ampelus,^® the pi^omontory of the Tordiueans, 
passed the Grecian cities Toron6, Galepsus, Sermyla, Mecy-* 
benia, and Olyntlins,^ receiving from each a number of ships 
and men. This region is called Sithonia.^ 

128. From Cape limpeliis the fleet stretched across by a 
short course to Cape Canastraeum,^ which is the point of the 
peninsula of Pallene that runs out furthest into the sea, ^ and 
gathered fresh supplies of ships and men from Potid^a, 
Ajiliytis, Neapolis, JEga, Therambus, Scione, Mende, and Sane.^ 


Care Ampelas lay eastward of 
Cape Derrhis, as appears from. Ptolemy 
(Goograi^h. 1. s. c.). It closed the 
Singitie Gulf npoa tlie west, and must 
either have been the modem Gape 
JJli/'epano^ or a point still fiu'ther to the 
eastward. Colonel Leake has misplaced 
Capes DerrhiwS and Arnpelas. (Map of 
Northern Greece at the end of vol. i.) 

^ All these were places of some con« 
^sequence except Galcpsus, which seems 
not to bo mentioned by any other 
ancient writer. There is indeed a 
Galopsns, a colony of the Thasians, of 
whi(?h we have frerpiont notices, both 
in the histoiians and tlie geographers 
(Hecafc. Fr. 121 ; Tbacyd. iv. 107, v. G j 
Syclax, Pcripl. p. 04 ; Liv. xliv. 45 j 
Philoch. Fr. i2S, &c.) ; but it lies east- 
ward of the Strynion, between Phagres 
and CEsyma. The site of this Gaiep- 
sns must be songht for on the coast 
between Torone and Sermylia. To- 
rone was at the month of the gulf, 
near Port Kvfo^ where tliere are ex- 
tensive remains, still called by the 
ancient name (Leake, iii. p. 119). Its 
harbour -was excellent (Liv. xlv. 30). 
Sermylia, called also Hei’mylia (Thn- 
cyd. i. 65), was in the recess of the 
bay. It retains its aiioieut appellation 
alino.st imohanged in the modern Or- 
viiijlia (Leake, iii. p. 153), Meeyberna 
was probably at Malivo (ib, p. 155). 
That it lay outside the peninsula of 
Pallene, between Olyntlnis and Ser- 
m.ylia, appears from this passsage, as 
also from Scylax (Peripi. p. 62). 
Hecatteas must have been mistaken 


in calling it xjAt? HaKKiivti^ (Steph. 
By 55 . ad voc.). It was a very short 
distance from Olyntlnis (Diod. Sic. xii. 
77, xvi. 53), and having been taken by 
the Olyntiiiaiis in the Peloponnesian 
W'ar (Thucyd. v. 39), became the naval 
station or port of that town (Strab. 
vii. p. 480), Olynthus is too well 
known from the w'ars of Philiji to 
need any comment. Its position is 
marked by the modern village of Aio 
Mamrh (Leake, p. 153), where vestiges 
of the ancient city are still to foe found. 

2 The Sifchonians were probably an 
ancient Thracian people. They are 
found on the Euxine, as well as in the 
Toronman peninsula . (Plin, H. N. iv. 
11). Tradition connected them with 
Orpheus (“ Sithonii, Orphei vatis geni- 
tores ; ’’ Plin. ut supra). Sithon, the 
father of Pallene, was their mythic 
progenitor (Oonon. Narrat. x. p. 252, 
where is to be read for Oidcav j 

Steph. Byz. ad voc. UaW'nj/r}) , By the 
Latin writers, the name is used as a 
mere synonym for Thracian (Yirg. 
Eel. X. 66 ; Hor. Od. i. xviii. 9, &c.). 

It is plain from this that only a 
portion of the ships made the circuit of 
the bay in oixler to collect ships and 
men. The main body of the Beet sailed 
across the mouth of the bay. 

^ This description sufficiently identi- 
fies the Oanastracan promontory with 
the modern Cape PaUuri ; other ac- 
counts agree (cf. Thucyd. iv. 110; 
Soyl. PeripL p. 62 ; Liv. xxxi. 45 ; and 
xliv. 11 ). 

® The situation and origin of 
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These are the cities of the tract called anciently Phlegraj hut 
now Pallene.^’ Hence they again followed the coast, still 
adYaiicing towards the place appointed by the king, and had 
accessions from all the cities that lie near Palloiie, and border 
on the Thennaic Gulf, whereof the names are Lipaxiis, Coin- 
breia, Lisse, Gigonus, Carapsa, Srnila, and JUnea.*^ The tract 


Fotidoca arc wel.] known from Thacy- 
dides (i. 56-05). Livy relates the 
clxang-e by wliicli it became Cas- 
santlroa (xliv. 11; compare Plin, 
H. N. iv. 10). The site is now in 
part occEpied by tlie \lllage of Pmalixi 
(Loake, iii. p. 152). AphytiSj Keapolis, 
jlilga, and TLerambns, were places of 
Binall con sequence. They seem all to ; 
have lain on the east coast of the j 
peninsula. The first is mentioned by f 
Tliucyclides (i. 61) , and Strabo (vii. j 
p. ISO) ; the first and last by Scylax 
(Feripl. 1. p. c.). Of iEga and 'iNeaiJolis 
no other notice is anywhere fonnd. 
Aphytis is placed by Leake with much, 
probability at Athyto (Northern 
Greece, iii. p. 156). Keapolis and 
JKga are, on less sure grounds, iden- 
tified respcctiv^ely with Polijh'ono and 
KajysohJiori (ibid. Map). Therambus 
is placed a little inside Cape Cana- 
strmum (ibid. p. 156). Soidne, Monde, 
and Sane, lay certainly on the other 
side of that xJ^'o^iontory, towards the 
west. Scidne was the most important 
of these cities. It wns said to have 
been a colony from Follenc in Achma, 
and to date from the time of the 
Trojan w'ar (Thncyd. iv. 120) — an 
indication at an}’ rate of very liigh 
antiquity. It lay probably about half, 
way between Capes Canastrseum 
(FaJitiri) and Fosideum (Possidh{)j 
certainly nearer to the former than 
Mende (Thucyd. iv. 130). Mende Avas 
an Erefcrian colony (Thucyd. iv. 123). 

It was situated a very little to the 
east of Cape Fosideum (ibid, and com- 
pare Liv. xxxi. 45), and was famous 
for the softness of its wine (Phan. 
Eres. Fr. 30). Like Scidne, it suffered 
greatly in the Peloponnesian war 
{Thucyd. iv. 130). Concerning Sane 
but little is known. Strabo barely 


mentions it (vii. p. 4,S0). Mela (ii. 2) 
places it near Cape Canastramra ; but 
the order of names in Herodotus would 
lead us to look for it between Capo 
Possidhi and the isthmus. The 
Sanceans of Thucyd. v. 18, belong 
}.!robably to the other Sane (supra, 
ch. 22). 

^ Phlegra, the ancient home of the 
giaiits whom Hercules slew, w'ns by 
some i-daced in Italy, about Vesuvius 
(Polyb. II r. xci. 7; Died. Sic. iv. 21, 
who quotes Timmus), by others iden- 
tified with Pallene (Strab. vii. p. 480 ; 
Epb. ap. Thcon. Progymn. Fr. 70 ; 
Theagon. Fr. 11 ; Eustath. ad Dionys. 
Per. 327 ; Steph. Byz. ad voc. IlaAA'/jn? 
compare Apollod. i. vi. § 1). The 
name Phlegra wms supposed to mark 
the destruction of the giants by light. 
ning (Eiistath. 1. s. c.). Palleno or 
Pelldne (Thucyd. j)assim) -was the 
name of the xieniusula extending from 
Potidffia to Cape Canastnoiiin (Liv. 
xliv. 11), It was supposed to have 
derived its appollati<)n from tlio 
Achman town whence Scidne claimed 
to have been foundod (sec tho pre- 
ceding note). The tract wsis cole, 
brated for its fertility (Liv. xliv. 10, 
xlv, 30). 

^ These to-wns must all of thorn have 
lain on the coast between tlie Potidroan 
isthmus and Therma. Except AEnca 
they -were of little consequence. Most 
of them seem to have fallen into decay 
when Thessalonica and Cassamb'ea 
were built. iEnea was at Cape Aora- 
(JEneum), fifteen miles (Eoman) 
from Themia, opposite the mouth of 
the Haliacmon (see Leake, iii. p. 451- 
454, and cf. Liv. xliv. 10). It -was 
situated in a fertile territory fertili' 
agro,” Liv.), and was from its position 
an imjDortant station (Liv. xliv. 32). 
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wliere tliese towns lie still retains,its' .old naine of C.rossioa.® 
After passing iEnea, the city., which ,I last .narnecl,' the fleet 
found itself arrived in the Thermaie Gnlf^^ off the land of 
M}'gdoniafl And so at length ' they ■, reoAdied Therina, the 
appointed place, and came likevrise to Siiidiis^ and Cdialestra 
upon the river xixius,^ which . separates Botthea^ from Myg- 
doiiia. Bottiffia has a, scanty sea-boarcl, which is occupied hy 
the two cities Ichnse and Pella.^ 


Tra/lilic<n ascribed ifcs foiindailon to 
the great xEaeas (Liv. xL 4). Gigoniis 
was probably at AjjanutiU (Leabe, iii. 
|). 453). It is mentioned by Thucy- 
dides (i. 61). Srnila and Lipaxns 
Wore iiiiown to IJecatmus (Fr. 118, 
lib), or Gdrnbrcia and Lism there is 
no other notice, Campsa is clearly 
the Cap^a of Stephon, which ho calls 
a town of Ohnlcidice, near Pallene, 
situated on the Thenriaic Gulf (ad 
Yoc. Kd^a, 

^ Crusis or CiuisEca is the name more 
eommoniv given to this district (sec 
aiincyd/ii.' 7b; IJkmys. Hal. i. 47, 
4b; Stepli. IhVK. ad voc.), which is 
now called Kaianiariu. In the later 
times of Greece it was considered a 
portion of Mygdonia (Steph, Byz., 
■who (pioies Strabo). 

Herodotus confines the name of 
the Thermaic Gulf to the small bay 
Cfjutained •within the iEnean promon- 
tory and the moutli of the Axius 
{V anlhari) . It had usually a far 
trider acceptation (Scylax, Feripl. p. 
61; Pi in. 11. N. iv. 10; Strab. vii. 
p. 170 ; Id.ol. iii. 13, p. 92). 

^ The nante iMyg{h)nia was some- 
tiint.'S applied to the whole tract 
between the Strynion and the Axhis 
(Thucyd, ii. bb). The ])iEygdones, ac- 
cording to Pliny, were a Paeonian 
pettplc (1. w, c.). 

- No other writer mentions Sindus, 
exce[it Stephen, wlio "wntos the name 
vSinthus. It p>robably experienced the 
same fate as Chalostra (see the. next 
note). The site cannot bo fixed. 

^ Chalestra (or Clialastra) was, ac- 
cording h> ITecatmus (Fr. 116), a 
Thracian city. It lay on the right 


bank of the Axius (Strab. vii. i:). 479), 
The port and towm, botli called by the 
same name, were separated by an in- 
terval (Steph. Byz. ad v<jc.). Accord- 
ing to Strabo (vii. p. 4S0), the inhabi- 
tants were transferred to Thossalonica 
on its foundation by Cassa nder. Still 
Pliny speaks of the city as existing* in 
his day: “in ora simis Maeedonici 
oppidum Chalastra’* (H. N. iv. 10). 
The Axius is beyond a doubt the 
Vardhari (see Leake, iii. p. 25S). 

4 The western must be distinguished 
from the eastern Bottima. The western 
tract, which lay between the Axius 
and the Haliacmou (infra, ch. 127), 
■was the original settlement of the 
nation. From this the Bottiaxins were 
driven by the Macedonians, when they 
found a rerngc with the Chalcideaiis 
in the country above Pallend (Thucyd. 
ii. 9b; Herod, viii. 127). Btill the 
western Bottima retained its name 
(Thucyd. ii. 100). 

Pella (which became under Philip 
the capital of .Macetlonia) "was n(4 
upon the coast, as we should gather 
from this passage, but above iAventy 
miles ‘from the sea, on the borders of 
a lake formed by tlui overfiowings of 
the Lydias (Scylax, Periph p. 61 ; Liv. 
xliv. 40). Its exact site is fixed by 
Colonel Leake at a place where there 
are extensive remains, not far L-om 
Jamiitza (Northern Greece, -iii. p. 262). 
It has been p,u]jposc;d that Iclma*} was 
also an inland town (Kiepert’s Atlas, 
Blatt xvi. ; MaiULert, vii. p, 505). 
But Pliny agrees with Herodotus in 
placing it upon the coast (“in ora,” 
H. N. iv. 10), 
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124. So the fleet anchored off the Axiiis, and off Therma,, 
and the towns that lay between, waiting the King’s coming. 
Xerxes, meanwhile, with his land force ^ left Aeanthns, and 
started for Therma, taking his way across the land. This road 
led him through P^onia"^ and Crestonia® to the river Echei- 
doriis,^ which, rising in the country of the Crestonians, flows 
through Mygdonia, and reaches the sea near the marsh upon 
the Axius. 

125. Upon this march the camels that carried the pro- 
visions of the army were set upon by lions, which left their 
lairs and came down by night, but spared the men and the 
sumpter-beasts, while they made the camels their prey. I 
marvel wdiat may have been the cause which compelled the 
lions to leave the other animals untouched and attack the 
camels, when they had never seen that beast before, nor had 
any exj)erience of it. 

126. That whole region is full of lions, and wild bulls, 


® The bnlk of the land force would 
undoubtedly have kept the direct road 
through Apollonia wliicii St. Paul fol- 
lowed (Acts xvii. 1 ; comp, Antonin. 
Itin. p, 22) ; while Xerxes, with his 
immediate attendants, visited Acan- 
thus, to see the canal, and then re- 
joined the main army by a mountain- 
path which fell into the main road 
beyond Apollonia. 

^ Herodotus appears here, as in v. 
17, to extend Pu'onia beyond the Stry- 
mon, and to include in it portions of 
what, arc commonly called Mygdonia 
and Bisaltia. 

^ The Crestonia of Herodotus is 
clearly the Grcstonia or Grestonma of 
other writers (Time. ii. 99, 100 ; Theo- 
pomp, Pr. 265), which commonly oc- 
curs in close connection with Bisaltia 
(vide supra, cli. 115) and Mygdonia. 
Besides the upper valley of the Echei- 
doms, this district appears to have con- 
tained the country between that river 
and the mountain range of Khotiiaizi, 
Within this region must be placed 
the ancient Pelasgic town of Oreston 
(supra, i. 57 ; Steph. Byz. ad voc,). 


® The Bcheiddnis is undoubtedly 
the GaUiJeo, which flows from the 
range of Karadagh (Cercine), and run- 
ning nearly due south, empties itself 
into the Gulf of Baloniki^ five or six 
miles west of the city (Leake, iii. p. 
439). A large salt marsh lies between 
its mouth and that of the Axius (ib. 
p, 437). 

The wild bull of Herodotus is 
probably the bonasus of Aristotle, 
wliich he describes as a native of 
PsBonia, dAvelling in Mt. l\ressnpins, 
which formed the boundary between 
Pmonia and Mmdica, In appearance, 
size, and voice, he says, the bonasus 
resembled the ox. It had a mune; 
its colour was tamiy; and it was 
bunted for the sake of its flesh. Tlie 
horns were curved, and turned ro-wm-ds 
one another, so as to be useless tor 
attack. Their length, exceeded a span 
(9 inches) ; and the}- were so tliick 
that each licld nenii}’’ thi*co pints ; 
their colour wns a shining black (Hist, 
An. ix. 45 ; compare Plin. IL K. viii. 
16; and see also iElian, Kat. An. vii. 
3; Pausan. xx. xxi. 2; Athen. Doipu. 
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with gigantic horns which are brought into Greece. The lions 
are confined within the tract lying between the river Nestns 
(which flows through Abdera on the one side, and the 
Acheloiis (which waters Acarnania) on the other No one 
ever sees a lion in the fore part^ of Europe east of the Nestus, 
nor through the entire continent west of the Acheloiis ; but in 
the space between these bounds lions are found.^ 

127. On reaching Therma Xerxes halted his army, which 
encamped along the coast, beginning at the city of Therma 
in Mygdonia, and stretching out as far as the rivers Ljulias 
and Haliacmon,^ two streams which, mingling their waters in 
one, form the boundary between Bottisea and Macedonia. 
Such w^as the extent of country through which the barbarians 
encamped. The rivers here mentioned were all of them suffi- 
cient to supply the troops, except the Echeidorus, which was 
drunk dry. 

128 . From Therma Xerxes beheld the Thessalian moun- 
tams, Olympus and Ossa,^ which are of a wonderful height. 


xi. 51, &c,). The bonasns has been 
thought to be the modern aurocJi; 
but Sir G. C. Lewis regards it as “ a 
species of wild ox, cognate, but not 
identical, with the auerochs ” (‘ Notes 
and Queries,’ No. 210). 

See above, ch. 109, note 

Vide supra, ii. 10. 

^ We have here an indication that 
this part of the work was written in 
Asia. To an Asiatic alone would the 
part of Europe east of the Nestus be 
the fore part. 

Col. Mure ridicules this whole 
story of the lions, and deuies that the 
lion can have ever been indigenous in 
Europe (Lit. of Greece, vol. iv. p. 
402) . He believes that the crea- 
tures alluded to, if not altogether 
.fictitious, may safely be classed as 
some species of lynx or wild cat.” 
But Aristotle, a native of this district, 
makes the same statement as Hero- 
dotus (Hist. Auim. vi. 31) 5 and Pliny 
follows him (H, N. vhi. 16). Bio 
Chrysostom m.entions that by -his time 
(a.d. 120) lions had disappeared from 


Europe (Orafc. xxi. p. 269 C.). See on 
this subject two excellent papers by 
Sir G. C. Lewns in * Notes and Queries,” 
No. 187, and No. 213. Sir G-. C. Lewis 
proves that on every ground the state- 
ment of Herodotus is entitled to ac- 
ceptance. 

3 The Lydias and Haliacmon are the 
modern Karasmdkf and Ingekam^ or 
Vistritza, At present the Lydias 
forms a junction with the Axins ( Fard- 
Jtari) near its mouth. Prom the time 
of Scylax (b.c, 350) to that of Ptolemy 
(a.d. 140), it had an embouchure of its 
own, distinct alike from that of the 
Haliacmon and that of the Axius 
(Scylax, Peripl. p. 61 ; Strabo, vii. p. 
479; Ptol. iii. 13, p. 92). In great 
alluvial plains, like this of the ancient 
Bottisea, the courses of rivers are 
liable to continual changes (compare 
the changes of the rivers in, Lower 
Babylonia, and in Cilicia Gampestris, 
supra, vol. i. p. 378, note s, and pp. 
585-588). 

^ In clear weather Olympus and Ossa 
are in full view from Therma {Sa'loniki), 
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Herej learning that there, lay between these niouiitaiiis a 
narrow gorge*'' through which the river Peiieiis ran, and where 
there was a road that gave an entrance into Thessaly, he 
formed the wish to go by sea himself, and examine the mouth 
of the river. His design was to lead his army by the upper 
road through the country of the inland Macedonians, and so 
to enter Perrliaibia,® and eom.e down by the city of Goimus 


though the iattci.' is more than seventy ; 
miles distant (Clarke’s Travels, oh, si. i 
p. 372 ; Leake's Northern Greece, voL 
ill. p. 240). Olympus, still called 
MymhOi is the highest o,£ the Thessalian 
mountains. Its principal summit at- 
tains an elevation of above 6000 feet 
ib. p. 342). It is covered vuth snow 
during a great portion of the year. 
Ossa, the modern KissavOi to the south 
of the Peneus, is inferior in height, but 
even more striking in appearance. It 
scarcely exceeds 5000 feet; but its 
conical peak, often capped with snow, 
and its well-wooded slopes, thickly 
covered with beeches, render it one of 
the most remarkable as well as one of 
the most beautiful of the Greek moun- 
tains (see Leake, i. p. 434; iv. p. 441). 

5 This description of the pass of 
Tempe (vide infra, ch. 173), though 
brief, is remarkably accurate. Modern 
travellers observe that Tempe has im- 
properly been termed a valley. ‘‘ Tem- 
po,” says a recent tourist of remark- 
able powers of description, “ is not a 
vale — ^it is a narrow pass — and though 
extremely beautiful on account of the 
precipitous rocks on each side, the 
Peneus flowing deep in the midst be- 
tween the rich overhanging plane- 
woods, still its character is distinctly 
that of a ravine or gorge. In some 
parts the pass, wiiich is five or six 
miles from end to end, is so narrow as 
merely to admit the I’oad and the 
river ; in others the rocks recede from 
the stream, and there is a little space 
of green meadow. The cliffs them- 
selves are very lofty, and beauti- 
fully hung with creepers and other 
foliage ” (Lear’s Tour in Albania, &c., 
pp. 409, 410). It is intoresting to 
compare with this account the two 


well-known descriptions of the Latin 
writers. 

‘‘Sunt Tempe ealtus, etiamsi non 
hello fiat infestus, transitu difiicilis. 
Nam prseter angustias per quinque 
millia, qua exiguuni jumeuto onusto 
iter est, rapes utrinque ita abscism simt 
ut despici vix sine vertigino quada.m 
simul ocnlorum animique possit. Ter- 
ret et sonitus et altitude per mediam 
vallem fluentis Penei amnis,” (Liv. 
xliv. 6.) 

“In eo cursii (so. Penei fliiminis) 
Tempe vocantur quinque millia pas- 
suum loiigitudino, et ferme sesqnl- 
jugeri latitudine, ultra risiim homiiiis 
attollentibus se dextra kevaque leniter 
convexis jugis. Intus verb liico viri- 
dante allabitur Peneus, viridis cal- 
culo.(?), amcenns circa ripas graniino 
canorus avium concentu.” (Plin. 
H.N.iv. 8.) 

® PerrliEebia was the country west 
and south of Olympus, watered by the 
streams whicli form the river Titare- 
siiis. It did not reach to the sea 
(Scylax, Peripl. p. 60, eV 

iTTOucovcip Ilcppai^oif '^EAATjt'es), 

being bounded on the cast by the 
Olympic chain. The Perrlimhians, at 
a later time, were subject to the 
Thessalians (Thuo. iv. 78). For the 
exact route punsiicd by Xerxes, vide 
infra, ch. 173. 

* Goniius was at the western ex- 
tremity of the pass of Tempo, near the 
modern (See Leake, iii.p, 389). 

It commanded tuvo passes, one leadijig 
across the flanks of Ol^-^mpus to ITera- 
cleia and Diixm, the other by Oloosson, 
Pythiiim, and Petra, round Olympus, 
to Pydna and Methbne. It was tluis 
always a xdaee of consequence, and 
seems to have been one of considerable 
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for lie was told tliat that way was tlie most secure. No sooner 
therefore had he formed this wish than he acted accordingly. 
Embarking, as was his wont on all such oecasioiis, aboard a 
Sidonian vessel,® he gave the signal to the rest of the fleet to 
get under weigh, and quitting his land army, set sail and pro- 
ceeded to the Peneus. Here the view of the mouth caused 
him to wonder greatly ; and, sending for his guides, he asked 
them whether it were possible to turn the comse of the stream, 
and make it reach the sea at any other point. 

129. Now there is a tradition that Thessaly was in ancient 
times a lake, shut in on every side by huge hills. Ossa and 
Pelion — ranges which join at the foot ^ — do in fact inclose it 
upon the east, while Olympus forms a barrier upon the north/ 
Pindus upon the west./ and Gthrys towards the soutli.® The 
tract contained within these mountains, which is a deep basin, 
is called Thessaly. Many rivers pour their waters into it; but 
five of them are of more note than the rest,^ namely, the 


strengtli. (see Liv. xxxvi. 10 ; xlii. 54 
and 57 ; xliv. G) . Reuiains of an ancient 
Hellenio town have been discovered in 
this position, -which go by the name of 
Lykosiomo (Leake, vol. iii. p, 384). 

® Supra, ch. 100. 

^ Mount Pelinm (the modern Pies- 
stdTii) lies sonth-east of Ossa at a dis- 
tance of about 40 miles. The bases of 
the two mountains nevertheless join, 
as Korodotns states. Colonel Leake 
says, “ The only deficiency in tliis 
beaiitiml situation (the situation of 
Aijliia) is that of a view of the sea, of 
which, although only a few miles dis- 
tant, it is depiived by a ridge, noticed 
by Herodotus, which closes the valley 
of I)Jiesian% and unites the last Tails 
of Ossa and Peliuni ” (Northern Greece, 
iv.p. 411). 

The height of Pelium is estimated 
at 5300 -feet. It is richly clothed with 
wood, nearly to the summit {Til^Xiop 
^luoai^vkXoi'j Hoiu.), producing ches- 
niits, oaks, planes, and towards the 
top ‘‘a forest of beeclies’’ (Leake, iv. 
p. 393). 

^ The name of Olympus is here ap- 


plied to the entire range, called sotne- 
times the Carnbunian (Liv. xlii. 63 ; 
xliv. 2), which stretches westward 
from the Olympic summit, separating 
between the valley of the Haliacmon 
and that of the Peneus and its tribu- 
taries. 

- Mount Pindus, the back-bone of 
Greece, runs in a direction nearly,, dno 
north and south, from the 4dst to the 
39th paraiiel. It attains an cdevatioji 
in places of about GOOD feet. 

2 Othrys, now Mount LJrako, is situ- 
ated due south of Ossa, and soutli-west 
of Pelion. Its height is estimated ab 
5670 feet. It is connected with Pindus 
by a chain of hills, averaging 3000 or 
4000 feet, and running nearly due 
west, and with Pelion by a curvtnl 
range which skirts the Gulf of VoJo 
(Sinus Pagasmus) at the distance of a 
few miles from clio shore (see Leake, 
vol. iv. ch. 40, and map) . 

^ To these live Pliny adds a sixth, 
the Phoenix (H. N. iv. 8), and Lucan 
three more, the Asopus, the Melas, 
and the Titaresiiis (Phars. vi. 371- 
376.) But these streams, except the 
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Peneiis, the Apidanus, the Onochonus, the Enipeus, and the 
Pamisus. These streams flow down from the inoimtains 
which surround Thessaly, and, meeting in the plain, mingle 
their waters together, and discharge themselves into the sea 
by a single outlet, which is a gorge of extreme narrowness. 
After the junction all the other names disappear, and the 
river is knovm as the Peneus. It is said that of old the gorge 
which allows the waters an outlet did not exist; accordingly the 
rivers, which were then, as well as the Lake Boebeis,^ without 
names, but flowed with as much w^ater as at present, made 
Thessaly a sea. The Thessalians tell us that the gorge 


Titaresius, seem, to liave been tribn- 
tanes of the Apidamis (Leake, iv. p. 
615). The Titaresius is not included 
by Herodotus among the rivers of 
Thessaly, being regarded by him as 
belonging to Perrbiebia (see note p. 
104). With respect to the live streams 
■which he names, it is certain that the 
Peneus is the Sala^noria, the main 
river, which, xising at the Zygos of 
MeUovo, runs with a course at first 
south-east, and then east to the general 
meeting of the waters near Kolohotd 
(Leake, iv. p. 31S). The Enipeus is 
also beyond a doubt the FersaUtif 
for it flowed from Othrys (Strab. viii. 
j). 516; Yib. Scquest. de fiumin. p. 9), 
and passed by Pharsalus (Strab. viii. 
p. 625). About the other streams 
there is som,G uncertainty. The xipi- 
daiius (or Epidanus, infra, ch. 196) was 
a tributary of tlie Enipeus (Strab. viii. 
p. 516), flowing from nearly the same 
quarter (ib. Eurip. Hec. 451-453), and 
therefore must be either the river of 
Vrysidf or that of SofCidhes, probably 
the former (Leake, iv. p. 320). The 
Onochonns has been thought to be the 
river of Suplt (ib. p. 514). This stream 
would undoubtedly have lain upon the 
i‘onte of Xei'xes, and may easity have 
failed his army, for it is a mere sum- 
mer torrent (infra, ch. 196) ; but the 
fact that it is not a tributary of the 
Peneus at all, and the position that it 
occupies, as well in the list of Pliny as 
in that of .Herodotus (“Apidanus, 


Onochonus, Enipeus ”■ — Enipeus, Ono- 
ohonus, Pamisus ”), appear to me 
insurmountable objections to Colonel 
Leake’s theory. The Onochonus must 
have been in close proximity to the 
Enipeus and AiDidanus, and may, I 
think, most probably be identified with 
the Sofddlies stream, which is also “ a 
torrent often dry in summer ” (Leake, 
p. 321). A part of the army of Xerxes 
may have taken a course as far inland 
as this, since it was politic to spread 
the army over a large space both to 
obtain supplies, and to collect addi- 
tional troops. The last strea-m, the 
Pamisus, may well be (as Colonel 
Leake supposes, iv. p. 614) the BUuri 
or Musdki river. 

® Lake Boebeis, so called from a 
small town Bosbe, at its eastern ex- 
tremity (Strabo, ix. j). 632), is the 
modern lake of Karla, a piece of water 
which has no outlet to the sea, and 
which varies greatly in its dimensions 
at different seasons, being derived 
chiefly from the overflo^vings of tiie 
Peneus, 'When this river is much 
swollen, a channel situated at a short} 
distance below Larissa conducts the 
superfluous waters into the lake now 
called Karatjatr, and anciearly Xes- 
sonis. Prom this basin they flow on 
down the A^mak river into the lake of 
Karla, which is fed also by a number 
of small streams descending from the 
flanks of Peliiun (see Leake, iv. p. 403 
and p, 425), 
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through which the water escapes was caused by Nejitune ; and 
this is likely enough ; at least any man who belieyes that 
Neptune causes earthquakes, and that chasms so produced 
are his handiwork, would say, upon seeing this rent, that 
Neptune did it. For it plainly appeared to me that the hills 
had been torn asunder by an earthquake.® 

130. When Xerxes therefore asked the guides if there were 
any other outlet by which the waters could reach the sea, thej^, 
being men well acquainted with the nature of their country, 
made answer — 

0 King ! there is no other passage by which this stream 
can empty itself into the sea save that which thine eye beholds. 
For Thessaly is girt about with a circlet of hills.'’ 

Xerxes is said to have observed upon this — 

^^Wise men truly are they of Thessaly, and good reason had 
they to change their minds in time and consult for their own 
safety. For, to pass by other matters, they must have felt 
that they lived in a country which may easily be brought under 
and subdued. Nothing more is needed than to turn the river 
upon their lands by an embankment which should fill up the 
gorge and force the stream from its present channel, and lo ! 
all Thessaly, except the mountains, would at once be laid 
under water.” 

The king aimed in this speech at the sons of Aleuas,® who 
were Thessalians, and had been the first of all the Greeks to 
make submission to him. He thought that they had made 
their friendly offers in the name of the whole people.'^ So 


Modern science will scarcely quar- 
rel with this description oJ: Thessaly, 
which shows Herodotus to have had 
the eye of a physical geographer, and 
the imagination of a geologist. That 
the vast plain of Thessaly was origin- 
ally a lake, and that the gorge of 
Teinpe was cut through by the action 
of water, assisted in some measure by 
volcanic agency, is what the modern 
geologist woidd consider indubitable. 
He would regard the change indeed as 
less sudden than Herodotus may have 


thought it, and would' substitute for 
‘‘an earthquake/' “a scries of volcanic 
movements.” Sec Hawkins in Wal- 
pole’s Turkey, p. 523. 

^ Xerxes alludes here to the attempt 
which the Thessalians masle to indacG 
the Greeks to defend Tliessaly (Infra, 
ch. 172), which, was given up on tlio 
discovery of the inland route through 
l*eiTha)bia (ch. 173, ad lin.). 

® Supra, ch. 6, note 
^ This was not the case. It appears 
in the subsequent narrative, that thc^ 
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Xerxes, •wiien he had viewed the place, and made the above 
speech, went back to Therma* 

131* The stay of Xerxes in Pieria lasted for several days, 
during which a third part of his army was employed in cutting 
down the wnods^^ on the Macedonian mouiitam-range, to give 
his forces free passage into PeiTha)bia. At this time the 
heralds who had been sent into Greece to require earth for 
the king returned to the camp, some of them empty-handed, 
others with earth and water. 

182. ximong the number of those from whom earth and 
water -were brought, w-ere the Thessalians, Dolopiaps,^ Enia- 
nians/^ Perrh^ebians, Locrians,^ Magnetians, Malians, Aciueans 
of Plithiotis,"^ Thebans, and Boeotians generally, except those 
of Plataaa and Thespiai. These are the nations against wdioin 

Thessalian 'vvas very desirous of Dolopia, which extended apparently a 

resisting the invasion of Xerxes (infra, certain distance into the southern 
ch. 172-1‘74)» Thessalian plain (Liv. xxxii. 13). 

Mr.[ Grote remarks that Sitalccs - The Enianes (or iEnianes, TTmcyd. 
had to make a road for his army in Scylax) occupied the upper valley of 
like manner, '‘in the early part of the Spercheius, between the GEteaii 
the Peloponnesian -war’^ (Hist, of mountains and the ridge which runs 
Greece, v. p. 109, note^). He refers westward from Othrys. Their country 
of course to Thucyd. ii. 98, where the did not reach to the sea (infra, ch. 
fact is related, but not as belonging to 198 ; Scylax, Peripl, p. 58. Compare 
the time supposed. Sitalces, in the Strab. ix. pp. 619, 620). 

year u.c. 429, "inarched by a road ^ The Epicnenudian and Opuntian 

which he had formerly made, by cut- Locriaiis are jirobably intended, not 
ting down the wood, when he inarched the Ozolian Locrians upon the Corin- 
against the Pmonians.” The date of thian gulf, to whom it is very ■ un- 

the Pmoniaii expedition is not given, likely that ambassadors were sent. 

^ The Doiopes, wlio continued to ^ The Magnetians, Achteaus, and 
form a distince people till the time of Malians, -were the inhabitants of tlie 
the lioman conquest (Liv. xli. 22), in- coast tract between Thessaly and Lo- 
habited the mountain tract at the base cris. Magnesia extended along the 
of Pindus, extending from the Ache- east of Thessaly, from th(» luoiiLh of 
ioiis to Lake Tha/vh', the modern chain the Peneus to Pagasai. It was the 
of Agrafa (compare Thucyd. ii. 102; country formed of the two mountain.^, 
V. 51; So^dax, l^eripl. p. 69; Strab. ix. Ossa and Peiium, with the ridge cou- 
p. 629; Liv. xxxviii. 3-S, &c.; and see meeting them (infra, dm. 183, 193; 
Leake, iv. pp. 274, 275). Accordingly Scylax, Peripl. p. 00; Liv. xlivv 11; 
they are sometimes spoken of in con- Piin. H. N. iv. 8). xlchma- Phthiotis 
nection whh the tribes east of the w’as the tract about Mount Otlirys. 
central ridge, the Thessalians, Enia- Its sea-board reached from the middle 
nians, Malians, Achmans of Phthiotis, of the Pagasmaii gulf (Scylax, Peripl. 
&c., sometimes with the western p. 58) to the mouth of the Spcrchcins 
nations, the Athamanians, Amphilo- (infra, ch. 198). Inland it once ex- 
Chians, and Hiltolians. We may under^ tended beyond Pharsaliis, called 
stand here the inhabitants of eastern anciently Phthia (Leake, iv. pp. 4S1, 
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Chap. 130-134. TEEATMENT OF. PERSIAN, HERALDS. 

tlie Greeks that had taken Dp. arms - to^. resist , the barbarians, 
swore the oath, which ran thus— From all those of Greek 
blood who delivered themselves ^up to the Persians without 
necessity, wdien their affairs 'w’^ere in good condition, we w'ill 
take a tithe of their goods, and give it to the god at Delphi.’’ 
So rail the words of the Greek oath.^ 

: 133'. King Xerxes had -sent no 'heralds either to' Athens ' or 
Sparta to ask earth and water, for a reason which I will now 
relate. When Darius .some time before sent messengers for 
the same purpose,^' they, were thrown, at Athens, into the pit 
of punishment,'^ at Sparta into a w^ell, and bidden to take 
therefrom earth and water for themselves, and carry it to their 
king. On this account Xerxes did not send to ask them. 
What calamit}^ came upon the Athenians to punish them for 
their treatment of the heralds I cannot say, unless it were the 
laying waste of their city and territory ; but that I believe was 
not on account of this crime. 

134. On the Lacedaemonians, however, the wTathof Taltliy- 
bius, Agamemnon’s herald, fell with violence. Talthybiiis has 


4S5) ; but at this time its northern 
boundary seems to have been the line 
of hills stretching from Lake Xynias 
(Tauldi) across to the gulf of Pagasce, 
and terminating in the promontory of 
Pyrrha (Cape Ancfidstvi). WestwaxTl 
it was bounded by the Dolopians and 
Enianians. Concerning the country 
of the MalianSj vide infra, ch. 19S, 

® A good deal of doubt hangs about 
this oath. Tioth the time and the 
terms of it are diiferontly reixorted, 
Diodorus alone agrees with Herodotus 
in assigning it to this period of the 
war (xi, 3), All other writers place 
it at the solemn meeting after the 
victox'y of Piatma (Lyourg. inLeocrat. 
xix, p. 158 ; Schol. ad Aristid. p, 224; 
Suidas ad voc. &c*). 

Again Diodorus, who agrees with 
Herodotus as to the time, differs as to 
the terms. And Theopompus seems 
to have rejected the circumstance al- 
together (Fr. 167). If the punish- 
ment was afterwards inflicted by the 


Amphictyonic Council (infra, ch. 213), 
the story of the oath may easily have 
grown np. 

® Supra, vi. 48. 

7 The barathrum, or pit of punish- 
ment” at Athens, was a dcej^ hole 
like a well into which criminals wei'e 
precipitated. Iron hooks were in- 
serted in the sides, which tore ' the 
body in pieces as it fell (Schol. ad 
Aristoph. Plat. 427). It coiTcsponded 
to the Geadas of the Lacedmmonians. 
According to a single obscure -writer 
(Bibliothec. Ooislinian. p. 491), it was 
situated within the demo of Ceraides. 

The fate of the heralds is noticed 
by several writers (Polyb. ix. 39, § 6 ; 
Pausan. ni. xii. § 6 ; Plutarch, if. p. 
235; Stobmus, vii. 70 ; Suidas, ad voc. 
Bo9a«, &o.). Pausanias says that at 
Athens, Miltiades was mainly respon- 
sible for the step, and considers that 
the calamities -which befel him and 
his family -^^ere a judgment on him 
in consequence. 
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a temple at Sparta; and his descendants^, \Yho are called 
Taltliybiadse,^ still live there, and haye the priyilege of being 
the only persons who discharge the office of herald. When 
therefore the Spartans had done the deed of which we speah, 
the victims at their sacrifices failed to give good tokens ; and 
this failure lasted for a very long time. Then the Spartans 
were troubled, and regarding what had befallen them as a 
grievous calamity, they held frequent assemblies of the 
people, and made proclamation through the town, Was aiij^ 
Lacedsemonian willing to give his life for Sparta ? ” Upon 
this two Spartans, Sperthias, the son of Anmistus, and Bulis, 
the son of Nicolaiis, both men of noble birth, and among the 
wealthiest in the place, came forw’ard and freely offered them- 
selves as an atonement to Xerxes for the heralds of Darius 
slain at Sparta. So the Spartans sent them aw-ay to the 
Medes to undergo death. 

185. Nor is the courage which these men hereby displayed 
alone worthy of w^onder ; but so likewise are the following 
speeches which were made by them. On their road to Susa 
they presented themselyes before Hydarnes.^ This Hydames 
was a Persian by birth, and had the command of all the 
nations that dwelt along the sea-coast of Asia. He accord- 
ingly showed them hospitality, and invited them to a banquet, 
where, as they feasted, he said to them: — 

Men of Lacedaemon, why will ye not consent to be friends 
with the King ? Ye have but to look at me and my fortune to 
see that the Eng knows well how to honom* merit. In like 
manner ye yourselves, were ye to make your submission to 
him, w’^ould receive at his hands, seeing that he deems you 
men of merit, some government in Greece.” 


s Supra, 75. 60, note 
® This H'ydarnes seems to be tlie 
person alluded to in Boole vi. c. 133. 
He bad succeeded apparently to tbe 
office o£ Otanes (v. 25) before the 
close of tbe Ionian revolt. This office 
was not a satrapy, but the command 
of the Persian troops in the satrapy 


of Lydia, and perhaps also in that of 
Bithynia (see Appendix to Book iii. 
Essay iii., * On the Persian system 
of Administration and Government,' 
§2). He may possibly be the con- 
spirator (iii. 70), but was more pro- 
bably his son, the leader of the 
Immortals (supra, ch. 83) . 


Ohar 134-137. MAGNANIMITY OF XEEXES. Ill 

''Hydarnes/’ they answered, '^thon art a one-sided coun- 
sellor. Thou hast experience of half the matter ; but the 
other half is beyond thy knowledge. A slave’s life thou 
iinderstandest ; but never having tasted liberty, thou canst 
not tell whether it be sweet or no. Ah ! hadst thou known 
wdiat freedom is, thou wouldst have bidden us fight for it, not 
with the spear only, but with the battle-axe.” 

So they answered Ilydarnes. 

136. And afterwards, when they were come to Susa into the 
King’s presence, and the guards ordered them to fall down 
and do obeisance, and went so far as to use force to comjiel 
them, they refused, and said they would never do any such 
thing, even were their heads thrust down to the ground ; for 
it was not their custom to worship men, and they had not 
come to Persia for that purj)ose. So they fought off the 
ceremony ; and having done so, addressed the King in words 
much like the following 

^^0 King of the Modes ! the Lacedgemonians have sent us 
hither, in the place of those heralds of thine who were slain in 
Sparta, to make atonement to thee on their account.” 

Then Xerxes answered with true greatness of soul ‘Hhat he 
would not act like the Lacedaemonians, wdio, by killing the 
heralds, had broken the laws w^hich all men hold in common. 
As he had blamed such conduct in them, he would never be 
guilty of it himself. And besides, he did not wish, by putting 
the twn men to death, to free the Lacedaemonians from the 
stain of their former outrage.” 

137. This conduct on the part of the Spartans caused the 
anger of Talthybius to cease for a while, notwithstanding that 
Sperthius and Bulls returned home alive. But many years 
afterwards it awnke once more, as the Lacedemonians them- 
selves declare, during the wm" betw^een the Peloponnesians 
and the Athenians. In my judgment this W'US a ease wherein 
the hand of Heaven was most plainly manifest.^ That the 

Compare refusal of Callisthe- auder (Arrian, Exp. Alex, iv, 10-12). 
nes to prostrate liimself before Alex- ^ Such, is beyond a doubt the 
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TTath of Taltlij'bius should have fallen upon ambassadors, 
and not slacked till it had Ml vent, so much justice required ; 
hut that it should have come upon the sons of the very men 
who -were sent up to the Persian king on its account — upon 
Nicolaus, the son of Bulls, and Aneristus, the son of Sperthias 
(the same who carried off fishermen from Tiryns, when 
cruising in a well-manned merchant- ship ^), — this does seem 
to me to he plainly a supernatural circumstance. Yet certain 
it is that these hwo men, having been sent to Asia as anilias- 
sadors by the Laceda3monians, wm'e betrayed by Sitalces, the 
son of Teres, king of Thrace,^ and Nymphoddrus, the son 
of Pythes, a native of Ahdera, and being made prisoners at 
Bisanthe,^' upon the Hellespont, w^ere conveyed to Attica, and 
there put to death by the Athenians, at the same time as 
Aristeas, the son of Adeimantiis,^ the Corinthian. All this 
happened, however, very many years after the expedition of 
Xerxes.^ 


very beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war made prize of the trading-vessels, 
not only of their adversaries bnt of 
neutrals, if they caught them off the 
Peloponnesian coasfs. This would 
seem to be an illustration of the latter 
practice, for Tiryns, an Argive town, 
took no part in the war (Thiicyd. ii. 9). 

It is certainly remarkable that 
Sitalces should be described here, and 
not in Book iv. ch. 80. It tends to 
confirm, the \dcw that these last tlmee 
books were the first written (suina, 
ch. 1, note ^). 

Bisanthe, afterwards called Bhoe- 
destus (PtoL iii. 11), was situated on 
the Propontis rather than the Helles- 
pont. it occupied the site of liodosto. 
The original city is said to have been 
a colony of the* Samians (Xen. Anab. 
Tii. ii. ad ffu.j Plin. H. N. iv. 11; 
Ptol. iii. 11. p. 89). 

® Concerni ng Acleimantus, see below, 
viii, 59, 61, 94. 

® The event took place in the year 
B.c. 430, nearly sixty years after the 
murder of the Persian envoys. It is 
related by Thucydides (ii. 67), wdiose 


meaning of this passage. Strange 
difficulties have been made by the 
cemmen tators ( Y al ckenaer , Pauw, 
Larchor) with respect both to its 
language and import. The phrase 
iv 7o7crt Beiorarov^ wliich puzzled Valc- 
kenaer, is common enongh (Thucyd. 
i. 6; iii. 17, 81, &:c.). *Ej/ roTcti 
modifies the force of the superlative, 
and gives the sense of *‘one of the 
most divine”' — ‘'among the most, 
divine.” It is curious that so good 
a critic as Matthise has not seen this 
(Greek Grammar, § 290). And per- 
sons must have formed a very mis- 
taken notion of the mind of Herodotus 
to find a d,iffieulty in his ascribing the 
events related to sux3ernatural agency. 
They are certainly striking enongh to 
arrest tfie attention of the most care- 
less, the strangeness of the coincidence 
being only slightly diminished by the 
hereditary descent of the herald’s 
office at Sparta; for there must un- 
doubtedly have been many families of 
Talthybiadm. 

^ Thucydides tells us (ii. 67, end) 
that the Laoedsemonians from the 
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188. To return, however, 'to .my main subject,— the expedi- 
tion of the Persian king, though it was in name directed 
against Athens, threatened really the whole of Greece. And 
of this the Greeks were aware some time before ; but they 
did not all view the matter in the same light. Some of them 
had given the Persian earth and water, and, were bold on this 
account, deeming themselves thereby secured against suffering 
hurt from the barbarian army; while others, who had refused 
compliance, were thrown into extreme alarm. For whereas 
they considered all the ships in Greece too few to engage the 
enemy, it was plain that the greater number of states W'Oiild 
take no part in the war, but warmly favoured the Medes. 

139. And here I feel constrained to deliver an opinion 
which most men, I know, -will mislike, but which, as it seems 
to me to be true, I am determined not to withhold. Had the 
Athenians, from fear of the approaching danger, quitted their 
country, or had they without quitting it submitted to the 
power of Xerxes, there would certainly have been no attempt 
to resist the Persians by sea; in which case, the course of 
events by land would have been the following. Though the 
Peloponnesians might have carried ever so many breastworks 
across the Isthmus, yet their allies would have fallen off from 
the Laeediemonians, not by voluntary desertion, but because 
town after town must have been taken by the fleet of the bar- 
barians ; and so the Lacedasmonians would at last have stood 
alone, and, standing alone, would have displayed prodigies of 
valour, and died nobly. Either they would have done thus, 
or else, before it. came to that extremity, seeing one Greeli 
state after another embrace the cause of the Medes, they 
would have come to terms with King Xerxes ; and thus, either 
way Greece would have been brought under Persia. For 
I cannot understand of what possible use the walls across the 


narrative closely liarmonises witli that 
of oar anthor. The chief difference 
is that wliat Tlmcydicles ascribes to 
Sadoens, the son of Sitalces, is here 
referred to Nymphodorus, Ids brother- 


in-law. But Sadocus may woU have 
acted under the iulluence ot Njunpho- 
dor us (see Thucyd. ii. 29, and with 
respect to Aristeas, of. Tbucyd. i. 59- 
65, and ii. 67). 
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Isthmus, could have been, if the King had had the mastery of 
the sea J If then a man should now say that the Athenians 
were the savioui’s of Greece, he would not exceed the truth. 
For they truly held the scales; and whichever side they 
espoused inust have carried the day. They too it was who, 
when they had determined to maintain the freedom of Greece, 
roused up that portion of the Greek nation which had not 
gone over to the Medes ; and so, next to the gods, they 
repulsed the invader. Even the terrible oracles which reached 
them from Delphi, and struck fear, into their hearts, failed to 
persuade them to fly from Greece. They had the courage to 
remain faithful to their land, and await the coming of the foe. 

140. When the x^thenians, anxious to consult the oracle, 
sent their messengers to Delphi, hardly had the envoys com- 
pleted the customary rites about the sacred iireeinct, and 
taken their seats inside the sanctuary of the god, when the 
Pythoness, Aristonice by name, thus prophesied — 

Wretches, why sit ye here ? Ply, fly to the ends of creation, 

Quitting your homes, and the crags which your city crowns with her 
circlet. 

Neither the head, nor the body is firm in its place, nor at bottom 
Firm the feet, nor the hands ; nor restetli the middle uninjur’d. 

All — all ruined and lost. Since fire, and imi^etuous Ares, 

Speeding along in a S3rrian chariot,® hastes to destroy her. 

Not alone slialt thou sufler ; full many the towers he will level, 

Many the shrines of the gods he will give to a fiery destruction. 

Even now they stand with dark sweat horribly dripping,'^ 


7 Those arguments are quite un- 
answerable, and seem to moderns 
almost too plain to be enunciated,* 
but their force was not felt at the 
time (vide infra, ix. 8) ; nor was it 
even, as appears from, this passage, 
admitted half a century afterwards 
(see Mr. Grote’s remarks on this 
chapter, vol. v. p. 82, note ^). 

® That is, Assyrian (vide supra, ch. 
63, note ^). Compare H^schyl. Fers. 
86, where the expression used seems 
taken from this oracle. Taking 
‘^Syrian’’ in this sense, we may say 
that the expres.sion is historically 


correct ; for the Persians, as the in- 
habitants of a mountain region, would 
not make use of war-chariots till they 
learnt to employ them from the Assy- 
rians of the Mesopotamian plain, 
Xenophon has shown a proper appre- 
ciation of these circumstances (Ovrop. 
ir. i. § 6-7 j VI. i. § 26, 27). It is 
scarcely necessary to observe that the 
Assyrians appear by the sculptures 
to have employed chariots, like the 
Egyptians, from the earliest times. 
A representation of a Persian chariot 
has been already given (supra, p. 40). 

® Of. Diod. Sic. xvii. 10 j Livy, xxii, 1, 
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Trembling and quaking for fear ; and lo ! from the liigli roofs triekletli 

Black blood, sign proplietic of bard distresses impending. 

Get ye away from tlie temple ; and brood on tlie ills that await 3'e 1 ” 

141. When tlie Athenian messengers heard this reply, they 
were filled with the deepest affliction : whereupon Timon, the 
son of Androbuliis, one of the men of most mark among the 
Delphians, seeing how utterly east down they were at the 
gloomy prophecy, advised them to take an olive-branch, and 
entering the sanctuary again, consult the oracle as su 2 ip)liants. 
The Athenians followed this advice, and going in once more, 
said — “0 King! we ^iray thee reverence these boughs of 
supplication ivliich we bear in our hands, and deliver to us 
something more comforting concerning our country. Else 
we will not leave thy sanctuary, but will stay here till we 
die/’ Upon this the jiriestess gave them a second answer, 
which was the following : — 

Fallas has not been able to soften the lord of Olympus, 

Tbougli she lias often prayed liim, and urged bim with excellent counsel. 

Yet once more I address tbee in words than adamant firmer. 

When the foe shall have taken whatever the limit of Cecrops ^ 

Holds within it, and all which divine Cithsei'on shelters. 

Then far-seeing Jove grants this to the prayers of Athene ; 

Safe shall the wooden wall continue for thee and thy children. 

Wait not the tramp of the horse, nor the footmen mightily moving 

Over the land, but turn your back to the foe, and retire ye. 

Yet shall a day arrive when ye shall meet him in battle. 

Holy Salamis, thou shalt destroy the offspring of women, 

When men scatter the seed, or when they gather the harvest.” 

142. This answer seemed, as indeed it was, gentler than the 
former one ; so the envoys wrote it down, and went hack with 
it to xithens. When, however, upon their arrival, they pro- 
duced it before the peoifie, and inquiry began to be made into 


xxiii. 31, sxvii. 4, xxviii. 11; Yirg. 
Georg, i. 480 ; Ov. Met. xv. 792 ; &c. 

The last expression is ambiguous, 
and may mean, “ offer a bold heart to 
your ills” (as Schweigliaviiser, Larcbex', 
and Bilbr understand it) ; but dv^ihs 


iias rarely this intensitive sense. 

^ By the limit of Cecrops ” the 
boundaries of Attica arc intended. 
Oithffiron, the boundary of Attica 
ioivards Delphii occurs naturally to 
the proj^hetess. 
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its true meaning, many and Yarioiis were the interpretations 
which men put on it ; two, more especially, seemed to l3e directly 
opposed to one another. Certain of the old men were of opinion 
that the god meant to tell them the citadel would escape ; for 
this was anciently defended by a palisade ; ^ and they supposed 
that barrier to be the ‘^wooden wall*' of the oracle. Others 
maintained that the fleet was what the god pointed at ; and 
their advice was that nothing should be thought of except the 
ships, which had best be at once got ready. Still such as said 
the wooden wall ” meant the fleet, 'were perplexed by the last 
two lines of the oracle — 

Holy Salaniis, tlioii slialt destroy tlie offspring of womeii, 

When nien scatter the seed, or when they gather tlie harvest.” 

These words caused great disturbance among those who took 
the wooden wall to be the ships ; since the interpreters under- 
stood them to mean, that, if they made preparations for a sea- 
fight, they would suffer a defeat off Salamis. 

143. Now there was at Athens a man who had lately made his 
way into the first rank of citizens:^ his true name was Tliemi- 
stoeles; but he was known more generally as the son of Neocies/^ 
This man came forward and said, that the interpreters had not 
explained the oracle altogether aright — for if,” he argued, the 


- This meaning of seems to 

be preferable to that of a ‘Hhorn- 
hedge ” which is adopted by some 
Idstorians and lexicographers (Liddell 
and Scott, ad voc. ; Thirlwall, ii. p. 
295). The latter is a most unnsnal 
defence, whereas the former was well 
kno^ra to tlic Greeks from very early 
times (Horn. 11. vii. 441, xii 63). And 
the glosses, (ppayfjios (Gloss. 

Herod.), j5ax(5, ^vkipcp irepi^Skca ijroi 
crravpSixoLcn (Bohol. Aristid.) authorise 
this meaning, which may be best con- 
nected with the other by help of the 
Htymologicum Magnum, where ^ax^^ 
is explained as 6 cruSAoxI/ o aKayBdoBri^. 

^ According to Plutarch (Vit. Them. 
0 . 1), Themistocles, though not abso- 
lutely of low ongin, owed little to 
birth and pai-entage. His father, 


Neocles, did not belong to tlie most 
illustrious class of citizens (ov rap 
ayap €7rL(papap^A6r}vr}(rL), and his mother 
was a Thracian or a Halicarnnssian 
woman. Themistocles would thus onlj’’ 
have obtained citizenship through the 
enfranchisement made by Clistlionos 
(supra, voL iii. App. Bk. v. Bssay ii. §§ 
30,31), and would iiaam had manypi'o- 
jndices to contend against before ho 
conld become a leading statesman. 
The fortune left him by his fatljor 
was said to have been throe talents, 
or about ^201. (Grit. Pr. S). 

The practice of addressing persons 
by their fathers’ names was common 
in Greece, Tra? Kxstplov^ 3 ttc:? 
'lepcopujuov, S wa? ^linroplKov, &c., are 
usual forms in 3?lato, especially in 
addresses to the young. 
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clause in question had really respected the Atlieniaiis, it would 
not have been expressed so mildly ; the phrase used would have 
been 'Luckless Salamis/ rather than 'Holy Salamis/ had those 
to whom the island belonged been about to perish in its neigh- 
bourhood. Rightly taken, the response of the god threatened 
the enemy inuch more than the Athenians.” He therefore 
counselled his countrymen to make ready to fight on board 
their ships, since they were the -wooden wall in which the god 
told them to trust.^ When^ Themistocles had thus cleared the 
matter, the Athenians embraced bis view, preferring it to that 
of the interpreters. The advice of these last had been against 
engaging in a sea-fight;" all the Athenians could do,” they 
said, "was, without lifting a hand in their defence, to quit 
Attica, and make a settlement in some other country.” ® 

144. Themistocles had before this given a counsel which pre- 
vailed very seasonably. The Athenians, having a large sum of 
money in their treasury, the produce of the mines at Laureium,'^ 


It has "been with reason suspected 
that the ingenuity of Themistocles 
was less shown in expounding these 
oracles than in contriving them. He 
had probably ‘‘himself prepared the 
crisis which he now stept forward to 
decide” (Thirlwall, voi. ii. p. 296). 
The oracle would be open to influence 
(supra, V. 63 ; vi. 66) ; and Themis- 
tocies would not be likely to neglect 
such an engine. It was his object to 
overcome the natural clinging to home 
of his countrymen, and to drive them 
by sheer terror to their ships. Thence 
the threats of the oracles. His “keen 
eye ’’may also well have “caught a 
prophetic glimpse of the events that 
were to liallow the shores of Salamis ; ” 
i.e, he saw the importance of the 
position, and determined that there 
the great battle must and should take 
place. Does Mr. Grote intend by his 
silence to oppose this view, which met 
with acceptance even among the 
ancients (see Pint. Them. c. 10) ? 

® This plan appears to have been 
seriously entertained ; and Siris in 
Italy was even fixed upon as the best 


locality (infra, viii. 62). It must be 
remembered that the plan had been 
adopted with success by the Phocssans 
and Teians (supra, i. 165-168) . 

5^ Laureium, or Laurion, was the 
name of the monntamous country 
immediately above Cape Oolonna 
(Suninm), reaching northwards to 
Anaphlystus and Thoricus. Legrana, 
a small place in this district, is a cor- 
ruption of the ancient word (Aavpioy, 
pronounced Lavrion, Actypioy, Legrana). 
The silver-miiies, with which the 
whole tract abounded, had been 
worked from time immemorial (Xen. 
de Vect. iv. § 2), The wealth of 
Pisistratus seems to have been in 
great part derived from them (supra, 
i. 64), as was afterwards that of 
Nicias and Hippoiiicus (Xoji. de Yect. 
iv, § 14; comp. Memorab. Socr. it. v. 
§ 2). They were regarded ns the pro- 
perty of the state ; but private indi- 
viduals, even foreigners (ib. § 12), 
were allowed to work them on pay- 
ment to the state of. one twenty-fourth, 
of the produce (Suidas, ad voc. ajpd^ov 
jaerttAAou BUn]. Compare Hyperid, 
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were about to share it among the full-grown citizens, who would 
have received ten drachmas apiece,^ w^heii Themistocles per- 
suaded them to forbear the distribution, and build with the 
money two hundred ships, ^ to hel'p them in their w^ar against the 
Eginetans. It w^'as the breaking out of the Eginetan w'ar w^hicli 
was at this time the saving of Greece; for hereby viexe the 
Athenians forced to become a maritime power. The new ships 
were not used for the purpose for which they had been built, 
but became a help to Greece in her hour of need. And the 
Athenians had not only these vessels ready before the war, but 
they likewise set to work to build more ; wdiile they determined, 
in a council which was held after the debate upon the oracle, 
that, according to the advice of the god, they wnuld embaVk 
their wdiole force aboard their ships, and, with such Greeks as 
chose to join them, give battle to the barbarian invader. Such, 
then, were the oracles -which had been received by the Athenians. 

145. The Greeks who wm*e -well affected to the Grecian cause, 


Orat. pro Enxem'pp. Col. 43). Dimng 
the Pelopormcsiati war they oontinaed 
to be of importance (Thncyd. vi. 91) ; 
but in the time of Xenophon ttee 
proceeds had fallen off (Mem. Socr. 
III. vi, § 12), though he is far from 
thinking them exhausted (Vect. iv. § 
3, 26). However they seem gradually 
to have declined; and, after an at- 
tempt to work the okl scorim, which 
did not answer long {Strab. ix.p. 680), 
dthy were finally abandoned by the 
time of Augustns (ib. ; compare Pau- 
san. I. i. § 1). Numerous traces still 
remain of the old sconce and pits 
(Leake’s Hemi, p. 66). 

8 If the number of citizens at this 
time was, according to the estimate 
already made, 30,000 (supra, v. 97), 
the entire sum which they were about 
to have shared among them must 
have been fifty talents, or rather more 
than 12,000k We cannot however 
conclude fx^om this, as Bockh does 
(Public Economy of Athens, App. to 
voh ii. pp, 462, *463, E. T.), that the 
annual proceeds of the mines were of 
this amount, for the fifty talents may 


have been the produce of tin accumu- 
lation. 

^ This is what Het'oclotus says, but 
perhaps not w'hat he meant to say. 
It seems certfiin that the real deter- 
mination was to raise their navy to 
the number of 200 vessels. This was 
the number actually employed both at 
Artemisium (infra, \iii. 1 and 14) and 
at Salamis (lb. 44 and 46). Accord- 
ingly Plntarch (Them. c. 4). Polymnus 
(r. XXX. § 5), and Cornelius Nepos 
(Them. c. ii.) report that one hundred 
ships only were voted, implying that 
the Athenians already possessed as 
the time of the vote one hundred 
triremes. This is possi{)le, though a 
few years earlier (u.c. 491) they had 
but fifty (supx'a, n. 89)- 
it is evident that fifty talents would 
have been too little for the jxiirpose 
indicated, oven if we limit: the new 
ships to one htindrod (Bockli, ii, p,. 
464). We may tliercfore conclude 
that the vote assigned over tlxe pro- 
duce of the mines for a number of 
years. On the fact iliar/riiemistoeles 
gave the advice, cum jxure Thueyd. i. 14, 
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having assembled in one place, and there consulted together, 
and interchanged pledges with each other, agreed that, before 
any other step was taken, the fends and enmities which existed 
between the different nations should first of all be appeased. 
Many such there were ; but one was of more importance than 
the rest, namely, the war which was still going on between the 
Athenians and the Eginetans.^^ When this business was con- 
cluded, understanding that Xerxes had reached Sardis with his 
army, they resolved to despatch spies into Asia to take note of 
the King’s affairs. At the same time they determined to send 
ambassadors to the Argives, and conclude a league with them 
against the Persians ; while they likewise despatched messengers 
to Gelo, the son of Deinomenes, in Sicily, to the people of Gor- 
cyra, and to those of Crete, exhorting them to send help to 
Greece. Their wish was to unite, if possible, the entire Greek 
name in one, and so to bring all to join in the same plan of 
defence, inasmuch as the approaching dangers threatened all 
alike. Now the power of Gelo was said to be very great, far 
greater than that of any single Grecian peoj)le. 

146. So when these resolutions had been agreed upon, and 
the quarrels between the states made up, first of all they sent 
into Asia three men as spies. These men reached Sardis, and 
took note of the King’s forces, but, being discovered, were 
examined by order of the generals who commanded the land 
army, and, having been condemned to suffer death, were led out 
to execution. Xerxes, however, when the news reached him, 
disapproving the sentence of the generals, sent some of his 
body-guard with instructions, if they found the spies still alive, 
to bring them into his presence. The messengers found the 
spies alive, and brought them before the King, who, when he 
heard the purpose for which they had come, gave orders to his 
guards to take them round the camp, and show them all the 
footmen and all the horse, letting 4hem gaze at everything to 


Supra, V. 81, 89 j vi. 87<93. The conncil appears to hare assembled at 
the Isthnins (infra, ch. 172). 
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their hearts’ content ; then, when they were satisfied, to send 
them away unharmed to whatever country they desired. 

147. For these orders Xerxes gave afterwards the follovdng 
reasons. '^Had the spies been put to death,” he said, ^'the 
Greets would have continued ignorant of the vastness of his 
army, which surpassed the common report of it; while he would 
have clone them a very small injury by killing three of their 
men. On the other hand, by the return of the spies to Greece, 
his power would become known ; and the Greeks,” he expected, 

would make surrender of then freedom before he began his 
march, by which means his troops would be saved all the trouble 
of an expedition.” This reasoning was like to that which he 
used upon another occasion. While he was staying at Abydos, 
he saw some corn-ships, which were passing through the Helles- 
pont from the Euxine,^ on their way to Egina and the Pelo- 
poiinese. His attendants, hearing that they were the enemy’s, 
were ready to capture them, and looked to see when Xerxes 
would give the signal. He, however, merely asked, WTiither 
the shij)s were bound and when they answered, ^^Por thy 
foes, master, with corn on board,” — ^WVe too are bound 
thither,” he rejoined, ‘'laden, among other things, with corn. 
W^hat harm is it, if they carry our provisions for us ? ” ^ 

So the spies, when they had seen everything, were dismissed, 
and came back to Europe. 

148. The Greeks who had banded themselves together against 
the Persian king, after despatching the spies into Asia, sent 
next ambassadors to Argos. The account which the Argives 
give of their own proceedings is the following. They say that 
they had information from the very first of the preparations 
which the harbarians were making against Greece. So, as they 


^ Tlie corn-gi'owing coiintries upon 
the Black Sea, in ancient as in 
modem times, supplied the commer- 
cial nations mth their chief article* of 
food. The importance of this trade 
to Athens has been well stated by 
Bockh {Pol. Econ. of Athens, vol.i, pp. 
107, 108). We see her© that other 
Greek states were engaged in it. 


Connect with this subject the follow- 
ing pa^ssages, iv. 17 (:S/n;dai 

dt oifK eirl a'lT'iia’et (TreeLpoven rhp atropy 
dAA’ ivl 7rp'f}(Tet)j V. 5 and 26. 

2 That Xerxes was not altogether 
devoid of magnanimity is pluin from 
these anecdotes as w^ell as from his 
condimt towards tlie heralds Sperfchiaa 
and BuHs (supra, ch, 136). 
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expected that the Greeks TOnld come ■upon them for aid against 
the assailant, they sent envoys to Delphi to inquire of the god, 
what it would be best for them to do in the matter. They had 
lost, not long before, six thousand citizens, who had been slain 
by the LacedsGmonians under Cleomenes, the son of Anaxandri- 
das;^ whiehw'asthereasonw^hy they now sent to DeliiM. When 
the Pythoness heard their question, she replied — 

Hated of all thy neighbours, beloved of the blessed Immortals, 

Sit thou still, with thy lance drawn inward, patiently watching ; 

Wearily guard thine head, and the head will take care of the body. 

This prophecy had been given them some time before the envoj’s 
came ; but still, when they afterwards arrived, it ivas permitted 
them to enter the council-house, and there deliver their mes- 
sage. And this answer was returned’to their demands — Argos 
is ready to do as ye require, if the Laeedssmonians will first 
make a truce for thirty years, ^ and will tether divide with 
Argos the leadership of the allied army. Although in strict 
right the whole command should be hers/ she* will he content 
to have the leadership divided equally/' 

149. Such, they say, was the reply made by the council, in 
si)ite of the oracle which forbade them to enter into a league 


® W"e have here an estimate of the 
Argive loss in the battle and massacre 
of wliich an account was given above 
(see vi. 7S-S0). If, as is probable, 
the number of citizens was not 
greater than at Sparta (about 10,000), 
the blow was certainly tremendous. 
"We have already seen to what xmnsnal 
steps it led (ibid. S3, note q; Perhaps 
the last lino of the oracle refers to 
the expediency of preserving what 
remained of the I^wic blood, the top- 
most rank in the state. 

Li the Peloponnesian war the 
Xiosition of the two nations %vas so far 
changed, that Sixxrta xmessed and 
A3;‘gos refused such a truce (Thucyd. 
v. 14, 76, 82). 

° Argos never forgot her claim or 
relinquished her hopes of tho hege- 
mony. The claim rested in jiart on the 
fact that Argos was the seat of gov- 


ernment nnder the AchEean kings, in 
part on the supposed choice of Arg’olis 
for his kingdom by Temenus, the eldest 
of the Heraclidm (see Hermann’s PoL 
Ant. § 33 ; and sux«’a, vol. hi. App. Blc. 
V. Essay i. § 3) . The hope determined 
the policy of Argos at all periods of her 
history. It induced her to stand aloof 
from great struggles — fL-oin the Pelo- 
pionnesian as ■weii as from this — in 
order to nurse her strength. And it 
caused her in critical times to incline 
always towards alliance with the 
enemies of Sparta, as with the Mes- 
senians in their early wars (Pansau. 
iv. 10, 11 ; 15, § 1, 4) ; with Athens 
in B.c. 461 (Thucyd. i. 102), and again 
in B.c. 420 (ib. v. 4'i-47) ; with the 
Corinthians in me. 421 (ib. v. 27, 28. 
Note tlie words ^Apys7oi €h7ri(ravT€s rTls 
Il€Ko7rov-vi](Tov , and with the 

Thebans in b.c. 309 (Died. Sic. xv. 08). 
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with the Greeks. For, while not without fear of disobeying 
the oracle, they w^ere greatly desirous of obtaining a thirty 
years* truce, to give time for their sons to grow to man’s 
estate. They reflected, that if no such truce were concluded, 
and it should be their lot to suffer a second calamity at the 
hands of the Persians, it was likely they would fall hopelessly 
under the power of Sparta. But to the demands of the Argive 
couneil the Lacedasinonian envoys made answer — They 
would bring before the people the question of concluding a 
truce.® With regard to the leadership, they had received 
orders what to say, and the reply was, that Sparta had two 
kings, Argos but one — it was not possible that either of the 
two Spartans should be strij)ped of his dignity — but they did 
not oppose the Argive king having one vote like each of them.” 
The Argives say, that they could not brook this arrogance on 
the part of Sparta, and rather than yield one jot to it, they 
preferred to be under the rule of the barbarians. So they told 
the envoys to be gone, before sunset, from their territory, or 
they should be treated as enemies. 

150. Such is the account which is given of these matters by 
the Argives themselves. There is another story, which is told 
generally tlirough Greece, of a different tenor. Xerxes, it is 
said, before he set forth on his expedition against Greece, sent 
a herald to Argos, who on his arrival spoke as follows : — 

Men of Argos, King Xerxes speaks thus to you. We Per- 
sians deem that the Perses from “whom we descend was the 
child of Perseus, the son of Danae, and of Andromeda, the 
daughter of Cepheus.*^ Hereby it would seem that we come of 
your stock and lineage. So then it neither befits us to make 
war upon those from whom we spring; nor can it be right for 
you to fight, on behalf of others, against us. Your place is to 
keep quiet and hold yourselves aloof. Only let matters pro- 


6 Mtillor (Dorians, ii. p. 91, note 
has carefully collected the passages 
which prove that questions of peace 
and war were always decided by the 
€KKk7}(rla at Spaita. They are, besides 


the present, Thucyd. i. r>7, 72; v. 77; 
vi. 88; Xen. Hell. nr. ii. § 23 ; iv. vi. § 3 ; 
Y. ii. § 23 ; Y[. iv. § 2 ; Hut. Ages. c. 6. 

^ Vide supra, ch. Gi, note •*, and 
compare vi. 5-1. 
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ceed as I wish, and there is no people whom I shall have in 
higher esteem than yon,” 

This address, says the story, was highly valued by the 
Argives, who therefore at the first neither gave a xiromise to 
the Greeks nor yet put forward a demand. Afterwards, how- 
ever, when the Greeks called upon them to give their aid, they 
made the claim which has been mentioned, because they knew^ 
well that the Lacedasmonians would never yield it, and so 
they wuuld have a pretext for taking no part in the w\ar. 

151. Some of the Greeks say that this account agrees re- 
markably with what happened many years afteiwvards. Callias, 
the son of Hipponicus, and certain others with him, had gone 
up to Susa, the city of Memnon,^ as ambassadors of the Athe- 
nians, upon a business quite distinct from this.® While they 
were there, it happened that the Argives likewise sent ambas- 
sadors to Susa,^® to ask Artaxerxes, the son of Xerxes, ^“^if the 
friendship which they had formed with his father still con- 
tinued, or if he looked upon them as his enemies ? ” — to which 
King Artaxerxes replied, ^'Most certainly it continues; and 
there is no city which I reckon more my friend than Argos.” 

152. For my owm part I cannot iiositively say whether 
Xerxes did send the herald to Argos or not; nor whether 
Argive ambassadors at Susa did really put this question to * 
Artaxerxes about the friendship between them and him ; 
neither do I deliver any oj)inion hereupon other than that of 
the Ai’gives themselves. This, however, I knoW' — that if every 
nation were to bring all its evil deeds to a given place, in order 
to make an exchange with some other nation, when they had 


^ Supra, ii- 106, and v. 53, 54 
® Dahlmann (Life of Herod, p. 30, 
E. T.) ivS of opinion, that this embassy 
\vas se.iit from Athens in the first year 
of the Peloponnesian Avar, or, at any 
rate, between that date and e.c. 425, 
the year of the death of Artaxerxes. 
Biihr (ad loc,) adopts his view. But 
there sGe,m to be no sufficient grounds 
for iinpngning the account given by 
Diodorus (xii. 3, 4), that Callias was 


sent up to Susa after the victories at 
Cyprus (b.c. 449), and negotiated tlic 
so-called ‘‘peace of Gimoii.’^ (Sec 
Mr. Crete’s remarks, Hist, of Greece, 
V. pp. 452-457.) 

An ArgiA^e ambassador, not hoAv- 
ever accredited by his goAmimment, 
was on his AAmy to Susa in the year 
B.c 430, and wms involved in the fate 
of Nicolails and Aneristns (Thiic. ii. 
67. and compare supra, cli. 137). 
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all looked carefully at their neighbours' faults, they would be 
truly glad to carry their own back again. So, after all, the 
conduct of the Argives was not perhaps more disgraceful than 
that of others. For myself, my duty is to report all that is 
said ; but I am not obliged to believe it all alike — a remark 
which may be understood to apply to my whole History. 
Some even go so far as to say that the Argives first invited 
the Persians to invade Greece, because of their ill success in 
the war with Lacedsemon, since they preferred anything to 
the smart of their actual sufferings. Thus much concerning 
the Argives,^ 

153. Other ambassadors, among whom was Sj^gnis from 
Lacedsemon, were sent by the allies into Sicily, with instruc- 
tions to confer with Gelo. 

The ancestor of this Gelo, who first settled at Gela, was a 
native of the Isle of Telos, which lies off Triopium.^ When 
Gela was colonised by Antiphemiis and the Lindians of 
Ehodes,^ he likewise took part in the expedition. In course of 


^ The comments of the Psendo-Pln- 
tarch on this jjassage (De Halign. 
Herod, ii. p. 8(33) are particularly 
unfair. Herodotus had evidently 
formed, and probably on good grounds, 
an opinion decidedly nnfavotirable to 
the Argives (vide infra, viii. 73). This 
opinion he is partly afraid, partly nn- 
wiliing, to make too apparent. The 
only faults of which he can fairly be 
accused are timidity and over-tender- 
ness towards a guilty nation. 

- Telos, still known by its old name, 
but more commonly called Piyeqp?', 
lies due south of the Triopian promon- 
tory {near Cape Crio, supra, i. 174), at 
the distance of about twenty miles. It 
is very incorrectly described by Strabo 
(x. p. 713), who however marks its 
position -with sufficient accuracy by 
placing it between Chalcia (KarM) 
and Kisyros (Nisyro). It belonged to 
the islands called the Sporades (ibid.), 
not, as Stephen says (ad voc.) , to the 
Cyclades. 

^ Gela, like most of the Sicilian 


towns (Steph. Byz. ad voc. ^AKpdyavres)^ 
derived its name from the stream on 
whose banks it was built. That 
stream (the modern Fiume di Terra- 
Nuova) is said to have got its name 
from the white frosts which it created 
along its banks (ibid, ad toc. FeAa), 
the Sicilian and Oscan gela inpresent- 
ing the Latin gela. The colonisation 
of Gela is declared by Thucydides to 
have taken place forty-five years after 
that of Syracuse, or about u.o. G90, 
According to him the colony consisted 
of Cretans as well as llhodians (vi. 4j 
compare Artemon, Fr. 5). Still the 
Ehodiaiis prej)onclerated ; and tlie 
settlement was at first called Lindii 
(ib. ; compare Pausan. vin. :dvi. § 2 ; 
Schol. ad Find. 01. ii. 10 ; Athenieus, 
vii. p, 297, f. ,* Stopli. Byz. ad voc. 
FeAaj Etym. Magn. ad toc. earid.). 
Some authors made Doinomcnes — bo- 
, yond a doubt the ancestor of Gelo 
who is here spoken of (of. Schol. ad 
Piud.)— actual founder of the city (see 
Etym. Magn.). 
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time his descendants became the high-priests of the gods who 
dwell below — an office which they held continually, from the 
time that Telines, one of Gelo’s ancestors, obtained it in the 
way which I will now mention. Certain citizens of Gela, 
worsted in a sedition, had found a refuge at Mactorinm, a 
town situated on the heights above Gela.^ TMines reinstated 
these men, without any human help, solely by means of the 
sacred rites of these deities. From whom he received them, 
or how he himself acquired them, I cannot say ; but certain 
it is, that relying on their power he brought the exiles back. 
For this his reward %vas to be, the office of high-priest of those 
gods for himself and his seed for ever. It surprises me 
especially that such a feat should have been performed by 
Telines ; for I have always looked upon acts of this nature as 
beyond the abilities of common men„ and only to be achieved 
by such as are of a bold and manly spirit ; whereas TMines is 
said by those who dwell about Sicily to have been a soft- 
hearted and womanish person. He however obtained this 
office in the manner above described. 

154. Afterwards, on the death of Oleander, the son of Pan- 
tares,® who was slain by Sabyllus, a citizen of Gela, after he 
had held the tyranny for seven years, Hippocrates, Oleander’s 
brother, mounted the throne. During his reign, Gelo, a de- 
scendant of the high-priest Telines, served with many others — 
of whom ^Enesidemiis, son of Pataiciis,^ was one — in the 
king’s body-guard. Within a little time his merit caused him 
to be raised to the command of all the horse. For when 

4 The oiiIyotlicTiioticeof Xlactorium garchy (Arist. Pol. y. 10). Oleander 
is tPafc in Stephen, where we -find tliat iwobably monated the throne in n.o. 
it was mentioned by Philistns of Syra- 505 (Clinton’s F. H. voL ii. A.pp. 10 ; 
ense, an eye-witness of the Athenian Hermann’s Pol. Ant. § 85, nofce^'). 
defeat, n.c. 4-15. Its exact site cannot JSnesidemns was the father of 

he fixed. Terra-Muova seems to oe- Theron, tyrant of Agrigontiim not 
enpy the position of Gela, though the long afterwards (infra, ch- 165 ; comp. 
a73cient remains fonnd there are very Pind. Ol. hi. 9, Dissen). He was 
trifling (Smyth’s Sicily, ch. y. pp. descended from Telemachns, "tlie de- 

196, 197). stroycr of Phalaris, and belonged to 

s Gieancler was the first tyrant, the noble family of the Eimnenidm 

Before his time the goYernment, as in (Schol. ad Pind. 01. iii. 33 comp, 

other Doric states, had been an oli- Schol. ad Pyfch. vi. 4). 
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Hippocrates laid siege to GallipoHs,'^ and afterwards to Naxos, ^ 
to Z ancle, ^ to Leontini,^ and moreoyer to Syracuse, and many 
cities of the barbarians, Gelo in every war distinguished him- 
self above all the combatants. Of the various cities above 
named, there was none but Syracuse which was not reduced 
to slavery. The Syracusans were saved from this fate, after 
they had suffered defeat on the river Elorus,^ by the Corm- 
thians and Corcyrseans, who made peace between tliem and 
Hippocrates, on condition of their ceding Camarina^ to him ; 
for that city anciently belonged to Syracuse. 

155 . When, however, Hippocrates, after a reign of the same 


^ Oallipolis was a Kaxian settle- 
ment, and lay at no great distance 
from Naxos (Seym. Ch. 1. 285 ; Strab. 
vi. p. 39d). Its exact site is not 
known, but cannot liave been far from 
Ilascali. Already in the time of 
Strabo it had ceased to be a city. 

^ Naxos, according to Thucydides 
(\d. 3), tlie fhst of the Greek settle- 
ments in Sicily, was founded about 
the year n.c. 735 (see Clinton). It 
was a colony from Chalcis in Euboea. 
Dionysius the tyrant razed it to the 
ground ; and the very name had dis- 
appeared in the time of Strabo, who 
seems to have been quite mistaken as 
to its site (vi. p. 385). It lay on the 
east coast, a little south of Taurome- 
nium [Taormina), with which it was 
sometimes confounded (Plin. H. N. iii. 
8). Scylax (Perlpl. p. 9), however, 
and other writers, distinguish the two. 
Naxos seems to have occupied the 
small promontory immediately north 
of the river Alcantara, which is the 
Acesines of Thucydides (iv. 25) and 
the Asinos of Pliny (1. s. c.), A bi’Oad 
stream of lava has overspread the site 
.since the destruction of the city 
(Smyth’s Sicily, p. 130). 

^ Supra, vi. 23. 

^ Leontinx was founded from Naxos, 
six years after the arrival of the 
Chalcideans in Sicily (Thucyd. vi. 4), 
It lay some distance up the Teidas, 
whiclx seems to be the river by which 
the .superfluous waters of Lake Biviere 
are carried to the sea (Scyl. PeripL 


p. 9; comp. Thucyd. vi. 50). The 
name remains in the modern Lentini, 
which however, since the earthquake 
of 1693, has been moved from the 
ancient .site. Ruins still cover the 

cleft hill” (compare the description 
of Polybius, vii. 6) on wdiich the town 
originally stood. Remains of antiquity 
are here occasionally discovered 
(Smyth, p. 157). 

- The river Eldrus, or Helorus, gave 
its name to the principal town of the 
south-eastern corner of Sicily (Aixollod. 
Er. 47), to which led the Via Elorina 
of Thucydides (vi. 70, vii. SO). It is 
now the Ahysso (Smyth, p, 178). 
Pindar alludes to the battle hero 
mentioned (Nom. ix, 40). 

^ Camarina vras founded from Syra- 
cuse about the year b.c. 599 (Clinton). 
It lay on the south coast, between Gela 
and Cape Pachynus (Passaro), at the 
mouth of the Hipparis (comp. Scyl. 
Peripl. p. 9 ; Yirg. Mn. hi. 699-701 j 
■Find. 01. V. 12 ; Plln. H. N. hi. 8). 
This appears to be the stream which 
reaches the sea between 8coijlu4ti and 
Santa Croce. Tlxe marsh still exists 
which Pindar aud Servius (ad iEn.) 
mention, but there are scarcely any 
vestiges of the ancient town (Smyth, 
p. 195), which had gone to decay as 
early as Strabo’s time (vi. p. 392). 

The event in the history of Cama- 
rina to which Herodotus here alludes 
is related at greater length by Thucy- 
dides (vi. 6 ; see also Piihist. Er. 17). 
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length as that of Oleander his brother, perished near the city 
Hybla,^ as he -was warring with the natiwe Sicilians, then 
Gelo, pretending to esponse the cause of the two sons of Hip- 
pocrates, Eucleides and Oleander, defeated the citizens who 
were seeking to recover their freedom, and having so done, 
set aside the children, and himself took the kingly power. 
After this piece of good fortune, Gelo likewise became master 
of Syracuse, in the following manner. The Syracusan land- 
holders,® as they were called, had been driven from their city 
by the common people assisted by their own slaves, the 
Oyllyrians,® and had fled to Oasmenas.'^ Gelo brought them 
back to Syracuse, and so got possession of the town ; for the 
people surrendered themselves, and gave up their city on 
his approach. 

156. Being now master of Syracuse, Gelo cared less to 
govern Gela, which he therefore entinsted to his brother 
Hiero, while he strengthened the defences of his new city, 
which indeed was now aH in all to him. And Syracuse sprang 
up rapidly to power and became a flourishing pl|iee. For 
Gelo razed Camarina to the ground,® and brought all the 

^ There were three cities of this to compax^e them to the Penestm in 

name in Sicily (Steph. Byz.). The Thessaly, and the Helots in LacedjB- 

most famous, called also Mcgara mon (Phot, ad voc. KiAAi/ciiptot; Snidas, 
Hyblma, seems to have been knowm to &c.). On the constitution of >Syracuse 
Herodotus as Megara (see the next at this time, see Muller’s Dorians 
chapter). The two others w- ere native (ii. p. 61, E. T.). 

Sicei towns in the interior. The ” Casmense was a colony of Syracuse, 

Hybla here intended is probably that It was founded about the year B.c. 644 

which lay on the route from Agrigeii- (Tliucyd. vi. 5 ; see Clinton, S’. H. vol. 

turn to Syracuse (Itin. Antonin, p. 6). i. p. 200). Tlierc are no moans of 

^ In Syracuse as in Samos (Thucyd. fixing its site, since it is omitted by all 
viii. 21), the highest rank of citizens the geographers, 

seems to have borne this title (Mann. ® The first destruction of Camarina 

Par. 36), property in land being per- took jdace within 46 years of its foun- 
haps confined to them. At Athens the dation, B.c. 553 (Seym. Oh. 29-4-296 ; 
Geomori w'ere a middle class (sajia'a, Schol. ad Piiid. Oh v. 8) . It had re- 
vol. iii. App. .Book v. Essay ii, § 12. voited from Syracuse, and on being 

^ Other writers call these slaves reduced wms razed, to the ground 
Callicyrians, or Oillicyrians {Phot. (Thucyd. vi, 5). On the cession of the 
Suid. Phavor. ad voo. ; Plutarch, Prov. site to the Geloans (supra, ch. 

10 j Eustath, ad Horn. Ih p. 295, &c.). Hippocrates rebuilt the town (Thucyd. 
They were undoubtedly native Sicels ; h s. c. Phiiist. Pr. 17), which was a 
and their name must have belonged to second tim,e destroyed by Gelo, about 
the Sicei language. It is customary B.c, 484. The date and circumstances 
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inliabitants to Syracuse, and made tbem citizens; lie also 
brought thither more than half the citizens of Gela, and gave 
them the same rights as the CamarinaBans. So likewise with 
the Megarians of Sicily after besieging their town and 
forcing them to surrender, he took the rich men, vdio, having 
made the war, looked now for nothing less than death at his 
hands, and carrying them to Syracuse, established them there 
as citizens : while the common people, who, as they had not 
taken any share in the struggle, felt secure that no harm 
would be done to them, he carried likewise to Syracuse, where 
he sold them all as slaves to be conveyed abroad. He did the 
like also by the Euboeans of Sicily, making the same differ- 
ence. His conduct towards both nations arose from his belief, 
that a people ” was a most unj)leasant companion.^ In this 
way Gelo became a great king.^ 


of its later re-establishment are nncer- 
tain (compare Thiicycl. vi. 5, with 
Died. Sic. xL 76 ; and see the Scholiast 
on Find. 01. y. 16, Dissen). They 
fall, howeyerfinto the time of Pindar, 
who speaks of Camarina as newly 
founded (vioucav %hpav).. 

^Megara Hybhm was founded by 
Megarians from Thapsns, 2-l!5 years 
before the eyent here commemorated, 
probably <abont b.c. 728 (ThncycL vi. 

see Clinton, vol. i. p. 166, vol. ii. 
p. 261). It lay on the east coast, a 
little to the north, of Syracuse (Soyl. 
Peripl. p. 9; Thncyd. yi. Ol; Strab. 
vi. p, 385). The exact site seems to 
be the jjlain west of Agosta^ which 
is covered with ruins (Smyth, p. 161 ; 
comp. Kiepert, Blafct. xxiv., where the 
mistake of Cramer and others is 
remedied). Megara partially re- 
covered iTom the loss of its inhabi- 
tants at this period ; but it had 
entirely disax^peared in Strabo’s time 
(1. s. c!). 

Euboea seems never to have re- 
covered this blow. It was a colony 
from Leontini (Strab. vi. p. 394), and 
probably situated at no great distance 
from that city. Strabo, the only 
writer who mentions it after Hero- 


dotus, speaks of it as completely de- 
stroyed. 

^ Mr. Blakeslcy supposes (note 432, 
ad ioe.) that the object of Gelo was 
‘‘ to get rid as much as possible of the 
Ohalcidcan (or Ionic) elomcnt in the 
population, and to foster the Polopun- 
nesian, derived from Corinth and 
Mogara.” But this object does not 
appear. Enbcoa, which was Chaici- 
dean, is said to have been treated 
exactly as Mcgara, wdiich was Pelo- 
ponnesian, The object seems to have 
been simply the increasing the size 
and prosperity of the city by a 
iTvyoiKiffis of well-to-do ];)ersoiis. 

Aristotle relates (Polit. v. 2) that 
the demoeracy in Syracuse had pre- 
pared the -way for Gelo’s tyranny by 
its own misconduct, having pluligMl 
into anarchy and disordor. jMr. Grute 
(Hist, of Greece, v. p. 286, note \) 
vainly endeavours to discredit tiiis 
statement. He says there had noi 3 
been time for the democracy to con- 
stitute itself, since the rokoration, 
“ according to the narratim of Hero^ 
dotus” took place almost inirnodiately 
after the expulsion. But the time 
between the two events cannot pos- 
sibly be estimated from Herodotus. 
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157. Wlien the Greek envoys reached Syracuse, and were 
admitted to an audience, they spoke as follows — 

have been sent hither by the LacedaBmonians and 
Athenians, with their respective allies, to ask thee to join us 
against the barbarian. Doubtless thou hast heard of his 
invasion, and art aware that a Persian is about to throw a 
bridge over the Hellespont, and, bringing with him out of 
Asia all the forces of the East, to carry war into Greece, — 
professing indeed that he only seeks to attack Athens, but 
really bent on bringing ail the Greeks into subjection. Do 
thou therefore, we beseech thee, aid those who would maintain 
the freedom of Greece, and thyself assist to free her; since 
the power which thou wieldest is great, and thy portion in 
Greece, as lord of Sicily, is no small one. For if all Greece 
join together in one, there will be a mighty host collected, 
and we shall be a match for our assailants ; but if some turn 
traitors, and others refuse their aid, and only a small part of 
the whole body remains sound, then there is reason to fear 
that all Greece may perish. For do not thou cherish a hope 
that the Persian, when he has conquered our country, will be 
content and not advance against thee. Eather take thy 
measures beforehand ; and consider that thou defendest thy- 
self when thou givest aid to us. Wise counsels, be sure, for 
the most part have prosperous issues.’’ 

158. Thus spake the envoys ; and Gelo replied with ve- 
hemence — 

Greeks, ye have had the face to come here with selfish 
words, and exhort me to join in league with you against the 
barbarian. Yet when I erewhile asked you to join with me in 
fighting barbarians, what time the quarrel broke out between 
me and Carthage ; ^ and when I earnestly besought you to 


He says also that the superior force 
which Gelo brought with him sniB.. 
ciently explains the submission of the 
Syracnsans. But the ready submis- 
sion of the greatest city in Sicily 
(HccatEeus, Er. 45) may w'ell be taken 

VOL. IV. 


to indicate dissatisfaction with their 
government (see Miiiler's Dorians, vol, 
ii, p. 164. E, T.). 

^ No iDarticulars are knowm of this 
war. It may be conjectured that Gelo 
had sought a quarrel with the Cartha- 

K 
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reyenge on tlie men of Bgesta their murder of Dorieus, tlie 
son of Anaxandriclas, promising to assist you in setting free 
the trading»plaees, from which you receive great profits and 
advantages, you neither came hither to give me succour, nor 
yet to revenge Dorieus ; but, for any efforts on your pari; to 
hinder it, these countries might at this time have been entirely 
under the barbarians. Now, however, that matters have 
prospered and gone well with me, wdiile the danger has shifted 
its ground and at present threatens yourselves, lo ! you call 
Gelo to mind. But though ye slighted me then, I will not 
imitate you now : I am ready to give you aid, and to furnish 
as my contribution two hundred triremes, twenty thousand 
men-at-arms, two thousand cavalry, and an equal number of 
archers, slingers, and light horsemen,'^ together with corn for 
the whole Grecian army so long as the war shall last. These 
services, however, I promise on one condition — that ye 
appoint me chief captain and commander of the Grecian 
forces during the war with the barbarian. Unless ye agree 
to this, I will neither send succours, nor come myself.” 

159. Syagins, when he heard these words, was unable to 
contain himself, and exclaimed — 

^'Surely a groan would bm’st from Pelops* son, Agamem- 
non,^ did he hear that her leadership was snatched from Sparta 
by Gelo and the men of Syracuse. Speak then no more of 

ginians, wishing to expel them from should be considered incredible, as 
Sicily, and had made the death of Do- they are by Mr. Grote (yol. v. p. 290). 
riens in battle with the Egestaeans, Herodotus at Thurii had good means 
assisted hy Cwrthage (supra, v. 46), his of accurately estimating tiio j.)Dwer 
pretext. The ti-ading-places men- of the Sicilian Greeks j and they wore 
tioned below may be the points upon the numbers given also by tho native 
the Sicilian coast, and the islets ofi: it, historian Timeeus (Fr. 87). Diodorus 
which the Carthaginians had occupied too, it is to be observed, assigns Golo 
from very early times for commercial a far larger army (50,000 foot and 
, purposes (ifiToplas heicev rys i^phs rohs 5000 horse), when he marched from 
:St/c€Aoti<r, Thucyd. vi. 2). Gelo ap- Syi-acuso to fight the battle of Himcra 
pears to Irave been successful, and to (xi. 21). 

have driven the Carthaginians from 5 These words in the original are 
the island. His statement of the great nearly an hexameter lino. They are 
benefits therefrom accruing to the an arlaptation of the exclamation of 

Peloponnesians is a natural exaggera- Hestor (11, vii. 125) : 

, tion. 

^ I do not know why these numbers 
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any such condition, as that we should yield thee the chief 
command; but if thou art minded to come to the aid of 
Greece, prepare to serve under Lacedemonian generals. 
Wilt thou not serve under a leader ?— then, prithee, withhold 
thy succours.” . 

160. Hereupon Gelo, seeing the indignation which showed 
itself in the words of Sya^s, delivered to the envoys his 
final offer: — “Spartan stranger,” he said, “reproaches cast 
forth against a man are wont to provoke him to anger ; but 
the insults which thou hast uttered in thy speech shall not 
persuade me to outstep good breeding in my answer. Surely 
if you maintain so stoutly your right to the command, it is 
reasonable that I should be still more stiff in maintaining 
mine, forasmuch as I am at the head of a far larger fleet 
and army. Since, however, the claim which I have put for- 
ward is so displeasing to you, I will yield, and be content with 
less. Take, if it please you, the command of the land-force, 
and I wiU be admiral of the fleet ; or assume, if you prefer it, 
the command by sea, and I will be leader upon the land. 
Unless you are satisfied with these terms, you must return 
home by yourselves, and lose this great alliance,” Such was 
the offer which Gelo made. 

161. Hereat broke in the Athenian envoy, before the 
Spartan could answer, and thus addressed Gelo — 

“ King of the Syracusans ! Greece sent us here to thee to 
ask for an army, and not to ask for a general. Thou, how- 
ever, dost not. promise to send us any army .at all, if thou art 
not made leader of the Greeks ; and this command is what 
alone thou stickiest for. Now when thy request was to have 
the whole command, we were content to keep silence ; for well 
we Imew that we might trust the Spartan envoy to make 
answer for us both. But since, after failing in thy claim to 
lead the whole armament, thou hast now put forvurd a 
request to have the command of the fleet, know that, even 
should the Spartan envoy consent to this, we will not con- 
sent. The command by sea, if the Lacedremonians do not 
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wish for it, belongs to ns- While they like to keep this com- 
mand, we shall raise no dispute ; but we will not yield our 
right to it in fayour of any one else. Where would be the 
adyantage of our haying raised up a naval force greater than 
that of any other Greek people,, if nevertheless we should 
suffer Syracusans to take the command away from us ? — from 
us, I say, who are Athenians, the most ancient nation in 
Greece,® the only Greeks who have never changed their abode 
— the peoiffe who are said by the poet Homer to have sent 
to Troy the man best able of alk the Greeks to array and 
marshal an army*^ — so that we may be allowed to boast 
somewhat.’’ 

162. Gelo replied — Athenian stranger, ye have, it seems, 
no lack of commanders; but ye are likely to lack men to 
receive theii* orders. As ye are resolved to yield nothing and 
claim everything’, ye had best make haste back to Greece, and 
say, that the spring of her year is lost to her.”® The 
meaning of this expression was the following : as the spring 
is manifestly the finest season of the year, so (he meant to 
say) were his troops the finest of the Greek armj^ — Greece, 
therefore, deprived of his alliance, wnuld be like a year with 
the spring taken from it. 

163. Then the Greek envoys, without having any further 
dealings with Gelo, sailed away home. And Gelo, who feared 
that the Greeks would be too weak to withstand the bar- 
barians, and yet could not any how bring himself to go to the 
Peloponnese, and there, though king of Sicily,^ serve under the 


® T1i8 Athenians claimed to be av~ 
T(ix0oyes and yTjyevs'ts (Plat. Menex. p. 
237, 0. ; Isocrat. Pan. iv. p. 166 j Dem. 
de P. L. p. 424). The claim, however, 
did not exclusively belong to them, bnt 
extended at least to the Ai’cadians and 
Gynurians (infra, viii. 73). Its real 
basis was simply that alluded to in the 
next clause ; they had never left Attica. 
(See on this point, Thucyd. i. 2 ; ii. 
36 ; Plat. Menex. i. s. c. ; Eurip, ap. 
Pint, de Exil p. 604, E. 5 and supra, i. 
66 .) 


' See Ih i 




ovrrix) rt? y^ver’uvhjp 

Ko<r/i/i<rat tVTTuwsf TC Kal uvipay a(r7rt&tu)rav. 

® A similar expression is said by Ari- 
stotle (lihet. i. 7, hi, 10) to have been 
inti’oduccd into the funeral oration of 
Pericles ; but it docs not occur in tho 
report left by Thucydides of that 
speech. Did any other version exist 
of the hSyos imranpios ? 

^ This title is remarkable, but 
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Lacedsemonians, left off altogether to contemplate that course 
of action, and betook himself to quite a different plan. As 
soon as ever tidings reached him of the passage of the Helles- 
pont by the Persians, he sent off three penteconters, under 
the command of Cadmus, the son of Scythas, a native of 
Cos ; who was to go to Delphi, taking with him a large sum 
of money and a stock of friendly words : there he was to 
watch the war, and see what turn it would take : if the bar- 
barians prevailed, he was to give Xerxes the treasure, and 
with it earth and water for the lands which Gelo ruled — if the 
Greeks won the day, he was to convey the treasure back. 

164. This Cadmus had at an earlier time received from his 
father the kingly power at Cos^® in a right good condition, 
and had of his own free will and without the approach of any 
danger, from pure love of justice, given up his power into the 
hands of the peoi)le at large, and departed to Sicily; where 
he assisted in the Samian seizure and settlement of Zancle,^ 
or Messana, as it was afterwards called. Upon this occasion 
Gelo chose him to send into Greece, because he was ac- 
quainted with the proofs of honesty which he had given. 
And now he added to his former honourable deeds an action 
which is not the least of his merits. With a vast sum 
entrusted to him and completely in his power, so that he 
might have kept it for his own use if he had liked, he did not 
touch it ; but when the Greeks gained the sea-fight and 
Xerxes fled away with his army, he brought the whole treasure 
back with him to Sicily. 


scarcelj^ seems too strong -when we 
consider tbe extent of Gelo’s power. 

It Las been suspected (Perizonins, 
Yalclvenaer, La-rc’her) that Cadmus 
was the son or nephew of that Scythas, 
king of Zancle, whom the Samians 
ousted, and who fled to the court of 
Darius (supra, vi. 24) . Scythas might, 
it is thought, have been presented by 
Darius with the sovereignty of Cos, as 
Coes was with that of Mitylen^ ; but 
had this been so, Herodotus would 
scarcely have failed to notice it; 


nor would Scythas then have died 
at an advanced age in Persia (ip 
Uipcrycri) . Besides, Cadmus was clearly 
among the original settlers who dis- 
possessed Scythas. The identity of 
name is therefore a mere coincidence, 

^ See above, vi. 23 ; and for the 
change of name, cf. l^iucyd. vi. 5, 
where^wo find that Anaxiiaus made 
the alteration. Anaxiiaiis is said to 
have belonged to the Messenian ele- 
ment in the j>opnlation of Ehegium 
(Strah. vi. p. 370) . 
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165. They, however, who dwell in Sicily, say that Gelo^ 
though he biew that he must serve under the Laeedse- 
monians, would nevertheless have come to the aid of the 
Greeks,^ had not it been for Terillus, the son of CriiiippuSy 
king of Hiinera ; ^ who, driven from his city by Thero, the 
son of ^nesidemus/ king of Agrigentum,^ brought into Sicily 
at this very time ^ an army of three hundred thousand men,» 
Ph(miieians, Libyans, Iberians, Liginians, Helisycians, Sar- 
dinians, and Corsicans,'^ under the command of Hamilcar the 


® Epixoms said that Gelo was on the 
point of despatching 200 ships, 10,000 
foot, and 2000 horse, to the assistance 
of the Greeks, when he heard of the 
approach of the Carthagiiiians (Frag. 
111 ). 

^ For particulars of this place, see 
above, vi. 24, note 

^ The descent of Thero from Tele- 
machiis, the deposer of Phalaris, has 
been already mentioned (supra, oh. 
154, note ^*). Pindar traces him to 
Thersander, the son of Polynices (Oh 
ii. 43 ; cf. Herod, iv. 147) j and Bio- 
doras calls him the noblest of the 
Sicilian Greeks (x. p. 66, ed. Bipont.). 
Theron is said to have married a niece 
of Gelo’s, while Gelo married his 
daughter Damareta (Schoh ad Pind*.. 
01. ii. p. 18) ; the two were undoubt- 
edly close allies, and had most likely 
executed their schemes in concert. 

^ Agrigentum was founded from 
Gela, about b.c. 582 (Tliucyd. vi. 4 ; 
see Clinton, voL ii. p. 322), It lay on 
the south coast, at some little distance 
from the shore, midway between Gela 
and Selinus (Scylax, Peripl. p. 9? 
Plin. H. N. hi. 8 j Strab. vi. p. 392). 
The description in Polybius (ix. 27), 
the modern name (GirgJienti) , Q^nd the 
magnificent remains of temples and 
other buildings (Smyth, pp. 206-213), 
sufficiently indicate the position of the 
ancient town, which is said to have 
contained at one time nearly a million 
inhabitants (Diog.-Laert. Vit.^Empe- 
dock viii. 63 •, compare Biod. Sic. shi. 
84). 

® According to Ephorus (1. s. o.)axid 
Diodorus (xi. 1), this attack was con- 


cserted between the Carthaginians and 
the Persians, who purposely fell upon 
the opposite ends of Greece at the 
same moment, I cannot see that' 
thei’e is any improbability in such a 
combination, as Dxihimannt argues 
(Life of Herod, p. 1:37, E. T) ; but the 
fact that Herodotus was ignorant of 
the pretended xilliarxce is certainly a 
grave argument against its reality. 
To account for the coincidence ii\ 
point of time of the two attacks, no 
alliance is needed, since the Oax4;ha- 
ginians would gladly take advantage 
of a season when the states of Gi*eece 
Proper were too much engaged with 
their owm affairs to send succours to- 
their Sicilian brethren. 

^ This is the .first instance of tho 
mixed mercenary armies of Carthage^ 
by ■which her conquests -were ordi- 
narily effected (Polyb. i. 17, 67, Ac.). 

. As her own Phoenician population was 
small, it was her policy to spare it, 
and to hire soldiers from the cotnitries 
to which she had the readiest access. 
The native African races always fur- 
nished hex.’ with the greatest jiuinber 
of troops (rt geyxrrror fi^pos Ai/Sues, 
Polyb. i. 67); after them she drew I'ler 
supplies from the 'various maritime 
nations boidering upon the western 
Meditexrancan. It is instructive' to 
find no mention of Celts in this place. 
If we cannot say with Kiebnhr (Hox'tx. 
Hist, ii, p. 509, E. T.) that the Celts- 
had not yet reached the sea — and the 
mention of Harbonne by ITecatams 
(Fr. 19) as ‘*a Celtic harbour and 
trading qilacc,’* dispixives t].iis asser- 
tion — ^yet still we may be quite sure 
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son of Hanno, king^ of tke Cartliaginians. Terilliis pre- 
Tailed upon Hamilcar, paid^ly as his sworn friend^ but more 
through the zealous aid of Anaxilaiis the son of Cretines, king 
ofEhegiiim;^ who, by giTing his own sons to Hamilcar as 
hostages, induced him to make the expedition. Anaxilaiis 
herein served his own father-in-law ; for he was married to a 
daughter of Terillus, hy name Cydijipe. So, as Gelo could 
not give the Greeks any aid, he sent (they say) the sum of 
money to Delj)hi. 

166 . They say too, that the victory of Gelo and There in 
Sicily over Hamilcar the Carthaginian, fell out upon the very day 
that the Greeks defeated the Persians at Salamis.^ Hamilcar, 
who was a Carthaginian on his father’s side only, but on his 
mother’s a Syracusan, and who had been raised by his merit to 
the throne of Carthage, after the battle and the defeat, as I am 
informed, disappeared from sight : Gelo made the strictest search 
for him, but he could not be found anywhere, either dead or alive. 

that hitherto they occupied no con- 
siderable extent of coast — a view 
which Hecata3us, who assigns Mar- 
seilies to Liguria (Fr. 22), decidedly 
confirms. The south of France, ex- 
cepting a small corner near the Pyre- 
nees, wag now Liguria — a country 
which extended to the Amo (Scylax, 

Peri pi. p. 4). SjDain was of course, 
as always to the Greeks (Polyb. pas- 
sim), Iberia. The only people here 
named, who cause a difficulty, are the 
Helisyci. Niebuhr conjectures them 
to be the Yolseians, which is possible 
etymologically, and agreeable to their 
position in the list of Herodotus ; but 
it must not be forgotten that Heca- 
ta^ns spoke of the Helisyci as a 
Ligurian tribe (Fr. 20). 

The Carthaginians formed their 
armies of mixed mercenaries to pre- 
vent mutinies (Polyb. i. 67). The 
number on this occasion is jjrobably 
exaggerated ; but it is given, by Dio- 
dorus (xi. 20) as well as by Hemdotus. 

^ That is, Suifes (cab’). The Greek 
writers always speak of the Suffetes 
as “kings'^ 0a(riXns), (See Arist. 


Pol. 31 , .UiOd. fSiC. XIV. oy; Polyp, 
vi. 51.) Heeren (Afr. Nat. i. p. 132, 
E. T.) has shown satisfactorily that 
the Carthaginian Sulfes was elected 
for life. 

Supra, vi. 23. 

^ Diodorus says the battle was 
fought on the same day with the fi.ual 
struggle at Thermopylse (xi. 24). His 
description of the fight (xi, 21, 22) is 
probably taken from Timoeus, the 
native historian. According to this 
account the victory was gained chiefly 
through a stratagem of Gelo’s, who, 
hearing that succours were expected 
by Hamilcar from Selimis, sent a body 
of his oim troops to personate tliem. 
These troops raised a tumult in the 
Carthaginian camp, slew Hamilcar as 
he was sacrificing, and set fire to tlie 
■ fleet ; while Gelo with all his forces 
sallied from Himera, and fell upon the 
army in front. The only important 
discrepancy between this account and 
that heard by our author, is that the 
death of Hamilcar is placed by Dio- 
dorus early in the day. 
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167. The Carthaginians, who take probability for their guide, 
give the following account of this matter : — Hamilcar, they say, 
during all the time that the battle raged between the Greeks 
and the barbarians, which was from early dawn till evening, 
remained in the camp, sacrificing^ and seeking favourable 
omens, while he burned on a huge pyre the entire bodies of the 
victims which he offered. Here, as he poured libations upon 
the sacrifices, he saw the rout of his army ; whereupon he cast 
himself headlong into the flames, and so was consumed and 
disappeared. But whether Hamilcar’s disappearance happened, 
as the Phoenicians tell us, in this way, or, as the Syracusans 
maintain, in some other, certain it is that the Carthaginians 
offer him sacrifice, and in all their colonies have monuments 
erected to his honoiir, as well as one, w'hich is the grandest of 
all, at Carthage. Thus much concerning the affairs of Sicily. 

168. As for the Coreyr^eans, whom the envoys that visited 
Sicily took in their way, and to whom they delivered the 
same message as to Gelo, — their answers and actions were the 
following. With great readiness they . promised to come and 
give their heli^ to the Greeks; declaring that ‘^the ruin of 
Greece was a thing which they could not tamely stand by to 
see ; for should she fall, they must the very next day submit to 
slavery ; so that they were bound to. assist her to the very 
uttermost of their j)ower.” But notwithstanding that they 
answered so smoothly, yet when the time came for the succours 
to be sent, they were of quite a different mind ; and though 
they mauiied sixty ships, it was long ere they put to sea with 
them ; and when they had so done, they went no further than 
the Peloponnese, where they lay to with their fleet, off the 
Laeed 80 monian coast, about Pylos^ and Tsenarum/— like Gelo, 


^ To Neptnne, according to Diodorus 
1. B. c.) The practice ot‘ bin^ning the 
entire body of the victim, instead of 
certain sacrificial parts, was originally 
common to the Phoeiiiciaiis with the 
Jews (Porphyr* "De Abstinent, iv. 15 j 
Lev. vi. 23). In later times it was 
reserved for great occasions (Movers, 


Das Opfei’wcsen der Karfchagcr, i>. vl, 
&c.). 

® Pylos, celebrated in poetry as tlio 
abode of Nestor. (IL ii. 501-002), and 
in history as the Eceiie of the iirsfc im- 
portant defeat suffered by the Spar- 
tans (Thucyd, iv. 32<40), was situated 
on the west coast of the .Peloponnese, 
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. watching to see what tnm the war wonld take. For they 
despaired altogether of the Greeks gaining the day, and ex- 
j)ected that the Persians would win a great battle, and then be 
^masters of the whole of Greece, The}?- therefore acted as I have 
said, in order that they might be able to address Xerxes in 
words like these : 0 King ! though the Greeks sought to obtain 

our aid in their war with thee, and though we had a force of no 
small size, and could have furnished a greater number of ships 
than any Greek state except Athens,^ j^-^et we refused, since we 
would not fight against thee, nor do aught to cause thee annoy- 
ance/’ The Corcyraeans hoped that a speech like this would 
gain them better treatment from the Persians than the rest of 
the Greeks ; and it would have done so, in my judgment. At 
the same time, they had an excuse ready to give their country- 
men, which they used when the time came. Eeproached by 
them for sending no succours, they replied, ^''that they had 
fitted out a fleet of sixty triremes, but that the Etesian winds 
did not allow them to double Cai)e Malea, and this hindered 
them from reaching Salamis— it was not from any bad motive 
that they had missed the sea-fight,” In this way the Corcy- 
r^Bans eluded the reproaches of the Greeks.^ 

169. The Cretans, when the envoys sent to ask aid from 
them came and made their request, acted as follows. They 
despatched messengers in the name of their state to Delphi, 


near the site of tlie modern JVavarino. 
Tlie only remains at; present existing 
of tlie ancient town are the caves of 
which there is mention in Pausanias 
(rv. xxxvi, § 3). See Leake’s Morea, 
vol, i. pp. 416-425. 

Tmnarnm was the ancient name of 
the promontory now called Cape Mata^ 
%Mrh. It was a peninsula, joined to 
to the mainland by a narrow isthmus, 
and Iiad on each side a good harbour 
(Scylax, Peripl. ji. 37 j Pausaii. tii. 
XXV. § 4). Of the famous temple of 
Neptune, -which stood on its summit 
(supra, j. 24), the foundation is thoug'ht 
still to remain in the modern Greek 
church of Asomato (Leake’s Morea, 


vol. i. pp. 297, 298). 

® Thucydides confirms the 'fi.ourisli- 
ing condition of the Goroyrean navy 
at this date (i. 14). Corc^u’a con-%v 
tinned to be the second naval poT-ver 
in Greece down to e.c. 4-35 (see 
Thucyd. i. 33 : vavrutov re KeKrTi/xeda 
irX^v rov ‘irap’ vp,7v 'KX^'icrrov) . At that 
time they wore able to man a fleet of 
110 triremes (ib. 47). 

^ The Scholiast on Thucydides (i. 
136) asserts that it was at one time 
the intention of the confederated 
Greeks to punish the Gorcyreans for 
their neutrality, but that Thcinistocles 
interposed in their favour, ai’i-d suc- 
ceeded in preventing the expedition. 
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and asked tke god, whether it would make for their welfare if 
they should lend succour to Greece. Fools!’’ replied the 
Pythoness, '"do ye not still complain of the woes, which the 
assisting of Menelaiis cost you at the hands of angry Minos ? 
How wroth was he, when, in spite of their haying lent you no 
aid towards avenging his death at Camicus, you helped them to 
avenge the carrying off by a barbarian of a woman from Sparta ! ” 
When this answer wus brought from Delphi to the Cretans, 
they thought no more of assisting the Greeks. 

170. Minos, according to tradition, went to Sicania, or 
Sicily,*^ as it is now called, in search of Dsedalus, and there 
perished by a violent death.® After a while the Cretans, 
warned by some god or other, made a great expedition into 
Sicania, all except the Polichnites^ and the Praesians/ and be- 


^ Thucydides tells us lio-\v the Siceli 
from Italy attacked the Sicaiii, who 
were the first inhabitants of Sicily, 
and forcing them to the western parts 
of the island, changed its name from 
Sicania into Sicily (vi. 2). He adds 
that the Sicani were Iberians driven 
from Spain (where they had dwelt 
upon the river Sicanns) by the attacks 
of the Ligurians. In these statements 
he was followed by Philistus (ap. 
Diod. V. 6), and apparently by Epho- 
rus (Fr. 51), Niebnhr remarks (Hist, 
of Rome, i. p. 166, note 508, E. T.) 
that, were it not for this weight of 
authority, it would be difficult for 
the most cautious not to count it clear 
that the nanie of the Sicanians is one 
and the same with that of the Sicu- 
lians, just as the same people were 
called both xEquani and MqimlV' Is 
it not possible that the Sicani of 
Spain, whoso city Sicane was men- 
tioned by Hccatmiis (Fr, 15), may 
have been only locally, not ethnically, 
Iberians ? It is worthy of notice 
that Hecatmus calls the city iroXis 
''I pi as, not Tr6\i$^l^^po3v* 

® This part of the mythic history of 
Minos is given most fully by Diodorus 
(iv. 79). It was the subject of a 
tragedy of Sophocles, called Minos, or 
the Camicii, of which a few fragments 


remain. Pausanias (tit. iv. § 5) and 
the Scholiast on Pindar (Nem. iv. 95) 
give the same geneial outline of 
events with Diodorus, but differ from 
him in some of the details. All agree 
that Cocaliis, with whom Dmdaliis 
had taken refuge, caused ilinos to be 
put to death while at the bath. 

[The baths of the modern Bciacca, 
the Thermm Selinuntince, are shown 
as those in which Minos was suffocated. 
But it appears, from what Diodorus 
says (iv. 79), that those baths were 
not at the Thermm Selinuntingo, but 
at Agrigeiitum . — G. W.] 

^ The town Policlma is mentioned, I 
believe, only by Stephen, It seems 
to have been in the near neiglibonr- 
hood of Gydonia, to which its territory 
was certainly contiguous (Tliucyd. 
ii. 85). . 

1 Prmsus, or Prasus (Strab.), which 
is still called Prmstis (Pashlej’s Crete, 
vol. i. p. 290), is a place of more note 
than Poiichna. It was sitnatod towards 
the eastern extremity of Crete, at the 
distance of seven miles from the sliore 
(Strab. X. p. 698), and in the time of 
Soylax possessed a territory extend- 
ing from sea to sea (Peri pi. p. 42). 
It seems to have been the chief city 
of the Eteocretes (true Cretans), who 
were not of Grecian blood, but a rem- 
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sieged Camicus ® (wliieh in my time belonged to Agrigentnm) 
by the space of five years. At last, however, failing in their 
efforts to take the place, and imable to carry on the siege any 
longer from the pressure of hunger, they departed and went 
their way. Voyaging homewards they had reached lapygia,® 
when a furious storm arose and threw them upon the coast. 
All their vessels were broken in pieces ; and so, as they saw 
no means of returning to Crete, they founded the town of 
Hyria,^ where they took up their abode, changing their name 
from Cretans to Messapian lapygians,® and at the same time 
becoming inhabitants of the mairdand instead of islanders. 
From Hyria they afterwards founded those other towns which 
the Tai-entines at a much later period endeavoured to take, 
but could not, being defeated signally.® Indeed so di’eadful a 


Hant of tlio p.re-Hellonic popnlation 
(see Horn. Od. xix. Sfcrab. x. p. 

693 ; Diod. Sic. t. 64-}. Perhaps the 
Polichnites were of the same race, as 
they adjoined on Cydonia, which also 
belonged to the old mhabitants (Strab. 
1. c . ; compare Horn. Od. 1. c.). These 
cities of the primitive population, 
which had successfully defended them- 
selves against the Durian immigrants, 
would of course not own the sway of 
Minos (see Miiller’s Dorians, vol. i. pp. 
SS, 39, E. T.). 

Diodorus says in one place (iv, 70) 
that Gainicus occupied the rock on 
which the citadel of Agrigentum was 
afterwards built, but in another he 
shows that Camicus existed together 
with Agrigentum, and was distinct 
from it (xxiii. p. 321). This is con- 
firmed by the Scholiast on Pindar 
(Pyth- vi. 4), and to some extent by 
Strabo (vi. x>- »394) and Stephen (ad 
Yoc. ’’Ateparyavres). It is probable that 
the city lay on the modern Fimne 
dalle Canno (the ancient river Cami- 
ons), not far from Siciiliancb (see Mr. 
Bnnbury’s remarks in Smith’s Geo- 
graph. Diet, ad YOC. Camicus). 

® lapygia coincides generally with 
the Terra di Otranto of our maps, ex- 
tending, however, somewhat further 
round the Gulf of Taranto (Scylax, 
.Peripl. p. 10). Storms were common 


upon this coast (supra, iii. 138, and 
note ^ ad loc.) 

^ Hyria is probably the town known 
as XJria to the Homans (Piin. H. N. in. 
11,* Liv. xlii. 4S), which lay on the 
road between Tarentum and Brundu- 
sium (Strab. vi. p. 405, 406). It is 
now Oria, which is described as 
city romantically situated on three 
hills in the centre of the plains” 
(Swinburne’s Travels, vol. i. p. 218). 
Some coins of a Hyria remain, which 
have on one side the Minotaur ; but it 
is doubted ’whether thej^ belong to this 
city. 

^ Under the general name of lapy- 
gians were commonly included three 
distinct tribes, the *Messapians, the 
Peucetians, and the Daunians, The 
first-named arc syioken of as the in- 
habitants of the lapygian peninsula, 
eastward of Tarentum and Brimdu- 
sium (Strab. vi. p. 401). They were 
generally derived from Crete, strange 
as it may appear (Strab. vi. p. 405; 
Athen. xii. jn 522, F. ; Pint. Thos. 
c. 16; Festus, ad voc. Salentini, &c.). 
Probably they came in reality, like the 
other mhabitaiifcs of southern Italy, 
from the Peloiionneso, wdiere there 
was a place called Messapem (Theo- 
pomp. Fr. 274). 

® Diodorus places this war in the 
year b.c. 473 (xi. 52). The Messa- 
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slaughter of Greeks never happened at any other time, so far 
as my kllO^Yledge extends : nor was it only the Tarentines who 
suffered : but the men of Ehegium too, who had been forced to 
go to the aid of the Tarentines by Micythus the son of Choerus, 
lost here three thousand of their citizens ; while the number 
of the Tarentines who fell was beyond all count. This Micythus 
had been a household slave of Anaxilaiis, and was by him left 
in charge of Ehegium : he is the same man who was after- 
wards forced to leave Ehegium, when he settled at Tegea in 
Arcadia, from which place he made many offerings of statues 
to the shrine at Olympia.® 

171. This account of the Ehegians and the Tarentines is a 
digression from the story which I was relating. To return— 
the Prassians say that men of various nations now flocked to 
Crete,® which was stript of its inhabitants ; but none came in 
such numbers as the Grecians. Three generations after the 
death of Minos the Trojan war took place ; ^ and the Cretans 


plans appear to have been at that 
time very powerful, and to have 
aronsed tlie jealousy of all their 
neighbours against them. They were 
attacked not only by the Tarentines 
and Rhegines, but by the Baunians 
and Peucetiaus (Strab. vi. p. 405). 
Their sway must have extended west- 
ward as far as the neighbourhood of 
Siris, where they disputed with Ta- 
rentuni the j^ossession of her colony 
Heraclea (ib.) . After the victory 
here recorded, one would have ex- 
pected them to make further progress. 
Tlio reverse, however, is the case. 
They decrease in sfrength ivhile Ta- 
r out am increases i and dui’ing the 
Peloponnesian %var they seem to have 
been glad to avail themselves of the 
protection of Athens against that state 
(Thiicyd. vii. 33). 

^ Anaxilaiis had probably transfeiTed 
his abode to Zancle (see Timcyd. vi. 4). 

® These details are remai’kably con- 
firmed by Pausanias (v.xxvi. §§ 3, 4). 
He found at Olympia no fewer than 
seventeen statues inscribed with, the 
name of Micythus (or, as he writes it, 


Smicythus), the son of Choerns. The 
inscriptions of some gave Rliegium as 
the country of Micythus, while those 
of others gave Messene, or Zancle. 
Occasionally he was mentioned as 
living at Tegea. Besides the statues 
which Pausanias saw, there were 
others which had been carried oil by 
Hero. , 

The story in Diodorus (xi. 66) is in- 
compatible with the expression of 
Herodotus, that Micythus ‘‘was forced 
to leave (e/cTrecre) Rliegium.’' 

^ Homer thus describes the inhabi- 
tants shortly after the Trojan war : — 

Kpfjrti Tif 'yaV ea-n, pi^aco tivi o'iroTri ttui/tw, 
KaXi) ical Trieipa, •TrepippvTOi-’ aiOpid-rroi 
•KoXXoi, uTteipkG-ioi, Kai ivitjKoura TcoXnei" 
aXXr} 5 ' ixXXm' '^'klhaara ev fitv 

*AxaiOh ■ 

hv B’ ^EreoKprjrc^^ fXcyaXtjropct^^ Iv Be K>''3a.n’t-£‘it 
Aftiptee? re Tp^jcch'/ccf, Biol re UeXacryoL 

Od. xix. 1Y2-I^'r. 

1 So 'Homer (Od. xix. 178-181 ; II, 
xiii. 451, 452) and Apoliodoriis (nr. i. 
§ 2, and iii. § 1). The words which 
follow have special reference to the 
exploits of Idorueneus and ilerioues 
(Horn, II. xiii, 320-539), 
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■were not the least distinguished among the helpers of Mene- 
laiis. But on this account, ■when they came hack from Troy, 
famine and pestilence fell upon them, and destroyed both the 
men and the cattle. Crete was a second time stript of its 
inhabitants, a remnant only being left ; who form, together 
with fresh settlers, the third “ Cretan ” peoj)le by whom the 
island has been inhabited. These were the events of which 
the Pythoness now reminded the men of Crete ; and thereby 
she prevented them from gi'Ting the Greeks aid, though they 
wished to have gone to their assistance. 

172. The Thessalians did not embrace the cause of the 
Medes until they were forced to do so ; for they gave plain 
proof that the intrigues of the Aleuadse ” wei’e not at all to their 
liking. No sooner did they hear that the Persian was about 
to cross over into Europe than they despatched envoys to the 
Greeks who were met to consult together at the Isthmus, 
whither all the states which were well inclined to the Grecian 
cause had sent their delegates. These envoys on their arrival 
thus addressed their countrymen : — 

“Men of Greece, it behoves you to guard the pass of 
Olympus ; for thus will Thessaly be placed in safety, as well 
as the rest of Greece. We for our parts are quite ready to 
take om share in this work ; but you must likewise send us a 
strong force : otherwise we give you fair warning that we shall 
make terms with the Persians. For we ought not to be left, 
exposed as we are in front of all the rest of Greece, to die in 
your defence alone and unassisted. If however you do not 
choose to send us aid, you cannot force us to resist the enemy; 
for there is no force so strong as inability. We shall therefore 
do our best to secure our own safety.” 

Such was the declaration of the Thessalians. 

173. Hereupon the Greeks determined to send a body of 
foot to Thessaly by sea, which should defend the pass of 
Olympus. Accordingly a force was collected, which passed up 


Supra, ch. 6. Compare cii. 140, ad fin. 
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the Eiiripiis, and disembarking at Alns,® on the coast of Achsea^ 
left the ships there, and marched by land into Thessaly. Here 
they occupied the defile of Tempe ; Y-hich leads from lower 
Macedonia into Thessaly along the course of the Peneus, 
haying the range of Olympus on the one hand and Ossa upon 
the other. In this place the Greek force that had been col- 
lected, amounting to about 10,000 heayy-armed men, pitched 
their camp; and here they were joined by the Thessalian 
cayalry. The commanders were, on the part of the Lacedae- 
monians, Eycenetus, the son of Carenus, who had been chosen 
out of the Poleniarchs,^ but did not belong to the blood royal; 
and on the part of the Athenians, Theinistocles, the son of 
Neocles. They did not howeyer maintain their station for 
more than a few days ; since enyoys came from aUesander, the 
son of Amyntas, the Macedonian, and counselled them to 
decamp from Tempe, telling them that if they remained in 
the pass they would be trodden under foot by the inyading 
army, whose numbers they recounted, and likewdse the multi- 
tude of their ships. So when the enyoys thus counselled 
them, and the counsel seemed to be good, and the Macedonian 
who sent it friendly, they did eyen as he adyised. In my 
opinion what diiefly wTouglit on them w'^as the fear that the 
Persians might enter by another pass,"* whereof they now heard, 


3 I seo no grounds for supposing, 
Biilir (ad loc.) and others, that 
there were really two places of this 
name. The notion arose from the 
grimimarians, who, finding the woi*d 
made sometimes masonlino, sometimes 
feminine, imagined two different cities 
(seo Eustath. ad Horn. 11. ii. 682). 
Strabo clearly identifies the Aliis of 
Homer with that of Herodotus (is. p. 
627 ; vide infra, ch. 197) by the men- 
tion of xltbamas ; and the sitnation 
which he assigns to it suits both the 
passages of Herodotus in which it is 
mentioned. It lay on the skirts of 
Othrys, not far from the shore, 
thirteen miles from Pteleum, and 
seven from Itonus. Colonel Leake 
found in this situation the remains of 


a Hellenic town (Korthexm Greece, 
yol. iv. p. 336). The spot is now 
called Kef dlosi. 

The Spartan Polemarchs are men- 
tioned both by Thucydides and Xeno- 
phon. They were the highest officers 
in the army next to the king (Thucyd. 
iv. 66 ; Xen. Hell, vi. iv. § 15). Each 
commanded a division {jn6pa=f.w7pa), 
of which in the time of Xenophon 
there were six (Rep. Lae. xi. § 4). 
They had also magisterial powers in 
the syssitia and elsewhere {Pint. Lyc. 
c. 12 ; Apoifiitli. Lac. vol. ii. p. 221). 

^ Yide supra, oh. 128. The pass in- 
tended is probably that which crossed 
the. Olympic range by the town of 
Petra., whence it descended to Py thium 
at the western base of the mountain. 
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wliieli led from TJ^iier Macedonia ® into Thessaly through the 
territory of the Perrh^bi, and by the town of Gonniis, — ^the 
pass by which soon afterwards the army of Xerxes actually 
made its entrance. The Greeks therefore went back to their 
ships and sailed away to the Isthmus. 

174. Such were the circumstances of the expedition into 

Thessaly; they took place when the king was at Abydos, 
preparing to pass from Asia into Europe. The Thessalians, 
when their allies forsook them, no longer wayered, but 
warmly es]ioused the side of the Medes; and afterwards, in 
the course of the war, they were of the very greatest service to 
.Xerxes,^ . ■■ ' ■ ■_ ' . 

175. The Greeks, on their return to the Isthmus, took counsel 
together concerning the words of Alexander, and considered 
where they should fix the war, and what places they should 
occupy. The opinion which prevailed was, that they should 
guard the pass of Thermopyl®; since it was narrower than 
the Thessalian defile, and at the same time nearer to them. 
Of the pathway, by which the Greeks who fell at Thermopylae 
were intercepted, they had no knowledge, until, on their 
arrival at Thermopylae, it w’^as discovered to them by the Tra- 
chinians. This pass then it was determined that they should 
guard, in order to prevent the barbarians irom penetrating 
into Greece through it ; and at the same time it was resolved 
that the fleet should proceed to Artemisium, in the region of 


This pass was kno^^n to the Bomaus 
as “ PeiThccbias salttis ” (Liv.xliv. 27), 
and was tlie only route -which led 
from Pieria, where the army of Xerxes 
now was (supra, oh. 131), into Per- 
rhasbia. It. runs from Katerina, by 
Fetra (wliich retainsits ancient name) 
and Aio Dhwvttn to Dnldista (Doliche), 
whence the passage is eo^syhy MlasdTia 
(Oloosson) to Lylcoslomo (Gonmis) (see 
Leake's Korthern Greece, vol. iii pp. 
327*343 ; and compare Liv. xlir. 32, 
35, xlr. 4d ; Diod. Sic. xiv. 83). Mr. 
Grote suggests that the Greeks should 
hare defended both passes (Hist, of 
Greece, v. p. 91). But the heights 


about Petra, where alone a stand 
could hare been made with a fair 
prospect of success, were in the Iiands 
of the Macedonians, Persian tribu- 
taries! and, the low^ ground on the 
west once gained, Thessaly may be 
entered by a number of routes. 

6 ]gy ff upper Macedonia" Herodotus 
appears to mean the up|)t>r portion of 
Pieida, where it approaches the Per- 
rhmbian frontier. This follows from 
c.h. 131. Otherwise we might have 
been led to imagine that Xerxes as- 
cended the valley of the Haliacmon, 
and entered Perrheebia by the pass of 
Yohistana^ or Servia. 
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Histisaotis ; for, as those places are near to one another, it 
would be easy for the fleet and army to hold communication. 
The two places may be thus described. 

176. Artemisium is where the sea of Thrace ^ contracts into 
a narrow channel, running between the isle of Sciathus ^ and 
the mainland of Magnesia. When this narrow strait is passed 
you come to the line of coast called Artemisium ; ^ which is a 
portion of Euboea, and contains a temple of Artemis (Diana). 
As for the entrance into Greece by Trachis,^ it is, at its 
narroA¥est point, about fifty feet wide. This^ howwer is not 
the place where the passage is most contracted ; for it is still 


Tbe nortlicrn tract of Euboea was 
called Histias^iis, from the town His- 
tiaaa, which afterwards became Oreus 
(vide infra, 23). 

® The northern portion of the Egean, 
extending fx'om Magnesia to the ITii’a- 
ciaii Chersonese, and bounded on the 
south by the i.-:lands of Sciathus, Ha- 
lonnesus, Peparcthus, Lemnos, and 
Imbrus, is here called ‘‘the Thracian 
Sea.” Strabo uses the expression 
nearly in the same sense (i. p. 41). 
But the Bp'iifcios K\v^o>i/ of Sophocles 
(Q3d. T. 197) is the Euxine. 

® Sciathus retains its name wholly 
unaltered (Leahe, voL iii, p. 111). It 
is the island irnmediatply off Cape 
George (Cape Sepias). 

^ The temple of Artemis, from -which 
the line of coast received its name, 
appears to have been situated, as 
temples so often were, at the extreme 
point of tlie island, the promontory 
now called Cape Amoni, The cele- 
brity of this temple caused the poets 
to represent all the seas and shores 
of these parts as under the protection 
of tlte goddess (Soph. Trach. 638 j 
Apoll, Khod. i. 571, &c.). Was there 
really any city Artemisium ? (Plin. 
H, N. iv. 12 ; Steph. Byz. ad voc.). 

2 Trachis was one of the chief cities 
of the Malians (infra, chs. X9S, 
199 ; Scylax, Peripl. p. 54). It after- 
wards became Heraclea, on being 
colonised by the Lacedmmonians 
(Thuoyd, iii. 92 ; compare Strab. ix. 


p. 621), and under this name was 
known as a place of great strength 
and importance (Thucyd. 1. s. c., and 
V. 51 ; Polyb. s. xlli. § 4; Liv. sxxvi. 
22-24). There is some doubt whether 
the two towns occupied emctly the 
same site. Col. Leake’s theory seems 
probable, that the original city of 
Heraclea was identical with Trachis 
(see Thucyd. eretxza-ccj/ ir4\iy 

€K Kaivy s), and was situated at tJw 
foot of the rocks between the Asopns 
(or Karvunarid) and the Melas {Mavra 
JS^eria), bat that the citadel, which 
was on the heights above, -was a dis- 
tinct place. This came afterwards to 
be the only part of the tovrn inhabited, 
and so Heraclea wus said to be sis 
stades from the ancient Trachis (Strab. 
1. s. c.). The only fact which at all 
militates against this vieiv is the 
mention by Scylax (1. s. c.) of both 
cities. 

The pass by Trachis, which was 
“ not more than fifty feet wide,” must 
have lain between the walls of the 
city and the marshes of this part of 
the plain (see Livy, 1, s. c. ; “ Ager 
Heraclmensis paluster omnis.” ‘‘ A 
sinu Maliaeo aclitum hand facilem 
[Heraclea] habebat ”). Some cata- 
combs are all that remain of the 
ancient settlement on the plain : but 
ruins of a Hellenic fortress still occupy 
the height above (Leake, vol. iii, pp. 
26-30). 
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narrow a little above and a little below TliermopylEe. 
At Alpeiii,® which is lower down than that place, it is only- 
wide enough for a. single carriage ; and up above, at the river 
PhceniXj near the town called AnthMa, it is the same. West 
of Thermopylae ^ rises a lofty and precipitous hill, impossible 
to climb, which runs up into the chain of (Eta ; while to the 
east the road is shut in by the sea and by marshes.® In this 
place are the warm springs, which the natives caU “ The 
Gauldi’ons ; ” ® and above them stands an altar sacred to 
Hercules.'' A wall had once been carried across the opening 
and in this there had of old times been a gateway. These 
works were made by the Phooians, through fear of the Thes- 
salians, at the time when the latter came from Thesprotia to 
establish themselves in the land of iEolis, which they still 
occupy.® As the Thessalians strove to reduce Phocis, the 
Phocians raised the wall to protect themselves, and like-wise 
turned the hot springs upon the pass, that so the ground 
might be broken up by watercom-ses, using thus aU possible 
means to hinder the Thessalians from invading their counti-y. 
The old wall had been built in very remote times ; and the 

^ IniTa., cli. 216. from wliicli in cool weather a strong 

‘^.Herodotus supposes the general vapom’ rises. The name “ Cauldron ” 
liearing of the coast at tliis point to is thus very expressive (see Leake, 
have been north and south, as it is vol. iii. pp. 31-38). 
generally on this side of Greece, ^ The whole district was regarded 
whereas in reality the coast runs from as ennobled by the sufL'eriiigs of Her- 
west to east. This is a strange mis- c ales, and as sacred to him (see ch. 
take for one w^ho haCl. visited the spot. 198, and cf. SophocL Traohin. pas- 
The mountain-range is in fact south, sim). Hence the name of Heracloia, 
and the &eQ> north of the pass (see the which the Spartans gave to Trachis. 
plan, infra, p. 163). ® Tide infra, chs. 208, 223, 225. For 

This is the only mention which a full consideration of the various 
Herodotus makes of the marshes, localities, see the notes on chs. 198- 
wliich must at all times have formed 200. 

so important a feature of the pass ® The reference is to the original 
(vide infra, oh. 201, note ®}. immigration of the Thessalians (Illy- 

So Pausanias (iv. XXXV. § 6). The rians ?) into the coimtry afterwards 
springs at TheiTQOXJylse are hot (about called by their name, wdieii they drove 
100 ° Fahrenheit) and salt. There are out the Bcnotians, and other .d3olic 
two of them, which seem anciently to tribes (compare Thucyd. i. 12; Tell, 
have been devoted respectively*^ to Pat. i. 3; Diod. Sic. iv. 67, &c.). This 
male and female bathers (Pausan.). was supposed to have taken place 
They are enclosed ’within receptacles sixty years after the Trojan war. 
of masonry, about two feet in depth, 
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greater part of it had gone to decay through age. Now, how- 
ever, the Greeks resolved to* repair its breaches, and here 
make their stand against the Barbarian. At this point there 
is a village very nigh the road, Alpeni by name, from which 
the Greeks reckoned on getting corn for their troops. 

177. These places, therefore, seemed to the Greeks fit for 
their purpose, ‘Weighing well all that was likely to happen, 
and considering that in this region the barbarians could make 
no use of their vast numbers, nor of their cavalry, they 
resolved to await here the invader of Greece. And when new^s 
reached them of the Persians being in Pieria, straightway 
they broke up from the Isthmus, and proceeded, some on foot 
to Thermopylae, others by sea to Artemisium. 

178. The Greeks now made all speed to reach the tw^o 
stations ; and about the same time the Delphians, alarmed 
both for themselves and for their country, consulted the god, 
and received for answ-er a command to pray to the winds; 
for the winds wnuld do Greece good service.” ^ So when this 
answer was given them, forthwith the Delphians sent word of 
the prophecy to those Greeks who were zealous for freedom, 
and, cheering them thereby amid the fears wdiich they enter- 
tained with respect to the Barbarian, earned their everlasting 
gratitude. This clone, they raised an altar to the winds at 
Thyia^ (where Thyia, the daughter of Cephissus, from whom 
the region takes its name, has a precinct), and wnrshijiped 
them with sacrifices. And even to the present day the 
Delphians sacrifice to the winds, because of this oracle. 

179. The fleet of Xerxes now departed from Therma; and 
ten of the swiftest sailing ships ventured to stretch across 


Tliemiopylas and Artemisium. 

^ Clemens Alexandrinns (Strom, vi. 
p. 753) professes to report the exact 
words of the oracle, bub they do not 
seem to be those which Herodotus 
had heard. According to him the 
words were — 

"^Q, Aeh-(pOi, X/fTcr€<ri9’ avefJiOvs, Ka'i Xwtov ^(rrac* 

Similar advice was given to the Athe- 


nians (infra, ch. 189). The misfor- 
tnne of Mardouiiis (supx’a, vi. 44-) had 
shown what good service the winds 
might do. 

- The site of Thyia, which no other 
author mentions, is unknown. Thyia 
herself was, according to others, a 
daughter of Castalius. She was the 
eponymus of the Thyiades (Pansan. x. 
vi, § 2). 
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Chap. 176-181. ADVANCE- OF THE PEBSIAN FLEET. 

direct for Sciatlius, at which place there "were upon the look- 
out three vessels belonging to the Greeks, one a ship of 
Trcezen,^ another of Egina, and the third from Athens. 
These vessels no sooner saw from a distance the barbarians 
approaching than they all hurriedly took to flight- 

180. The barbarians at once pursued, and the Troezenian 
ship, which was commanded by Prexinus, fell into their hands. 
Hereupon the Persians took the handsomest of the men-at- 
arms, and drew him to the prow of the vessel, where they 
sacrificed him ; ^ for they thought the man a good omen to 
their cause, seeing that he was at once so beautiful, and like- 
wise the first captive they had made. The man who was 
slain in this way was called Leo ; and it may be that the 
name he bore helped him to his fate in some measure.^ 

181. The Eginetan trireme, under its captain, Asonides, 
gave the Persians no little trouble, one of the men-at-arms, 
Pythes, the son of Ischenoiis, distinguishing himself beyond 
all the others who fought on that day. After the ship was 
taken this man continued to resist, and did not cease fighting 
till he fell quite covered with wounds. The Persians who 
served as men-at-arms in the squadron, finding that he was 
not dead, but still breathed, and being very anxious to save 
his life, since he had behaved so valiantly, dressed his wounds 
with myrrh, and bound them up with bandages of cotton. 
Then, when they were returned to their own station, they 
displayed their prisoner admiringly to the whole host, and 
behaved towards him with much kindness; but all the rest of 
the ship's ciw were treated merely as slaves. 


^ Supra, cli. 99. 

^ The custom of sacriaciug their 
first prisouer is ascribed by Procopius 
to the Thulitmor Scandinavians (Bell. 
C-Jofch, ii. 15). The Germans made 
their first captive contend with a 
champion of their own race, and took 
the result as an omen of success or 
failure (Tacit. Germ, 10). 

® Instances of attention to the mean- 
ing of names are found, supra, vi. 50, 


and infra, ix. 91. The Eomans were 
systematically superstitious upon the 
point (see Cic. de Div. i. 45: ‘‘In 
lustranda coloniil ab eo qui cam de- 
duceret, et cum imperator exereitum, 
censor populum liistraret, bonis noini- 
nibus quihostias ducerezit elig-ebanturj 
quod idem in delectu consiiles obser- 
vant, ut primus miles fiat bouo no- 
mine;” and compare Plin. H. N. 
xxviii. 2; Tacit. Hist. iv. 53). 
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,182, Thus did the Persians succeed in taldng two of the 
Yessels. The third, a trireme commanded by Phormus of 
Athens, took to flight and ran aground at the mouth of the 
river Peneus, The barbarians got possession of the bark, but 
not of the men. For the Athenians had no sooner run their 
vessel aground than they leapt out, and made their way 
through Thessaly back to Athens. 

When the Greeks stationed at Arteinisium learnt what had 
happened by fire-signals^ from Sciathus, so terrified were they, 
that, c|uitting their anchorage-ground at Artemisium, and leav- 
ing scouts to watch the foe on the highlands of Euboea, they 
removed to Chalcis, intending to guard the Euripus. 

183. Meantime three of the ten vessels sent forward by the 
barbarians, advanced as far as the sunken rock between 
Sciathus and Magnesia, which is called "The Ant,”*^ and 
there set up a stone i)illar which they had brought with them 
for that purpose. After this, their course being now clear, 
the barbarians set sail with all their ships from Therma, eleven 
days from the time that the king quitted the town. The rock, 
which lay dfrectly in their course, had been made known to 
them by Pammon of Scyros.® A day’s voyage without a stop 
brought them to Sepias in Magnesia,^ and to the strip of coast 


The employment of fire-signals 
among the Greeks was very common. 
-dBschylus represents it as known, to 
them at the time of the Trojan war 
(xlgam. 29-32, 272-307). Sophocles 
did the same in his Kauplins (Pr. V. 
eel. Valpy), ascribing the invention to 
Palamedes afc that period. The prac- 
tice was certainly very usual in his- 
torical times (Thiicyd. ii. 94, iii. 22, 
80 ; Polyb. VI II. xxs. § 1, x. xlii. § 7, 
&G.). Details of the science may be 
found in iSneas Tactions and Poly- 
bins. 

^ This seems to be the rock known 
to the Greek sailors as Leftari, 'which 
lies exactly midway between the coast 
of Magnesia and the sonth-westem 
promontory of the island. The pre- 
caution taken exhibits the skill and 


forethought of the Phoenician navi- 
gators, wdio had the chief direction of 
the fleet, m a favourable light. 

® Scyros, still called Shyroj lay ofi 
the east coast of Euboea, at the dis- 
tance of about 23 miles (lat. 38° 55'’, 
long. 24° 30'). It had, like most of 
the Egeau islands, a capital city of 
the same name (Horn. 11. v. 604). 
which was strongly situated on a 
rocky height, and of which consider- 
able traces are still to be found in the 
neighbourhood of St. George (see 
Leake, iii. pp. 108, 109). 

^ The distance is calculated to be 
about 900 stades, or 103 miles. This 
would considerably exceed the average 
day*s voyage of a merchant vessel in 
Herodotus’s time (supra, iv. 85, note *) , 
but it was quite within the powers of 
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which lies between the town of Casthanssa and the promontory 
of Sepias.^^ 

184. As far as this point then/ and on land as far as Ther- 
i]aopyl£e, the armament of Xerxes had been free from mis- 
chance ; and the numbers were still, according to my reckoning, 
of the following amount. First there was the ancient comple- 
ment of the twelve hundred and seven vessels which came with 
the king from Asia — the contingents of the nations severally — 
amounting, if we allow' to each ship a crew of two hundred men/ 
to 241,400. Each of these vessels had on board, besides native 
soldiers, thirty fighting men, who were either Persians, Medes, 
or Sacans ; ^ wiiich gives an addition of 86,210. To these Wo 
numbers I shall further add the crews of the j)enteconters ; 
wiiich may be reckoned, one with another, at fourscore men 
each. Of such vessels there were (as I said before^) three 
thousand; and the men on board them accordingly would be 
240,000. This was the sea force brought by the king from. 
Asia ; and it amounted in all to 517,610 men. The number of 
the foot soldiers "was 1,700,000 ; ^ that of the horsemen 80,000 ; ^ 


a trireme. (See Smith’s Biot, of An- 
tiq. p. 785, B, where the rate of a 
trireme is compared to that of “ an 
ordinary steamboat.”) 

Gape Sepias (for ’dKrrj in Hero- 
dotus is not shore,” but ‘^^pi-omon- 
tory ” — a land,” in Niebuhr’s words, 
“ which juts out to a considerable dis- 
tance into the sea, and has only one 
side adjoining the mainland ”) is un- 
doubtedly the modern promontory of 
St. George, Strabo described it as 
terminating the Therma'ic gulf, and 
as looking towards the north (vii. p. 
4 SO). There was a to\\Ta of the same 
name, according to this author (ix. p. 
632), which was afterwards swallowed 
up in Bemetrias. It probably lay 
west of the cape, where it would have 
been somewhat sheltered. 

Casthanma, or Gastanea, from which 
the chestnut-tree (still abundant in 
these parts) deri?ed its Latin name 
(Etyin. Mag. ad voc.), lay on the 
eastern coast (Pomp. Mel. ii, 3) of 


Magnesia, almost at the foot of Pelion 
(Strab. ix. p. 64d, vtto TlriXic^ 
KeLfievri). Col. Leake identifies it with 
some ruins near TmnuMiari (voL iv. 
p. 383),. 

^ The crew of a Greek trireme seems 
always to have been 200 (vide infra, 
viii. 17) ; and we have here an evi- 
dence that Herodotus knew of no 
difference in this respect between the 
Greek vessels and the Persian. The 
proportion between the sailors and 
Fpitate, or men-at-arms, is not unlike 
that which obtains in our own na^w. 

2 supra, ch. 96. These troops 
were regarded as the best (see viiL 
113). 

^ Supra, ch. 97. It appears from, 
that passage that in these 3000’ vessels 
are included, besides pen tecon tors, 
various other craft of a much smaller 
•size. ■■ 

Supra, ch. 60. 

^ See ch. 87. 
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to wbicli must be added the Arabs who rode on camels, and 
the Libyans who fought in chariots, whom I reckon at 20,000. 
The W'hole number, therefore, of the land, and sea forces added 
together amounts to 2,317,610 men. Such was the force 
brought from Asia, without including the camp followers, or 
taking any account of the provision-ships and the men "whoiii 
they had on board. 

I80. To the amount thus reached syb have still to add the 
forces gathered in Europe, concerning w^hich I can only speak 
from conjecture. The Greeks dwelling in Thrace, and in the 
islands off the coast of Thrace,^ furnished to the fleet one hun- 
dred and twenty ships ; the crews of which would amount to 
24,000 men. Besides these, footmen were furnished by the 
Thracians, the P^onians, the Eordians,*^ the Bottiaeans, by the 
Chaleidean tribes, by the Brygians, the Pierians, the Macedo- 
nians, the Perrhsebians, the Enianians, the Dolopians, the 
Magiiesians, the Ach£eans, and by all the dwellers upon the 
Thracian sea-board ; and the forces of these nations amounted, 
I believe, to three hundred thousand men. These numbers, 
added to those of the force which came out of Asia, make the 
sum of the fighting men 2,641,610. 

186. Such then being the number of the fighting men, it is 
my belief that the attendants who followed the camp, together 
with the crews of the corn~harks, and of the other craft accom- 


^ Thasos is the only one of these 
which has a name ; but there are 
many small islands, jusfc oJf the coast. 

" The Eoi’dians, who are the only 
'people here named that have not been 
mentioned before, are the ancient in- 
habitants of the district Ivno'svn after- 
wards as Eordasa, which w’-as cele- 
brated in Roman times (see Liv. xxxi- , 
J19, 40, xiii. 53 ; Polyb. xviit. § 3) . 
This tract, which lay between Pella 
and Lyncestis (Strab. vii. p. 468), and 
also between Pella and Elimma (Liv. 
i. s. c.), must have corresponded with 
the upper valley of the Lydias, the 
country now known as Sa/i'igliiol 
(Leake, aii. p. 316), The Macedonians, 


ho-wever, had expelled the Eordians 
(who were a Pmonian tribe, Plin. 

10) from their ancient abodes (Thucyd. 
ii. 99) ; and they had sought a refuge 
elsewhere, but in what ercact locality 
is uncertain. Thucydides says “near 
Physca;” but of Physca notliing is 
known except that it was in Mygdonia 
(Ptol, iii. 13 ; compare Ste|)h. Byz. acl 
Yoe. *Eop5a?ai), probably upon the 
borders of Chalcidice. "When we hear 
of the Amyrians having been a,ncient]y 
Eordi (Suid. Fr. 7), 'we learn that the 
primitive settlements of this race, as 
of so many others, were scattered and 
separate. Amyru.s was near Lake BO 0 - 
be’is in Thessaly. 
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paiiying tlie army, made up an amount rather atove than 
below that of the fighting men* Howeyer, I will not reckon 
them as either fewer or more, but take them at an equal 
number. We have therefore to add to the sum akeady 
reached an exactly equal amount. This will give 5,288,220 
as the whole number of men brought by Xerxes, the son of 
Darius, as far as Sepias and Thermopylae.® 


® It can scarcely be doubted that 
tbis amount is considerably beyond 
the truth. It would have been the 
object of the several officers of Xerxes 
to exaggerate the numbers under their 
command, for their own credit in hav- 
ing brought so many men into the 
field 5 and Xerxes himself might have 
been content to have such exaggera- 
tions made, both as adding to his glory 
and as tending to alarm the Greeks. 


After the failure of the expedition it 
was equally an object with the Greeks 
to magnify its greatness, since they 
thus increased the merit of their own 
snccess. Still, portions of the details 
of the estimate seem to be altogether 
trustworthy; and it is possible to 
point out tiie chief places where ex- 
aggeration has crept in. 

The estimate of Herodotus will be 
best exhibited in a tabular form : — 



Quality of Troops. 

Number, 

Ground of the Estimate. 

' ' ■■ ■ ;■ , ■ ■ . i 

Infantry . . . . . 

1, TOO, 000 

The measurement at Boriscus. 


Cavalry . . . . , 

80,000 

Common report — number probably 
counted at Doriscus. 

\ 

Arabs and Libyans . 

20,000 

Bough guess. 

Forces from Asia, . ^ 

Crews of the triremes 

241,400 

Calculated from the known number 
of the triremes (1207). 


Armed force on board 
them. 

36,210 

Ditto. 

Vj 

Crews of the smaller 
vessels. 

240,000 : 

Rough guess from the supposed 
; number of such vessels (3000) 
and the presumed average crew 
! (80). 

Forces from Europe . < 

Land army , , , , 

300,000 

Bough guess, based on the number 
of troops they might be supposed 
capable of furnishing. 

1 

Crews of triremes . . 

24,000 

Calculated from the number of 
triremes, which w-as likely to be 
known. 


Total of tlie military force . . 2,641,610 

Attendants 2,641,610 estimated at an equal number. 


Grand Total , . . 

Of these numbers the following appear 
beyond suspicion. The, crews of the 
triremes, Asiatic and European, 
241,400 and 24,000 — the armed force 
oil board the former, 36,210 — and the 
Asiatic cavalry (a low estimate), 
80,000. The following are open to 
question from the evident want of 
sufficient data, and from other causes, 
i. The crews of the Penteconters and 
smaller vessels, which are guessed at 


6,283,220 

3000 in number, with a supposed 
average crew of 80, giving a total of 
340,000 men. The average of SO 
seems very unduly large; since it is 
difficult to suppose that even the crew 
of a penteconter much exceeded that 
number, and the smaller vessels must 
have carried very many less. Perhaps 
40 or 50 would be a fairer average. 
And the number of three thousand 
might safely be reduced to one, for the 
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187. Siicli tlien was the amount of the entire host of Xerxes. 
As for the number of the women who ground the conij of the 


trirenie had now become the ordinary 
ship of war. These reductions wotild 
strike off 200,000 men, 2, The Arabs 
and Libyans seem overrated at 20,000. 
If the entire cavalry, to which so 
many of the chief nations contributed 
(chs. 84-86), was no more than 80,000, 
tlie camels and chariots are not likely 
to have reached 10,000. It must be 
doubted, too, whether the Arabian 
camel-riders, who were stationed in 
the rear (ch.87), did not really belong 
to the baggage -train, in which case 
Herodotus would have counted them 
twice. 3, The laud force -which joined 
the expedition on its march through 
Em’ope fell probably far short of 
800,000. That number would seem 
to be a high estimate for the greatest 
military force -which the countries 
named could anyhow furnish. The 
le-^des hastily raised on the line of 


march of the Persian army are not 
likely to have reached one-third of the 
amount. Further, it is worth notice 
what a great disproportion there is 
between the triremes furnished (120), 
which could have been easily counted, 
and the land force, which could only 
be guessed, 4. The Asiatic infantry 
was no doubt purposely exaggerated 
by its commanders, wdio -would ordei* 
their men, when they entered the en- 
closure (supra, ch. 60), not to stand 
close together. The amount of this 
exaggeration it is almost impossible to 
estimate, but it can scarcely have 
amounted to so much as one-lialf. 

If the naval and military force be 
reduced in. accordance with the above 
suggestions, it wdll still consist of about 
a million and a half of combatants ; 
viz. — 


Asiatic infantry, iib, . , 1,000,000 
Asiatic cavalry, ab. . . 80,000 
Libyans in chariots, kc, 10,000 

European land force, ab. 100,000 


= 1,190,000 land force. 


Crews of Asiatic triremes 241,400 1 
Armed force on ditto . 36,210 L 

Crews of smaller vessels, ab. 40,000 j 
Crews of European triremes 24,000 


= 341,610 sea force. 


1,531,610 


With x’espGct to the non-combatants, 
Mr. Grote’s remark (Hist, of Greece, 
vol. V. p. 48) is most sound, that He- 
rodotus has applied a Greek standard 
to a. case where such application is 
W’^holly nmvarranted. The crews of 
the vessels tvould decidedly have had 
no attendants — and the ‘‘great mass 
of the army’^ would likewise have 
been without them. “ A few grandees 
might be richly provided ; ” yet even 
their attendants would mostly have 
carried aims, and been counted among 
the infantry. It was therefore 
scarcely .necessary for Herodotus to 
have made any addition at all to his 
estimate, on the score of attendants; 
and if he made any, it should have 
been very trifling. 

The estimates furnished by other 
writers have little importance, the 


only original statements being those 
of ..^schylus and Ctesias. The former, 
as w^e have seen (supra, cli. 100, 
note^), corroborates Herodotus as to 
the exact number of Persian triremes, 
with the exception that he applies 
the number to the fleet at Salami.^. 
Reasons have ah*eady been given 
(supra, loc. cit.) for preferring, on 
this head, the statement of Herodc.nis. 
The latter gives the number of tlie 
fleet at 1000, that of the land force at 
800,000, exclusive of chariots (Persic. 
Exc. § 23). But Ctesias is an utterly 
worthless authority, as this part of liis 
History (§§ 25, 26) most plainly shou's. 
Diodorus (xi. 3) has however folLjwed 
him, as has riEHan, except} that he has 
made a further deduction of 100,000 
for the sake of greater probability 
(V. H. xih. 3). iEschylus dues not 
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concubines, and the eunuchs, no one can give any sure account 
of it; nor can the baggage horses and other sumpter-beasts, 
nor the Indian hounds -which followed the army, be calculated, 
by reason of their multitude. Hence I am not at all surprised 
that the water of the rivers was found too scant for the army 
in some instances ; rather it is a marvel to me how the pro- 
visions did not fail, when the numbers were so great. For 
I find on calculation that if each man consumed no more than 
a choenix of corn a-day, there must have been used daily by 
the army 110,340 medimni,^ and this without counting what 
was eaten by the women, the eunuchs, the sumpter-beasts, 
and the hounds. Among all this multitude of men there was 
not one who, for beauty and stature, deserved more than 
Xerxes himself to wield so vast a power, 

188. The fleet then, as I said, on leaving Therma, sailed to 
the Magnesian territory, and there occupied the strip of coast 
between the city of Oasthansea and Cape Sepias. The ships 
of the first row were moored to the land, while the remainder 
swung at anchor further ofi'. The beach extended but a very 
little way, so that they had to anchor off the shore, row upon 
rovT, eight deep. In this manner they passed the night. But 
at dawn of day calm and stillness gave place to a raging sea 
and a violent storm, which fell upon them with a strong gale 
from the east — a wind which the people, in those parts call 


give the amoxiiit of the land force; 
but his expressions agree rather rritli 
the vast numbers of Hei'odotns, than 
with the more moderate total of 
Ctesias (Pers. 56-64, 122-144, 724, 
735-738). The popular belief of the 
time was that Xerxes brought a land 
force of 3,000,000 to Thermopylm 
(see the inscription, infx’a, ch. 228). 

® This is a miscalculation. The 
actual amount, according to the num- 
ber at which .Herodotus reckons the 
host, would be 110,067xV niedimni. 
The medimnus contained about 12 
gallons English. 

With respect to the mode in which 
the immense host was actually sup- 


plied, we must bear in mind, 1. that 
Asiatics are accustomed to live upon 
a very scanty diet. 2. that commis- 
sariat preparations on the lai’gest scale 
had been made for several years (vii. 
20). Magazines of stores had been 
laid up on the line of march (cli. 25), 
and the natives had been stimulated 
to prepare supplies of food of all kinds 
(ch. 119). 3. that a vast number of 
transports laden with corn (ariTaycaya 
TrAoIa) accompanied the host along 
shore (ch. 186, 191). And 4. that not- 
withstanding all these precautions, 
the expedition did sulfer from want 
(^schyl. Pers, 797'799}. 
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Hellespontias. Sneli of them as perceived the wind rising, 
and were so moored as to allow of it, forestalled the tempest 
by dragging their, ships up on the beach, and in this way, 
saved both themselves and their vessels. But the ships which 
the storm caught out at sea were driven ashore, some of them 
near the i)lace called Ipni, or “The Ovens,’’ at the foot of 
Pelion; others on the strand itself; others again about Cape 
Sepias ; while a portion were dashed to pieces near the cities of 
Melibcea ^ and Casthaneea. There was no resisting the tempest. 

189. It is said that the Athenians had called upon Boreas ^ 
to aid the Greeks, on account of a fresh oracle which had 
reached them, commanding them to “ seek help from their 
son-in-law.” For Boreas, according to the tradition of the 
Greeks, took to wife a woman of Attica, viz., Orithyia, the 
daughter of Brechtheus.^ So the Athenians, as the tale goes, 
considering that this marriage made Boreas their son-in-law, 
and perceiving, while they lay with their ships at Chalcis of 
Euboea,^ that the wind was rising, or, it may be, even before it 
freshened, offered sacrifice both to Boreas and likewise to Ori- 
thjda, entreating them to come to their aid and to destroy the 
ships of the barbarians, as they did once before off Mount 
Athos. Whether it was owing to this that Boreas ^ fell with 


Colonel Leake (ii. p. 3S3) places 
Ipni at Zagordf directly under Pelium, 
wbicli agrees well enough with this 
passage, and with the notice in Strabo 
(ix. p. 641) , 'Tirvodvra totvop rpax^u tSjp 
Trepi Ii7]XLoy). The name, which means 

The Ovens,” was not very uncommon 
(see Stcph. Byz. ad ^voc. ^Itcvos et 
TwoGs). 

^ Meiiboea was one of the chief cities 
of these parts (Horn. 11. ii. 717 ; Scyl. 
Peripl p. 60 1 Liv. xliv. 13 ; Plin. 

H. K iv. 9; Apoll. Khod. i. 692). It 
was situated at the foot of Ossa (Liv, 

I. c.), in a shallow bay to which it gave 
name (Strabo, ix. p. 642). Colonel 
Leake places it, on good grounds, at a 
place called Khasiri near 3hemwtd 
(N. G. vol. iv. p. 414) ; Kiepert, 
wrongly, puts it on the ' fianks of 
Pelion (Blatt xvi.). 


^ The name Bora is still retained in 
the Adriatic for the N. E. wind. — 
[G. W.] 

^ This fable is found with few varia- 
tions in Plato (Phoodr. p. 229 b.), in 
the fragments of Acusiiaus (Fr. 23), 
in Apoilodorus (m. xv. §§1, 2), and 
in Pausanias (r. xix. § 6). Plato laugh- 
ingly suggests a rational explanation. 
Supra, ch, 182. 

® It is evident that the points of the 
compass were not fixed in the time of 
Herodotus with the precision which 
had been attained when Pliny wrote 
(H. xviii. 34), Herodotus calls the 
same wind indifferently Boioas and 
Apeliotes (north-east and east, accord- 
ing to Pliny’s explanation). If the 
wind really blew from the Hellespont, 
its dii’ection would have been norths 
east by east. 
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violence on the barbarians at their anchorage, I cannot ; 
but the Athenians declared that they had received aid from 
Boreas before, and that it was he who now caused all these 
disasters. They therefore, on their return home, built a 
temiile to this god on the banks of the Ilissus.® 

190. Such as put the loss of the Persian fleet in this storm 
at the lowest, say that four hundred of their ships were 
destroyed, that a countless multitude of men wem slain, and 
a vast treasure engulfed. Ameinocles, the son of Cretines, a 
Magnesian, wdio farmed land near Cape Sepias, found the 
wreck of these vessels a source of great gain to him ; many 
were the gold and silver drinking-cuxis, cast up long afterwards 
1 ) 3 ' the surf, which he gathered ; while treasure-boxes too, 
which had belonged to the Persians, and golden articles of all 
kinds and beyond count, came into his possession. Ameinocles 
grew to be a man of great wealth in this wa 3 ^ ; but in other 
respects things did not go over well with him; he too, like 
other men, had his own grief— the calamity of losing his 
offspring. 

191. As for the number of the provision craft and other 
merchant ships which perished, it w^as be 3 nnd count. Indeed, 
such wns the loss, that the commanders of the sea force, 
fearing lest in their shattered condition the Thessalians 
should venture on an attack, raised a loft}^ barricade around 
their station out of the wreck of the vessels cast ashore. The 
storm lasted three days. At length the Magians, by offering 
victims to the Winds, and charming them with the help of 
conjurers, while at the same time they sacrificed to Thetis and 
the Nereids, succeeded in laying the storm foim daj^s after it 


The myth said that Orithyia had 
been carried off from the banks of the 
Ilissiis, The temple appears to have 
been built on the supposed site of the 
ravishment, where in Plato’s time an 
altar only existed (Pha^dr. nt supra) , 
the temple having probably gone to 
decay. When Pausanias wrote, thei'e 
seems to have been neither temple nor 


altar. The exact site of the building 
can almost be fixed from Plato and 
Strabo (ix. pp. 576, 581). It wns on 
the right bank of the Ilissus, probably 
about opposite the modern church of 
St. Peter the Martyr (Petros Stavru- 
mmos ; See Leake’s Athens, pp. 279, 
280). 
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first began; or perhaps it ceased of itself. The reason of 
their offering sacrifice to Thetis was this : they were told by 
the lonians that here was the place whence Peleus carried her 
off, and that the whole promontory was sacred to her and to 
her sister Nereids J So the storm lulled upon the fourth day. 

192. The scouts left by the Greeks about the highlands of 
Euboea hastened domi from their stations on the day following 
that whereon the storm began, and acquainted their country- 
men with all that had befallen the Persian fleet. These no 
sooner heard what had happened than straightway they 
returned thanks to Neptune the Saviour, and poured libations 
in his honour ; after which they hastened back with all speed 
to Artemisium, expecting to find a very few ships left to oppose 
them, and arriving there for the second time, took up their 
station on that strip of coast : nor from that day to the present 
have they ceased to address Neptune by the name then given 
him, of " Saviour.” 

193. The barbarians, when the wind lulled and the sea grew 
smooth, drew’- their ships dow’ii to the water, and proceeded to 
coast along the mainland. Having then rounded the extreme 
point of Magnesia,® they sailed straight into the bay that runs 
up to Pagasse.^ There is a place in this bay, belonging to 
Magnesia, where Hercules is said to have been put ashore to 

^ It is imnecessaiy to repeat the tinguislies Oape Magnesia from Cape 
well-kno\Yn tale of the seizure of Sepias, exactly in the same "vvay as 
Thetis by Peleiis. The tale is given iierodotns (Geogr. iii. 13, p. 92). 
briefly by Apollodoriis (iii. xiii, §4), Pliny calls the Magnesian promontory, 
more at length by Ovid (Metamorph. Cape .dSanteam t-H, N. iv. 9). 
xi.). According to tlie Scholiast npon This is undoubtedly the modern 

Apollonius Ithodius (i. 5S2), Thetis, Gulf of FoZo. It is well described by 
among her other transformations, be- Scylax (Peripl. p. 00). Pagnsm itself 
came a cuttle-fish {(rriTtia)^ and thence lay in the innermost recess of the bay, 
the promontory derived its name. about two miles from lolcus, and tea 

Mr, Grote supposes this to be “ the from Pherso (Strab. ix. p. 632). It 
south-easter'll comer of Magnesia’’ belonged to Thessaly, which had only 
(Hist, of Greece, vol, v. p. 112, note). two small strips of sea-hoard, one here, 
I think it was the south -ujesfem. The and one at the mouth of the Peneus 
fleet proceeded from Sepias along (Scylax, ut supra ; compare Strab. 1. c. 
shore to this “■ point of Magnesia,” and and Plin. H. N. iv. 8, 0). 
doubling it, sailed straight into the Colonel Leake found considerable 
Pagasean Gnlf, within which (eV remains of the town a lit lie to the west 

was Aphetse. Ptolemy dis- of Volo (N. Greece, iv. pp. 368, 370). 




Chap. 191-194* THE GREEKS ■- TAKE FIFTEEN SHIPS. 


feteli water by Jason ^ and Ms companions ; wlio then deserted 
him and went on their way to in Colchis, on board the 
ship Argo, in quest of the golden fleece. From the circum- 
stance that they intended, after watering their yessel at this 
place, to quit the shore and launch forth into the deep, it 
received the name of AphetaB.^ Here then it was that the 
fleet of Xerxes came to an anchor. 

194. Fifteen ships, which had lagged greatly behind the 
rest, happening to catch sight of the Greek fleet at Artemisium, 
mistook it for their own, and sailing down into the midst of it, 
fell into the hands of the enemy. The commander of this 
squadron was Sandoces, the son of Thamasius, governor of 
Cyme,'^ in iEolis. He was of the number of the royal judges,^ 
and had been crucified by Darius some time before, on the 
charge of taking a bribe to determine a cause wrongly ; but 
while he yet hung on the cross, Darius bethought him that 
the good deeds of Sandoces towards the king’s house were 
more numerous than his evil deeds ; ^ and so, confessing that 
he had acted with more haste than wisdom, he ordered him to 
be taken down and set at large. Thus Sandoces escaped 
destruction at the hands of Darius, and was alive at this time; 
but he was not fated to come off so cheaply from his second 
peril; for as soon as the Greeks saw the ships making towwds 
them, they guessed their mistake, and putting to sea, took 
them without difficulty. 

^ Tlie many forms -wliicli the myth TroAts Tf?s Mayj/ifjfrias, Its exact site is 

took may be seen in Apolioclorus (i. nncertainj but it seems from Hero- 

ix. § 10). According to that which dotns to have been “^either the har- 

predominated, Hercules was left in boui‘ of Triheri, ot that between the 

Mysia (Apolh Rhod. i. 1276-1283). island of Pa JTA/jen and the main ” 

Pherecydes however maintained the (see Leake, iv. p, 397). Strabo’s 

version of Herodotus (I'r. 67), adding assertion, that it wsis near PagasEO, 

that Hercules was left behind, because must be taken in a wide sense (ix. 

the Argo declared she could not bear p. 632). 

his weight. ^ Supra, i. 149. 

2 The same derivation of the name Supra, iii. 31 j and see Appendix 

AphetiB from a(pUvai, to loose ship,*' to Book iii. Essay iii. § 5. 
isgivenbyApolioninsRhodius (i. 591), ® The Persian law, according to 

and by Stephen (ad voc.). The place Herodotus, required such a review 
apj)ears to have been rather a harbour (i. 137). 
than a town, though Stephen calls it 
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195. Ariclolis, tyrant of Aiabanda in Caria,® was on board 
one of the ships, and was made prisoner ; as also was the 
Paphian general, Penthylns, the son of Demonoiis, who was 
on board another. This person had brought with him twelve 
ships from Paphos,'^ and, after losing eleven in the storm off 
Sepias, was taken in the remaining one as he sailed towards 
Artemisimn. The Greeks, after questioning their prisoners as 
much as they wished concerning the forces of Xerxes, sent 
them away in chains to the Isthmus of Corinth. 

196. The sea force of the barbarians, with the exception of 
the fifteen ships eommanded (as I said) by Sandoces, came 
safe to Aphetffi.. Xerxes meanwhile, with the land army, had 
proceeded through Thessaly and Achgea, and three days earlier 
had entered the territory of the Malians. In Thessaly he 
matched his own horses against the Thessalian, which he 
heard were the best in Greece ; ® but the Greek coursers were 
left far behind in the race. All the rivers in this region had 
water enough to supply his army, except only the Onochoniis ; ® 
but in Aehiea, the largest of the streams, the Apidanus, barely 
held out. 

197. On his arrival at Alus^ in Ach^a, his guides, wishing 
to inform him of everything, told him the tale known to the 


® Aiabanda is assigned to Phrygia | 
in the next book (ch. 136) ; but it was 
usnally regarded as a Carian town 
(Strab, xiv. p. 944; Plin. H. N. v. 
xxix. ; Steph. Byz. ad voo,). The de- 
scription of Strabo, and the coins found 
on the spot suffice to identify the ex- 
tensive ruins at Arab Hissar with the 
ancient Aiabanda (Fellows’s Lycia, 
pp. 54-58). 

^ Paphos seems to have been one of 
the earliest Phoenician settlements in 
Cyprus. It was said by some to have 
been founded by an ancient king 
Aerias ; others ascribed it to Cinyras 
(Tacit. An. iii. 62, Hist. ii. 3; Apoilod. 

IT I. xiv. § 3). Paphos lay upon the 
west coast. The ancient city was at 
the distance of about a mile from the sea 
(Strab. xiv. pp. 9/2, 973) ; but a more 
modern town ascribed to Agapenor 


(Strab. 1. s, c, ; Pausan. viii. y. § 2), 
grew up at some little distance upon 
the shore. This latter, which is still 
known as .Ba/u, seems to be the 
Paphos of Hei-odotus. 

® The excellency of the Thessalian 
horses was proverbial. Hence Theo- 
ciitus speaking of Helen say.s, — 

Tltelpa ar’ avb&pafJLG icvcrij.o’? dpavpa, 

’H KUTitp Kvirnpiacro^, n dpiiari Ot'crcraXop tTTTrop. 
(Idyll, xviii. 29, 30.) 

Hence too, in the oracle which was 
given to the Megarians, we hear — 

Tab}? fjiev ir«crt|p to neXaC'ytKov o/iCivov, 

litirot OpijiKiaif AaKe&aiuoviat Of,- . — 

" (Schol. Theocrit. xiv. 48.) 

Comparo Scphocl. Elecir. 703 ; Plat. 
Hipp. MaJ. 284 a. ; and vide snpi'a, v. 
63, note 

^ Supra, ch. 129. 

^ Supra, ch. 173. 
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Chap. 195-197. TEMPLE OF LAPHYSTIAH JUPITER. 


dwellers in those parts concerning tlie temple of the Laphys- 
tian Jupiter ^— how that Athamas, the son of iEolus, took 
coimsel with Ino and plotted the death of Phrixus ; ® and how 
that afterwards the Achaeans, warned by an oracle^ laid a 
forfeit upon his posterity, forbidding the eldest of the race 
ever to enter into the conrt-house (which they call the people’s 
house), and keeping watch themselves to see the law obeyed. 
If one comes within the doors, he can never go out again 
except to be sacrificed. Further, they told him, how that 
many persons, when on the point of being slain, are seized 
with such fear that they flee away and take refuge in some 
other country ; and that these, if they come back long after- 
'wards, and are found to be the persons w^o entered the court- 
house, are led forth covered with chaplets, and in a grand 
procession, and are sacrificed. This forfeit is paid by the 
descendants of Gytissorus, the son of Phrixus,^ because, when 


- The most famous temple of Jupiter 
LapLystius was in Boeotia, between 
Coronma and Orchomenus (Pausan. ix. 
xxxiv. § 4). There is said to bave 
been another in Bithynia (Schol. ad. 
ApolL Rhod. ii. 652) j and it has been 
imagined that Herodotus bere speaks 
of a third at Alus (Larober ad voc. 
Lapbystius. Table Geograpb,). But 
this last supposition is unnecessaiy, 
Herodotus intends to say that the tale 
which Xerxes heard at Alus caused 
him afterwards, on his passage through 
Bwotia, to spare the shrine and grove 
of Laphystian Jupiter there. As Alus 
was, according to tradition, founded 
by Athamas (Strab. ix. p. 627), we 
may understand how^ the inhabitants 
cume to tell Xerxes the story. 

A good deal of obscurity attaches to 
the word La,phystian.^’ Properly it 
signifies gluttonous,” a meaning 
which is compatibio with the myth 
(see the next note). Some, however, 
have regarded it in this connection as 
a mere local apj'.ellative (Lurcher, ad 
loc.), since the mountain wheron the 
temple stood (the modern mountain 
of Granitza, Tjoake, ii. p. 140) was 
called Laphystium. But the moun. 


tain probably took its name from the 
temple. 

^ The tale went, that Ino, washing 
to destroy the children of Athamas by 
his first wdf© Xephele, produced a 
dearth by lia^ing the seed-corn secretly 
parched before it was sown, and 'vrhen 
Athamas consulted the oracle on the 
subject, persuaded the messengers to 
bring back w^ord, that Phrixus must 
be sacrificed to Jupiter. Athamas 
was imposed upon, and prepared to 
offer his sonj but Xephele snatched 
Phrixus from the altar, and placed 
him upon a ram with a golden fleece 
which she had obtained from Mercury, 
and the ram carried him through the 
air to Colchis, where it was offered by 
Phrixus to Jupiter. The fleece he 
gave to JEetes the Colchian king (cf. 
Apollod. I, ix. § 1 ; Pausan. i. xxiv. 
§ 2, IX. xxxiv. § 4 ; Plat. Min. 315, C. ; 
Apoll. Rhod. ii. 653). 

H this tale is indicative of the fact 
that in early times the Orchomeniati 
Minyse offered human sacrilices to 
Jove, w^e may understand why their 
Jove was called “ Laphystian ” (see 
Muller’s Eumem § 55). 

^ Phrixus, in the common tradition, 
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the Acligeans, in obedience to an oracle, made Atliamas, the 
son of iEoliis, their sin-offering, and were about to slay him, 
Cytissonis came from iE a in Colchis and rescued Athamas ; 
by which deed he brought the anger of the god upon his own 
posterity. Xerxes, therefore, haying heard this story, when 
he reached the groye of the god, ayoided it, and commanded 
his army to do the like. He also paid the same respect to the 
house and precinct of the descendants of Athamas, 

198. Such were the doings of Xerxes in Thessaly and in 
Achcea, From hence he passed on into Malis, along the shores 
of a bay, in which there is an ebb and flow of the tide daily.^ 
By the side of this bay lies a piece of flat land, in one part 
broad, but in another yery narrow indeed, around which runs 
a range of lofty hills, impossible to climb, enclosing all Malis 
within them, and called the Trachinian cliffs.^ The first city 
upon the bay, as you come from Achaea, is Anticyra,*^ near 
which the river Spercheius, flowing down from the country of 
the Enianians,^ empties itself into the sea. About twenty 
furlongs from this stream there is a second river, called the 


was said to have had four sons, ArgUvS, 
Melas, Phrontis, and Cytissonis (Apol- 
lod. I. g. c. ; Apollon. Rhod, h. 1156). 
Pansanias, who gives him a son, Presbon 
(ix. xxxiv, § 5), must have followed a 
different story. On the offering of 
human sacrifices by the Greeks, see 
Wachsmnth’s Hellenisch. Alterthums. 
voL ii. p. 549, et scqq. Compare the 
article Saciuficium in Smith’s Diet, of 
Antiq. p. 999, A. 

® The tides in the Mediterranean 
seldom rise more than a few feet, in 
some places not above 12 or 13 inches. 
The fiatness of the coast round the 
Maliac Gulf would render the rise and 
fall more perceptible there than else- 
where. 

s Compare mth tliis the description 
in Leake (N. G. voL ii. ch. 10), by 
which it appears that, however great 
the changes which time has made, the 
general character of the scene remains 
unaltered. The plain at the head of 
the bay, varying greatly in its breadth, 


the range of hills surrounding it on all 
sides, the cliffs and precipices which 
in many places abut upon the flat 
country, are now, as formerly, the 
most conspicuous features of the 
locality (compare Clarke’s Travels in 
. Greece, vol. i. ch. viii. p. 250-252). 

^ Anticyra must have lain towards 
the north of the Malian plains, near the 
modern town of ZiUmi (Lamia). PTo 
ruins have as yet been discovered to fix 
the exact site, -which the great altera- 
tions that have taken place in the 
course of the Spercheius (HdUdha) 
render very difficult of determination. 

The Malian must bo distinguished 
from the Phocian Anticyra, whicli 
latter lay on the Gulf of Corinth, and 
was a much more important place. 
Curiously enough, botli cities were 
famous for their hellebore (see Strab. 
ix. p. 606 ; Steph. Bya. ad voc. ; and 
compare Theophrast. Hist. Plant, ix. 
11 ). 

® Vide supra, ch. 132, note \ 


Chap. 19S-200. 


EIVEES NEAR THEEMOPYLiE. 


l6i 


Dyras,® wliich is said to have appeared first to help Hercules 
when he was burning. Again, Et the distance of twenty 
furlongs, there is a stream called the Melas, near which, 
within about five fm’longs, stands the city of Trachis.^ 

199. At the point where this city is built, the plain between 
the hills and the sea is broader than at any other, for it there 
measures 22,000 plethra.® South of Trachis there is a cleft in 
the mountain-range which shuts in the territory of Traehinia; 
and the river Asopus® issuing from this cleft flows for a while 
along the foot of the hills. 

200. Further to the south, another river, called the Phosnis,^ 
which has no great body of water, flows from the same hills, 
and falls into the Asopus. Here is the narrowest place of all ; 
for in this part there is only a causeway wide enough for a 


® Colonel Leake has satisfactorily 
identified this stream as well as the 
Melas (K G. vol. ii. pp. 25, 26). The 
latter, which was little more than half 
a mile from Trachis (cf. Liv. xxxvi 
22), can only be the streamlet (amni- 
cnliis) now called the Mcmxb 'Neticb or 
Black Eiver, which is a translation of 
the ancient name. The Dyras must 
therefore be the Gurgo, which alone 
intervenes between the Mavra JSf&ria 
and the Spereheins. At present, 
these two streams join in the middle 
of the plain, and together fall into the 
Spereheins. 

^ Supra, ch. 176, note Strabo (ix. 
p, 621) tlmows no light on the geo- 
graphy of this region. It is clear that 
he had no jiersonal knowledge of it, 
and simply followed Hej’odotns. 

^ This is certainly an incorrect read- 
ing. Twenty-two thonsand plethra 
are above 420 miles, whereas the plain 
is even now, at the utmost, seven miles ' 
across ! It is impossible, I think, to 
understand the passage as Colonel 
Leake explains it — that **the 'lohole 
surface of the plain contained 22,000 
plethra” (Horthern Greece, ii. p. 11). 
Herodotus never gives areas, and such 
a rendering drops altogether the im- 
portant particle ydp. W© must sup- 
pose an alteration of the numbers — 

VOL. IV. 


possibly (22,000) for /c/3 (22). 

^ The Asopus is clearly the Karvu- 
naria. It is recognized by its position 
south of the ruins of Heracleia (Tra- 
chis), and by the “ magnificent chasm ” 
through which it issues upon the Tra- 
chinian plain from the mountains of 
CEta (Gell, p. 239; Leake, ii. p. 11). 
It likewise still Sows tlirough the 
plain, nearly at the foot of the hills 
which bound the plain to the south. 
At present it fails into the Sperchius 
instead of reaching the sea ; bnt this 
fact does not throw any doubt upon 
the identification, since it is the ne- 
cessary consequence of the gradual 
growth of the ailuvium, by which the 
mouth of the SpercMus has been 
carried to some distance beyond the 
straits. 

Colonel Leake identifies the Plioenix 
(Bed Eiver) with a small stream of 
hot mineral water, having a deposit of 
a red colour, which flows from two 
sources near the base of the momitain- 
range, , and empties itself into the 
Sperchius, rather more than half a 
mile below the point wliere that stream 
receives the Asopus. Here is still one 
of the narrowest portions of the pass ; 
and the distance to the principal hot 
springs is almost exactly 15 stades 
(Leake, ii, p. 82), 

M 
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POSITION OP THE TWO AiailES. 


Book TII. 


single carriage. From tlie river Phcenis to Thermopylae is a 
distance of fifteen furlongs ; and in this space is situate the 
village called AnthMa,® which the river Asopus passes ere it 
reaches the sea. The space about Anthela is of some vidtli, 
and contains a temple of Amphictyonian Ceres, as well as the 
seats of the Amphietyonic deputies,® and a temple of Amphic- 
tyon himself.’ 

201. King Xerxes j)itched his camp in the region of Malis 
called Trachinia, while on their side the G-reeks occupied the 
straits.® These straits the Greeks in general call Thermopylae 


^ Anthela was mentioned above (cli. 
176). It is also noticed by Steplien. 
Probably it was situated on the 
slightly elevated tract which lies at 
the foot of the great precipices, be- 
tween the red spilngs or Phoenix, and 
the main soui'ces (Leake, pp. 35, 36). 
hTo remains are to be found either of 
Anthela itself or of the other build- 
ings- mentioned by Herodotus. 

® Ampliictyonies were religious 
leagues of states possessing a common 
sanctuary (a^ucpifcrvoyes, originally 
aiM(l>iKrioy€s). There were several both 
in Asia and Europe (Hermann, Pol. 
Ant. § 11 j Smith’s Diet, of Ant. p. 
79). The Amphictyony which met at 
Therniopylx' was the most celebrated 
of all. It consisted of the following 
nations, viz., the Thessalians, Boeotians, 
Dorians, lonians, Perrhsebians, Mag- 
nesians, Locrians, iEnianians, Aohssans 
of Piithiotis, Halians, Phocians, and 
(probably) the Dolopians (of. .iEschin. 
de F. Leg. 23. 2S5, and Pausan. x. viii. 
§ 2). It held its regular meetings 
twice a year, in the spring and in the 
autumn. The spring meeting was at 
Delphi, tile autumn one at Ther- 
rnopyla?.. Each state sent two deputies, 
a 'pylagorcbs and a Ideromneiniimi. The 
Pylagorm formed the regular assembly 
— ^the Hieromnemones were a sort of 
standing commifcte specially charged 
with the execution of decrees, and the 
care of the temples. Muller sees in 
the two meeting-places of this league, 
an endeavour to unite the Hellenic 


with the Pelasgic worship (Dorians, 
vol, i. p. 289, E- T.), 

^ Amphictyon woiild seem to be 
most clearly an invented name, 
formed, according to the Greek cus- 
tom of referring all appellatives to a 
lieros eponymis, from the word Am- 
phictyony. Yet the adventures of 
AmxDhictyon ax'e gravely narrated as 
though they were historical truths ! 
(See Apollocl. i. vii. § 2, ill. xiv. § 1 5, 
Harm. Par. 1. 8, ep. 5.) 

® The accompanying 23lan, which is 
taken (with few alterations) from the 
admirable work of Colonel Leake 
(Northern Greece, vol. ii.), will (it is 
hoped) render elaborate explanations 
of the localities unnecessary. It ex., 
hibits very clearly the great altera- 
tions which have taken place through 
the accumulation of deposits from the 
Spercheius and the other streams. 
The head of the gulf has receded 
about four miles, the Maliac plain 
having advanced that distance. The 
mouth of the Spercheius has been 
thrown from the north-eastern to the 
southern shore of the gulf, and ad- 
vanced seven or eight miles from its 
old position. The pass is iioxy sepa- 
rated from the sea tliroughout its 
entire extent, by a tract of marshy 
ground, a mile or txvo in wddth, 
through which the Spercheius fiowts, 
and across which a road, only prac- 
ticable in summer, leads from Southern 
to Northern Greece, avoiding the pass 
altogether. The minor streams men- 


Chap. 200 , 201 . 


PLAN OF THEEMOPYL.E. 
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(the Hot G-ates) ; but the natiTes, and those who dwell in the 
neighbourhood, call them Pjlse (the Gates). Here then the 



ESLARSED VIEW OF THE PASS. 

1. Monil'ment to Leonidas. 

2. Turkish Custom-house. 

3. Hot Spring. 


1. Position of the Greek army- 

2. Position of the Phocians, 

3. Summit of Callidromus. 

4. Site of the Monument to Leonidas. 
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two armies took their stand ; the one master of all the region 
lying north of.Trachis, the other of the country extending south- 
ward of that place to the verge of the continent. 

202. The Greeks who at this spot awaited the coming of 
Xerxes were the following : — From Sparta, three hundred men- 
at-arms : from Arcadia, a thousand Tegeans and Maniineans, 
five hundred of each people ; a hundred and twenty Orcliome- 
nians, from the Arcadian Orehomenus;''^ and a thousand from, 
other cities : ^rom Corinth, four hundred men : from Phlius,^ 
two hundred : and from Myeenss eighty. Such was the number 
from the Peioponnese. There were also present, from Bceotia, 
seven hundred Thespians and four hundred Thebans. 

20B. Besides these troops, the Loerians of Opus and the 
Phocians had obeyed the call of their countrymen, and sent, the 
former all the force they had, the latter a thousand men. For 
envoys had gone from the Greeks at Thermop5d83 among the 
Loerians and Phocians, to call on them for assistance, and to say 


tioned by Herodotus liave aU become 
tributaides of the Spercheius, and have 
changed their courses in some degree. 
The wood upon Mount Anopsea has 
been to a great extent cut down, and 
the slopes are now cultivated. Seve- 
ral roads too of a rough kind have 
been made, where in the time of 
Herodotus there was but a single foot- 
path. Still, many features of the 
scene remain unaltered — ^the broad 
plain, the high Trachinian precipices, 
the gorge through which the river 
As6pus emerges from the mountains, 
the hot springs or “ cauldrons,” blue 
as in the days of Pausfinias (iv. xxxv, 
§ 5), the marshes, more extensive now 
than formerly, even the oak woods 
upon Oallidroinus — all these are wit- 
nessed to by modern travellers, and 
attest the accuracy of the historian. 

^ The Ai'cadian is here distinguished 
from the Bceotian city of the same 
name (infra, viii. 34), The former 
was situated a little to the north of 
Mantinea, between that place and 
Pheneus (Fausan. virr, xiii.). It is 
now Kalpald^ where considerable rains 
of the ancient town may be traced 


(Gell’s Morea, pp. 144, 145 j Leake’s 
i£orea, iii. pp. 99-102). 

^ There are said to have been three 
places of this name. One, the most 
famous, was situated in the north- 
eastern portion of the Peioponnese, 
about half-w'ay between Argos and 
Sicyon (Pausan. ii. xiii. § 1) . Another, 
mentioned only by Ptolemy (Geogr. 
iii. 16, p. 100), was on the coast, be- 
tween Naupdia and Hermione. The 
third was near Gyllene, in Elis (Piin. 
H. N. iv. 5). There cannot be any 
doubt that the first of these is the 
towTi which is here spoken of, and 
which subsequently furnished troops 
at Piatma (infra, ix. 28) . 

' For a description of this Phlius, see 
Pausanias (ii, xiii.). It was situated 
I on the Peloponnesian Asopus, which 
ran into the sea near Sicyon. Origin- 
ally an Achman city, it was conquered 
by the Dorians of Argos, but seems to 
have retained always a degree- of in- 
dependence. Extensive ruins still 
mark the site, which is at FolyfengOi 
not far from Ai Gliiorgi (GelFs Morea, 
p. 169 ; Leake, vol. iii. p. 339). 



CJhap. 201-205. 


DESCENT OF LEONIDAS. 


i6s:. 

— They were themselves hut the vangnard of the host, sent to 
precede the main body, which might every day be expected to 
follow them. The sea was in good keeping, watched by the 
Athenians, the Eginetans, and the rest of the fleet. There was 
no cause why they should fear ; for after all the invader was 
not a god but a man; and there never had been, and never 
would be, a man who was not liable to misfortunes from the very 
day of his birth, and those misfortunes greater in proportion to 
his own greatness. The assailant therefore, beingj^nly a mortal, 
must needs fall from his glory,” Thus m^ged, the Loerians and 
t the Phocians had come with their troops to Trachis. 

204. The various nations had each captains of their own under 
whom they served ; but the one to whom all especially looked 
up, and who had the command of the entire force, w'as the 

; , Lacedaemonian, Leonidas. Now Leonidas was the son of 

/ AnaxancMdas, who was the son of Leo, who was the son of 

Eurycratidas, who was the son of Anaxander, who was the 
son of Eurycrates, who w^as the son of Poiydorus, who was the 
son of Aleamenes, who was the son of TMecles, who was the 
son of Archelaiis, who was the son of Agesilaxis, who was 
the son of Doryssus, who was the son of Labotas, who was 
the son of Echestratus, who w^as the son of Agis, who was 
the son of Eurysthenes, who was the son of Aristodemus, who 
ivas the son of Aristomachus, who was the son of CleodsBUs, 
who was the son of Hyllus, who was the son of Hercules.^ 

Leonidas had come to be king of Sparta quite unexpectedly. 

205. Having two elder brothers, Cleomenes and Dorieus, he 
had no thought of ever mounting the throne. However, when 

^ This TOs the accepted genealogy the entire list from Aristodemus to 
and succession of the Spartan kings Anaxandridas, but without any cliro- 
of the elder house, and may be con- nology. It is plain, however, that he 
firmed from many sources. The line would not have agreed with the num- 
from Eurysthenes to Aleamenes is bers of Diodorus (see in. ii. § 3, end), 
found in Diodorus (ap. Euseb. Ohron. Muller thinks (Dorians, i. p. 149, E. T.) 
Can. pars. i. c. S6, p. 166), who pro- that the names of the kings and the 
fesses to ^ve from Apoilodorus the years of their reigns were preserved 
exact number of years that each king at Spartain public registers (aj/a7/3a<|>ai) 

• reigned. Pausanias (in. i.-iii.) has from veiy early times. 
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Cleomenes died mthout msde as Dorieus was like- 

wise deceased, having perished in Sicily,® the crown fell to 
Leonidas, who was older than Cleombrotns, the youngest of 
the sons of Anaxandridas, and, moreover, was married to the 
daughter of Cleomenes.'* He had now come to Thermopylae, 
accompanied by the three hundred® men which the law 
assigned him, whom he had himself chosen from among the 
citizens, and who were all of them fathers with sons living. 
On his way he had taken the troops from Thebes, whose 
number I have abeady mentioned, and who were under the 
command of Leontiades® the son of Eurymaehus. The reason 
why he made a point of taking troops from Thebes, and 
Thebes only, was, that the Thebans were strongly suspected 
of being well inclined to the Medes. Leonidas therefore called 
on them to come with him to the war, wishing to see whether 
they would comply with his demand, or openly refuse, and 
disclaim the Greek alliance. They, however, though their 
wishes leant the other way, nevertheless sent the men.'^ 

206 . The force 'with Leonidas was sent forward by the 
Spartans in advance of their main body, that the sight of 
them might encourage the allies to fight, and hinder them 
from going over to the Medes, as it was likely they might 
have done had they seen that Sparta was backwai-d. They 
intended presently, when they had celebrated the Carneian 


® Supra, V. 46. 

Gorgo, "wlao was mentioned above 
(v. 48, 51), and occurs again, infra, 
ch. 239. 

5 Leonidas seems to have been fully 
aware of the despex-ate nature of the 
service which he now under*took (see 
the nairative in Diodorus, si. 4). He 
therefore, instead of taking with him 
his ordinary bodyguard of youths (see 
note ^ on i. 67), selected a bodyguard 
from among the men of advanced age, 
taking none but such as had male off- 
spring living, in oi’der that no family 
might altogether perish (see Muller’s 


Dorians, vol. ii. p. 257, E. T.). 

^ Aristophanes the Boeotian said 
that the commander of the Thelian 
contingent at Platma was, not Leon- 
tiades, but a certain Anaxander (Fr. p) » 
It is, of course, possible enough that 
in such a matter Herodotus may have 
been mistaken. 

According to Diodorus (I. s. o.) 
there w^ere two parties in Thebes, one 
for and the other agaiixst the Persians. 
The latter he represents as souding 
voluntarily the contingent of 400 (see 
also Pint, de Malign. Herod, ii. p. 
867, A.). 


Chap. 205-208. MOUNTED SPY SENT BY XEBXES. 


1:67;':' 

festival/ wliich was wliat now kept them at home/ to leave 
a garrison in Sparta, and hasten in full force to join the 
army. The rest of the allies also intended to act similarly; 
for it happened that the Olympic festival fell exactly at this 
same period/® None of them looked to see the contest at 
Thermopylee decided so speedily ; wherefore they were content 
to send forward a mere advanced guard. Such accordingly 
w^ere the intentions of the allies. 

207. The Greek forces at Thermopylae, when the Persian 
army drew near to the entrance of the pass, were seized with 
fear ; and a council was held to consider about a retreat. 
It was the wish of the Peloponnesians generally that the 
army should fall back upon the Peloponnese, and there guard 
the Isthmus, But Leonidas, who saw with what indignation 
the Phocians and Locrians heard of this plan, gave his voice 
for remaining where they were, while they sent envoys to the 
several cities to ask for help, since they were too few to make 
a stand against an army like that of the Medes. 

208. While this debate was going on, Xerxes sent a mounted 
spy to observe the; Greeks, and note how many they were, 
and see what they were doing. He had heard, before he 

■word Carneins was imlmown to the 
Greeks, appears from the Tarious ex- 
planations of Pansanias (in. xiii. § 3) 
and others (Seliol. Theocrit. t. 88; 
Phavorin. ad voc. , &c.) . 

^ Vide supra, vi. 106, note and 
compare infra, ix. 7; Th'ucvd.,;:iv.;: 5;;:' 
V. 54, &c. ,, 

Vide infra, vni, 26. The Olympic 
festival was celebrated at the time of 
the first full moon after the summer 
solstice (Bockh ad Find. 01. iii. 35). 
It therefore ordinarily preceded the 
Spartan Garneia, falling in the latter 
end-of „ ' June 'er,, in; duly . ■ : .The^^'Greeks' 
■would be very unwilling to give up, 
without absolute necessity, their at- 
tendance upon the great' garaes, ‘^ 'con- 
.'nected. . ■with, sO' many, ; purposes' .of' 
■■pleasure, , business, and; 'religion;'”': (c'fV 
, 'Thiriwall, vol. i. ;;ch. x. ^'pp, ,,390-393),; 


^ The Caxmeian festival fell in the 
Spartan month Carneius, the Athenian 
Metageitnion, corresponding nearly to 
oiir August. It was held in honour of 
Apollo Carneius, a deity worshipped 
from very ancient times in the Pelo- 
ponnese, especially at Amy else. Muller 
(Orohom. p. 327) supposes this ■worship 
to have been brought to Amy else fi*om 
Thebes by the AEgidas. It appears 
certainly to have been anterior to the 
Dorian conquest (Dorians, vol. i. pp. 
373-375, E.T.),. The Spartan festival 
is. said to have been instituted B.c. 676 
(Athen. xiv. p. 635, E. ; Euseb. Ohron. 
Can. pars i. c. 33). It was of a wrar- 
like character, like the Athenian 
Boedromia. For further particulars, 
see Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. sub voc. 
Kapp^ia. 

That the origin and meaning of the 
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XEEXES QUESTIONS DEMxlRATUS, 


Book VII, 


came out of Thessaly/ that a few men were assembled at this 
place, and that at their head were certain Lacedemonians, 
under Leonidas, a descendant of Hercules. The horseman 
rode up to the camp, and looked about him, but did not see 
the whole army ; for such as were on the further side of the 
walP (which had been rebuilt and was now’’ carefully guarded) 
it w-as not possible for him to behold ; but he observed those 
on the outside, w^ho were encamped in front of the rampart. 
It chanced that at this time the Lacedemonians held the 
outer guard, and ivere seen by the spy, some of them engaged 
in gymnastic exercises, others combing then* long hair. At 
this the spy greatly marvelled, but he counted their number, 
and when he had taken accurate note of everything, he rode 
back quietly; for no one pursued after him, nor paid any 
heed to his visit. So he returned, and told Xerxes all that 
he had seen. 

209. Upon this, Xerxes, wdio had no means of surmising 
the truth — namely, that the Spartans w- ere preparing to do or 
die manfully — hut thought it laughable that they should be 
engaged in such employments, sent and called to his presence 
Demaratus the son of Ariston, w^ho still remained with the 
army. When he appeared, Xerxes told him all that he had 
heard, and questioned him concerning the news, since he 
w'as anxious to understand the meaning of such behaviour 
on the part of the Spartans. Then Demaratus said — 

spake to thee, 0 King! concerning these men long 
since, ^ when w^e had but just begun our march upon Greece l 
thou, however, didst only laugh at my words, wdien I told 
thee of all this, which I saw would come to pass. Earnestly 
do I struggle at all times to speak truth to thee, sire ; and 
now listen to it once more. These men have come to dis- 
pute the pass with us; and it is for this that they are now 
making ready. 'Tis their custom, when they are about to 

eni salt-spring , .(Xorthem :Grreepe,'ii*' 
p. 52),. See tlie Plan, supra, p.' i63, ; 
2 Snpra, chs. 101-104, 


^ The wall built by the Pliocians 
(supra, ch. 176) , which Colonel Leake 
placec a little eashyard of the west- 


Chap. 208-211- 


ATTACK OF THE MBDES. 


169 


hazard thek lives, to adorn their heads with care.® Be assured, 
however, that if thou eanst subdue the men who are here and 
the Lacedemonians who remain in Sparta, there is no other 
nation in all the world which will venture to lift a hand in 
their defence. Thou hast now to deal with the first Idngdom 
and town in Greece, and with the bravest men.” 

Then Xerxes, to whom what Demaratus said seemed alto- 
gether to surpass belief, asked further, “how it was possible 
for so small an army to contend with his ? ” 

“ 0 King ! ” Demaratus answered, “ let me be treated as a 
liar, if matters fall not out as I say.” 

210. But Xerxes was not persuaded any the more. Four 
whole days he suffered to go by,^ expecting that the Greeks 
would run away. When, however, he found on the fifth that 
they were not gone, thinking that their fir-m stand was mere 
impudence and recklessness, he grew wroth, and sent against 
them the Medes and Cissians, with orders to take them alive 
and bring them into his presence. Then the Medes rushed 
forward and charged the Greeks, but fell in vast numbers: 
others however took the places of the slain, and would not be 
beaten off, though they suffered terrible losses. In this way it 
became clear to all, and especially to the King, that though he 
had plenty of combatants, he had but very few warriors. The 
struggle, however, continued during the whole day. 

• 211. Then the Medes, having met so rough a receiftion, 
withdi’ew from the fight; and their place was taken by the 


® The Spartan cnstoni of .wearing 
the hair long has been already noticed 
(supra, i* 82). The particular atten- 
tion. bestowed on its adornment in 
times of imminent danger is witnessed 
to by Plutarch (Lycni’g. c. 22), and by 
Xenophon (Bep. Lac. xiii. § 8), if we 
adopt in that place the reading 
KmT€VL(r}xivc^. The same military cox- 
combry -was shown in the feght 
polish of their armour at such seasons, 
in the garlands -wherewith on entering 
battle they adorned their brows, and 
in the scarlet dresses which they wore 


(Xen. nt supra ; iElian, Y. H. vi. 6 ; 
Etym. Magn. ad voo. €s- -^omKi^as 
Kara^dyai), 

Biodorns relates (xi. 5) that Xerxes 
made peaceful overtures to Leonidas 
during this interval. There is, how- 
ever', no probability in his story ; and 
it is difficult to account for the long 
delay which occurred, unless we may 
su|>pose that the Persian king looked 
at :ffist to obtaining the co-operation 
of his fleet, and only began the attack 
when that hope failed him. 
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band of Persians under Hydarnes, whom the King called bis 
Immortals they, it was thought, would soon finish the 
business. But when they joined battle with the Greeks, ’twas 
with no better success than the Median detachment — things 
went much as before — ^the two armies fighting in a narrow 
space, and the barbarians using shorter spears than the 
Greeks,^ and haying no advantage from their numbers. The 
Lacedsemonians fought in a way worthy of note, and showed 
themselves far more skilful in fight than their adversaries, 
often turning their backs, and making as though they were 
all flying away, on which the barbarians would rush after 
them with much noise and shouting, when the Spartans at 
their approach would wheel round and face their pursuers, in 
this way destroying vast numbers of the enemy. Some 
Spartans likewise fell in these encounters, but only a very 
fewJ At last the Persians, finding that all their efforts to 
gain the pass availed nothing, and that, whether they attacked 
by divisions or in any other way, it was to no purpose, with- 
drew to their own quarters. 

212. During these assaults, it is said that Xerxes, who was 
watching the battle, thrice leaped from the throne on which 
he sate,® in terror for his army. 

Next day the combat was renewed, but with no better 
success on the part of the barbarians. The Greeks were so 
few that the barbarians hoped to find them disabled, by reason 
of their wounds, from offering any further resistance ; and so 
they once more attacked them. But the Greeks were dra^wn 
up in detachments according to their cities, and bore the 
brunt of the battle in turns, — all except the Phocians, who 
had been stationed on the mountain to guard the pathway. 
So, when the Persians found no difference between that day 
and the preceding, they again retired to their quarters. 


® Supra, ck 83. 

® See uote ^ on ch. 61 of this book, 
and compare v. 49. Diodorus ascribes 
the success of the Greeks to the 
greater size of their shields (xi, 7) . 

Diodorus (1. c.) uses the same ex- 


pression oXiycoy Tr^ttnjomroiv. Ctesias, 
with his usual disregard of truth, says 
two or tliree’’ (Exe. Pers. § 23), 
s Compare iii. 155, where the same 
sign of excited feeling is mentioned. 


Chap. 211-214. EPHIALTES TELLS OF THE MOUNTAIN-PATH. 17 I 

213. Now, as the King was in a great strait, and knew not 
how he should deal with the emergency, Ephialtes, the son of 
Eurydemns, a man of Malis, came to him and was admitted 
to a conference. Stirred by the hope of recemiig a rich reward 
at the King’s hands, he had come to tell him of the pathway 
which led across the mountain to Thermopylae ; by which 
disclosure he brought destruction on the band of Greeks who 
had there withstood the barbarians. This Ephialtes after- 
w^ards, from fear of the Laeedgemonians, fled into Thessaly; 
and during his exile, in an assembly of the Amphictyons held 
at Pylse, a .price "was set upon his head by the Pylagorse.^ 
When some time had gone by, he returned from exile, and 
went to Anticyra, where he was slain by Athenades, a native 
of Trachis. Athenades did not slay him for his treachery, 
but for another reason, which I shall mention in a later part 
of my History : yet still the LacedaBmonians honoured him 
none the less. Thus then did Ephialtes perish a long time 
afterwards. 

214. Besides this there is another* story told/ which I do 
not at all believe— to wit, that Onetas.the son of Phanagoras, 
a native of Carystus, and Oorydallus, a man of Anticyra, 
w^ere the persons who spoke on this matter to the King, and 
took the Persians across the mountain. One may guess 
which story is true, from the fact that the deputies of the 
Greeks, the Pylagorse, who must have had the best means 
of ascertaining the truth, did not offer the reward for the 
heads of Onetas and Oorydallus, but for that of Ephialtes of 


Concerning the Pylagorte, see note ® 
to ch. 200 of this book. 

It is cTirions that Herodotus has 
omitted to redeem this pledge. Bahl- 
mann sees in the circumstance a proof 
that the work was broken off in the 
midst of its compilation by the pres- 
sure of external circumstances ” (Life 
of Herod, p. 34, E. T.). See Introduot. 
Essay, vol. i. ch. i. p. 33. 

^ Thiriwall remarks that ^‘many 
tongues ” would have been likely to 


reveal the secret (Hist, of Greece, ii. 
p. 286) . Certainly the discredit of the 
betrayal was shared by a considerable 
number of persons. Besides the three 
here mentioned, Ctesias tells us of 
Oalliades and Timaidiernes, two Tra- 
ohinians apparently of liigh rank, who 
had joined Xerxes with a body of 
troops from Trachis, and' ■whom he 
makes the actual conductors of the 
Persian army across the mountain 
(Exc. Fers. § 24). 
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HYBAENES SENT WITH EPHIALTES. 
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TracMs; and again from the flight of Ephialtes, which we 
tnow to have been on this account. Onetas, I allow, although 
he was not a Malian,^ might have been acquainted with the 
path, if he had lived much in that part of the country ; but 
as Ephialtes was the person who actually led the Persians 
round the mountain by the pathway, I leave his name on 
record as that of the man who did the deed.^ 

215. Great w^as the joy of Xerxes on this occasion ; and as 
he approved highly of the enterprise which Ephialtes under- 
took to accomplish, he forthwith sent upon the errand Ply- 
darnes, and the Persians under him.^ The troops left the 
camp about the time of the lighting of the lamps.^ The 
pathway along which they went was first discovered by the 
Malians of these parts, who soon afterwards led the Thes- 
salians by it to attack the Phocians, at the time when the 
Phociaiis fortified the pass with a wall,® and so put themselves 
under covert from danger. And ever since, the path has 
always been put to an ill use by the Malians. 

216. The course which it takes is the follovving : — Beginning 
at the Asopiis, wdiere that stream flow’s through the cleft in 
the hills, it runs along the ridge of the mountain (which is 
called, like the pathway over it, Anopae),® and ends at the city 


- Oarystns was in Bnbcea, on the 
south coast (supra, vi. 99, note ®). 
Aiiticyra, the city of Corydallns, was 
a Malian town (supra, ch. 198). 

® The Greeks generally seem to 
have acquiesced in this judgment) c£. 
Strab. i. p. 15 5 Fausan. i. iv. § 2; 
PolyoBn. vii. 15 ; and the Tpccx^yn^^ rts 
of Diodorns, xi. 8 ). 

^ The 10,000 Immortals, a better 
number for a night march than the 
20,000 soldiers of Diodorus (1. s. c.), or 
the 40,000 of Ctesias (Exc. Fers. § 24). 

® This mode of marking the early 
portion of the night is not uncommon 
in Greek authors. Traces of it will 
be found in Phiiostratus (Vit. Apollon. 
Tyan. vii. 15), Diodoras Siculus (xix. 
81), Athenmus (xv. p. 702, B.), and 
others. The practice of distinguishing 


different periods of the day and night 
by the human occupations of the hour, 
appears like-iviso in the expressions 
yrepl TrK't'jOovaay ayopdy (supra, iv. 181), 
fiouhvroyds (Horn. II. xvi. 779), ancl 
the like. ^ Supra, ch. 176. 

7 Supra, ch. 199. 

® Strabo (ix. p. 621), Lh^y (xxxvi. 
15), ancl Pliny (H. N. iv. 7, end), call 
the mountain Callidromus, which seems 
to have been properly tlio name of one 
of its heights (Liv. xxxvi. 16, ad fin.). 
Appian' makes ‘'Atrapus’ — the word 
commonly used in Greek for pathway 
— the proper name of this particular 
path (Do Bell. Syr. p. 158). No writer 
but Herodotus has preserved the term 
‘Anopcea.^ The moimtaiii is now called 
Sardmata (Leake’s Northern Greece, 
voi. ii. p. 8 ). 


Chap. 214-218. THE PEBSIAHS ASCEND THE HILLS. 
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of Alpeniis — the first Locrian town as yon come from Malis — 
by the stone called Melampygus and the seats of the Gerco- 
pians.^ Here it is as narrow as at any other point. 

217, The Persians took this path, and, crossing the Asopns,^^ 
continued their march through the whole of the night, having 
the mountains of (Eta on their right hand, and on their left 
those of Trachis.^ At dawn of day they found themselves 
close to the summit. Now the hill was guarded, as I have 
already said,^ by a thousand Phocian men-at-arms, who were 
placed there to defend the pathway, and at the same time to 
secure their own country. They had been given the guard of 
the mountain path, ivhile the other Greeks defended the pass 
below, because they had volunteered for the service, and had 
pledged themselves to Leonidas to maintain the post. 

218. The ascent of the Persians became known to the Pho- 
eians in the following manner During all the time that they 
were maldng their -way up, the Greeks remained unconscious 
of it, inasmuch as the whole mountain w^as covered with 


® The Cercopians in the legend of 
Hercules are hnmorons thieves, who 
alternately amnse and annoy him. 
They are sometimes introduced into 
his Asiatic adventures (Diod. Sic. iv. 
31 ; Apollod. II. vi, § 3, &c.), but be- 
long more properly to this locality, 
v?ith which the name of Hercules is so 
peculiarly associated (supra, ch. 176, 
note ' ; and compare Muller’s Dorians, 
vol. i. p. 437 , E. T.). The tale, where- 
to allusion is hero made, and from 
which Hercules derived the epithet of 
Melampygus, is thus told by K. O. 
Muller : 

Hercules, annoyed at the insults 
offered to him by the Cercopians, 
binds two of them to a pole in the 
manner represented on the bas-relief 
of Seliims, and marches off with his 
prize. Happily for the offenders, the 
hinder parts of Hercules had become 
tanned by continued labours and ex- 
posure to the atmosx^here, which re- 
minded them of an old prophecy, 
warning them to beware of a person 
of this complexion, and the coinci- 


dence caused them to burst out into 
an immoderate fit of laughter. This 
surprised Hercules, who inquired the 
reason, and was himself so diverted 
by it, that he set both his prisoners at 
liberty ” (Dorians, vol. i. p. 464). 

It is to be supposed, that at the 
close of each day the Persian troops 
engaged fell back upon the great camp 
at Trachis. Hydarnes would thus 
have to cross the Asopus, on beginning 
his march over the mountain. 

^ These words furnish a difficulty, 
which Colonel Leake has done a good 
deal to remove, by observing that the 
heights above the Tracliinian preci- 
pices on the left bank of the Asopns 
may at this time have been in the 
possession of the QStosans, while 
Mount Oaliidromus (Anopaja) may 
have belonged to Trachis (Northern 
Greece, vol. ii. p. 55). Thus the 
range between the gorge of the 
Asdpus and Thermopyhe will be the 
“ Trachinian mountains of this pas- 
sage. 

2 Supra, 212. 
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groves of oak ; but it happened that the air was very still, and 
the leaves which the Persians stirred with their feet made,^ as 
it was likely they would, a loud rustling, whereupon the Pho- 
eians jumped up and flew to seize their arms. In a moment 
the barbarians came in sight, and, perceiving men arming 
themselves, were greatly amazed ; for they had fallen in with 
an enemy when they expected no opposition. Hydarnes, 
alarmed at the sight, and fearing lest the Phocians might be 
Lacedsemonians, inquired of Bphialtes to wdiat nation those 
troops belonged. Ephialtes told him the exact truth, where- 
upon he arrayed his Persians for battle. The Phocians, galled 
by the show^ers of arrows to which they were exposed, and 
imagining themselves the special object of the Persian attack, 
fled hastily to the crest of the mountain,^ and there made 
ready to meet death ; but while their mistake continued, the 
Persians, with Ephialtes and Hydarnes, not thinking it worth 
their while to delay on account of Phocians, passed on and 
descended the mountain with all possible speed. 

219. The Greeks at Thermopylae received the first warning 
of the destruction which the dawn would bring on them from 
the seer Megistias,® who read their fate in the victims as he 
was sacrificing. After this deserters came in,® and brought 
the news that the Persians were marching round by the hills : 
it was still night when these men arrived. Last of all, the 
scouts came running down from the heights, and brought in 


^ Colonel Leake remarks, that “ the 
stillness of the dawn, which saved the 
Phocians from being surprised, is very 
chai'acteristic of the climate of Greece 
in the season when the occurrence 
took place, and, like many other 
trifling circumstances occurring in 
the history of the Persian invasion, is 
an interesting proof of the accuracy 
and veracity of the historian ” (North- 
ern Greece, voi. ii. p. 55). 

4 The same post was again entrusted 
to the Phocians, at the time of the 
great Gallic invasion, and with nearly 
the same result. The Gallic general 


took advantage of a thick fog to con- 
ceal his approach, and surprised the 
Phocians, who, however, made a brave 
resistance, and when forced to yield, 
fell back upon the Greeks in the "pass, 
who were enabled to save themselves 
by a hasty embarkation. (See the 
narrative in Pausaiiias, x. 22.) 

® Infra, chs. 221 and 228. 

® Tyrastiadas, an ^olian Greek 
from Cyme, is mentioned by Diodorus 
as the person who brought the news 
(xi. 8, ad fin.). 

^ About midnight (Trepl p,i(ra$ yd- 
KTas)y according to Diodorus (xi. 9). 
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Chap. 218-220. BEASONS OF LEONIDAS’ EEMAIKING. 


tlie same accounts, when the day was just beginning to breaks 
Then the Greeks held a council to consider what they should 
do, and here opinions were divided: some were strong against 
quitting their post, while others contended to the contrary „ 
So when the council had broken up, part of the troops de- 
parted and went their ways homeward to their several states ; 
part however resolved to remain, and to stand by Leonidas to 
the last, 

220. It is said that Leonidas himself sent aw^ay the troops 
who departed,® because he tendered their safety, but thought 
it unseemly that either he or his Spartans should quit the 
post which they had been especially sent to guard. For my 
own part, I incline to think that Leonidas gave the order, 
because he perceived the allies to be out of heart and unwilling 
to encounter the danger to which his own mind was made up. 
He therefore commanded theni # retreat, but said that he 
himself could not draw back with honour ; knowing that, if he 
stayed, glory awaited him, and that Sparta in that case would 
not lose her prosperity. For when the Spartans, at the very 
beginning of the vrar, sent to consult the oracle concerning it, 
the answer which they received from the Pythoness was, ^^that 
either Sparta must be overthrown by the barbarians, or one of 
her kings must perish.”^ The prophecy was delivered in 
hexameter verse, and ran thus : — 

“ O ye men who dwell in the streets of broad Lacedsemon ! 

Either your glorious toTO shall be sacked by the children of Perseus, 
Or, in exchange, must all through the whole Laconian country 
Mourn for the loss of a king, descendant of great H^u’jicies. 

He cannot be withstood by the courage of bulls nor of lions, 

Stride as they may ; he is mighty as Jove ; there is nought that shall 
stay him, 

Till he have got for his prey your king, or your glorious city.” 

The remembrance of this answer, I think, and the wish to 


® So Diodoras (1. c.) and Justin (ii. 
11 ). 

^A similar declaration is said to 
have been made by the oracle in re- 
spect of Oodrus (supra, v. 76, note ^). 


The idea, which was akin to that of 
the special efficacy of human sacrifices, 
is found also among the Italic nations, 
as in the well-known d&votio of the 
Eomans. 
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secure the whole glory for the Spartans, caused Leonidas to 
send the allies away. This is more likely than that they 
quarrelled with him, and took their departure in such unruly 
fashion. 

221. To me it seems no small argument in favour of this 
view, that the seer also accompanied the army, Megistias, the 
Acarnanian/ — said to have been of the blood of Melampus,^ 
and the same who was led by the appearance of the victims to 
warn the Greeks of the danger which threatened them, — 
received orders to retire (as it is certain he did) from Leonidas, 
that he might escape the coming destruction. Megistias, 
however, though bidden to depart, refused, and stayed with 
the army ; but he had an only son present with the expedition, 
whom he now sent away. 

222, So the allies, when Leonidas ordered them to retire, 
obeyed him and forthwith departed. Only the Thespians and 
the Thebans ^ remained with the Spartans ; and of these the 
Thebans were kept back by Leonidas as hostages, very much 
against their will. The Thespians, on the contrary, stayed 
entirely of their own accord,^ refusing to retreat, and declaring 


^ The celebrity of the Acamanian 
seers has been already mentioned 
(supra, i. 62, note -). To the historical 
characters there enumerated we may 
add the m^dhic Carmis, from whom 
some supposed the Oarnean festival to 
have derived its name (Pausan. iii. 
xiii. § 3; cf. Schol. Theocrit. v. 83, 
and see Lobeck, Aglaoph. p. 310, 
note 

2 Melampus was placed in the gene- 
ration before the Trojan war. He 
maiTied Pero, the sister of Nestor and 
daughter of Neleus. His mythic 
history vrill be found in Horn. Od. xi. 
287-297, XV. 226-242 ; Apollod. i. ix. 
§ 12, II. ii. § 2; Pausan. ii. xviii. § 4; 
Pherecyd. Er. 24 and 75. Vide supra, 
ii, 49. 

® Pausanias relates a tradition that 
the 80 Mycenjeans (supra, ch. 202) 
chose to remain, and thus incurred 
the bitter hostility of Argos (il, xvi. 


§ 4; s. XX. § 2, end). Neither he nor 
Diodorus mentions the presence of 
the Thebans, which, however, cannot 
be doubted. It has been strongly 
argued that these last must have 
remained of their own accord (Plu- 
tarch, ii. p. 865 ; Thirlw’ail, ii. p. 287), 
since Leonidas would have had neither 
motive nor means to detain them. 
Thirlw^all thinks “their first choice 
was on the side of honour, their last 
on that of prudence.” Perhaps their 
first choice was intended to lull sus- 
picion, and at the same time to give 
them that special claim to a recom- 
pense which deserters in the hour of 
battle are considered to possess (vide 
supra, vi. 25) . 

^ This conduct of the Thespians is 
veiy remarkable. They were perhaps 
excited to it in some degree by the 
hope of becoming, if the Greek cause 
prospered, the head of the Boeotian 
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LAST CONFLICT. 
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tliat tliey wonlcl not forsake Leonidas and his followers. So 
they abode with the Spartans, and died with them. Their 
leader was Demophiliis, the son of Diadromes. 

223. At sunrise Xerxes made libations, after which he 
waited until the time when the forum is wont to fill, and then 
began his advance. Ephialtes had instructed him thus, as 
the descent of the mountain is much quicker, and the distance 
much shorter, than the way round the hills, and the ascent.^ 
So the barbarians under Xerxes began to draw nigh ; and the 
Greeks under Leonidas, as they now went forth determined to 
die, advanced much further than on previous days, until they 
reached the more open portion of the pass. Hitherto they 
had held their station within the wall,^ and from this had 
gone forth to fight at the point where the pass was the 
narrowest. Now they joined battle beyond the defile, and 
carried slaughter among the barbarians, who fell in heaps. 
Behind them the captains of the squadrons, armed with whips, 
urged theii* men forward with continual blows Many were 
thrust into the sea, and there perished ; a still greater number 
were trampled to death by their own soldiers ; no one heeded 
the dying. For the Greeks, reckless of their own safety and 
desperate, since they knew that, as the mountain had been 
crossed, their destruction was nigh at hand, exerted them- 
selves with the most furious valour against the barbarians. 


confederacy. There was ahvays a 
jealousy between Thebes and Thesj)!®, 
which broke out strongly upon occa- 
sions (see Thucyd. iv. 133, vi. 95; 
Xen. Hell.’vi. iii. § 1. &c.). 

® Colonel Leake saj'S (N. G. ii. p. 
54) that ^^the descent was not much 
less than the ascent in actual dis- 
tance ; ” only as the gromid was 
better, and the march performed by 
daylight, the time spent was shorter. 
But Herodotus asserts that “the clis- 
tmice was much shorter” This it be- 
comes if the route by Ai lanni be 
taken as the track of Hydarnes, in- 
stead of the more circuitous one 
which Colonel Leake prefers (p. 39). 
He remarks that the circuitous route 


is in fact the quickest. No doubt it 
is to ascendj ; but to descend is a dif- 
ferent matter, as all travellers know. 

® The exact position of this wall is 
difficult to fix. No traces of it are to 
be found. Oolonei Leake suggests 
that it was built a little eastward of 
the western salt -spring, so that the 
current from this spring may have 
flowed along the exterior side of the 
* wail*’ (ii. p. 52). But in that case 
the narrow part of the pass tvould 
have been entirely within the wall. 

Otesias relates the same of one of 
the earlier combats (Bxc, Pers. § 23). 
Concerning the practice itself, vide 
supra, ch. 22, note.^ Aristotle per- 
haps refers to it (Eth. iii. viii. § 5 )- 
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224. By this time the spears of the greater nnmber were all 
shivered, and with their swords they hewed down the ranks of 
the Persians ; and here, as they strove, Leonidas fell fighting 
bravely, together with many other famous Spartans, whose 
names I have taken care to learn on account of their great 
worthiness, as indeed I have those of all the three hundred.^ 
There fell too at the same time very many famous Persians : 
among them, two sons of Darius, Abrocomes and Hyperanthes,® 
his children by Phratagune, the daughter of Artanes. Artanes 
was brother of King Darius, being a son of Hystaspes, the son 
of Arsames ; and when he gave his daughter to the King, he 
made him heir likewise of all his substance ; for she was his 
.only child. 

225. Thus two brothers of Xerxes here fought and fell. 
And now there arose a fierce struggle betw^een the Persians 
and the Lacedaemonians over the body of Leonidas, in which 
the Greeks four times drove back the enemy, and at last by 
their great bravery succeeded in bearing off the body. This 
combat was scarcely ended when the Persians with Ephialtes 
approached ; and the Greeks, informed that they (kew nigh, 
made a change in the manner of their fighting. Drawing 
back into the nanwest part of the pass, and retreating even 
behind the cross w^all, they posted themselves upon a hillock, 
wdiere they stood all drawn up together in one close body, 
except only the Thebans. The hillock whereof I speak is at 
the entrance of the straits,^^ where the stone lion stands which 
was set up in honour of Leonidas.^ Here they defended tliem- 

s These names were all inscribed on There are two hillocks in the nar- 

a pillar at Sparta, which remained row portion of the pass, both natural, 
standing in the time of Pausanias On one, the eastern, stands the 
(ill. xiv. § 1 ). modem Turkish Ber-veni, or custom- 

^ It cannot be supposed that the house. Colonel Leake regards the 
sons of Darius really bore names so other, which is nearer the Pliooian 
thoroughly Greelc as these. We nrnst wall, and in the very narrowest neck 
either suppose them to bo the Greek of the pass, as more probably the 
equivalents of the Persian names, or scene of the last struggle, and there- 
Persian names distorted into a Greek fore the site of the monument (N, G. 
form. Compare ZoPYiius (supra, vol. vol. ii. x>* 

ill last page). ^ The well-known lines ascribed to 
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selves to the last, such as still had swords using them, and 
the others resisting with their hands and teeth ; till the bar- 
barians, who in part had pulled down the wall and attacked 
them in front, in part had gone round and now encircled 
them upon every side, overwhelmed and buried the remnant 
which was left beneath showers of missile weapons.^ 

226. Thus nobly did the whole body of Lacedaemonians and 
Thespians behave; but nevertheless one man is said to have 
distinguished himself above all the rest, to wit, Dieneees the 
Spartan. A speech which he made before the Greeks engaged 
the Medes, remains on record. One of the Traehinians ^ told 
him, “ Such w^as the number of the barbarians, that when they 
shot forth their arrows the sun would be darkened by their 
multitude.’' Dieneees, not at all frightened at these words, but 
making light of the Median numbers, answered, Our Trachi- 
nian friend brings us excellent tidings. If the Medes darken 
the sun, we shall have our fight in the shade.” Other sayings 
too of a like nature are reported to have been left on record by 
this same person, 

227. Next to him two brothers, Lacedemonians, are reputed 
to have made themselves conspicuous : they were named 
Alpheus and Maro, and were the sons of Orsiphantus. There 
was also a Thespian who gained greater glory than any of his 
countrymen : he was a man called Dith^u-ambus, the son of 
Harmatidas. 

228. The slain were buried where they fell; and in their 


Simonides are nndonbtedly an epi- 
graph. intended for this monument, 
hut it is not certain that they were 
ever inscribed upon it. They show 
the lion to have been an allusion to 
the hero’s name. 

Otjpwv fiev Kupno'roi OvarMV h* ov eyia vvv 
r(p6c rd(/>c^> \atvip tju/Jeyffawy. 

’A/\A’ et pr] Ovfxov 7t' Atiou efxov, Ay dvofx* eJxev, 
OvK av hjih tvix^tp 'T^b’ h-KtOtTiica TTociay. 

(Fr. xxxii. Oaisf.) 

The monument seems to have been 
standing at least as late as the time of 
Tiberius (see the epigram of Bassns 
to which Larcher refers, note ad loc.). 


2 The exaggerated accounts of the 
last struggle afterwards current give 
additional value to the moderate de- 
scription of Herodotus. See Diodorus 
(iv. 10), where the Greeks attack the 
Fersian camp, penetrate to the royal 
tent, and are within a little of killing 
the king. Compare Justin (ii, 11), 
and Aristides of Miletus (Er. 21), who 
said that Leonidas snatched the diadem 
from Xerxes’ head. 

^ Compare Cicero (Tuso. Disp. i. 42), 
who, however, ascribes the words to a 
Persian* , 
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honour, nor less in honour of those w^ho died before Leonidas 
sent the allies away, an inscription was set up, which said, — 

“ Here did fotir thotisand men from 3?elops* land ^ 

Against tliree hundred myriads bravely stand.” 

This was in honour of all. Another was for the Spartans 
alone : — 

“ Go, stranger, and to Lacedasmon tell 
That here, obeying her behests, we fell.” ® 

This was for the LaeedaBmonians, The seer had the follow- 
ing:— 

The great Megistias* tomb you here may view, 

Whom slew the Medes, fresh from Spercheius* fords. 

Well the wise seer the coming death foreknew, 

Yet scorned he to forsake his Spartan lords.” 

These inscriptions, and the pillars likewise, were all set up by 
the Amphietyons, esceijt that in honour of Megistias, which 
was inscribed to him (on account of their sworn friendship) by 
Simonides, the son of Leoju-epes.® 

229 . Two of the three hundred, it is said, Aristodemus and 
Em’ytus, having been attacked by a disease of the eyes, had 
received orders from Leonidas to quit the camp ; and both lay 

Herodotus seem.s to have miscon- 
ceived this inscrij)tion. He regarded 
it as an epitaph upon the Greeks slain 
at Thermopyloe. Hence he sets the 
number of the slain at 4000 (infra, 
vih. 25). But it plainly appears from 
the wording to have been an inscrip- 
tion set up in honour of the Pelo^on- 
'/lesians only, and to have referred to 
all who fought} not merely to those 
who fell. We may derive from it 
a confirmation of the statement made 
both by Diodorus (xi. 4) and Isocrates 
(in two places, Paneg. p. 223, and 
Arcbid. p. 78, ed. Anger.), that a body 
of Lacechemoniaiis accompanied the 
300 Spartans. The Peloponnesians in 
Herodotus's list amount only to 3100. 

Add to these the LacedfEmonians — • 

700 according to Isocrates, 1000 ac- 
cording to Diodorus — ^and we have 
a total in either case entitled to be 
spoken of as 4000. The Helots would 
of course be omitted. 


® This famous inscription is given 
with some little difierence by Lycur- 
gUs (in Leocr. § 28, p. 393), Diodorus 
(xi. 33), and Strabo (ix. p. 622). The 
second line, according to these authors, 
ran thus — 

Kei/xeda Toi? fcetvcov TTGiOofxevoi vofxifxoi^. 

It is this version which Cicero has 
translated in the Tusculans (i. 42) 

Die, liospes, Sparta? nos te hic vidisse jacentes 
Bum sanctis patria? kgihus obsequimur.” 

Simonides was the j>oet laureate 
of the time. All three inscriptions 
are ascribed to bim by other writers 
(see Sohoi. ad Aristid. ii. p. 380, and 
compare Cio. Tusc. 1. s. c.). He 
appears also to have written one of 
his lyiic pieces on the same subject 
(see Diod. xi,. 11). “ Simonides, the 
son of Leoprepes,” is identical v-dth 
the Simonides the Gean ” of Book v. 
oh. 102 (see Sehol. ad Arist. Vesp. 
1402). On his inscriptions at Platsea, 
see book ix. 85, note 




CONBtrCT GF ^'ABISTOBEMUS. 
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at Alpeni in the worst stage of the malady. These two men 
might, had they been so minded, have agreed together to return 
alive to Sparta ; or if they did not like to return, they might 
have gone both to the field and fallen with their eouiitrymen. 
But at this time, when either way was open to them, unhappily 
they could not agree, but took contrary courses. Eurytus no 
sooner heard that the Persians had come round the mountain, 
than straightway he called for his armour, and having buckled 
it on, bade his Helot lead him to the place where his friends 
were fighting. The Helot did so, and then turned and fled; 
but Eurytus plunged into the thick of the battle, and so per- 
ished. Aristodemus, on the other hand, was faint of heart, 
and remained at Alpeni. It is my belief that if Aristodemus 
only had been sick and returned, or if both had come back 
together, the Spartans would have been content and felt no 
anger; but when there were two men uith the very same 
excuse, and one of them was chary of his life, while the other 
freely gave it, they could not but be very wroth with the 
former. 

230. This is the account which some give of the escape of 
Aristodemus. Others say, that ho, with another, had been 
sent on a message from the army, and, having it in his power 
to return in time for the battle, purposely loitered on the road, 
and so survived his comrades; while his fellow-messenger 
came back in time, and fell in the battle. 

231. When Aristodemus returned to LacedaBmon, reproach 
and disgrace awaited him ; disgrace, inasmuch as no Spartan 
would give him a light to kindle his fire, or so much as 
addi’ess a word to him ; ® and reproach, since all spoke of him 


^ By the es|Di’essioii his Helot,” 
we are to understand the special ser- 
rant {depd^rcay), whose business it was 
to attend constantly upon the Spartan 
warrior (Mhller’s Dorians, vol. ii. p. 
86). Besides the OepdircDv, each Spar- 
tan seems to have been followed to 
the field by sis other Helots (infra, 
viii. 25 note ^ and compare ix. 10 


and 28). 

® Compare the form of outlawry in 
Sophocles: 

^lorSexco-^cttf /Uj/tc '7r{>ocr<p(avGiv rtva, 
ev Oeu)v evxoia-t ixtjre Buaacn 
KOivov iroiGiarOaif xtpvc/3tiB vefj.€tv . — 

(Ed. Tyr, 238-2-1:0. 

^Aripda at Sparta had not the definite 
ohai’acter which it bore at Athens, 
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as the craven.” However, he wiped away all his shame 
afterwards at the battle of Plateea,^ 

232, Another of the three hundred is likewise said to have 
survived the battle, a man named Pantites, whom Leonidas 
had sent on an embassy into Thessaly. He, they say, on his 
return to Sparta, found himself in such disesteem that he 
hanged himself, 

233. The Thebans under the command of Leontiades re- 
mained with the Greeks, and fought against the barbarians, 
only so long as necessity compelled them. No sooner did they 
see victory inclining to the Persians, and the Greeks under 
Leonidas hurrying with all speed towards the hillock, than 
they moved away from their companions, and wdth hands 
upraised^® advanced towards the barbarians, exclaiming, as 
was indeed most true, — ‘‘ that they for their part wished well 
to the Medes, and had been among the first to give earth and 
water to the King; force alone had brought them to Ther- 
mopylae ; and so they must not be blamed for the slaughter 
which had befallen the King’s army.” These words, the truth 
of which was attested by the Thessalians, sufficed to obtain 
the Thebans the grant of their lives. However, their good 
fortune was not without some drawback ; for several of them 
were slain by the barbarians on their first apiDroach ; and the 
rest, wdio w^ere the greater number, had the royal mark 
branded^ upon their bodies by the command of Xerxes, — Leon- 
tiades, their captain, being the first to siifier. (This man’s 
son, Eurymaehus, was afterwards slain by the Plataians, wdieh 
he came with a band of 400 Thebans, and seized their city.)^ 


but depended for its degree upon the 
vote of the people on the occasion. 
The Spartans who suiTendered in 
Sphacteria were punished far more 
lightly than Aristcdemus (Thucyd. 
V. 34). 

^ Vide infra, ix. 71. 

This token of submission is fre- 
quently represented on the Egyptian 
monuments. (See fig. 7, in woodcut 


of note on ch. 61, No. IV. figs. 6, 11.) 
-^[G. W.] 

^ On the custom of brandingpersons 
who were regarded as the property o£ 
a deity, see note^ on Book ii. ch. 113. 
It is a reasonable conjecture that the 
slaves of the Persian king were 
branded, because he had a ^iHasz-divma 
character. (See Blakesley, ad ioc.) 

^ The details of this attack, which 
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234. Tlins fought the Greeks at Thermopyl®. And Xerxes, 
after the fight was over, called for Demaratiis to question 
him ; and began as follows 

"'Demaratus, thou art a worthy man; thy true-speaking 
proves it. All has happened as thou didst forewarn. Now 
then, tell me, how many Lacedaemonians are there left, and of 
those left how many are such brave warriors as these ? Or 
are they all alike?'’ 

^*^0 Eing!” replied the other, ^^the whole number of the 
Lacedaemonians is very great; and many are the cities which 
they inhabit.^ But I will tell thee what thou really wishest to 
learn. There is a town of Lacedaemon, called Sparta, which 
contains within it about eight thousand full-grown men.^ They 
are, one and all, equal to those who have fought here. The 
other Lacedaemonians are brave men, but not such warriors 
as these.” 


was the signal for the breaking out of 
the Peloponnesian war, are given by 
Thucydides (ii. 2-5), who only differs 
from Herodotus by making the num- 
ber of the assailants “ very little ex- 
ceed 300.” 

® Philochorus appears to have enu- 
merated 100 Laconian cities in his 
Atthis (Steph. Byz. ad voo. AWeia. Is 
not Muller mistaken in referring this 
statement to Aiidjt’otion ? See Borians, 
voi. ii. p. 20, E. T.). The Laconian 
population has been estimated at 
66,000 (Clinton, F. H. vol. ii- App. 22, 
.p. 497), and again (Muller, Bor. voL 
ii. p. 45) at 120,000. 

^ At one time the number of the 
Spartans seems to have amounted to 
9000 (Muller’s Borians, vol. ii. p. 45), 
whence the reported creation of the 
9000 lots (wA^pot), which were in- 

Spartans . . . 32,000 . 

Laceclajinonians . . 120,000 

Helots . . . . 224 000 


3t6,GOO 


This would give an average of about 
100 to the square mile, which is 
more than we find in Scotland, less 


tended to support as many families 
(Pint. Ag. c. 5; Lycurg. c. 8, <S;c.). 
At the period of this war they may be 
guessed at 7500, since the 5000 at 
PlatEea were probably two-thirds of the 
whole (ra dvo f^^pri)y the ordinary 
proportion of military contingents at 
critical seasons (Thucyd. ii. 10). Be- 
maratus, naturally enough, a little 
exaggerates this number. By the 
time of the Peloponnesian war the 
nnmber had fallen to less than 6000 
(Thucyd. v. 68, with Muller’s calcula- 
tions, Borians, vol. ii. p. 248, E.T.). 
It afterwards sank stiU lower (see 
Arist. Pol. ii. 6 ; Pint. Ag. o, 5, &c-). 
Muller (Borians, ii. 45) gives the 
following estimate of the population 
of Laconia at the date of the invasion 
of Xerzes : — 

. the full-grown males being . 8,000 
„ „ 30,000 

„ „ 56,000 

94,000 


than in Switzerland, and almost ex- 
actly that which exists in Portugal. 
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“ Tell me now, Demaratns,” rejoined Xerxes, liow we may 
with least trouble subdue these men. Thou must Imow all the 
paths of their counsels, as thou wert once their king.’’ 

285. Then Demaratus answered — ^^0 King! since thou 

askest my advice so earnestly, it is fitting that I should 
inform thee what I consider to be 'the best course. Detach 
three hundred yessels from the body of thy fleet, and send 
them to attack the shores of Laconia. There is an island 
called Cythera in those parts, not far from the coast, concern- 
ing which Chilon, one of our wisest made the remark, 

that Sparta would gain if it were sunk to the bottom of the 
sea — so constantly did he expect that it -would give occasion to 
some project like that which I now recommend to thee. 
I mean not to say that he had a foreknowledge of thy attack 
upon Greece ; but in truth he feared all annaments. Send 
thy ships then to this island, and thence affright the Spartans. 
If once they have a war of their omi close to their doors, fear 
not their giving any help to the rest of the Greeks while tiiy 
land force is engaged in conquering them. In this way may 
all Greece be subdued ; and then Sparta, left to herself, will, 
be powerless. But if thou wilt not take this advice, I will tell 
thee what thou mayest look to see. When thou comest to the 
Peloponnese, thou wilt find a narrow neck of land, wdiere all 
the Peloponnesians who are leagued against thee -will be 
gathered together ; and there thou writ have to fight bloodier 
battles than any which thou hast yet witnessed. If, how^- 
ever, thou wilt follow my plan, the Isthmus and the cities of 
Peloponnese will yield to thee mthoiit a battle.” 

286. Achasmenes, -v^^ho was present, now took the -vnrd, and 
spoke — he was brother to Xerxes, and, having the command 


® Chilon ivas inclnded among the 
soTCo wise men (Plat. Prot. p. 343, A.). 
The maxims “ yya$i (xmvrov” and 
^ were ascribed to him. 

He is said to haye died of joy when 
his son gained the prize at Olympia 
(Plin. vii. 32) . He was contemporary 
with Pisistratns (supra, i. 59). 


The fear of Ohilon was x'ealised in 
the Pelopomiesian war, when the 
Athenians nnder Hicias took posses- 
sion of the island in question (Thucyd. 
iv. 63, 54). This seems to have been 
one of the causes -which most impelled 
them to make peace (ib. v..l4). 


Chap. 234-237. OBJECTION OF ACHiEMENES, l8S 

of the fleet, feared lest Xerxes might he prevailed u|)on to do 
as Demaratus advised — 

“1 perceive, 0 King” (he said), “that thou art listening to 
the words of a man who is envious of thy good fortune, and 
seeks to betray thy cause. This is indeed the common temper 
of the Grecian jieople — ihej envy good fortune, and hate 
power greater than their own. If in this posture of omr affairs, 
after we have lost four hundred vessels by shiiiwreck,® three 
hraidred more be sent away to make a voyage round the 
Peloponnese, om- enemies will become a match for us. But 
let us keep our whole fleet in one body, and it will be dan- 
gerous 'for them to venture on an attack, as they will certainly 
be no match for us then. Besides, while our sea and land 
forces advance together, the fleet and army can each help the 
other; but if they be parted, no aid will come either from thee 
to the fleet, or from the fleet to thee. Only order thy own 
matters well, and trouble not thyself to inquire concerning the 
enemy, — where theywiU fight, or what they wiU do, or how 
many they are. Surely they can manage their own concerns 
without us, as we can om-s without them. If the Laeedse- 
monians come out against the Persians to battle, they will 
scarce repair the disaster which has befallen them now.” 

287. Xerxes replied — “Achsemenes, thy counsel ijleases me- 
weU, and I wiU do as thou sayest. But Demaratus advised 
what he thought best — only his judgment was not so good as 
thine. Never wiU I believe that he does not wish well to my 
cause ; for that is disproved both by his foimer counsels, and 
also by the circumstances of the ease. A citizen does indeed 
eii'V’y any fellow-citizen who is more lucky than himself, and 
often hates him secretly; if such a man be caUed on for 
counsel, he will not give his best thoughts, unless indeed he 
be a man of very exalted virtue ; and such are but rarely 
found. But a friend of another coimtry delights in the good 
fortune of his foreign bond-ffiend, and wiU give him, when 


Supra, eh. 190. 
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asked, tlie kest advice in Ms power. Therefore I warn all 
men to abstain henceforth from speaking ill of Demaratns, 
who is my bond-friend.^' 

238. When Xerxes had thus spoken, he proceeded to pass 
through the slain; and finding the body of Leonidas, whom 
he knew to have been the Lacedsemonian king and captain, 
he ordered that the head should be struck off, and the trunk 
fastened to a cross J This proves to me most clearly, what is 
plain also in many other ways, — namely, that King Xerxes 
was more angry with Leonidas, while he was still in life, than 
with any other mortal. Certes, he would not else have used 
his body so shamefully. For the Persians are wont to honour 
those who show^ themselves valiant in fight more highly than 
any nation that I kndw. They, however, to whom the orders 
were given, did according to the commands of the King. 

239. I return now to a point in my History, which at the 
time I left incomplete. The Lacedaemonians were the fii'st of 
the Greeks to hear of the King's design against their country ; 
and it was at this time that they sent to consult the Delphic 
oracle, and received the answnr of which I spoke a while ago.^ 
The discovery was made to them in a very strange way. 
Demaratns, the son of Ariston, after he took refuge with the 
Medes, was not, in my judgment, which is supported by pro- 
babihty, a well-msher to the LacedaBmonians. It may be 
questioned, therefore, whether he did -what I am about to 
mention from good-wiU or from insolent triumph. It hap- 
pened that he was at Susa at the time when Xerxes deter- 
mined to lead his army into Greece ; and in this way beeom- 


7 The body of the younger Cyrus 
was similarly treated by Artaxerxes 
(Xen. An. lii. i. 17), as was that of 
Crassus by the general of Hyrodes, 
the Parthian king (Plutarch, Tit. Gras, 
c. 32). Gambyses had set the ex- 
ample of ill-treating the body of a 
dead enemy (supra, hi. 16). Accord- 
ing to Aristides of Miletus (Er, 21), 
Xerxes had Leonidas’ heart cut out, 
and found it covered with hair I 


Bones, considered to be those of 
Leonidas, were afterwards brought to 
Sparta by Pausanias, the son of 
Plistoanax (ab. B.c. 440), and were 
deposited in a tomb opposite the 
theatre. Games and funeral orations, 
held annually at the sepulchre, pre- 
served the memory of the hero (Pau- 
san. III. xiv. § 1). 

^ Supra, ch. 220. 
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ing acquainted with his design, he resolved to send tidings of 
it to Sparta, So as there was no other way of effecting his 
purpose, since the danger of being discovered was great, 
Demaratus framed the following contrivance. He took a pair 
of tablets, and, clearing the wax away from them, VTote what 
the king was purposing to do upon the wood whereof the 
tablets were made ; having done this, he spread the wax once 
more over the writing, and so sent it. By these means, the 
guards placed to watch the roads, observing nothing but a 
blank tablet, were sure to give no trouble to the bearer. 
When the tablet reached Lacedsemon, there was no one, I 
understand, who could find out the secret, till Grorgo, the 
daughter of Cleomenes and wife of Leonidas,^ discovered it, 
and told the others. If they would scrape the wax off" the 
tablet,'’ she said, they would be sure to find the writing 
upon the wood." The Lacedaemonians took her advice, found 
the writing, and read it ; after which they sent it round to 
the other Greeks. Such then is the account which is given of 
this matter. • 

^ Supra, Bk. v. 48, ad fin. and 51. 

The marriages of uncles with their 
nieces and nephews with their aunts 
w^ere not uncommon at Sparta. (See 
above^, vi. 71, note t) 

Here we have one out of many 
instances of the common practice of 
wi’iting among the Spartans, so 
strangely called in question by Mr. 

Grote (Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. p. 526, 
and note -) . The constant use of the 
scyiale in the transmission of messages 
is the most palpable of the facts 
which disprove his theory (see the 


‘ Eemarks ’ of Colonel Mure ; and 
compare Schol. ad Thucyd. i. 131; 
Plut. Lysand. c. 19; Aul. Gell. xvii. 
9 ; Corn. Nep. iv. 3, 4 ; Siiidas, ad 
voc. ; Etym. Magn. ad voc.). Of 
course it must be allowed that literary 
pursuits occupied a very diifereiit 
position at Sparta and at Athens ; 
but, despite of the rhetoric of Isocrates 
(Panath. § 83, p. 253), it is probable 
that every Spartan could both read 
and write (Pint. Lycui'g. c. 16 ; Inst. 
Lac. p. 237, A). 
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ESSAY I. 


ON THE OBSCUUER TTHBES CONTAINED WITHIN THE EMPIBE OP 

XERXES. 

1. General diYision of the provinces — Eastern, Western, Central. 2. Tribes 
that require further consideration, chiefly those of the East and Korth, 
3. Account of the Eastern Tribes — viz. (i.) Tlie Eyreanians — (ii.) The 
Parthians— (iii.) The Chorasmians — (iv.) The Sog'dians — (v.) The Arians — 
(vi.) The ijactrians — (vii.) TlieiEgli — (viii.) The Sacce — (ix.) The Caspians 
— (x.) TIio Sagartians — (xi.) The Sarangians — (xii.) The Thamanajans — 
(xiii.) The Pactyans — (xiv.) The Sattagydians — (xv.) The Gandarians — 
(xvi.) The Dadicsn — (xvii.) The Aparytse — (xviii.) The Caspeiri — (xix.) The 
Indians — (xx.) The Paricanians — (xxi.) The Ethiopians of Asia. 4, 
Account of the Northern Tribes— viz. (i.) The Moschi — (ii.) The Tibareni 
— (iii.) The AIacrdnes-“(iv.) The Mosynceci — (v.) The Mares — (vi.) The 
Colchians — (vii.) The Sapeires — (viii.) The Alaroclians — (ix.) The Matieui — 
(x.) The Caspians — (xi.) The Pansicas— (xii.) The Pantimathi — (xiii.) The 
Darita?. 5. Yery obsenre tribes of the Western and Central districts — (i.) 
The Lasoiiians — (ii.) The Cabalians — (iii.) The Hygennes or Hy tonnes — 
(iv.) The Ligyes — (v.) The Orthocorybaiites— (vi.) The Paricanians of the 
tenth satrapy. 

1. The provinces of tlie Persian Empire may be divided most con- 
veniently into tlie Eastern, tbe Western, and tlie Oenti’al. Accepting 
the account of the extent and divisions of the emj^ire given by 
Herodotus in his Third Book, we may say that the Western Pro- 
vinces contained the six satrapies with which the historian com- 
mences his list ; — that the Eastern were composed of seven satrapies, 
which were the seventh, the twelfth, the fourteenth, the fifteenth, 
the sixteenth, the seventeenth, and the twentieth; — and that the 
Central consisted of the remainder.'^ The lines of demarcation upon 


^ Tbe eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, tliirteenth, eigliteonth, and nineteenth 
(see Herod, hi. 90-94). 
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wMcli sncli a division is based are not artificial or arbitrary, bnt 
strongly marked in natnre, being no otber tban tbose two great 
barriers whereby tb.e Persians and tbeir immediate neiglibonrs were 
shut in on tlie right hand and on the left — the low sandy desert ot 
Arabia and Syria towards the west, and towards the east the 
elevated salt desert which occupies the whole centre of the modern 
Iran. By these natural barriers the Persian Empire was physically 
divided for two- thirds of its width, and we have only artificially to 
' ^ prolong the lines thus gained a short distance towards the north, 

in order to complete the separation here indicated. 

2, The geographical position of the principal races inhabiting 
'what are here called the Western Provinces has been approxi- 
mately determined in the earlier portions of this work, more 
especially in the Essay ^ On the Physical and Political Geography 
of Asia Minor. The tribes and nations of the Central Provinces 
from Armenia southwards, have also received their full share of 
attention,^ But the nations of the east, and the nnmerons races 
occupying the more northern portion of the central tract, lying 
as they did at the verge of the empire, remote alike from the 
Greeks and from the chief Asiatic powers, and thus playing a 
very subordinate part in Persian history, have been but seldom 

I mentioned hitherto, and have never been made the subject of 

i sustained consideration. It is proposed now, in order to complete 

; the review of the tribes inhabiting the Persian Empire, which 

; has been commenced and carried on in the two Essays whereto 

I allusion has just been made, to give some account of the northern 

! and eastern races, of their position and limits, and — so far as can 

be done without unduly extending this essay — of their histoxy. At 
the same time the reader’s attention will be directed to certain 
obscure tribes belonging to the central and westeiu provinces, which 
were omitted from the foi'mer review on account of their com- 
parative insignificance. 

3. The number of tribes mentioned by Hei'odotus as inhabiting 
the seven eastern satiupies is twenty ; or, if we include tribes not 
expressly mentioned in the list of the sati’apies, but known other- 
wise to belong to this region, twenty-three. Of these, however, thei’e 
are two — the Utii and the Myci— whose proper position is in the 

^ ToL i. Essay ii. pp. 374-887. : adjacent countries, vol. i. Essay is. 

^ Especially in tlie Essay on the pp. 549-552. 

Geography of Mesopotamia and the 
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central district,^ and who have thns abeadj been noticed. The 
eastern tribes are therefore twenty-one in number, viz., the Hyrca- 
nians, tlie Parthians, the Chorasmians, the Sogclians, the Arians, 
the Bactrians, the .dilgli, the Sacse, the Caspians, the Sagartii, the 
Sarangians, the Thamameans, the Pactyans, the Sattagydians, the 
Gandarians, the Dadicse, the Aparytgg, the Caspeiri, the Indians, 
the Paricanians, and the Ethiopians of Asia. These tribes will be 
considered 

(i.) The HjTcanians, — This people is mentioned by Herodotus 
only twice, ^ and each time in a connection which does but little 
towards fixing their exact locality. In Book iii. they occur among 
the five nations to whom the water of the river Aces is dispensed 
by the Great King, and are thus associated with the Chorasmians, 
the Parthians, the Sarangians, and the Thamanjeans. The exact 
position which they occupy in this list is between the Chorasmians 
and the Parthians ; and their territoiy might therefore be expected 
to lie adjacent to Parthia and Chorasmia. Subsequent writers 
fix it to the south-eastern corner of the Caspian — the modern 
province of Asierahad — from which point they extend it somewhat 
variously. Strabo assigns to Hyrcania a large portion of the low 
plain east of the Caspian, even carrying it beyond the Oxus (Jylimi) 
river. Mela brings it round to the west of the same sea, and makes 
the Hyrcanians border on the Iberians and the Albanians.^ There 
can however he little donht that the true heart of the country was 
always the region about Asterabad,^ where the district and river of 
Otmjdn still retain the appellation of the old inhabitants.'^ It was 

^ See the Map of the Satrapies at opposite Cape Maceta (Musseldom), 

the end of vol. ii The position there but a considerable portion of the 

given to the TJtii depends on their modern Mehrmi^ which seems still to 

identification with the Cxians of retain a trace of their name. 

Strabo and Arrian (sniH'a, Book iii. ® Herod, iii. 117, and vii. 62, ad fin. 

ch. 93, note'^). The Yutiya of the ® Strab. xi. p. 742. Polybius makes 

Beliistun Inscription (col. iii. par. 6), the Oxus the boundary (x. 48). 
though regarded as a district of Persia ^ De Sit. Orb. iii. 5. 

Proper, seems, from its connection ^ especially Strab. xi. pp. 742- 

with Arachosia (par. 9), to have lain 744; Arrian, Exp, Alex. iii. 23 ; Isidor. 

considerably more to the east. The Char. p. 7 ; Agatliem. ii. 6 ; Plm. H, 

Myci too, if regarded as the Malsa of M. vi. 16 ; Ptolem. vi. 19 ; Q. Curt, 

the Insciiptions, who are united with vi. 4, &e, 

the Sacans and Arachosians, would ^ This district has been well de- 
appear to have had a more eastern scribed by Mr. Eraser (Narrative of a 

emplacement than that assigned them Journey into Kliorassan, ch. xxiii. 

in the map. They may have occu- pp. 599-602). It consists of a single 

pied not only the part of the coast richly- wooded and most lovely valley 
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from the passage of Alexander throngli this country, where for the 
first time he came in sight of the Caspian, that that sea acquired in 
the pages of his historians the title which is preferred by Strabo, 
Polybius, Agathemer, and most of the later geographers, of “ the 
Hyi*canian Sea/’^^ The limits of Hyrcania are not very easy to 
determine. Its natural boundaiy on the north seems to have been 
the rocky range which shuts in on that side the valley of the 
Attnih ; on the east it may have reached as far as the 60th or 61st 
degree of longitude ; while on the south it was probably confined 
within the outermost of those parallel ranges of hills which 
stretch from the south-east angle of’ the Caspian to the Hindoo-Koosh 
near CabuL The Chorasmians probably bordered the Hyrcanians 
on the north, the Parthians on the south, while on the east they 
may have come in contact with the Arians of Herat, and with the 
Dadica3, or possibly with the Bactrians. They were clearly an 
ancient Arian race, their country being included (under the name 
of Velirlcdna) among the earliest of the Arian settlements in the 
Zendavesta, their ethnic appellation being significative in the Arian 
ianguage,^^ and the names in use among them being traceable to 
Arian roots.^^ They at no time attained to any distinction,^^ military 
or other, and disappear from history shortly after the time of 
Alexander.^''^ 

(ii.) The Parthians are mentioned by Herodotus in three places ; 


(into which only small glens open from 
the sides), gradnally mdening as it 
descends towards the verdant plain of 
Asterabad, and finally entering the 
plain in about long. 54® 40^ The 
G'urgoAi river flows into the Caspian, a 
little to the north of its south-east 
angle, falling into the bay of Astera- 
bad. Compare the descriptions of 
Strabo S* ^lUpKavia cr(l>6dpc ev^aifxcay 
Kal Kal rh rrvXiov xi. 

p. 741), and Arrian 17 ‘TpKavia 

XC^pa eV apiorrep^ tt^s 6M rrjs eVl 
BdKrpa (pepoi^ffTjS’ Kal ry pdp op^siv 
aTTsipysTai dacretn Kal rp 8e 

TTediop avTTjs KaQ’fjKei €S re iirl r^v jie- 
ydXrjy r^v ravry BaKacra-aVy Exp. Alex, 
in. 23). 

Strabo uses both names (xi. p. 740, 
&c.), but most commonly adopts the 
later title. Polybius knows only the 
later (v. 44, 48, and 55). Agathemer 
uses the earlier most frequently, but 


in his formal account of all the known 
seas (i. 3), has tlie expression ^ 'Tp/ca- 
vla ^roi Kacnrla daXacrca^ 

See Yol. i, p. 557. 

Ibid. p. 700, § vii., note 
Ibid, note The root carta in 
their chief city Zadraearta (Arrian, 
iii. 25), is probably the Persian glierdy 
which is found in such names as 
Derahglierd, VelazgJierd, &c. Of course 
it is also the Armenian certay found in 
Tigranocerta, 

Quintus Omtius calls them ‘‘ a 
warlike nation ” (gens beilicosa, vi. iv. 
§ 15), and remarks upon then* eavahy 
as ‘‘ excellent ” (iii. ii. § 6 ). But they 
do not seem to have really offered any 
serious resistance to Alexander (cf. 
Arrian, Exjx Alex. iii. 23-25). 

Their country is, however, still 
found imder its old name of Hyrcania 
{XJrkwKiieh) in Yacut (ab. a.d. 1250- 
1300). 
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first, as joined in tlie same satrapy witli tlie Cliorasmiaiis, tlie Sog- 
dians, and tlie Arians of Herat; secondly, as obtaining a share of 
the waters of the river Aces, in common with the Ohorasmians, 
Hyrcanians, Sarangians, and Thamanasans ; thirdly, as united 
with the Ohorasmians, under one and the same commander in the 
army of Xerxes These notices all tend to place them towards the 
north-eastern frontier ; hnt the second alone is of use in definitely 
fixing their position. They there occur betiveen the Hy rcamans and the 
Samngums ; and this seems to have been exactly their proper locality. 
They dwelt along the southern flank of the Elburz range, in the 
district now called Aiah, or “ the Skirt, a district capable of a 
high cultivation, and strewn with the ruins of magnificent cities, but 
now nearly a desert. Their western limit is said to have been the 
Caspian Grates, while their e.astern was the tenutory of the Aaaans 
(Heratees) ; on the north they had the Hyrcanians for neighbours ; 
on the south they melted into the great desert of Khorassan, beyond 
which, on the Uaroot-md, or river of Siibzawur, were the Sarangians.^ 
This location agrees perfectly with aU the notices of good authorities. 
The lists of Darius join Parthia with Sarangia, Aria, and Sagartia,^ 
while a part of the narrative of the Behistun Inscription unites it 
closely with Hp^cania.^ Again, Alexander^s historians relate that at 
the time of his expedition it was under the government of the same 
satrap with Hjrcania.*^ Strabo ^ and Pliny are more distinct, and 
thoroughly in accordance. The notice of the latter is particularly 
clear and valuable : — “As regards the Parthians,’’ he says, “ Parthia 
has always been the country lying at the foot of the mountains 
which we have so often mentioned, whereby all those nations are 
encompassed. It is bounded on the east by the Arians, on the south 

Herod, iii. 93. 

^7 Ibid. iii. 117. 

Ibid. vii. 66. 

Supra, Tol. i. p. 557. Mr, Eraser 
gives tlie following description of this 
district : — These mountains (the El- 
burz), although they present to the 
desert their loftiest face, still sweep 
down in a manner so gradual near 
their base, as to afford, in the valleys 
and ravines they include, as well as at 
their feet, a quantity of rich land, 
watered by numerous rivulets, which 
once was well peopled and cultivated. 

This strip of country has been termed 
by the natives the Attocli^ a word sig- 


nifying * a skirt ’ as of a garment ; and 
it contained the considerable tmvns of 
Hissa, Abivercl, Diroom, Mehmeh, with, 
their dependant villages, all of which 
are noiv in ruins.” (Journey into 
Khorassan, p. 245). 

20 Strab. xi. p. 749. 

^ Compare Ptoiem. vi. 5 ; Strab. xi. 
p. 751 ; Agathem. ii. 6, &c. 

2 Supra, Book iii. ch. 94, note 

® Col. ii. par. 16 (supra, App. 
Book iii. Essay iv. note (C). 

^ Arrian, Exped. Alex* iii. 23. Alex- 
ander himself continued the union 
(ibid. iii. 22). 

5 See Strab. xi. pp. 749, 750. 
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by Carmania and Ariana, on tbe west by tbe Pratitse (?), wbo are a 
race of Medes, and on tbe nortb. by tbe Hyrcanians.”*^ Tbe only 
difficulty here is tbe extent southwards, wbicb is carried somewbat 
further than by most writers. 

Tbe Partbians were one of the most important of tbe tribes 
included within tbe limits of tbe Persian Empire. They appear 
to have belonged to tbe primitive race of Scyths,"^ whom tbe Arian 
immigrants bad in general exterminated or reduced to subjection. 
By some peculiar inherent strength they preserved themselves intact 
while their kindred elsewhere was absorbed or perished; and 
patiently biding their time succeeded, after, tbe lapse of about five 
centuries, in exchanging situations with their masters. Tbe estab- 
lishment of tbe Parthian kingdom of the Arsaeidm inverted the 
position of tbe old Scytbic race and their Arian conquerors, giving 
predominance to barbarism over comparative civilisation, and sub- 
jecting Western Asia, from the Euphrates almost as far as the 
Indus, to the oppressive yoke of a coarse and rude people. The 
Parthian conquests were very gradually effected; and some of them 
were maintained only for a short period. We possess no clear 
account of the extent and arrangement of thmr empire; but the 
“Parthian Stations” of the native writer Isidore of Charax (who 
lived about b.c. 150) show that it ‘reached from the Euphrates to 
the Affghau mountains ; and there is reason to believe that in the 
most fiourishing period it extended over the greater portion of 
Western Asia. The route which Isidore describes passed through 
nineteen districts,^ viz., Mesopotamia (which included Babylonia), 
Apolloniatis, Chalonitis, Media, Cambadena, Media Superior, Media 
Bhagiana, Choarena, Comisena, Hyrcania, Astabena, Parthyena (or 
Parthia Proper), Apavarcticena, Margiana, Aria, Anava, Zarangiana 
or Drangiana, Sacastana, and Arachosia. The struggles of the 
Partbians against Rome, the defeat of Crassus, their losses in the 


® H. IsT. vi. 25. “ Quod ad Parthos 

attinet, semper fait Parthia in radi- 
cibus montium ssepias dictoram, qai 
omnes eas gentes praotexiint. Habet 
ab orta Arios, a meridie Carmaniam 
et Arianos, ab oceano l^ratitas Medos, 
a septemtrione Hyrcanog,” Com- 
pare Isidor. Chax. p. 7, where Par- 
thyene evidently represents this same 
district. 

^ See voL i. pp. 675, 676, The name 
VOL. IV. 


of the Parthian whom Alexander made 
satrap, which was Amminapes (Arr, 
Exp. Al. iii. 22) or Menapis (Q. Cnrt. 
vi. 4, ad fin.), is decidedly more 
Scythio than Arian. 

s Mans. Parfch. pp, 1, 2, Plm. (H. 
N. vi. 25), and SolimivS (Polyhist. c- 
69), say that the number of the pro- 
vinces was eighteen ; but they do not 
enumerate them. 


O 
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reiga of Trajan, tlieir subsequent recovery of all that they bad lost 
fx’om Adrian, and tbeir final re-subjection by tbe Persians, are well- 
known circumstances in tbeir bistory, and scarcely require more 
than a passing notice. They maintained tbeir independence for 476 
years (from B.G. 250 to A.n. 226) ; and during this period, which 
coincided with tbe acme of Rome’s greatness, were almost tbe only 
enemy that she feai'ed, or at whose bands she suffered serious 
defeats. On tbe conquest of Arsaces XXX. (Artabanus lY.) by 
Artaxerxes, tbe son of Sassan, tbe empire of tbe Partbians, ceased ; 
and with its disappearance we lose all trace of tbeir existence as 
a nation. 

(iii.) Tbe Cborasmians were a primitive Arian race,^ as is 
evident from tbe mention of tbeir country {Kliairizao) among tbe 
earliest settlements of that people.^ They seem in tbe time of 
Herodotus to have occupied tbe low desert north of Hyrcania, 
which is still called “tbe desert of KharesmJ^^ This position 
entirely suits all tbe early notices. Tbe fourth Fargard of the 
Yendidad joins Khairizao with JSaroyti (Aria), Gugdlia (Sogdiana), 
and Merv (Margiana).^ Tbe lists of Darius unite it with Aria, 
Bactria, Sogdiana, and Sarangia.^ Herodotus attaches it to 
Hyrcania, Partbia, Sogdiana, and Aria.® Xo situation harmonises 
these various statements so well as that above assigned to the 
country. It was probably bounded on tbe south by Hyrcania ; on 
the east by Sattagydia, Bactria, and Sogdiana; on the north by 
the desert between tbe Caspian and the Aral; on tbe west by 
tbe Caspian. Chorasmia was not visited by Alexander, since it 
had nothing to tempt him, and lay too much to the left of bis 
route. It bad by this time shaken off tbe Persian dominion, and 
was under a native king, Pbarasmanes,^ who made overtures 
to Alexander which were favourably entertained. According to 
Arrian, this monarch stated that bis dominions extended to tbe 
borders of Colchis and tbe country of the Amazons (!), and offered 


^ See vol. i. Essay xi. p. 700. 

^ Bumonf’s Conmieiitaire snr le 
Ya^na, notes, p. cviii. 

^ Eraser’s Khorassan, p. 242, and 
Appendix B. p. 58 ; Wilson’s Ariana 
Antiqna, p. 129. Eor a description of 
this country, vide supra, vol i. p, 568, 
note 

^ Bamouf, L s. c. 


® See vol. ii. p. 487, note 
® To Parthia, Sogdiana, and Aria, 
in the list of satrapies (iii. 93), to 
Hyrcania in the account of the river 
Aces (iii. 117), to Parthia in an 
especial way, in the account of the 
army of Xerxes (vii. 66). 

7 Adrian, Exped. Alex. iv. 16. 
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to conduct Alexander to tliose parts ; but bow tlie boast was under- 
stood does not appear; and there is no evidence to show that 
Chorasmia ever reached northward further than the latitude of the 
Sea of Aral. Strabo indeed includes the Chorasmians among tbe 
SacfB and Massagetse ; but still he seems to make them border upon 
Bactria and Sogdiana,^ so that his evidence does not reallj eonfiiet 
with that of the earlier writers. Ptolemy places them in Sogdiana, 
on the banks of the Oxus.® By his time they had evidently become 
a very unimportant tribe. 

The Chorasmians cannot be said to have a history. Nothing 
definite is known of them after the time of Alexander d It is 
probable that they formed a part of the semi-Greek Bactrian king- 
dom (founded B.o. 254), and perished under the attacks of the 
nomade races from the north, by whom that kingdom was over- 
thrown. 

(iv.) The Sogdians, like the Hyrcanians and the Chorasmians, 
were an Arian race. Their country, called Qugdha in the Zenda- 
vesta, is the very earliest of the Arian settlements.^ It lay next to 
Bactria, which it always follows in the lists of Darius,® being 
separated from it (according to Eratosthenes by the Oxus. Sog- 
diana was represented by him as extending from the Oxus 
{Jyhun) to the Jaxartes being bounded on the north by 

Scythia, and on the south by Bactria. Eastward it appears to have 
reached as far as the Bolor range, while westward it may perhaps 
have extended to the Aral. This region is still called the Yale 
of Soghd by the Mahometans.^ Its ancient capital, Maracanda,® is 
continued in the modern city of SoMiarlmnd ; and in general 
position and extent it may be regarded as nearly corresponding 
to the present kingdom of Bokhara. The Sogdians are by most 


® Strab. xi. p. '74>7. Tov Be rap 

Macrffayeraip koI reap ^aKoip edpovs Kal 
ot "^Arracrm fcal ol Xcapderfitoii eis oi/s 
aTrh reap Ba/crpiapup Kal reap ^oyBiavm 
iepvye 

® Geograph. vi. 12. 

^ The great Kliaresmiau empire, 
which was destroyed by Genghis IChan 
about A.D. 1224, gave to the name 
Chorasmia or Kkaresm^ a glory pre- 
viously unknown to it. This empire 
derives its ordinary designation &om ' 
the capital city Kharesm (or Urgunge) 
which had kept the old name of the 


country. But it may be questioned 
whether the people had really any 
close connectionwith the ancient Cho- 
rasmian race. 

® It is the first settlement occupied 
after the primitive abode of ihe race 
(Aryanem vaejo). See above, vol. i. 
p. 699. [Curiously enough the word 
means first or ^‘^head’^ in the 
Hamitic Babylonian. — H. 0. B.j 
® Supra, vol. ii. p. 487, note 
^ Ap. Strab. xi. p. 748. 

SeeWilson’sArianaAntiqua,p. 129. 
® See Arrian, Exped. Ales, iii. 30. 
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wiiters connected in a verj special way with the Bactrians ; ^ and 
it may be suspected that at an early period the two provinces were 
united in a single satrapy. The nations strongly resemble one 
another;^ but the Sogdians are of a coarser type, and in military 
reputation fall short of their neighbours. Still they offered a 
respectable resistance to the army of Alexander,^ and were among 
the last of the tribes reduced by him before he quitted Bactria 
to attack the Indians.^ Sogdiana formed a part of the Bactrian 
kingdom which arose out of the ruins of Alexander's empire, and 
became thenceforth merged in that country, whose fortunes it 
followed, 

(v.) The Arians. It has been already noticed® that the specific 
name of this tribe was in reality quite distinct from the general 
ethnic title of Arian, which belonged to the Bactiians, the Medes, 
the Persians, the Hyrcanians, the Chorasmians, the Sogdians, the 
Sarangians, and to many other nations. There is an initial h in the 
one case which is wanting in the other, and there is further a root- 
letter u Qv V ill the special which has no correspondent in the 
general name ; but though the resemblance of appellation appears 
to be accidental, there is no reason to doubt that the people in 
question were a branch of the great Arian stock. Their country 
is found, under the name of JEEaroyii, in the Zendavesta, among the 
earliest Arian settlements, in conjunction with Sogdiana, Margiana, 
and Chorasmia. They are always classed with Arian races — in the 
Inscriptions with the Sarangians, the Bactrians, and the Choras- 
mians;® in Herodotus with the Sogdians and the Bactrians;^ in 
Strabo ^ and Isidore of Charax ® with the Margians. The modern 
Heratees, who inherit their name, are probably in some measure 
their descendants ; and they are certainly an Arian people. 

The Aria of Herodotus does not appear to have been an extensive 
tract. It was probably bounded by Parthia upon the west, by 
Chorasmia upon the north, by Sattagydia and the country of the 
Dadicse and Aparytm on the east, and by the Thanianmans upon the 
south. Strabo gives it a length of 2000, with a breadth of only 


Gomparo Arrian, Exp. Al. iii. 8, 
lY. 1 and 17 ; Stmb. xi. pp. 747, 748 ; 
Plin. H. IT. vi. 17 ; Agathemer, ii. 6 ; 
Q. Curt. III. ii. § 9, &c. 

^ Strabo says, fihv TtaKaihv ov TroAh 
to7s ^iois Kal ro7s edecri rap 
pofiddap of re :$oySiaPol ml oi Ba/erptapol, 
/niKphp Sfjim ^p.ep{&repa ^p rd rap BaK- 


rptavap, 

^ Ai-rian, Exp. AL iii. 30, iv, 1, &c. 
1 Ibid. iv. 18, 19. 

- Supra, vol. i. p. 699. 

^ Supra, Yol. ii. p. 4S7, note 
^ Herod, iii. 93, and yii. 66, 

® Strab. xi. pp. 750, 751. 

® Mans. Parth, pp. 7, 8. 
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300 stades7 extending it along the southern flank of the mountain 
chain which here bounded Bactriana (the 'Paro^pamistis)^ probably 
from about Oliorian to the sources of the Arius river (the modern 
Meri-rud), Ptolemy inclines it, apparently, a little more to the 
west ; ® but in the main agrees with Strabo. There can be little 
doubt that these Arians occupied the southern skirts of the Elburz 
range, and the fertile country between that range and the desert, 
immediately to the east of the Parthians,^ extending thence along 
the valley of the Heri-rud to some distance above Herat ; but their 
exact bounds on either side it is impossible to determine.^ They 
have never been a distinguished people ; but they oflered a stout 
resistance to Alexander, ^ and appear at that time to have consti- 
tuted a distinct satrapy.^ 

(vi.) The Bactrians are the most distinguished of all the tribes on 
the north-eastern frontier. Various stories have come down to us 
attesting the belief of the Greeks in the power and importance of 
Bactria during the Assyrian period but no great value can be 
attached to these tales, which are probably devoid of any historic 
foundation.® The Zendavesta however shows that the Arians settled 


^ Sfcrab. xi. p. 751. 

® Geograph, vi. 17. 

® Ptolemy bounds Aria on the west 
by Parthia and Car mania (1. s. e.). 
But this is because he extends Gar- 
mania so as to include in it almost the 
whole of the desert. Strabo, proceed- 
ing eastward from the Caspian, de- 
scribes Aria directly after Parthia. 
Isidore of Charax has two districts 
between them, Apavarctic^ne and Mar- 
giana (i)p. 7, 8). Bnt Apavarcticene 
was a part of Parthia (Ptol. vi. 6), and 
Margiana bounded Aria upon the north 
(ibid. cb. 17). 

^ The heart of Aria was probably 
always the country about Herat. 
This is a rich well-watered valley, 
the length of wliich is about 30 miles, 
and the breadth 15, the whole being 
covered with villages and gardens.** 
Here, “ besides abundance of the finest 
fruit-trees, the mulberry-bush is cul- 
tivated to a great extent, for rearing 
silk-worms ; wheat and barley are 
plentiful ; pasture of the best quality 
abounds in the mountains, and all the 
necessaries of life are cheap and 


plentiful. The assafcetida plant grows 
in great quantities upon the plains and 
hills all around the city.*’ (Fraser's 
Khorassan, Appendix B., pp. 30-32. 
Compare Perrier’s Caravan Journeys, 
p. 139, and p. 165). 

2 Arrian, Exp, ii. iii. 25 and 28. 

3 Ibid. ch. 25. 

4 Diodorus, apparently following 
Ctesias, makes Sinus march into 
Bactria and contend, for some time 
doubtfully, with its king Oxyartes 
(ii. 6), who is finally reduced by Semi- 
ramis. Justin (i. 2) and Cephalion 
(Fr. 1) have the same story, but call 
the king Zoroaster, and identify him 
with the founder of the Magian re- 
ligion. Again, Diodorus makes the 
success of Arbaces, in his attack on 
Nineveh, depend mainly on the assist- 
ance which he receives from the 
Bactrians, who have been summoned 
to aid the Ninevites, but Join their 
assailants (ii. 26, et seqq. Compare 
vol. i. p, 401.) 

5 It is noticeable, however, that the 
Persian traditions made Bactra their 
earliest capital, in the times anterior 
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in the comatiy at a yery early date: ^ and there can he no doubt 
that the historical Bactrians were of that remarkable race.*^ They 
are spoken of as a powerful people in the time of Cyrus, who looked 
upon their subjection as a matter which he could not safely intrust 
to his lieutenants.^ The Persians always regarded them as among 
the bravest and most warlike of the nations whereof their empire 
was composed ; ® and the Bactrian satrapy seems to have been com 
sidered as a sort of royal appanaged In the final struggle of the 
Persians against Alexander, the Bactrians played a very conspicuous 
part ; ^ and it was no doubt as much owing to the energies of the 
race as to the advantages of position, that the Grreek governors 
appointed by the Seleucidae were able to assert their independence, 


to Kei KhoBrii or Cjrns; and tliat 
General Perrier observed among the 
ruins, bricks with cimeiform inscrip- 
tions (Caravan Journevs, p. 207). 

® Supra, Yol. i. p. 697. The Bac- 
trians are also celebrated nnder the 
name of Bahlikas, in the early legends 
of the Hindoos (Wilson’s Ariana 
Antiqna, p. .1.25) ; but these do not 
reach much beyond the 3rd or 4th 
century u.c. Ko satisfactory meaning 
has yet been found for the name 
Bactria. Burnouf (Comment, p. cxii.) 
derived it from a Zend word, apaktam, 
which means north.” But Bactria is 
only called by a name at all closely 
resembling this in the Armenian geo- 
gi’aphy, which is not likely to have 
preserved the real Zend title. The 
true ethnic root is probably only 
Bakhf the ~di of the Zendavesta, the 
4rish of the AcliEemenian tablets, and 
the -rpia of the Greeks being mere 
locati're suffixes. But what Bakh 
means is uncertain at present. Haug 
makes it eqnivalent to lec/lie, which in 
Zend is ^‘fortunate.” (Tide supra, 
App. Book vi. 'Note A, sub voc. Ba- 
GA5US j and compare Bunsen’s Philo- 
sophy of History, vol. iii. p. 480.) 

" Supra, vol. i. p. 698. 

s Herod, i. 153. Ctesias professed 
to relate some of the circumstances of 
this war (Pei’sic. § 2) ; but no de- 
pendence can be placed on his narra- 
tive. 

* The Bactrians were among the 


troops selected by Mardonius on the 
retreat of Xerxes (Herod, viii. 113). 
They held the left wing at Arbela 
(Arrian, Exp. Al. iii. 11), where they 
greatly distinguished themselves (ibid, 
c. 13; Q. Curt. rv. xv. § 18). Arrian 
(Peripl. Mar. Erythr. p. 27), if it be 
he, calls them fxaxi}xd>ra.roy %Qvos. 
Strabo regards them as similar in 
character to the Scythians (xi. pp. 
752, 753), and Q. Curtins thus de- 
scribes their habits : — Sunt autem 
Bactriani inter illas gentes promptis- 
simi ; horridis ingeniis, multhmque a 
Persarum luxu abhorrentibus, siti 
baud procul Scytharum bellicosxssima 
' gente, et rapto vivere assueta: sem- 
perque in armis errant” (Tit. Alex. 
IV. vi. § 3). 

^ According to Ctesias (Exc. Per. § 
8), Baetiaa, Chorasmia, Parthia, and 
Carmania, were conferred by Cyrus 
upon his . second son, Tanyoxarces 
(=Smerdis). Afterwards, in the 
reign of Xerxes, we find his brother 
Masistes in possession of the Bactrian 
satrapy (Herod, ix. 113). Again, 
upon the death of Xerxes, it appears 
that another bi'other, Hystaspes, had 
received the government (Hiod, Sic. 
xi. 69). Dadarses, however, the 
satrap of Bactria under Barius Hys- 
taspes (Beh. Inscr. col. iii. par. 3), 
was not, so far as we know, of the 
royal house. 

® Arrian, Exp. Al. iii. 29, iv. 17 and 

22 . 
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and to establisli a Bactrian kingdom, wbick certainly continned for 
above a century. In tbe course of time they bave yielded to tbe 
doodnf TM.ar immigration, ever pressing southward from tbe Asiatic 
steppes; bnt in the non-Tatar popnlation of the country about 
Balkh, whose language is decidedly Arian,^ we probably have the 
representatives and descendants of the great Bactrian nation. 

The geographical limits of Bactria are for the most part well 
marked and defined. Sogdiana bounded it on the north, being 
separated from it by the Oxus or lyMnitiYev ; ^ the Hazarah moun- 
tains (called anciently Paropamisus ®) was its limit upon the 
south ; ^ on the west it was probably bounded by Chorasmia or the 
great desert of Kharesm ; ^ while on the east it was shut in by the 
snowy chain of Bolor^ which unites the Tliianchaii with the Hindoo- 
KoosJi. Thus it included Badajcshan and Koondooz, as well as the 
Balkh district, to which the ancient name still attaches. It was a 
country of varied character and multiform products. On the east 
and south, extending to the summits of lofty mountain-ranges — 
while on the north it descended into the flat of the Oxus valley, 
and on the west melted into the low sandy desert of Kharesm — it 
had every species of soil and every variety of climate.^ Its capital, 


^ See Professor Muller’s ■Languages 
of the Seat of War ’ (1st ed.), p. 33. 

4 Strab. xi. p. 752 j Pfcolem. vi. 

11 , 12 . 

® Or Paropauisns, according to some 
authors. The word seems fii’st to 
occur in the Babylonian transcript of 
the Behistun Inscription, where under 
the form Paruparaesamta it represents 
and replaces the Persian Gadam or 
Gandaiia (see Sir H. Eawlinson’s 
Babylonian Text of Behistun Inscrip- 
tion, p. XX.). 

® It appears from the travels of 
General Perrier, that no fewer than 
fonr ranges of mountains, only slightly 
divergent, separate between the low 
country towards the Oxus, and the 
fiat region of Seistan, towards Girisk 
and Purrah. (Caravan Jonrneys, pp. 
230, 234, 238, and 24<7 ; and compare 
the map.) It is the second of these, 
as one proceeds from north to south, 
that is here regarded as the main 
range. This is the mountain- chain 
dividing between the valleys of the 


Murgaub and the Heri-rnd, which is 
now known as the Sufeid Koh or 
White Mountain (Perrier, p. 239). 

Ptolemy (vi. 11) bounds it on the 
west by Sfargiana, or the country 
watered by the Murgaub, the ancient 
district of Merv; but the desert of 
Eharesm extends further east than 
the Murgaub, and must have been at 
all times the natural frontier in this 
direction, 

® Q. Curtins thus describes Bactria .* 
“ Bactrianse terrse multiplex et varia 
natura est. Alibi multa arbor, et vitis 
largos mitesque fructus alit. Solum 
pingue crebri fontes rigant ; quas 
mitiora sunt frumento conseruntur, 
caetera armentorum pabnlo cedxmt. 
Magnam deinde partem ejusdem terrse 
steriles arenas tenent. Squaiida sic- 
citate regio non hominem, non fmgem 
alit : qnum vero venti a Fontioo mari 
spirant, quicquid sabuli in eampis 
jacet, converrimt : quod ubi cumu- 
latnm est, magnorum collinm procul 
species est, omniaque pristini itineris 
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Bactra, is represented Tbj the modem Balhh, which is now mostly in 
ruins, hut hears ample traces of it ancient splendour.^ 

(vii,) The iEgli are mentioned hy Herodotus in one passage only, 
wherein they appear as neighbours of the Bactrians.^ There is no 
trace of them either in the Inscriptions or in the Zendavesta. Pos- 
sibly they are the Augali ^ of Ptolemy, whom he places upon the 
«Tas:artes, and therefore the people intended in the passage of the 
Paschal Chronicle which speaks of Alexandria Eschata as being 
eV Alyaiois, ^ Or they may be identified with the JEgMi of Stephen, 
who seem to be the of Straho, and the Geljn or Geli of other 
authors, the inhabitants of the Modern Ghilan*^ In this case we 
may suspect that they were Arians, since Stephen’s -iEgeli are 
^‘a Median people.” ° It is impossible to fix their locality in the 
time of Herodotus. 

(viii.) The SacfB. — It is very dij05cult to locate with any certainty 
the Sacse of Herodotus. In bis notices they are generally connected 
with the Bactrians," upon whom, therefore, it is natural to suppose 
that they adjoined ; hut on which side he intended to place them it 
is not easy to determine. Their conjunction in the list of tbe 
satrapies with certain Oaspians ® might lead us to locate them upon 
the lower Oxns, in the region between that river and the Caspian 
Sea (the modern Khanat of Khiva) ; and this position would suit 
exactly the notice of Hellanicus,® who derives the title of Amyrgii, 
by which a portion of the Persian Sac® were certainly distin- 
guished,^® from a tract called ‘‘ the Amyrgian jpZam,” which they 
inhabited. But ou the other hand, it must be remarked, first, that 
this region has with good reason been already assigned to the 
Chorasmians,^^ who were certainly not Sac® ; secondly, that the 


yestigia intereiint ” (Tit. Alex. vi. iv. 
§ 2^ 27). **Tlie language of the 
most graphic -vyritex'/* says Sir A. 
Bmms, “ could not delineate this coun- 
try with greater exactness ” (Bokhara, 
vol. i. p. 245). A detailed account of 
the whole region will be found in 
Eerrier (pp. 197-230). 

^ See Ferrier’s Caravan Journeys, 

pp. 206-208. 

® Herod, hi. 92, ad fin. 

® Geograph, vi. 12. 

^ Tide supra, vol. h. p. 486 note \ 

® Strab. xi. p. 734 ; Pint. Tit. 
Pomp. c. 35; Plin. H. H. vi. 16; 
PtoLvi, 2, 


® Steph. Byz. ad voc. hlyriXoL 

^ Herod, i. 153, vii. 64, yiii. 113, 
and ix. 113 ; compare Arrian, Exped. 
Al. hi 8. On the general subject of 
the Sac®, see below, Essay h. 

® Hero A hi, 93. 

® Fr. 171. ’’Afiiipyioyj ireBlou 'taKoiv. 

See Herod, vii. 64 (^ourovs 5e, 
^ovrm ^icvdas ^Afxvpyiovs, Sdc/cas iKoksoi/) 
and compare the Hakhsh-i-Eustam 
Inscription (par. 3; infra, p. 250). 
where the Saka JSumamrga are men- 
tioned. 

Supra, p. 194. 

^ Strabo indeed says, rov Se rap 
Macrmyerm ml r&y ^Bmvs ml ol 
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Caspians joined witli the Sacans are not those from whom the sea 
derived its name,^ and therefore may have dwelt at any distance 
from it ; and, thirdly, that the ^exandrine geographers knew of 
no Saca3 south of the Oxus.^ The country beyond the Jaxartes is 
that usually assigned to them by these writers; but this cannot 
be the Sacia of Herodotus. It is too remote from Bactria ; and besides, 
Herodotus assigns it to the Massagetae,^ who "were not Scythians,^ 
and were not subject to Persia.^ There remain two tracts between 
which our choice lies : one is the district between the lower Oxus 
and the lower Jaxartes, which has been regarded above as a part of 
Sogdiana,^ but which may possibly be the Sacia of Herodotus’ time. 
It is a low plain, like the country south of the Oxus, so as to answer 
the description of Hellanicus; and it approaches, if it does not 
adjoin, Bactria. This whole tract, however, except along the river- 
courses, is an arid desert, andean never have supported more than a 
very scanty population. The other is the region east of the Bolor 
range — the modem kingdoms of Kachgar and Yarlcand, the most 
western portion of Chinese Tartary. This seems to be the Sacia of 


*Arr(ia'wt (?) Ka\ 6t Xofpds/aioL (xi. p. 

747) ; but this statement is of little 
value. The Chorasmians could not be 
at once Massagette (Arians) and Sacee 
(Turanians) ; and if we must connect 
them with either, it should be with, 
the former rather than with the latter 
people. 

The Caspians, from whom the sea 
derived its name, are undoubtedly 
those whom Herodotus places in his 
11th satrapy (hi. 92). They dwelt 
towards its south-ires^ angle, in the 
modern Ghilan (infra, p. 228). 

2 Arrian’s Scyths (whom he identi- 
fies with the Sacse, iii. 8) dwelt north 
of the Jaxartes (iv. 1 and 4). So the 
Sacm of Eratosthenes (ap, Strab. xi. p. 

748) , who are separated by the Jaxar- 
tes from the Sogdians. Strabo is less 
clear, but brings the Scythian con- 
querors of the Grseco-Bactrian king- 
dom airh rrji itepaias rod ^la^dprov r9)s 
Kara, "XoLKas /cat ':S,oydLavohs, %v Kar e ?- 

Xov 'StOLKaL (ibid. p. 744). There 
were, of course, Sacm in Armenia, the 
Sacesinse of Arrian (Exp. Al. iii. 8), 
who adjoined on the Medea and the 
Cadusians (comp. Strab. vi. pp. 745, 


767, &c. ; Piin. H, N. xi. 10 j and Ptol. 
V. 13) . But these cannot be the Sacas 
whom Herodotus joined with the Bac- 
irians ; and indeed they are never 
called Sacse, but Sacesinse or Sacas- 
sani ; and their coxmtry is not Sacia, 
but Sacassene. Strabo a|)pears to 
regard these Scyths as a remnant of 
the invaders who held dominion in 
Upper Asia for 28 years, but were 
subdued by Cyaxares (compare Strab. 
xi. p. 745 with Herod, i. 106). But 
perhaps they were really a remnant of 
the most ancient inhabitants of the 
country. 

3 Herod, i, 201. 

. ^ Ibid. ch. 216. The Massa-Getse 
should by their name be Goths (supra, 
vol. iii, p, 209). That they were 
Arians is shown by the name of their 
prince Spargapises (Herod, i. 211), 
which may be compared with the 
Spargapeithes of the A-graiTi-yrsi (ibid, 
iv. 78), and of tbe European Scyths or 
Scoioti (ib. ch. 76), whose Indo-Euro- 
pean character has been already 
proved (voh hi. pp. 187-200). 

® Herod, i. 214. 

® Supra, p. 195. 
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Ptolemy^ and Curtins;® and at its eastern position and near 
approach, to Gandaria and India accords -witli the place assigned to 
the Sacce (Saha) in Darius’s lists, ^ it is perhaps on the whole to he 
preferred to the other. The western and northern portions of this 
region are yery mountainous, hut on the south and east it sinks down 
into a vast sandy plain or desert, which extends uninterruptedly 
from about long. 75® to long. 118® E. from Greenwich. 

The Sacai of Persia were prohahly a Turanian race, or at least a 
population in which the Turanian element preponderated/® They 
were among the best troops in the Persian armies, their chief 
weapons being the how and the hattle-axe.^® It appears that some 
time before the invasion of Alexander they had succeeded in detach- 
ing themselves from Persia, and completely establishing their 
independence, so that they fought at Arhela, not as subjects, hut as 
allies of Darius.^® Soon afterwards we find Sacans contending 
without dishonour wdth the army of Alexander ; and about a 
century later, tribes which bore the name subverted the Grteco- 
Bactrian kingdom, and established their rule over the entire tract 
between the Aral and the Indns.^^’' They even ventured to invade 


7 Ptolemy’s Sacia, which he in a 
marked way distinguishes from Scy- 
thia (vi. 13), lies east of Sogdiana, 
and north of Mount Imaus the (Hima- 
laya). Compare Marcian. Heracl. (p. 
25) : 7) iurhs Tayyov rrorafiov 
TrepioplCerai uTth iipHrcoy rtp ^Ipdcp 
6p^L Trapd robs vTrepKeijbLcyovs avrov 
^oyBiavobs teal ^aKas. 

® Vit. Alex. VII r. iv. § 20. 

® See vol. ii. p. 487, note Darius, 
it will be seen, conjoins Sacia, (1) with 
Gandaria and Sattagydia; (2) with 
Gandaria and Mecia ; (3) with India. 

See vol. i. pp. 672, 673. This view 
is not incompatible wuth that main- 
tained in vol. iii. (Book iv. Essay ii. 
pp. 187-200} with respect to the ^ 
ethnic character of the European 
Scyths. The term Scyth, or Sacan, 
is probablynot a real ethnic name, 
but merely a title given to all no- 
mades, like the llyat of modem Persia. 
From the mere term Scyth, therefore, 
we cannot conclude anything as to 
the ethnic character of a people. [In 
the Babylonian transcripts of the 
Achsemenian inscriptions, the term 


which replaces the Salca of the Per- 
sian and Scythic columns is Gimiri 
(query, Gomerites ? ) — a term which 
elsewhere in Babylonian always means 
“the tribes.’* Compare the Greek 
dXXS^vXou — H.C.R.] 

They fought well at Marathon 
(Herod, vi. 113) ; they were included 
among the picked troops of Mardonius 
(ibid, viii. 113), and they distinguished 
themselves at Arbela (Arr. Exp. AL 
iii. 13). It is also to be noted that 
they formed, together with the Medes 
and Persians, the marines of the Per- 
sian fleet (Herod, vii. 184). 

Herod, vii. 64. 

Arrian, Exp. Al, iii. 8. eiirovro 
.... ovx vTri}KQQi .... aXka, Kara 
(rvfifJLaxiay r^jy Aapeiov. 

libid. iv. 4. 

Strabo, xi. p. 745. See Dr. 
Smith’s Geographical Dictionary, ad 
voc. Bacteiana. 

Of course these exploits are not to 
be assigned to the Persian Sacse only. 
The Sac8B of th© fifteenth satrapy 
were but the advanced guard of that 
great Scythic or Tatar people which 
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India, but were repulsed with, great loss (b.C. 56)/ after wliicli tliej 
fell under tbe dominion of tbe Partbians, and were finally absorbed 
in tbe kingdom of tbe Sassanidse. 

(ix.) Tbe Caspians are mentioned twice in tbe list of tbe satrapies 
— once in connection witb tbe obscnre tribes of tbe Pansicse, tbe 
Pantimatbi, and tbe Daritse ; ^ and a second time in conjunction 
witb tbe Sac03.^ In tbe former passage there is reason to suppose 
that tbe inhabitants of a portion of tbe tract directly south of tbe 
Caspian Sea — from whom indeed it derived that name — are in- 
tended;^ in tbe latter it has been proposed to alter tbe reading, 
substituting for Caspu either Casii/ or Caspeiri.® But this prac- 
tice of alteration in cases of difficulty, where there is no variation 
in tbe MSS., is always dangerous ; and in tbe case before us tbe 
readings suggested are neither of them remarkably happy. The 
Casii are first mentioned in Ptolemy,’ and then they appear to be 
placed in eastern Thibet, on the borders of China, far beyond the 
utmost limits to which the Persian empire can be thought to have 
extended. The Caspeiri, or people of Cashmere,^ are less remote, 
and they were probably Persian subjects; but still they are not 
likely to have been included in the same satrapy with tbe Sacge, 
whichever view we take of the country occupied by that people.® 


has at all times held nndispnted sway 
in the steppe country of central Asia. 
The Scythic influx of the first and 
second centuries before the Christian 
era was a movement begun probably 
in the heart of Asia, and extending to 
a multitude of tribes besides those 
who had at one time been subject to 
Persia (Strab. 1. s. c.). Its success 
was chiefly owing* to the vast numbers 
of the invaders, who gradually won 
their waj^ to the Paropamisus, whence, 
in one line, they descended the valley 
of the Helmend to the country about 
lake Zerrah — called from them Sacas- 
tene (Isid. Char. p. 8), which passed 
into Segestan (now jSefstan)— while in 
another they entered India and 
reached the mouths of the Indus, 
where they are placed by Ptolemy 
(vii. 1) and Arrian (Peripl. P, Eryth. 
p. 21, <fec.). 

^ See Wilson’s Arian. Antiq, p. 302, 

2 Herod, iii. 92. 3 Ibid. ch. 93. 

^ Tide infra, p. 228. 


® The reading Casii was, I believe, 
first proposed by Larcher. It was 
adopted by Eennell (Geogr. of Herod, 
p. 302), whence it passed to Beloe and 
the other translators. 

® This conjecture was first made by 
Eeizius (Pref. ad Herod, p. xvi.), who 
supported it by the passage in 
Stephen, where the third Book of 
Herodotus is made an authority for 
Caspeirus as a city of the Parthians 
{Kda"7reip0Sy'iT6Kis Tldp9(t)j/y Trpocrex^^ 'ri? 

'Hpodoros rpir'p). But the cor- 
rection proposed would not justify 
the citation, which really shows a 
reading of KdarT^ipos for KaaTrdrvpos in 
Herod, iii. 102. 

^ Geogi’aph. vi. 15. 

3 Tide infra, p. 211. 

® Though Cashmere is not far from 
the territory of JCashgar and Yarlcand^ 
yet, being completely separated from 
it by the highest ranges of the Hindoo- 
Kooshj it could scai’cely fall into the 
same satrapy. 
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On the whole it seems best to accept the reading as it stands, and 
to suppose that the Caspians, like so many other tribes in this 
part of Asia,^ were divided, part having proceeded westward into 
Ghilcm and Muzenderan, while part abode in more primitive settle- 
ments nearer the original seat of the Arian nation. It is im- 
possible, however, to locate the eastern branch otherwise than 
conjectnraliy. 

(x,) The Sagartians (or Asagafta) were probably the principal 
people of the Great Desert of Iran, which extends from Kashan and 
Isfahan on the vrest, to the SaivoUricd^ or river of Subzawur, on the 
east. They are placed by Herodotus in his great central satrapy 
(the fourteenth), where they are conjoined with the Sarangians and 
Thamanoeans on the one hand, the Utians and Mycians on the 
other.2 This tract is only capable of bearing a vary sparse popu- 
lation ; ^ and the Sargartians were at no time a people of any great 
power or influence. It is i-ather surprising to find that they fur- 
nished to the army of Xerxes as many as 8000 troops (horsemen, 
armed with lassoes^), since, except on this occasion, they are 
scarcely found as a military nation. Their tribes appear to have 
been scattered and isolated. Darius, in one Inscription, ^ conjoins 
them with the Parthians; in another,® represents them as inhabit- 
ing a part of Media. Ptolemy places them immediately to the east 
of Zagros,’’ while Stephen speaks of their occupying a peninsula 
projecting into the Caspian Sea.® By the other geographers they 
are unnoticed. Probably their main locality in the early times was 
the southern skirt of the mountains from the Caspian Gates east- 
ward to about ShaJmid and Bostam^ or the district immediately west 
of Parthia.® Prom this position they commanded all the northern • 
portion of the Great Desert. Hence they had sent colonists to 
accompany the Persians in their great migration, who may have 
been the ancestors of Ptolemy’s Sagartians, immediately to the east 
of Zagros. If Stephen’s authority is allowed, we must suppose that 
the eastern Sagartians, being gradually driven from their country 


^ As the Mardians, the Sagartians, 
the Gandarians, the Arachosians, and 
others, 

2 Herod, iii. 93. 

® Supra, vol. i. pp. 553, 554. 

^ Herod, vii. 85. 

5 The great inscription at Persepo- 
lis. Tide supra, voL ii. p. 487, note 

® Beh. Inscr. col. ii. par. 15 (supra, 


App. Book iii. Note G.) 

^ Geograph, vi. 2. 

^ Steph. Byz. ad voc. '^ayapria. 

® See Justin, xli. 1, where Sagar- 
tani” must be read for “Spartani.” 
[Here their name seems to remain in 
the modern Lasjird or Al Asgird, the 
appellation of a very ancient fort in 
these parts. — H. C. H.] 
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by tlie Partbians, found a refuge in Maze'^deran, where they may 
have occupied the long promontory which forms the northern pro- 
tection of Bay. 

The Arian character of the Sagartians has been proved in a 
former Essay. ^ They seem to have been a tribe very closely akin 
to the Medo-Persic stock. Herodotus tells us that they resembled 
the Persians both in language and dress ; - and we find by the 
Behistun Inscription, that when a pretender to the crown of Sagar- 
tia rose up, he claimed it as a descendant from the Great Median 
prince Oyaxares.® In war they served rather as a portion of the 
Persian contingent ^ than as a distinct people ; and their omissioai 
from some important lists of the provinces ^ may be accounted for 
by their probable inclusion in Media. They are thought to have 
been connected with the Indian Aswas, and are regarded by some as 
the ancestors of the Scandinavian nations.® 

(xi.) The Sarangians. — Concerning the position of this people 
there can be little doubt. They are clearly identical with the 
Zarangi, Zarangsei, or Drangee of Arrian,^ the Drang^ of Strabo® 
and Ptolemy,® who occupy the region directly south of Aria, bounded 
on the east by Arachosia, on the west by Carmania, and on its 
own southern frontier by Gedrosia. They may be recognised in the 
Zaraka of Darius’s Inscriptions,^® who are joined in the lists with 
the Parthians, the Arians, and the Arachosians. Their name is 
derived by Burnouf from the Zend word Zarayo, or Zarayangh^ 
“ sea,” a term which still attaches to the great lake into which the 
Helmend empties itself, called Zerrali by the Persians.^" They were 


^ Tol. i. Essay xi. p. 700. 

2 Herod, vii. 85. 

® Bet. Inscr. col. ii. par. 14. 

^ Herod. 1. s. c. is to{)s 

Uipcras, 

® Ttey are omitted from the BeMs- 
tun and Nalclish-i-Ilnstam lists, only 
appealing in the Persepolitan. (See 
vol. ii. p. 487, note 

® Sec Sir H, Rawliiison’s Vocabulary, 
ad voc. Asagakta (p. 62), 

^ In some editions of Aman (as the 
Tanchnitz) one form only is used, viz., 
Dranga^ (Apdyyai). But the MSS. 
have in iii. 25, 7japayya7oif in iii. 28, 
Apdyyat, and in vi. 17, Zapdyyoi. 

« Strab. XV. pp. 1023, 1025, &c. 

® Oeograph. vi. 19, &c. 

Supra, vol. ii. p. 487, note It 


must be remembered that the Persians 
could not articulate the n before a 
consonant, and therefore said Gadara 
for Gandaria, Ilidush for India, &c. 

Commentaire sur le Ya^na, p. 
xcviii. [As, however, the ancient 
Persian word for sea was daraya, not 
mrayat this derivation can scarcely be 
regarded as sound. — H. 0. E.] 

Gen. Perrier says that this name 
is not kno^vn to the great majority 
of Asiatics ’’ (Caravan Journeys, p. 
429), and that it is only found in old 
Persian authors. The inhabitants of 
the surrounding country, according to 
this writer, now call the lake Mecdiila 
Beistayi, “ the lake of Seistan,’* or 
Mechila Roosteni, “ the lake of Eoos- 
tem,” the great Persian hero. 
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probably tlie occupants of tbe country round the lake, and to some 
extent of tlie banks of tbe streams wbicb flow into it from tbe east 
and north, as tbe Helmend, tbe Haroot-rud, tbe river of FarraJi, tbe 
river of Khash^ &c. — tbe modern province of SeistanJ They appear 
to have been Arians by race,^ and are called by Q. Curtius a war- 
like people ; ” ^ but nevertheless they are among tbe nations which 
oflered ieast resistance to Alexander,^ and are as little distin- 
guished in history as any Arian tribe. 

(xii.) Tbe Tbamangeans are a very obscure people. Herodotus 
mentions them in two places ; first, in tbe list of tbe satrapies, 
where they occur between tbe Sarangians and tbe Utians ; ® and 
secondly, in bis account of tbe river Aces, where they are coupled 
with tbe Sarangians, Partbians, Hyrcanians, and Cborasmians.® 
other ancient author, except Stephen, mentions their name, and 
Stephen merely echoes Herodotus.^ Under these circumstances 
they can only be located conjecturally. Sir H. Eawlinson snspects 
that they are the tribe who gave name to BamagJicm, Bemaivend^ &c.,® 
which would lead us to look for their settlements in the hill conntry 
immediately south of the Caspian. But as this is too remote from 
the territory of the Sarangians, and from the confines of the other 
tribes who used the Aces water, to be the position intended by 
Herodotus, it is perhaps best to suppose that the Thamanasans, like 


^ The following description of Seis- 
tan is given by Gen. Ferrier : — “ Seis- 
tan is a flat country, with here and 
there some low hills. One third of 
the surface of the soil is composed of 
moving sands, and the two other 
thirds of a compact sand, mixed with 
a little clay, but very rich in vege- 
table matter, and covered with woods 
of the tamarisk, saglies, tag, and reeds, 
in the midst of which there is abun- 
dant pasture. These woods are more 
especially met with in the central 
part of the province, through which 
the Helmend and its affluents flow. 
The detritus and slimy soil which is 
deposited on the land after the annual 
inundations fertilise it in a remarkable 
manner, and this has probably been 
the case from time immemorial ” 
(Caravan Journeys, pp. 426, 427). It 
may be added that the productive j 
land is almost confined to the river I 


I courses, while the intermediate coun- 
try is an arid desert very difficult to 
j traverse. The flat country extends 
up the Helmend as far as Girishkj 
whence a line drawn across to Furr ah 
will give the natural limits of Seistan 
in this direction. 

” Supra, vol. i. p. 701. 

. » Yit. Alex. vr. vi. § 36. » Bellicosa 
natio est.” 

^ Arrian, Exp. Al. hi. 28. 

® Herod, iii. 93. 

« Ibid. oh. 117. 

Steph. Byz. ad voc. Ba^avaloi, 
e0i/os Uepcrats v77'>]Koov' 'HpSooros Tplrrj, 

® Memoir on the Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions, vol. ii. p. 62. IDa^nan was the 
Arian correspondent of the Turkish 
Atak, skirt,” and was equally ap- 
plied to the flank of the mountains in 
these parts. The Famani^ or Tha- 
manseans, were the inhabitants of 
this “ skirt.” — H. 0. E.] 
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so manj of tlie other Arian tribes,^ sent colonies along with the 
great migratorj stream which pressed westward,! and thus carried 
their name in that direction, while the bulk of the nation continued 
in their old quarters, occupying a more easterly position. The 
situation which best suits the two notices in Herodotus, and which 
was perhaps formally assigned to the Thaman£eans by Isidore of 
Charax,® is the district south and east of Herat, from the sources of 
the Khasli-rud and the JEarooUrud^ to the banks of the Helmend 
about Oirislc,^ Exactly in this position is found the modern tribe 
of the Taymoim-ees,^ which appears to retain almost unchanged the 
appellation of the ancient inhabitants- 

(xiii.) The Pactyans. — Herodotus has two nations of Pactyans, 
one inhabiting a portion of Armenia,^ and the other adjoining upon 
India.^^ It is the latter with which we are here concerned. Their 
country is said to have been upon the Upper Indus, and to have 
contained the city of Caspatyrus,^ which most writers are inclined 
to identify with the city of Cashmere.® If this identification be 

® As the Sagartians (supra, p. 204), is the Beste or Abestd of Pliny (H. 
the Mardians, and Dropici (supra, vi. 23), the modern Gari (O’msX:) 

vol. i. 413), the Gandarians (ibid. p. and Nis, which is unknown. These 

701), &c. names clearly mark the position of 

^Besides leaving their name along the country, 
the Elburz range in the words above- ^ This resemblance of name may be 
mentioned, the Thamanteans appear merely accidental, for the Taymounees 
to have brought it as far west as the cannot be traced very far back in 

Kurdish mountains, where Agathias Oriental history. Their country was 

has k(£>ijl 7} ®a.}iavS)v (see vol. ii. p. 487, traversed in several directions by 

note 3). Gen. Ferrier, who found it to consist 

By an ingenious emendation com- of a series of mountains, valleys, and 

m.miicated to me by letter, Mons. C. small plains, -well watered towards 

Muller of Paris has brought a passage the east by beautiful lakes and rivers, 

of Isidore to bear on this difficult sub- but becoming drier and more desert 

ject. He observes that our present towards the west. On the south it 

editions of Isidore give, after an ac- terminates abruptly in a range of high 

count of the great Parthian route mountains, which present their steep 

from west to east as far as Aria, the side to the broad plain of 8eista% at 

following — iprevOet/ ^Kvavemy their base, forming a very marked 

"Apeias (Hudson, p, 8), and notes that limit between the high and the low 

these ^Ayavoi are wholly unlmown to country. (See Ferrier, pp, 273, 274.) 
us. He therefore proposes to read ® Herod, iii. 93. 

eyrevBey [©a/^] ayaicav /c.r.A. The ® Ibid. ch. 102. 

mistake might easily arise from the ^ Ibid, and compare iv. 44. 

carelessness of a transcriber. ^ See Dr. Smith’s Geographical 

The towns mentioned by Isidore Dictionary, sub voc. CASPATiitus, and 
of Charax in his account of the Tha- compare Biihr’s Excursus ad Herod, 

mansean country are Phra (4>pa), iii. 102 j and supra, vol. ii. p. 493, 

which is clearly Furr ah; Bis, which, note‘s. 
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approved, Pactyica mtist be regarded as tbe Oasbinere valley, or 
perhaps as that region, together with the valley of the Indns above 
Atto^ih} The name Pactyan has been thought to be connected with 
the word Fushtun, or Fuhtan^^ the title by which the Afghans call 
themselves. 

(xiv.) The Sattagydians are a people entirely unknown to all the 
classical writers except Herodotus. Yet it is certain that in the 
time of Darius they were a nation of considerahle importance. 
They are mentioned in the Achaamenian Inscriptions wherever a 
list of the subject people is given ; ® and we are further told that 
they were among the tribes which revolted from Darius in the 
earlier portion of his reign*^ Their exact situation can only be 
conjectured. Herodotus, by uniting them in the same satrapy with 
the Gandarians,^ who dwelt in Cahool and on the Upper Indus,® 
shows that they must he sought towards the extreme east of the 
empire; and Darius, by attaching them in all his lists to the 
Arachosians, leads us to the same conclusion.^ They probably were 
the chief inhabitants of the high tract extending from Gabool to 
Herat in one direction, and from Sirjpool to the banks of the Hel- 
meud in another. The Inscriptions even seem to extend them 
eastward to Margiana, or the district of Merv. They may perhaps 
be represented by Ptolemy’s Paropamisadse, or occapaiits of the 
mountain-chain of Paropamisus, whom he places between Bactria 
and Arachosia.^ Their name is said to have signified the pos- 
sessors of a hundred cows,”® an appellation sufficiently indicating 
the pastoral character of their country,^® 


^ It is said that boats might de- 
scend the Jeltm, from the lake Widurj 
a little below Cashmere (Diet, of Gr. 
and Rom. Geograph, vol. i. p. 558), 
and that HeroclotuvS may have been 
mistaken about the direction in which 
the stream ran. 

- Malte-Brnn, Annales nonvelles des 
Voyages, tom. ii. p. 344, et seqq. 

s Beh. Inscr. col. i. par. 6 ; Persep. 
Inscr. par. 2 j ISFakhsh-i-Pbiistam Inscr. 
par. 2- 

^ Beh. Inscr. col. ii, par. 2. 

s Herod, iii. 91. 

® See vol. i. p. '701, and infra, p. 210. 

7 The Arachosians are placed by 
Ptolemy west of the Sarangians and 
north of the Gedrosians; they are 


bounded on the east by the valley of 
the Indus, There can be little doubt 
that their country was the modern 
Candahar, or the tract lying upon the 
Arachotus {XIrgliandah) river. (See 
Wilson’s ArianaAntiqua,pp. 156, IS^). 

® Geogra^jh. vi. 18. 

® See Sir. H. Kawlinson’s Persian 
Vocabulaiy, ad voc. Tratagush. 

The region in question is formed 
by a fan-like radiation of no fewer 
than five mountain-ranges from a 
point in the great latitudinal chain of 
Asia, a little to the west of Cabool. 
The most northern of these ranges has 
a direction from S.R.E. to N.W.W., 
the most southern from hT.N.E, to 
S.S.W, The Murgaiihf Heri.rud^ and 
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(xy.) Tlie Grandarians are a yerj remarkable people, and held in 
ancient times a veiy prominent position among the tribes dwelling 
between India and Persia. All the early Sanscrit authorities give 
the name of Bindliu GandJhdra to the country lying upon the banks 
of the Upper Indus and its tributaries ere they issue from the moun- 
tains ; and the term Oatidhdrco continues to be applied to the Cabool 
country in the writings of the Arabian geographers,^ down to the 
12th or 13th century of our era. This then appears to have been 
the primitive country of the G-andarians, and may be regarded as 
their proper abode in the time of Darius, of Hecatoaus, and of Hero- 
dotus.^ Hence, at a very early date, they seem to have sent out 
colonies,^ wdiich accompanied the first Arian emigrants, and settled 
partly on the northern frontier of Sogdiana, where we find them as 
Candari,^ partly in Kliorassan, where we meet with a town called 


ffelmerfd, occupy the valleys between 
the ranges. Gen. Eerricr gives the 
following description of this country 
as seen from the highest of the ridges, 
the Siali-holi.i which bounds the valley 
of the Heri-ritd on the south : — 

“ Standing actually on the highest 
point of the ridge I felt an indefinable 
sensation of adrni ration at the splen- 
did sight thrown in bold relief at my 
feet. There was much variety in the 
maguifioent view, and it was possible 
to see already the details of it. In 
the horizon, and at thirty parsangs 
from us, was the grand peak of 
Tclicilap, which, capped with its 
eternal and unchanging snows, seemed 
to reach the heavens. The high moun- 
tains wiiich %Te had crossed in our 
ascent looked mere hillocks compared 
with tlie distant giant. The district 
^VQ had traversed betAveen us and 
Srrpool was but a spot on the sni'face 
of the country spread out before us ; 
and the chain on which we stood 
stretched B. andW. to a distance that 
exceeded the x^owers of vision to mea- 
sure. An infinity of lo-wer chains 
diverged from the princix)al, and (I 
may say) imperial range, decreasing 
gradual!)' in height towards the north,- 
leaving lovely and productive valleys 
between them, with here and there an 
encampment of the black tents of, the 
nomadic inhabitants, and luxuriant 

VOL. lY. 


verdm*© intersected by streams of 
water shining in the sun like threads 
of silver. All this had such animation 
about it that I felt riveted to the spot 
by the entrancing pleasure of con- 
templating it.’' (Caravan Journeys, 
p. 238.) 

^ See Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, p. 
131 et seqq., and his remarks in the 
Asiatic Eesearches, vol. xv. p. 103, 
Compare Lassen’s Indische Alter- 
thumskunde, p). 423, and his Memoir 
on Bactrian history, translated in the 
ninth volume of the Bengal Asiatic 
Journal (x^art. i. x^- 473, et seqq.). 

^ As Beiadhori, Mass’ondi, Abu Ri- 
han, Edrisi, and Abulfeda (see Sir 
H. llawlinson’s Persian Yooabulaiy, 

p. 126). 

^ Darius specially attaches the Gan- 
darians to the Indians, connecting 
them also with the Sattagydians and 
the Sacans (supra, vol. ii. p. 487, 
note ’’). Hecatmus calls thorn sdpost 
(Fr. 178), and x'iluces the city 
Cuspax^yrus in their country (Fr. 179). 
Herodotus, by uniting them (vii. 66) 
with the PartUians, Ohorasmians-, . 
Sogdians, and Bactrians, seems to 
give them a nortliarih rather than a 
southern emx^laceineiit. 

, Supra, vol. i. p). 701, note 

® Compare Ptolem. Geograph, vi. 12 j 
Plin. H. N. vi. 16 j Pomp. Mel. i. 2. 

F 
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Gadar.i In later times a second movement took place on a grander 
scale. Tlie Gandarians of SindJm GanclMra, pressed upon by tlie 
Yue-Chi^ a Tatar race, relinqnislied tbeir ancient abodes, and mi- 
grated westward, in tbe fifth or sixth century of our era, carrying 
with them their sacred vessel-— the water-pot of Fo — regarded as 
the most holy relic of Buddhism, which they transported from the 
Upper Indus to the vicinity of the Arglianddb? To this new country 
they carried also their name, and here it still remains in the modem 
GandaMry the appellation alike , of the province and the capital. 

The Gandarians seem to be more properly regarded as an Indian 
than as an Iranian tribe. Hence the expression of Hecatgeus, 
Tdpdapaiy "Ij/Zwv and heuce the attachment of Gandaria to India 
in the lists of Darius.^ So Strabo regai-ds Gandaris, or Gandaritis, 
as a part of India ; ^ and Ptolemy includes the Gandarse among his 
Indian nations.® Their name among the later and less careful writers 
became confused with that of the Gangaridas, or inhabitants of the 
country about the mouths of the Ganges ^ — an additional proof 
that their Indian connection was undoubted. Like the other hill- 
tribes of these parts, they seem to have been a warlike race ; and it 
is not improbable that they were included among the Indians whose 
services were retained by Mardonius after the retirement of Xerxes.® 
It is curious that they do not appear among the opponents of Alex- 
ander, since he must have marched through their country on his 
way to the Indus. 

(xvi.) The DadicfB are joined closely with the Gandarians by 
Herodotus, being not only immediately attached to them in the list 
of satrapies,^ but also united with them under the same commander 
in tbe army of Xerxes.^^ Xo other writer speaks of the Dadicse 
under tins. name.. .It, has been conjectured^^ that they are the 
Daradr^ of Ptolemy,^- who seem to be the Derdge of Strabo,^® and the 
i)ard«B of Pliny ; but etymological considerations forbid this iden- 
tification. Ptolemy seems really to indicate the country of the 

r'"' ^ Isid. Char. p. ^ (Hudson). Tbe ® Ptol, Geograpb. vii. 1. 

Persian form of tbe name Gandaria, ' Dionys. Perieg. 1144. 

"it must be remembered, is Oaddra ® Herod, viii. 113. 

(Beb. Ins’cr. col. i. par. 6, &o.). ® Ibid. iii. 91. Ibid. vii. 66, 

^ See tbe "notice of this migration See Dr. Smith’s Diet, of Greek 

in Sir H. Eawlinson’s Pers. Vocab. and Homan Geography, ad too. Dara- 

p. 12!7. BRAE. 

3 Hr. 1^8. Geograpb. vii. 1. 

* See above, voL ii. p. 487, note Plin. H. H. vi. 19. 

* Strab. XV. p, 992 and p. 995. 
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Dadicas by Ms Tatacene, wHcb. lie places in Drangiana, towards 
its north-western limits.^ Probably they had been brought by 
emigration to this region in the time of the Egyptian geographer, 
haYing previously dwelt further to the east, perhaps about Qhtmiee 
and the course of the GTnmiee river, where they vroiild have been in 
contact with the Gandarians ; or at any rate in some part of the 
Paropamisus.^ It is conjectured that the modern Tats, or TajtJcs, 
who form the bulk of the agricultural population in Eastern Persia, 
are the inheritors of their name, and (possibly) to some extent their 
descendants.'^ 

(xvii.) The Aparytso are, perhaps, scarcely a distinct race. They 
have been properly enough compared with the Paryetje of Ptolemy/* 
whose name simply meant mountaineers,” from the Zend, 2^ouru, 
Sanscrit, jpa/niJi, mountain.”® From the connection of Hero-, 
dotus’ Aparjtie with the Gandarians and Sattagydians,® it may 
be conjectured that they vrere the inhabitants of some part of the 
Hindoo-Koosh range, a portion of which, near the source of the 
Cabooi river, is still called KoMstan, or the mountain country.” 
But it would he rash to attempt to fix their exact seat, or to identify 
them with any particular tribe or nation. 

(xviii.) The Caspeiri do not occur in the manuscripts of Herodotus, 
and it is uncertain whether they were really mentioned by him. 
They are found in Ptolemy as the inhabitants of the country about 
the sources of the Hydaspes, or river,® and are therefore fairly 
identified with the Cashmeerees.^ It has been proposed to substi- 
tute their name for that of the Caspians, in two passages of Hero- 
dotus ; and the present translation, which follows the edition of 
Gaisford, adopts the emendation in one instance.^^ But the altera- 
tion thus made is either too much or too little, for it only removes 


^ Geograpii. vi. 19. 

® So Wilson (Arian. Antiq. p. 131). 

® See Sir H. Rawlinson’s Persian 
Yocabnlaiy, p. 1^2. 

Ritter’s Erdkimde von Asien, vol. 
vi. p. 98 ; Bahr, ad loc., &c. (See 
Ptolem. vi. 16.) 

^ The same root appears in Faro* 
pamisns or Paropanisiis, and (perhaps) 
in Faricami and Parcetaceni. 

« Herod, hi. 91. 

’ The river Cophen (the Oahool 
river) and the town of the same name 
(Plin.' H. N. vi. 23) have a similar 


derivation, hif in old Persian being 
synonymons with pancat, which is 
the Persian form of the Sanscrit 
paruh, a monntam.” — [H. C. R.] 

^ Geograph, vii. 1. 

® See Dr. Smith’s Diet, of Greek 
and Roman Geography, ad voc. Cas- 
vmsjA. 

Herod, hi. 93, and vii. 86. The 
conjecture was first made by Reizins 
(Pref. ad Herod, p, xvi.). 

In vii. 86. It is adopted here not 
only by Gaisford, but by Schafer, 
Bekker, Biihr, and A. Matthise. 
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one difficulty to introduce another.^ That there has been some 
corruption of the text seems certain ; but very little dependence can 
be placed on the name which has been introduced coiijecturally. 

(xix.) The Indians included within the Empire of Darius were 
probably the inhabitants of the Punjaub, together with those of the 
lower valley of the Indus — the country now known as Scinde.^ It 
is impossible to fix their boundaries with exactness. They seem to 
have been enclosed upon the north by the Gandarians,^ on the west 
by the PactyanSj Arachosians, and Gedrosians, on the east by the 
great Indian desert, and on the south by the sea.^ They were a 
warlike race in the time of Darius,® who forcibly brought them 
under the Persian sway ; ^ and they maintamed the same character 
down to the invasion of Alexander, who found in the native prince 
of these parts (Poms) and his men, the enemy whom he had most 
difficulty in concpieringC There can he no doubt that they belonged 
to the true Arian or Sanscritic stock, to which alone the name of 
Indian (Hindoo) properly attaches. 

(xx.) The Paricanians are very difficult to locate. It has been 
customary to identify them with the Gedrosians of later times,® on 
the notion that their name connects them with the capital city of 
that people, which is called Pura (uo^pa) by Aman.^ But the 


^ The doiible mention of Caspii 
among the nations which foi'nished 
cavalry is the difficulty which is re- 
moved by the substitution of Caspeiri 
for Caspii in the second passage. But 
if we make this substitution, we read 
that, the Caspeirian horsemen were 
armed exactly as their foot,^’ when no 
mention at all has been made of their 
foot previously. To meet this it has 
been proposed to insert Caspeiri in 
the lacuna at the beginning of vii. 76 
(Bala‘ ad Herod, vii. 86) . But their 
introduction in that place among the 
naiious of Asia- Minor is quite inad- 
missible. 

® This is x^erLaps doubtful, and is 
not expressed on the map of the 
Satrapies by Mons. 0. Miiller, which 
accompanies these volumes ; but my 
own convictions are in its favour. I 
think it follows from the descent of 
the Indus by Scylax and the continued 
use of the ocean and river as a line of 


communication with the eastern pro- 
vinces (Herod, iv. 44). The stream 
could not have been safely used until 
the tribes which dwelt along its banks 
were subjugated. 

^ This, again, is not expressed on 
the map. The Gandh-aras^ however, 
of the Hindoo writers extend across 
the Ux)per Punjaub to Cashmere (Wil- 
son's Allan. Antiq. p, 131). 

^ Por a description of the Punjaub 
and the Indus valley, vide supra, vol. i., 
pp. 559, 560). 

^ This is shown by their being in- 
cluded among the troops selected by 
Mardonius (Herod, viii. 113). 

® Herod, iv. 44. Conjpare the in- 
scriptions of Darius at Behi>stuii and 
at Persepolis (vol. ii. p. 403, note <■'), 

^ Arrian. Exped. Alex. v. 13-19. 

® EennelFs Geography of Herod, 
p. 303 ,* Bilhr ad Herod, iii. 94. 

® Exped. Alex, vi, 24. 
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resemblance on wbicli tbis theory is built, slight in itself, becomes 
wholly valueless when we find reason to believe that Pnra is not 
really a proper name at all, btit merely the native word for town,” 
which appears in the terminations of Oawnpoor, Hagpoor, Bhnrt- 
poor, &o. The Paricanians seem to have had a city, Paricane, 
which was known to Hecataeus,^ and which may perhaps be denoted 
by Parioea in the Peutingerian Table ; ® bnt we have no sufficient 
means for determining its site. Onr data do not really allovr ns to 
say more with any confidence, than that the Paricanians must have 
inhabited a region in close proximity to the Ethiopians o£ Asia;*" 
or in other words, mnst have been included within the country now 
known as Beloochistan. 

(xxi.) The Ethiopians of Asia, as Rennell saw long ago,‘^ must 
represent the inhabitants of the south-eastern angle” of the 
empffie — the tract intervening between Eastern Persia, or Carmania, 
and the months of the Indns. Here alone, out of India, would 
absolute blacks ^ be found ; and to this country, and the region in 
immediate contact with it, the name of Ethiopia seems to have been 
attached in Grecian legend from a very high antiquity.® The 
reasons have been already enumerated,^ which make it in the 
highest degree probable that a homogeneous people was originally 
spread along the entme coast from the modern Abyssinia to the 
Indus. This Cushite race, which probably advanced from the 
shore deep into the continent, w^'as at a later date encroached upon 
by the more energetic and expansive Arians, who in the region in 
C{iiestioii seem to have continually pressed it back, till it %vas once 
more almost confined to tbe sea-board. Eroni this race, however, the 
whole tract east of Kerman (Carmania) was, as late as the time of 


^ Fr. ISO. JJapiKavi], ttSXls UepenKr}* 

- Segment, 8. 

Since tliey were contained in the 
same satrapy (Herod, iii. 94). It is 
not improbable that in the term Pnn- 
canii we have an ecpiivalent of A^pary^ 
tm, Fary^ehe, Pare-taceni, &c., i.e, a 
term of Arian ox’igin, merely signi- 
fying “ moimraiueer.*’ Perhaps, then, 
the Paricanians, are the Arian as dis- 
tinguished from the Cushite inhabi- 
tants of Beloocliistan, standing to 
these last as the Beloochees now stand 
to the BraJioos. Being the stronger 
people they would hold to the moxm- 
tains of the interior, where cultiva- 


tion is possible and springs of water 
abound, leaving to the weaker Cushites 
the parched coast and the mmiy arid 
plains. A somewhat similar distribu- 
tion of the Beloochees and Brahoos is 
even now found, 

^ Geography of Herodotus, ix 303, 

® The Beloochees of the interior are 
of an olive complexion (Perrier, 
p. 433) ; but those along the coast are 
nearly black. 

® Of. Horn. Od. i. 23, 24 ; and com- 
pare the traditions concerning Mem- 
non (supra, vol, iii. p>. 212, note ^). 

^ Supra, vol. i. p, 675, notes ^ and ** 
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tlie Sassanian princes, called Kman ; ^ and they probably constitute 
in some measure tlie stock from wMcb tbe BraJmi division of tbe 
Beloocb nation is descended.® The absence of any mention of 
Ethiopians in these parts by the bulk of the later geographers, is 
perhaps to be accounted for by the division of the nation into tribes, 
and the prevalence of tribe-names — Gedrosi, Oritse, Arbii,® &c. — 
over the general ethnic title. 

The ancient country of the Ethio|)ians may be regarded as nearly 
equivalent to the modern Beloochistan, which extends from the 
Indian Ocean to the Helm end, and from Cape Jash to Kurracliee, 
The general character of tliis tract has been already given,^ As it 
is chieSy rock and sandy desert, it can never have been more than 
scantily peopled ; and accordingly we hear but little of its inha- 
bitants, who seem to have been (at least towards the coast) a weak 
race, living on hsh,'*^ and content to give themselves up at the first 
summons of an invader.^ 

4. The northeim tribes not included in the above summary 
consist of those which either skirted the southern shore of the 
Caspian, or else intervened between that sea and the eastern limit 
of Asia Minor. They were comprised in three satrapies, the 
eleventh, the eighteenth, and the nineteenth ; ^ and were in 
number thirteen, viz,, the Moschiy the Tibareni, the Macrones, the 
Mosynceci, the Mares, the Colchi, the Sapeires, the Alarodii, the 
Matieni, the Caspii, the Pansicee, the Pantimathi, and the Dareita^. 
These tribes are for the most part exceedingly obscure; but in 


^ See Sir H. Eawiinson’s Early 
History of Babylonia (As. Soc. Jonrn. 
vol. TV. part ii. p. 233). 

® The BraJioos are said to have 
migrated, at a comparatively recent 
time, from Arabia to Mehran (ibid.) ; 
but, if this be true, they were pro- 
bably drawn thither by the knowledge 
that they would find it inhabited by a 
kindred i^ace. The Brahui dialect is 
Scythic or Turanian, while that of the 
Beioochees is Arian (see Mr. Seymour’s 
note in Eerrier’s Caravan Journeys, 
p.431). 

^ Sir H. Rawlinson (Tocabnlary, 
pp. 138, 139) has shown grounds for 
connecting the Gedrosi with the 
Cadusii or Oadrusi (Piin. H. N. vi. 23), 
whose Scythic character is nearly 


certain (Strab. xi. pp. 761, 762 j Ar- 
rian, Exp. Alex. iii. 8 and 19, &c,). 
The descriptive term Ichthyopliagi 
was also used to designate the tiibes 
of the coast between the Oritas and 
Carmania (Strab. ii. p, 173 ,* xv. 
p. 1021 ; ISfearch. Paraph p. 17 ; Aga- 
tharc. de Eub. Mar. p. 27 j Plin. H, 
vi. 23 ; Solin. c. 57, <&c.). 

^ Supra, vol. i. Essay ix. pp. 554 and 
557. 

® Hearch. Paraph h s. c. 

® Arilan, Exp. Ah vi. 22, Compare 
Q. Curtins, ix. x. § 5. Alexander’s 
losses in this country were caused by 
its want of x'esources, not by the 
strength or valour of its inhabitants 
(Arrian, vi. 25, 26). 

, ^ Herod, iii, 92 and 94, 
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general it will be found tliat we can locate tbem witliout mucli 
difficulty. 

(i.) The Moschi adjoined upon Colchis/ wHch, according to one 
view, was included in the Moschian territory.^ They appear to 
have inhabited the mountain district about Kars and Erzeroum — 
the Mo(rx£/ca oprj of Strabo.^ In this remote locality very little is 
known of them ; but still they are a race of considerable importance, 
which has played no undistinguished part in the world’s history. 
They are frequently mentioned in Scripture under the name of 
Meshech and occur as Muslcai, in many of the Assyrian 

inscriptions. In the flourishing period of Assyria they wnre the 
principal people of Northern Syria, Taurus, and Cappadocia; and 
in this last-named place their name long continued in the appella- 
tion of the city Mazaca,^ which was the capital of the province.^ 
The great Arian invasion which introduced the Cappadocians into 
these parts, about B.c. 700-650,^ seems to have driven them north- 
ward into the country immediately below the Caucasus, and perhaps 
across the Caucasus into the steppes. At any rate there is reason 
to believe that they ultimately found a refuge in the steppe country, 
where they became known as Mmhovs^ and gave their name to the 
old capital of Russia.^ 

According to the Mosaic genealogy, the Moschi were descendants 
of Japhet.^ Their ethnic character, hoivever, is not Indo-European 
but Turanian. This is apparent from the names of the Moschian 

Supra, vol. i, pp. 677-679. 

8 Ibid. p. 676, note A - ^ 

^ G-eu. 'X. 2.' We ueed/'not be';suiv-' 
prised at finding Turanians among the 
descendants of Shem and yaphet. 

The whole eai*th was of one speech 
and one language ” till the time of 
Peleg (cf. Gen. xi. 1 with x. 25) ; and 
there is every reason to believe that 
this form of speech was Turanian. 
The form which we call Semitic was 
developed among the descendants of 
Shem, but was not adopted by all of 
them, while it was adopted by some 
'Hamites, for instance,', the. later ''Baby-; 
lonians. 'Similarly the Indo-Enropean 
type of speech was developed among 
the descendants ...of '. Japhet",;.' ..hut :':Some.,."' 
had separate'd' from, the 'rest ''.'bef ore '.."it'',' 
was .formed^ , and.'' .these , ■. continued'..:"" .Tu'- 
ranian... 


^ Strab. xi. p. 726. ol ra MtOpiSa- 
riKb, (Tvyypdfai/res "Axaiohs Xiyovffi 
’Trpdrovs, etra Zvyovs, elra ‘UyiSxovs, 
etra, K^pneras Kal M<i<r%ous /cal KtiA-XOi/s* 
Compare Phn, H. N. vi. 10. 

® Strab. xi. p. 728 (vide supra, 
vol. i. p. 535, note ^). Hecatseus on the 
other hand called the Moschi a Goh 
chian people ” (eduos Pr. 

188). 

^ Ibid. ii. p. 90 ; xi. p. 726, &c. 
Pliny {1. s. o.) places the Moschi on 
the river Iberus, an affluent of the 
Cyrus {Kiir) : Soylax shows, by his 
omission of them, that they did not 
reach the coast. 

^ Ps. cxx. 5 : Ezek. xxvii, 13 ; xxxii. 
26 ; xxxviii. 2; xxxix. 1, &c. 

^ Joseph. Ant. Jud. i. 6 ; Mos. 
Choren. i. 13. 

® Strab. xiv. p. 948, 
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kings in tlie Assyrian records,^ and, otherwise is in accordance with 
wliat we know of tlie people. They seem to have formed the sub- 
stratum of the' population in Cappadocia down to classical times, 
and gave it that “ semi-barbarous character which has been noticed 
as belonging to it.^ They “traded in the persons of men”^ with 
the Tyiaans, probably selling their own children for exportation. 
Their “wooden helmets,” “short spears,” and “small shields,” ^ 
indicate the low condition of the mechanical arts among them in 
the time of Darius. At one time, in conjunction with their neigh- 
bours, the Til)areni, they appear to have kept the inhabitants of 
Syria and Mesopotamia in continual dread of their ravages ; ^ but 
the establishment of the Median, and afterwards of the Persian 
power, over the whole tract within the Caucasus, brought these 
incursions to an end, and reduced the Moschi to the condition of a 
subject people. After a short term of submission they seem to have 
shaken ofE the yoke ; ° but they never again became formidable in 
this part of Asia. The bulk of tlie nation had probably crossed the 
CancasuB, and found a home in some quiet portion of the illimitable 
steppe region. 

(ii.) The Tibareui are commonly united with the Moschi,'^ and 
they were undoubtedly of the same race.® Moreover, the two 
people had once been close neighbours ; ^ but in the time of Darius 
it is probable that tlieir territories were separated by those of two 
interjacent tribes — the Mosyncc'ci and the Macrones.^'^ The Tibareui 
occupied a small tract upon the coast, lying about the Greek city 
Cotyora, which seems to have been the modern OrdouP- It wus 
little more than two days’ journey across,^" and appears to have 


^ Sopra, voi. i, p. 678. 

2 Heereu’s Asiatic ISTations, vol. i. 
p. 119, E. T. 

® Ezek. xxvii. 13. Herod, vii. 78. 

^ Ezek, cbs. xxsviii, and xxxix. 

^ This may be gailaered from the 
Anabasis of Xenophon (vir. viii. § 25), 
where we find that all the tribes in 
this quarter had become independent. 
The Moschi, indeed, are not mentioned ; 
but this is because the Greeks had not 
crossed their territory. They can, 
however, scarcely be supposed to have 
continued subject, when the Tibareni, 
the Ghalybes, the Mac2*6nes, and the 
3Iosyno0oi had regained their freedom. 

^ Herod, hi. 91 ; vii. 78 j Strab, xi. 


p. 765, &c. They were not only joined 
in one satrapy, but they fought under 
one leader in the army of Xerxes, 

® See above, vol. i. p. 676. 

^ When they dwelt in lower Cappa- 
docia. See vol. i. p. 199, note 

Of. Xen. Anab. v, v. § 1 ; Scylax, 
Peripl. p, 79 ; Plin. H, N. vi. 4, Ac. 

See Hamilton’s Asia Minor, vol. i. 
p. 267. According to 3Ir. Ainsworth, 
however (Travels in tlie Track of the 
Ten Thousand, p, 204), Cotyora is Per, 
shemhaJ^, between (jape Jasoun and 
Ordoii, 

Xenophon reached Cotyora after 
a two days’ march tlxrough. the country 
of the Tibareui (Anab, 1. s, c,). It can 
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been bounded on tlie one side by tbe river Melantliins (the Melei 
Tnnal\ and on tlie other by the spur thrown out from the coast range 
which forms the promontory known as Cape Yasowi (Jasonium). 
Inland they may have extended to some distance along the range 
(Paryadres)7 but probably not beyond the 39th degree of longitude. 
The most valuable portion of their country was the coast tract, 
%vhich was a low plain, well watered by a number of streams, and 
highly productive.^ 

The Tibareni who always accompany the Moschi in Herodotus,-’ 
are fairly enough identified with the Tii-jplai of the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions, and the Tubal (^??}) of Scripture,^ who have a similar close 
connection with the MiisJcai or Meshech. They are first found in 
lower Cappadocia, on the southern fianks of Taurus,^ where they 
appear as a number of petty tribes under the government of separate 
chiefs, and o:ffer a weak resistance to the arms of the Assyrian 
monarehs. It may be gathered from Ezekiel that about this time 
they sometimes joined with the Moschi in the raids which that 
people made in Syria ; ^ but tbeir power constantly diminished, and 
they were gradually pushed back to tbe north, till at last they 
found a refuge in the corner which they occupy throughout the 
classic times. They are stated by a Scholiast to have been a Scythian 
people ; ® and it is probable that they came of the same stock with 
the Moschi, whose Turanian character has been proved already. 
Tbeir maimers, how^ever, were of a more gentle type than those of 
most Seythic nations ; they received the Ten Thousand hospitably 
on their return from Cunaxa ; ^ and they were generally reported to 


have extended but very little further 
to the west, as the Jasonian promon- 
tory ^Yas in the territory of the 
Chalybes (Scylax, PeripL p. 80). 

^ This is indicated by Strabo, who 
makes the Moschian and Oolchian 
moiintams run on to the Tibareni (xi. 
p. ’765), and speaks of these last as 
lying above Pharnacia (xii. p. 795). 

^ Hence the wish of the Ten Thou- 
sand to pinnder it (Xen. iinab. 1. s. c.), 
Mr. Hamilton describes the mountains 
as receding from the shore a little 
to tlie east of Ootyora (Ordou), and 
the country between their base and 
the sea as becoming “^‘less hilly and 
more cultivated ’’ (Asia Minor, vol. i. 
p, 260 j compare Xenophon’s 


TToXh TreZiveaTepa). He crosses here an 
alluvial and highly productive plain,” 
where ‘^many herds of cattle were 
grazing.” (Compare the TroXvpprjv&s 
Ti^apnmt of Dionysius, 1. 767.) Three 
streams, the Burma 5' 2c, the Melet 
Irmahj and another smaller and 
winding stream,” water this region, 
which is chiefly cultivated in rice and 
mulberries, 

® Herod, iii. 94 • vii. 78. 

■* Gen. X. 2 ; Ezek. xxvii. X3, &c. 

® Supra, vol. i. p. 199, note ®. 

6 Ibid. p. 469, note \ 

^ Ezek. xxxviii. 11, 12, &c. 

® Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod. ii. 1010, 

® Xen. Anab. v. v, § 2. 
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Mdict tliemselyes to sports and laugMer, finding tfierein their greatest 
happiness.i 

(iii.) The Macrdnes of Herodotus are probably the Macrocephali 
of other writers.^ Their real name appears to have been Sanni/ 
or rather Tzani ; ^ but from a custom prevalent amongst them of 
artificially elongating the head, they received from the Greeks the 
designations by which they were most commonly known.^ Their 
country was a portion of the coast about Trapezus ; ® together with 
an inland tract south of the Becheiri,^ who held the district near 
Bhizus ® (the modern BkeK). According to Herodotus they prac- 
tised the rite of circumcision,® which they had received from the 
Colchians, who were not confined to the country about the Phasis, 
but dwelt also in other parts of this mountain-region.^^ Their 
manners are said to have been less savage than those of their neigh- 
bours, the Mosynoeci, but still sufficiently uncivilised.^^ Plerodotus 
relates that in the army of Xerxes they had the same equipment as 
the Tihareni and Moschi— wooden helmets, small shields, and short 
spears.’^ Xenophon adds to this that their shields were of wicker- 
work, and that their garments were made of hair.^^ Like the other 
tribes in these parts, their snhjection to the Persians was of brief 
duration. In the time of Xenophon they were independent ; but 
they appear to have fallen under the yoke of the kings of Pontiis, 
and from them to have passed under the Homans. Justinian con- 

^ Ephor. Fr. 82 ; Scymn. Ck. Er. (Peripl. P. E. p. 123) professes his 
177,180; Pomp. Mel. i. 21. belief that the Diilo3 of XeiioiDhoa 

® Br. Sohmitz rejects tbis identM- (Anab. v. 2) were Sauai ; but in this 

cation (Diet, of Gr. and Eom. Geo- he stands alone, and indeed he evi- 

graphy, vol. ii. p. 24.1) because Pliny dently puts forwai'd the view as a 

(H. N. vi. 4) distingnishes between mere conjecture, 

the two. But very little dependence ^ Enstath. ad Dionys. Per. 1. s. c. 
can be placed on Pliny’s distinctions. Compare Amm. Marc, xxv, 1, -where 

The Scholiast on Apollonius Ehodrns the form Zaui is used. 

(i. 1034) identifies the two names ; ^ Hippocrat. de Acre, Aqua, et 

and a comparison of Xenophon (Anab. Locis, c. 35 ; Strab. xi. p. 758. 

iv. 8) with Scylax (Perix3l. p. 79) ® Scylax, Perij)!. p. 79. 

seems to show that the Maerdnes of ^ Eustath. 1. s. c. 

the one and the Macrocephali of the ® Scylax, 1. s. c. 

other occupied as nearly as possible ^ Herod, ii. 104. 

the same tract. Except Pliny no See Xen. Anab. iv. 8. 

writer recognises the two tribes as Pomp. Mel. i. 21. “ Deinde minus 

distinct. ^ feri, verum et hi incultis moribus, 

® Hecatmus, Er, 191 ; Strab. xii. Macrocephali, Becliiri, Buzeri,” 
p. 795; Enstath. ad Dion. Per. 766; 12 Herod, vii. 78. 

Steph. Byz. ad voc. UdKpQ>ves, Pliny Xen. Anab. iv. viii. § 3. 

again distinguishes the two (1. s. c.), Ibid. vn. viii. § 25. 

but probably without reason. Arrian 
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Terted them to Ohristianitj,^ which religion their descendants seem 
still to retain in a rnde form, together with the rite of circnmcision, 
a relic of their old religion.2 

(iv.) The Mosjnoeci, or Mosyni, as they are sometimes called,® 
are said to have derived their name from the wooden towers 
(^fjLoffvyes) in which they made their abode. ^ It would seem there- 
fore that their real ethnic title has not come dowm to ns. They 
inhabited the tract of coast between the Tibareni and the Macrones 
or Macrocephali,'^ beginning a little west of Cerasns ^ (marked by 
the Kemsoim Dere and extending beyond Choerades ® or Pliar- 

nacia, the modern Kerasimt. This is a rich and beautifully wooded 
tract, consisting of a series of spurs fi*om the range of Paryadres, 
between which are deep gorges ® containing clear and copious 
streams, and expanding at the coast into small plains of great fer- 
tility The manners of the Mosyncaci were very j)eculiar, and 
attracted much remark from the classic writers. They were the 
rudest and most uncivilized of all the inhabitants of Western Asia. 
They tattooed their bodies and dyed them with colours ; they utterly 
disregarded all decency ; in war they cut off the heads of their slain 
enemies, and carried them about amidst dances and songs. They 
dwelt in wooden towers, and sometimes in trees, whence they 
pounced down upon the unwary traveller. They are said to have 

^ Procop. de JEd. Just. hi. 6, &c. poses some Ohalybes between the 

^ Mr. Hamilton observes that the Mosynoeci and the Tibareni (An. v. 

inhabitants of the mountainous region v. § 1) ; but he admits that they were 

south of Trebizond are a remarkable subject to the Mosynoeci. Hecatgeus, 

people. They are in reality Christians, like Soylax, placed the Mosynoeci 

but profess Mahometanism, submit to immediately to the east of the 

be circumcised, attend mosques, and Tibareni (Pr. 193). So Pliny, 1. s. c. 

practise all the other ceremonies en- ® Xen. An. v. iv. § 1, 2. 

Joined by the Mahometan religion. ^ See Hamilton’s Asia Minor, voL i. 

He thinks it probable that they are p. 250. 
the descendants and representatives ® Soylax, Peripl. 1. s. c. 

of the ancient Macrones, and that, ® Cf. Xen. An. v. iv. § 31. The 

although they are not aware of it villagers on either side of the gorges 

themselves, their circumcision is in could communicate by shouts, when 

I'eality the continuance of an ancient their villages were eight or nine miles 

usage, and not derived from the Ma- distant by the road — oifra?? v^7]\4i re 

home tans (Asia Minor, vol. i. p. 240). Ka\ koIxt} ^ 

® Cf. Scylax, Peripl. p. 79, who uses Hamilton’s Asia Minor, vol. i, pp. 

both terms ; Hie. Ham. Er. 126 ; PHn. 251-266. 

H. N, vi. 4 } Q. Curt. vi. 4 ; Tibtdl. iv. The earliest extant description is 

i. 46, &c, that of Xenophon (Anab. v. 4) ; but he 

^ Strab. xii. p. 795 j Eustath. ad evidently considers himself to be 
Hionys. Per. 766, &o. describing what the Greeks generally 

® Scylax, 1. s. c. Xenophon inter- knew (see especially § 26). Probably 
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lived under chiefs of their own choice, who were maintained at the 
public expense in towers placed on the most elevated point within 
the villages, which towers Ihej were not allowed to quit for a 
moment during the whole course of their lives. In general the 
commands of the chiefs were implicitly obeyed; but if they dis- 
pleased their subjects, food was no longer supplied to them, and in 
this way they were starved to death. Bye, filberts, salt fish, and a 
rough wine, constituted the common food of the people; and on 
this diet they throve so well that, according to Xenophon,^ the 
children of the richer men among them were very nearJj" as broad 
as they were high. The Mosynoeci used canoes capable of carrying 
three men. Their arms, in the time of Xenophon,2 were leathern 
helmets, wicker shields covered with ox-hide and shaped like an 
ivy-leaf, heavy spears nine feet long with a knob at the lower end 
of the shaft, and steel battle-axes. They were .brave and warlike; 
had recovered their independence before they were visited by 
Xenophon,"* and probably maintained it to the time of the great 
Mithridates,'^ after which they passed nnder the Romans. 

(v.) The ]\fares are a very obscure tribe. They are noticed only 
by Herodotus and Hecatgens. Hecatseus said that they adjoined 
the Mosynooci.'''^ Herodotus attaches them to the Mosynoeci in one 
place, in another to the Colchiaiis.^ Perhaps the Colchians intended 
are those placed by Xenophon in the mountains between the Ma- 
crones and the Mosynoeci,® who appear to have been a detached 
body dwelling finite separate from the great mass of the nation 
upon the Phasis, If this be allowed, we may locate the Mares in 
the Paryadres range, about long. tS9°. As they are omitted by 
Scylax, it would seem that they did not reach the coast. 

(vi.) The Golchians appear to have been in part independent, 
in part subject to Persia. Their true home was evidently that 
tract of country about the river Phasis, where, according to the 


Hecatasiis 'Jbad given an account of 
them. Tiie later vTiters add little to 
Xenophon. See Eplior. Pr. 81 j Sfcrab, 
xil p. 795 ; Xic. Dam. Pr. 126 ; Mela, 
i. 21 ; Diocl. Sic. xiv. 30; Scvmn. Oh. 
Fr. 162.172; Dionys. Per. 766, 767; 
Eustath. ad eund. ; Apollon. RhoA ii. 
1015-1030. 

^ Xen. An. v. iv. § 32. 

Ibid, iv, § 12, 13. Herodotus 
gives them the same arms as the . 


Moschi (vih 7S). 

® Xen. An. vii. viii. § 25. 

** Hone of these northern tribes were 
present at Arhela (see AiTian, Exp. 
Al. iii 8). 

Wv. 192. 

® Herod, iii. 94. 

Ibid, vii. 79. 

s Anab. iv. viii. § 9, et. seqq and 
VII, viii. § 25, 
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well-known story, ^ tliey were settled by the great Egyptian con- 
queror, Sesostris. Here they first became known to the commercial 
Greeks, whose early traffic in this quarter seems to hare given rise 
to the poetic legend of the Ax'gonauts. The limits of Colchis varied 
at different times ; but the natural bounds were never greatly de- 
parted from. They were the Euxine on the east, the Caucasus on 
the north, the mountain-range ^ which forms the watershed between 
the Phasis and the Cyrus (Kur') on the east, and the high 

ground between Baioum and Kars (the Moschian mountains) on the 
south This country, which includes the modern Mingrelia and 
Imeretia, together with a portion of Gonriel, is picturesque and 
well wooded,*^ abounding with streams and game.^ Occasionally it 
is diversified wdth rich plains, especially at the mouths of the prin- 
cipal rivers ; but for the most part it is a succession of valleys and 
wooded heights.^ The Oolchians also possessed, besides this region, 
a further ti^act situated more to the west, in the mountain country 
above Trapezus, or Trehizond. Hei’e they were found by Xenophon,'^ 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Mosynoeci; and hence perhaps 
came the Colchian soldiers who fought in the army of Xerxes.^ 
The northern Colchians were independent of Persia, not being in- 
cluded in any satrapy, and only paying every fourth year a tribute 
of 100 boys and 100 maidens.^ 

The most interesting question connected wuth the Colchians is 
that of their nationality. They were a hlack race dwelling in the 


into all tlie languages of modern 
Europe. 

See Geograpli, Journ. L s. c., and 
compare Strab. xi. p. 729. 

Anal). Y. 3, 4. 

® Herod, vii. 79. Their close con- 
nection with the Mares, who were also 
neighbours of the Mosynmei (Hecat. 
Er. 192), favours this view. But it 
must be allowed that contingents were 
sometimes furnisliod by the semi- 
iiidepeiident nations. (See vol. xi. 
p. 466, note h) 

9 Ibid. iii. 97. 

Herodotus was not the first to 
note this. Pindar had already called 
the Colchians KeKaip&iras (Pyth. iv. 
378). For the white complexion of the 
natives of these ports generally, see 
Strab. xvi. p. 1046 ; Xon. An. v.iv. § 33. 


^ Herod, ii. 104 ; Diod. Sic. i. 28 ; 
Dionys. Per. 689, Ac. 

- This range is said to attain an 
elevation of 6000 feet (Geograph. 
Journal, vol. iii. p. 33). 

“ See Strab. xi. pp. 729, 730 j Scylax, 
Peripl. pp. 77, 78; Plin. vi. 5, &c. 
Ptolemy, however (v. 10), makes the 
Phasis the southern boxin clary. 

'Woods of oak and beech clothe 
the mountains ; vines are cultivated. 
The flat valley of the Bion, which 
begins 12 miles bolo>v Kutais, is fertile,, 
but liable to floods. The xvhole dis- 
trict is very unhealthy (Geograph. 
Journ. vol. iii. pp. 34, 35). 

® The pheasant ((upi/is ^acriavos) was 
introduced into Europe from this 
region, and derived from the laver 
Phasis the name which has now passed 
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midst of wMtes, and in a country ipy-iiicli does not tend to make its 
inhabitants dark-complexioned. That they were comparatively 
recent immigrants from a hotter climate seems therefore to be 
certain. The notion entertained by Herodotns of their Egyptian 
extraction appears to have been a conjecture of his own, based on 
resemblances which struck himself,^ It was not, stidctly speaking, 
a tradition, but rather the fancy of a lively and imaginative Greek, 
who found the two nations willing to accept his theory, which was 
flattering to both alike- Probability is against the view, which is 
unsupported by any other author of weight, and which accords 
neither with what we know of the Egyptian character and custom,^ 
nor with the tenor of the Inscriptions, and the limits they assign to 
the expeditions of the greatest kings.^ Perhaps the modern theory 
that the Colchians were immigrants from India® is entitled to some 
share of our attention. It would be natural for such persons to fol- 
low the line by which their own merchandise passed to the Greeks 
and in this way the dark complexion of the Colchians, the excellence 
of their textile fabrics, and even the name of sindon^ which these are 
thought to have borne in Greece,*^ would be accounted for. 

The Colchians are by some writers identified with the Lazi of 
later times ; ^ but it is doubtful whether there 'was really any very 


^ Herod, ii. 104. Herodotus ex- 
pressly says that lie ‘^remarked” the 
apparent connection liimself, without 
hearing anything of it from others. 
When the thought struck him ” he 
proceeded to make inquiries, hy whioh 
his conviction was confirmed. 

® The writers who assert the Egyp- 
tian origin of the Colchians, all, pro- 
bably, follow Herodotns. They are 
Diodorus (1. s. c.), Yalerius Flaccus 
(v. 419-423), Apollonius Ehodins (iv. 
268, et seqq.), Ammiamis Marcellinus 
(xxii. 8), and Dionysius Periegetes 
(689, et seqq.) — ^the earliest a writer 
of the Augustan age, when it is appa- 
rent from Strabo (xi. p. 728) that the 
supposed resemblance was not to be 
traced. 

® The Egyptians never colonise : 
they are found in but one place out of 
Africa (Xen. Hell. iii. i. § 7 j comp. 
Cyrop. VII. 3. § 45) ; and there they 
were forced settlers. 

* Supra, vol. ii. pp. 357, 358, 360, 


® This is Bitter’s theory. (See his 
Yorhalle Europaisch. Yolkershaft, pp. 
36-48, quoted in the notes to Bahr’s 
Herodotus, vol. i. p. 715.) As even 
this view is not quite satisfactory, a 
third may perhaps be suggested. The 
Colchi may possibly have been trans- 
ported from the Persian Gulf to the 
mountains of Armenia by some of the 
Assyrian monarchs, who certainly 
transported Chaldasans to this locality. 
(See vol. i. p. 255, note ^ j compai'e 
Mos. Ohoren. ii. 4, and the Armenian 
Geography, p. 356, where Chaldseans 
are mentioned among the Colchians.) 
A people called GillcM apjiear in the 
extreme north of Armenia, in the in- 
scriptions of Assyria. 

® Supra, yoL 5. p. 460, note 'h There 
were certainly Sindi in this neigh- 
bourhood (Herod, iv. 28. See note , 
ad loo.). 

^ See Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s note ^ 
on Book ii. ch. 105. 

^ Frocop. de Bell. Goth. iv. 2? 
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close coniiection.^ If tlie true. ColcM were a colony of blacks, they 
must have become gradually absorbed in the white population pro- 
per to the country. Probably they were never more than one 
element oiit of many in the region which went by their name, and 
were gradually lost amid the succession of races which have surged 
and eddied about the Caucasus. They remained, however, an im- 
portant people to the time of Mithridates,^ and are even mentioned 
as continuing by writers of the Byzantine Empire.^ 

(vii.) The Sapeires appear to he the Iberians of later writers. 
The name is found under the various forms of Saspeires, Sapeires, 
Saheires ^ or Saheiri,® and Abeires/ whence the transition to Iberes 
is easy. They are alw^ays represented as adjoining on the Colchians 
to the east and south-east, so that they must evidently have inha- 
bited the greater part of the modern province of Georgia. This is 
a rich and fertile district,^ consisting of the large and open valley ♦ 
of the Kitr or Cyrus, together with the flanks of the mountains 
which on three sides surround it. The valley is 350 miles in length, 
and runs almost straight, in a direction a little to the south of east, 
from Souram^ where the river first emerges from the mountains, to 
the plain of Moglimi upon the Caspian. Its width below Tiflis varies 
from 25 to 60 or 70 miles ; above the defile at -^vhcse lower end that 
town is placed— which divides the valley into two separate portions 
—it is narrower, not exceeding 10 or 12 miles.^ Both the upper 
and the lower plains are rich and fruitful in the highest degree, 


' Ptolemy places tlie Lazse in 
Colcliis, hilt distinguislies them, from 
the Colchians (v. 10). Ari’ian men- 
tions them as two distinct people 
(Peripl. P. E. p. 123). There is no- 
thing peculiar in the language of the | 
modem Lazes, which closely resem- 
bles Georgian and the bulk of the 
Caucasian dialects (Muller’s Lan- 
guages of the Seat of War, p* 115, 1st 
ed.). 

® Appian, de Bell. Mithrid. pp. 251 
and 253. 

3 Not only by Ammianns (sxii. 8), 
whose geogmiphy is drawn from books, 
but by such writers as Menander 
Protector (Er. 11, p. 210), Theophanes 
Byzantius (Er. 4), and the like. 

The MSS. of Herodotus vary 
between these two readings, 

® Steph, Byz. ad voc. ^Sidweipcs, 


(Vide supra, vol. i. p. 677, note ^). 

® Menand. Prot, Er. 5, 41, 42, Ac. 

^ Ibid. Er. 42. Compare Etym. 
Mag. Bex^tp, ^Oyos ^KvOiKby, djs’^Aireipf 
^ juerd rod cr, SaTrezp* 

^ Strab. xi. p. 729. EvdaifKav 
Kal (r<l>65pa icaKSis oiKeicrdai. Svmju^vT}. 

® Dubois’ Map (Voyage autour du 
Caucase, Atlas, Serie Geologique, pi. 
ii.), which is taken from the Russian 
surveys, probably gives the best idea 
of this region. The tw’-o plains and 
the defile are very distinctly marked, 
and show the importance of the situa- 
tion of Tiflis. 

ICer Porter thus describes the 
upper plain (Travels, %" 0 L i. p. 114) : — 
As we followed the further pt'ogress of 
the Kur the mountains gradually lost 
both their rocks and forest scenery, 
presenting immense heights covered 
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being abundantly watered not only by tbe Kur and its tributary 
streams, but by a countless number of sparkling rivulets wbicb 
descend from tbe bills bn all sides. Tbe special feature of tbe 
country is flatness between tbe great .mountain-cbains, wbicb rise 
suddenly from tbe low ground, betraying abundant marks of tbeir 
volcanic origin.^ How much of this district was really occupied 
by tbe Sapeires in Herodotus’ time, it is impossible to determine. 
By declaring that it was feasible to cross from tbe Black Sea to tbe 
Indian Ocean, passing tbrougb tbe territory of four nations only — 
viz. tbe Colcbi, tbe Sapeires, tbe Medes, and tbe Persians ^ — Hero- 
dotus would seem to extend tbe Sapeires to tbe 3foghm district, 
where alone tbey could come in contact with tbe Medes. Later 
winters assign tbis tract, and all tbe more easteidy portion of 
Georgia, to tbe Albanians,^ wbo were unknown to Herodotus, and 
^ wbo first came into notice in tbe time of Alexander."*- Tbe Sapeires 
of our author seem to occupy tbe whole country wbicb Strabo^ and 
Ptolemy ^ assign to tbe two nations of tbe Iberians and Albanians, 
namely, tbe entire tract between Colchis and tbe Caspian, bounded 
on tbe north by tbe Caucasus, and on tbe south by tbe Aras river. 
Tbey may also have inhabited a piece of country, assigned com- 
monly to Armenia, along tbe upper course of tbe TcJioruh S% or 
river of Batonm, wdiere tbe modern town of or seems 

• still to retain the name of tbe primitive inhabitants. 

with beautiful verdure. The course [ grouped in two distinct fields, one a 
of three or four wei’SEs brought us to a little to tliO ' east and north-east of 
fine level expanse of country in high Tiflis, between that place and the 
cultivation and traversed hj a thou- Caucasus, the other along tlie shore of 
sand sparkling rivulets from the hills the Caspian, north of the embouchure 
on the western side of the plain. The of the Kur (see Dubois’ Atlas, Sme 
river also added its waters to the Geologique, pi. ii.). 
refreshing beauty of the view.” The Herod, iv. 37. 

lower plain is noticed in the Geo- ^ Strab. xi. pp. 731-734 j PHn. vi. 

graphical Journal (vol. iii. p. 31): — 10; Ptolem. v. 12; Eustath. ad Dionys. 

Nothing,” says the vwiter, could Per. 731 j Steph. Byz. ad voc. 'AK0a- 
excoed the richness of the soil or the rm. 

luxuriance of the vegetation .... Arrian, Exped. Alex. iii. 8. They 

We coiitinued our route over a country are a powerful nation at the time of 

covered with what might be called a the Mithridatiewar (Ai^pian, B. Mithr. 

forest of gardens .... Pomegranates pp. 242 and 250) . 

and figs were growing wild. The ® Strab. xi. pp. 729-734. 

plain was as level as the sea, with a ® Ptolem. v. 11, 12. 

bolt of thick forest on the banks of the ^ Ispir is the form used by Mr. 

Kur, a deep and broad but slugggish Hamilton (As. Minor, vol. i. pp. 210- 

stream.” 226). Mr. Ams-tsunih (Travels in the 

^ Mud volcanoes are a remarkable Track, &c., p. 1S9) has BpjenL 
feature of this district. They are | 
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The Sapeirians, if we may identify them with the Iherians, have 
an important history. It would be wrong to lay any stress on th.e 
native traditions of their origin,^ which are probably mere fictioms, 
destitute of any historic foundation; it wmuld be equally wrong to 
accept the statement of Megasthenes and Abydeniis — that the 
eastern Iberians were planted by hTebuchaclnezzar on the borders of 
the Pontus, and consisted of captives bi’ought from the •western 
Iberia; ^ but still, setting aside these fables, we may say with truth 
that the Iberians have a history lasting for above a thousand years 
— from B.c. 550 to a.d. 600— and continning in one seiise down to 
the present day. This history may be divided into five periods : — 
■During the first, which lasted from their conquest by Cyrus (about 
B.c. 550) to their recovexy of independence (before B.c. BSl ^), they 
were undex’the dominion of Persia, forming a satrapy in conjunction 
with the Matienians and the Alarodians.^ During the second, 
which was the interval between the decay of the Persian power and 
the establishment of the kingdom of Mithridates (b.c. .112), they 
were independent. During the third'— fi’om B.c. 112 to B.c. 64 — 
they were Mithridates’ subjects.^ During the fourth — from B.c. 64 
to A.D. 364 — they were practically independent, but continued under 
the nominal suzerainty of the Romans.^ Daring the fifth — from 
A.D. 364 to A.T), 600 — they were again wholly free. In this last 
period they suffered greatly from the attacks of the Avars, Huns, 
and other noi’tberii haiharians,'^ who poxired in a perpetual stream 
over the Caucasus ; and to this fl^ood they seem at last to have 


^ These are given by St.-Martin in 
his Recherches siu* rArroenie, and by 
Dubois (Voyage antonr cin Oancase, 
Tol. ii. pp. 8 cfc seq.). They seem to 
come from the same source as the 
early Armenian traditions in Moses of 
Chorene. 

- ;3^1egastheii. Fr. 22 ; Abyden. Frs. 
9 and 10. liesemblance of name was 
generally supposed among the ancients 
to involve an identity of race, but in 
this case they found it impossible to 
settle which was the original and which 
the derived people. Appian says 
— '^l^yjpas Se rohs 4if ^Acria oi 
vpoySmvs ol de aTroiicovs 7 ]yovvrat rwv 
EvpwTtaiwP to which, however, 

he adds — (?videntiy as his own opinion 
— ol Be pLOPov 6 p. 0 ivvpi 0 vs‘ y^P 

ovBhp fjp lip-oiop 'f) 7 A. <5 <r era (De 
* VOL. IV. 


Bell. Mithrid. p. 240). 

® The Iberians send no troops to 
Arbeia (Arian, Exp. Al. iii. S), a sme 
sign of independence. From Xeno- 
phon’s narrative ‘and summary (Anab. 
VII. viii. § 25), we should have con- 
cluded that all tbe tribes above Ai'- 
meniahad regained tbeir independence 
by liis time (me. 400) ,• but as the 
Albanians and the Sacosiiu (his Scy- 
thini) serve at Arbeia, it is evident 
that Persia had, even to the last, an 
influence in these remote regions. • 

A Herod,, 'iii. '94. ■ 

® Memnon, Fr. xxx. ; A ppian, B . 
Mitlir. p. ISO, &c. 

V Bio Cass. Ixix. 15 ; Tacit. Ann. vi. 
33-30,; Petr. Patric. Frs. 2, 3, and 1>1'. 

^ Prise. Panit. ,Frs. 30 and 37 ; 
Menandr. Prot, Fr. 5, Ac. 


Q 
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yielded, disappearing from history about the end of the sixth 
century.^ Even then, however, they were not destroyed, but only 
became obscure. There is reason to believe that the modern 
Georgians — still called Virh by their neighbours ® — are their descend- 
ants, and preserve, in the original seat of the nation, a name and a 
nationality which have defied the destroying touch of time for more 
than twenty-fonr centuries. 

The manners of the Iberians are described at some length by 
Strabo. According to him they were divided into four castes; the 
finst, a royal tribe, which furnished the kings ; the second composed 
of priests; the third of soldiers and husbandmen; and the fourth 
of slaves belonging to the first. The bulk of the population was 
settled and agricultural, but some -were nomads. They lived in 
towns and scattered farmsteads, which were roofed with tiles, and 
had some pretensions to arcMtectoal elegance. They had market- 
places in their towns, and other public buildings. Their law of 
inheritance made property common between all the children, but 
gave the management of it to the eldest son.^ In war the Iberians 
never exhibited any large share of either skill or courage. With a 
country presenting every facility for defence,*^ they seem to have 
fallen a ready prey to each bold invader ; as allies the assistance 
which they render is slight, and as enemies they are weak and 
without enterprise. Altogether they are of a softer character than 
most of their neighbours; but combined with this softness is a 
tenacity of national life, which enables them to maintain themselves 
unchanged amid almost ceaseless shifts of population. 

(viii.) The Alarodians are entirely unknown to every writer 
except Herodotus, and Stephen, who quotes him.® In the army of 
Xerxes Herodotus couples them with the Sapeires, as armed in the 
same way, and included under the same command.® In the list of 
the satrapies, he joins them with the Sapeires and Matieni."^ 
Xothing can be gathered of their exact locality from these state- 


^ The last classic notices seem to 
belong to the reigns of the emperors 
Anastasias, Justin, and Manrice (see 
Procop. de Bell. Pers. i. 10; Menandr. 
Prot. Pr. 47 ; Theoph. Byzant. Pr. 4, 
&e.) , the last of whom died a.d. 602. 

^ Tide supra, voL i p. 675, note>. 
The Georgians appear by their lan- 
guage to be Turanians with a con- 


siderable Arian admixture. 

^ Strab. si. p. 729 and p. 731. 

^ Ibid. p. 730. 

® Steph. Byz. ad voc. "AkapSdioi, On 
the general subject of the Alarodians, 
see below, Essay iii. p. 245, 

® Herod, vii. 79. 

ribid. iii. 92. 
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ments, wMcli obIj sliow in a general way tlieir coimeetion witK tlic 
tribes betweei). the Enxine and tlie Caspian. It has heen conjectnred 
that they were the ancestors of the Alani ;^ hut for this supposition 
there is no tittle of evidence. 

(ix.) The Matieni, as has been already observed, 2 seem to be 
assigned by Herodotus almost the whole of the monntain-range 
from the sources of the Diydleh, near Hamadan, to those of the Ams. 
or Araxes, near Brzefomn in Upper Armenia/^ Towards the south 
they adjoin on Cissia, or Susiana;^ towards the north they approach 
the Alarodh and Sapeiri, with whom they are united in one satrapy.'^ 
They thus appear to occupy the mountains of Kurdistan, from the 
35th parallel to Lake Yan, and thence extend along the chain which 
runs on by Bayazid Ararat to JSrzeroum. The' whole of this 
region is mountainous in the extreme, containing many peaks which 
are covered with perpetual snow,^ and consisting throughout of a 
series of lofty ranges, from which flow down all the great rivers of 
Western Asia. It has been snggested that the word “Matieni” 
may mean “mountaineer;”^ and certainly no term could he more 
appropriate for the inhabitants of the tract in question. 

The Matieni appear in history as a weak people, with difliculty 
maintaining themselves against the aggressions of their more power- 
ful neighbours. They are scattered in difiierent paits of Western 
Asia, being found on the Halys® and in the district about Bhages,-’ 
as well as between Media and Armenia — always where the country 
is strong, and presents obstacles to an invader. They gradually 
decline and disappear, being known to Hecatseus,^^^ Xanthus^^ Hero- 
dotus, Eratosthenes, and Polybius/^ but not appearing as a people 
in Strabo, and scarcely traceable at all in the Geography of 


1 See Babr ad Herod, iii. 92. 

® Supra, voL 3. p. 309, note 

2 Compare Herod, i. 189, with i. 202. 
^ Ibid. V. 4-9 and 52. The Matiana 

of Strabo, which ho regards as a 
part of Media {iv rf} Mariaj/^ rijs 
M.rjUas, xL p. 742), is in this direc- 
tion, but seems not to extend so far 
either north or south. 

^ Herod, iii. 94, 

® Supra, vol. i. p. 652, note 
^ See Sir H. Eawlinson^s note, vol. i. 
p. 304. The etymological ground for 
this conjecture has, however, failed; 
si33.ce the word read as mati is now 
found to be really sati. 


® Herod, i. 72. 

® Isid. Char. p. 6. 

^0 Fr. 188 and 189. Fr. 3. 

Ap. Strab. xi. p. 748. 

Polyb. V. 44, § 9. 

When Strabo speaks of the Matieni 
(or Matiani) as a people, he is always 
using the words of some other writer, 
as in Book i. p. 72, where he quotes 
Xanthus j in Book xi. p. 748, where 
he re]X)rts Eratosthenes ; and in the 
same book, p. 771, where he makes a 
reference to our author. His own view 
seems to be that Matiane is a district 
of Media, just like Atropatenejthe in- 
habitants in both cases being Medes. 
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Ptolemy.^ Their territory "becomes absorbed in Media, Armenia, 
and Cappadocia ; and finally their name only attaches to a lake in 
the heart of that district which constituted, in the time of our 
.author, their principal country. 

(x.) The Oaspians of the twelfth satrapy, whose place in the list 
of Herodotus is between the Medes and the Bactrians,^ are probably 
the people of that name who are noticed by all the geographers, as 
dwelling on the shores of the Caspian Sea, about its south-west 
angie.'^ They adjoined upon the Albanians, to whom their country 
was sometimes reckoned.^ Strabo speaks of them as already 
‘‘ obscure in his own day ; ® and very little is told us concerning 
them by any ancient writers. We may gather from their name that 
they were Arians.^ Strabo says that they starved to death all persons 
who exceeded seventy years of age, after which they exposed them 
ill a desert place and watched to see whether the body was attacked 
by beasts or birds of prey ; if it were torn by birds, they rejoiced 
greatly ; if by dogs or wild beasts, they W'Cre tolerably pleased ; but 
if it remained intact, they were very unhappy." This last is like a 
Magian custom.^ 

The tract inhabited by the Caspians seems to have been the strip 
of low plain winch intervenes between the Caspian Sea and the 
mountains on the west and south, from the mouth of the to 

Ifazamkro:?i, together with the valleys of the Shah-md and Befid-rud 
south of the mountains. It thus coincided with the modern pro- 
vinces of Tcdim, Ghilan^ and Tarom ^ — about the richest and most 


^ Ptolemy, according to our present 
copies, calls Lalcc UrumiyeTi the Kifij/rt 
Mapriavl} (Geograph. vi. 2). It is with 
reason conjectnred that Mapriavij is 
a corruption of Mamay^ (see Dr. 
Smith’s Diet, of Or. and Bom. Geogi*. 
ad ycc. MATIANA). Beyond this he 
has no mention of the Matianians, who, 
as a distinct race, ivere probably lost 
before the time of Strabo. That 
Pliny (vi. 16) and Dionysius Periegetes 
(i. 1003) mention them, arises from 
the book-knowledge of those writers, 
who prove but little concerning the 
real goograplw of their day. 

“ Herod, iii. 92. 

® Strab. xi. p. 733 ; Plin. H. N. vi. 
13 j Dioiiys, Per. 730 ; Mela, iii, 5, 
&c. 


^ Strab. 1. s, c. k'tm Se ^AKfiapm- 

X^pci,s Kai KacfTtiayi], rod Kaerriov 
tBvovs; i’n’caj/u/jLos, ouir^p aal i] daAa<r<ra, 
a<l>cu/Qv$ ayros vuvL 

^ See the preceding note. The city 
of Kashin or Kasvi)i in tin's quarter, 
though situated rather in. Media than 
in the actual Caspian couniiy, may 
probably have been, named from the 
settlement thereat sometime or other 
of a body of Caspii. 

® Supi'a, voL iii. p, 447, ad voc. 
Oaspii. 

^ Strab. xi. p. 7o7. Compare p. 
7S3. ■ ' ■ , 

® See Herod, i. 1-iO, and note ® ad loc. 
® Pliny says, A Cyro Ca.spin?ii mare 
vocari incipit; accolunt Caspii.” H. 
IST. vi. 13. 
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beautiful region in Persia.^ As this district has alreadj been de- 
scribed,® no more need be said of it here. The Caspians seem to 
have been gradually deprived of their country by stronger races, ^ 
until, in the time of Ptolemy,^ they were confined to the plain of 
Moghan^ or the tract between the months, which were then distinct, 
of the Xwr and Ams rivers. 

(xi.) The Pansic 83 are unknown under that appellation to any 
wTiter except Herodotus. They have been conjecturally identified 
with the Pasiani of Strabo,® a Scythian tribe of some note, which 
took part in the destruction of the Graeeo-Bactrian kingdom,^ and 
was itself, probably, swallowed up in the empire shortly afterwards 
established by the Parthians. This identification, however, is very 
doubtful ; and we may with more reason regard them as the Pa^sicfe 
of Mela ® and Pliny,® whom Mela assigns a position to the east of the 
CavSpian, upon his Sinus Boy thicus^ may represent the gulf of 

Kuli Derya}^ The Pausicse of Herodotus are, however, more pro- 
bably to be sought in the tract south of the Caspian — either in the 
Elh'urs chain or in the province of Mamnderan, where a tribe called 
PdziJd is still fonnd at the present day. A description of these 
tracts has been already given.^^ 

(xii.) The Pantimathi are wholly and absolutely unknown. The 
form in w^hich their name has come to us is so nearly Greek, that 
we may suspect a considerable variation from the native word. hTo 
name, however, that in the least resembles Pantimathi is furnished to 
us by any other wuiter ; and we can only conclude that Herodotus 
has here preserved a trace of an obscure people who perished soon 
after his time. They probably dwelt in close proximity to the 
Pausicas. 

(xiii.) The Daritae. We are not without some knowledge of the 


^ Bnstathins (ad Dionys. Per. 730) 
says that, in the country of the Oas- 
pians, the leaves of the trees distilled 
honey, the vine was more than com- 
monly prodnctive, and the fig yielded 
so abundantly that sometimes as much 
as 90 bushels (60 medimni) were ob- 
tained from a single tree. Compare 
Strabo's description of Hyrcania (xi. 
pp. 741, 742). 

® Supra, vol. i. pp. 558, 559. To the re- 
ferences there made may be added, 
Fraser's Ehorassan, p. 165, and p. 171. 


^ Among others by the Aorsi (Strab. 
xi. p. 738), 

^ Geograph, vi. 2. 

® Supra, vol. ii. p. 486, note 
® Strab. xi. p. 744. 

Strab. L s. c . — Mdkiarra Se yycapipLOt 
yeydmcri rS>y yofMadaip ol rohs ‘'EXXTfyas 
d^peX6lJ.€yoL r))y Baicrpiay^/iyf ’'Acrioi Kal 
Hacr lay ol Kal T6x<^po(- ^aKapavXoi, 
8 H. N. vi. 16. 

* De Sit. Orb. iii. 5. 

Supra, vol. i. p. 5S4. 

** Ibid, pp, 555-557. 
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position o£ tlie Daritse. Ptolemy lias a district whicli lie calls 
Baritis,^ in the immediate vicinity of Ehagiana, or the countiy 
about Ehages, whicli was near the Caspian Gates, on the sontherii 
side of the Ulbur^ range ; ® and Pliny mentions a place called Barium 
or Barienm, which was “celebrated for its fertility,”^ and was 
included in the region called by him Zapayorfcene, a tract of coun- 
try that lay immediately east of the Caspians. Kow, if the Caspians 
occupied GJdlan, Zapavortene could only he Mamnderan, or that 
region together with Asterabad, and perhaps a tract still further to 
the eastward. And Pliny ^s Barium, which is mentioned between the 
Caspians and the Tapyri, who gave to Mazandemn its old name of 
Tahurlstdn,'^ muBt have lain towards the western side of that pro- 
vince. Perhaps the country about Demawend and Mroz Koli may be 
the tract intended- This district possesses a peculiar character of 
isolation, which would fit it for the habitation of a separate tribe ; 
and it is one of great fertility and beauty,^ which would suit 
the description given by Pliny. 

5. It only remains now briefly to review the small and obscure 
tribes of the central and western provinces, which were omitfced from 
the general account of those regions given in a former volume.^ 
The tribes intended are the following : — The Lasonians, the Caba- 
lians, the Hygennes or Hytennes, the Ligyes, the Orthocorybantes, 
and the Paricanians of the tenth satrapy, 

(i.) The Lasonians, who occur in the second satrapy, between 
the Lydians and the Cabalians,^ with the latter of whom they are 
identified in another place,® are probably the same people with the 
Lysineans of the nnmismatologists,® who were the inhabitants of a 
town called Lysinoe or Lysinia,^^ situated in the neighbourhood of 
Sagalassus, on the borders of Pisidia and Cabalia. The exact site 
has not been discovered. Mr, Hamilton suggests a spot near 
Ausehar^ on the eastern coast of the lake of. JS!gerdir ; but this is 


^ Geograph, vi. 2. 

^ See Ferrier’s Caravan Journeys, 
pp. 54-60 ^ and compare Sir H. Eaw- 
linson’s map in the Geograph. Jonrn. 
vol. X. part i. 

^ H. N. L B. 0 . “ A Oaspiis ad Orien- 
tem versus regio est, Zapavortene 
dicta, et in ei fertilitatis inclytca locus 
Darieum. Mox genies Tapyri, Ana- 
riaci, Stauri, Hyrcani, (Quorum litto- 
ribus idem mare Hyrcanum vocari 


incipit a iiumine Syderi.’* 

^ See BennelFs Geography of Hero- 
dotus, p. 276. 

* Ferrier’s Caravan Journeys, p. 61. 
® Vol. i. Essays ii. and ix. 

^ Herod, iii. 90. ® Ibid. viii. 77. 

® Mionnet, supplement, tom. vii. p. 
120, Ho. 154, &c. 

Poiyb. xxii. 19, § 2j Liv. sxxviii. 16. 
“ Ptolem. V. 5. 

Asia Minor, vol. i. p. 478, 
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certainly too far from Sagalassns, and ‘in tke wrong direction. 
Lysinoe should lie south or sonth-west of Sagalassiis ; ^ and in this 
direction, at the distance of three miles,^ is a village called Alaysocm 
or AUalisun^^ in which it may he conjectnred that we have a rem- 
nant of the ancient name. 

The Lasonians were probably the most important people of 
eastern Cabalia. Together with the Hygeiines or Hytennes, they 
may represent the Pisidians of later writers, who are so strangely 
omitted by onr author. Their ethnic character is somewhat nneer- 
tain. If we must accept as ascertained their identity with the 
Meeonians, which Herodotus asserts,^ we shall have to regard them 
as fugitives from Lydia, or at least as akin to the primitive people 
of that country, whom the Lydians conquered or drove ont.^ In 
this case they would probably be Indo-Europeans of the Pelasgic 
type,® differing but little from the bulk of the inhabitants of Asia 
Minor. If however we may discard the bare and unexplained state- 
ment of Herodotus, following in Hen of it those indications of ethnic 
affinity which position, language, manners and customs,'^ and an 
important notice in Strabo ® seem to suggest, we shall probably see 
reason to rank them among that small Semitic element which has 
been already mentioned as existing in this region,^ extending in 
a thin strip from Upper Syria to the borders of Caria. There is 
reason to believe that both the Pisidians and Cabalians came of 
this stock ; and, therefore, if the Lasonians held the position 
here assigned to them, they are not likely to have belonged to any 
other. 

(ii.) The Cabalians, who are identified by Herodotus with the 


^ Cneins Manlius is advancing from 
the south, from Termessus and other 
Pamphylian cities, on his way to 
Sagalassus, when he receives the am- 
bassadors of the Lysineans (Polyb. 
1. s. c. ; Liv. 1. s. 0 .). 

® Fellows’s Asia Minor, p. 166. 

® Hamilton, vol. i. p. 486. 

^ Herod, vii. 77. Ka^viXies Se ol 

MTfbveSj Aa(r6pm de KaXetJ^xeyoi, 

® Supra, vol. i. p. 344. Strabo 
speaks of fugitives from Lydia in this 
region, but identifies them with the 
Oibyratee (xiii. p. 904<) . 

® Compare vol. i. p. 353 and pp. 692, 
693. 

^ Note their vicinity to the Pisidse, 


who were Semitic (vol. i. pp. 682, 683); 
the name of OabaHans, which is ap- 
plied to them, and which may com- 
pare with Gebal (ibid. p. 683, note ^), 
and the resemblance of their equip- 
ment to that of Cilicians, who were 
Semitic in Herodotus’ time (ibid. p. 
682). 

^ Strabo says that the Cabalians 
were generally called Solymi (xiii. p. 
904). The Semitic character of the 
Solymi seems to be fully established 
(supra, vol. i. pp. 682, 683). 

® Supra, vol. i. p. 292, note and p. 

686 , § 8 . 

Strab. 1. s. c. ; Plin. H. H. v. 27 ; 
Steph. Byz. ad voc. Uiondia, 
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Lasonians in one place, 'and distinguislied from tliem in another,^ 
seem to liave been tbe inhabitants of a considerable tract of country, 
called Cabalis, Caballis, or Cabalia,® which is usually reckoned to 
Lycia,^ but which was peopled by a different race, and which ought 
to be regarded as a distinct region. It lay between Milyas and the 
ralley of the Mseander,^ comprising apparently the whole of what 
was afterwards called Cibyratis,® and extending from Massicytus on 
the south to Cadmus and Lake Ascania on the north, and in the 
other direction, from Sagalassus to near Stratonicea. This region 
has been but little explored, except towards its outskirts.® So far 
as it is known, it appears to consist of a series of high plains or 
table-lands — a continuation of the great Phrygian plateau — sepa- 
rated from each other by low ranges of mountains, the ramifications 
of Taurus, which here loses itself. The plains are fertile and well 
watered, containing both lakes and rivers. They extend in some 
instances a distance of above sixty miles. The general elevation 
of the tract is from 4000 to 5000 feet, while the mountains which 
bound it reach occasionally the line of perpetual snow.^ 

The Cabalians were descended from the old race of the Solymi ; ® 
that is, they were a Semitic people, belonging to a primitive body 
of settlers, anterior probably to the first Indo-European influx into 
these regions.^ They possessed little strength, and gradually con- 
tracted their limits, settling finally near the sources of the Xanthus 
and Calhis rivers,^® while Lydians, Pamphylians, and Pisiclians occu- 
pied the remainder of their territory In this refuge they seem to 


^ Compare Herorl.iii. 90, with vii. 77. 

” Caballis by Strabo (xih. p. 903), 
who, however, calls the people Caba- 
leis (p. 904) ; Cabalis by Stephen ; 
Cabalia by Pliny (v. 27). Carbalia is 
pi’obably a corruption of the text in 
Ptolemy (v. 3 and 5) . 

3 Plin. 1. s. c. j Ptol. V. 3 ; Steph. 
Byz. ad voc. Bdx^ovpa, Bov^dov, and 
OhoavSa^ 

^ Strab. xiii. pp. 902-904; Leake’s 
Asia Minor, p. 147. 

^ Kiepert has very properly given 
Cabalia this extension (Atlas von 
Hellas, Bl. iii.). Strabo implies it by 
speaking of the Cibp'atas as ‘‘ descen- 
dants of the Lydians who occupied 
Caballis” (xiii. p. 904). 

® Mr. Hamilton’s Map of Asia Minor 
(prefixed to his first volume), which 


has the rare merit of leaving blank 
those districts which are unlcnowm, 
shows this plainly enough. 

^ See Fellows’s Lycia, p, 234 and 
pp. 256-266. 

® Strab. xiii. p. 904. 

® Supra, vol.’i i. p. 292, note ^ and 
p. 689, § 12. 

The three cities (Bubo, Balbura, 
and CEnoanda,) which Pliny and 
Ptolemy agree in assigning to Ca- 
balia, appear to have been all situated 
in this region. (See the map in 
Forbes’ and Spratt’s Lycia.) 

The Lydian encroachments seem 
to have been the earliest (Strab. 
xiii p. 904). ThePisidians came later 
(ibid.). The encroachments of the 
Pamphylians may be gathered from 
the fact that the eastern Cabalia of 
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have long maintained themselves ; and the name Gabalia is found 
applied to the region in question by Pliny ^ and Ptolemy.^ 

(hi.) The Hygennes, or Hytennes, as the name should probably 
be read,^ seem to be the people called Etennenses (^EreweTy) by 
Polybius,*^ and Catennenses (KareweTj) by Strabo.^ They are com- 
monly reckoned among the Pisidians ; but Stephen calls their city, 
Hytenna, ‘‘ a city of Lycia.”® It appears to have been situated on 
the southern flank of Taurus, above Sida and Aspendus, and in the 
neighbourhood of Selga and ITomonada.^ Coins of this place are 
common ; ® and it continued to be the see of a bishop down to the 
ninth century of our era.^ The Etennenses or Catennenses may 
have been connected ethnically with the Cataonians of Cappadocia, 
who are said to have been distinguished by the early writers from 
the other Cappadocians as a diflierent people.^^ Like the rest of the 
Pisidians, they were probably a Semitic race. 

(iv.) The Ligyes, who are joined in the army of Xerxes with the 
Matieni, the Mariandynians, and the Cappadocians/^ seem to belong 
to the north-eastern portion of Asia Minor, but cannot be located 
with any approach to exactness. They probably dwelt east of the 
Halys, within the limits of the region commonly regarded as 
Armenia. They must have been in the time of Herodotus a weak 
and expiring race ; for but a single notice of them has been disco- 
vered in any later winter. Eustathius, in his comment on the 
Periegesis of Dionysius, informs us that Oytsea (or Cutacesium, the 
modern Kutais) was called by Lycophron “ a Ligurian city;’^ and 
drawls the conclusion that, besides thew^estern Ligurians, there must 
have been others in the region of Colchis, whom he regards as colonists 
from the European Liguria.^" A more probable conclusion would be, 


Pliny (H. N. y. 32) and Ptoleiny (v. 5) 
is reckonexl to Panrphylia by those 
writers. It is the country about 
Termessus. 

H. H. y. 27. 

2 Ptoi. y. 3. 

^ See the Museum Philologicnm, vol. 
i. p. 634 i and supra, yol. ii. p. 486, 
note ^ 

4 Polyb. V. 73. 

^ Strab. xii. p, 824. 

® Steph, Byz. ad. yoc. "Treyva. 

^ Compare the notices in Polybius 
and Strabo — ’EreJ^reTs, 01 ryjs 

vychp op^iy^y Karoiicovyres 


(Polyb.) riyes 5e \r5>y /cal vyrep 

Kal ’Acnrei/Sou .... Karexovcri 
'y€S\o<pa xc6pia, i\ai6<pvra yrdyra^ rd 8* 

VTthp TQ^rayy^ ijBr] opGiyd^ Kareyy^Ts 

<(Strab.), Col. Leake has marked the 
probable site correctly in his map of 
Asia Minor. 

® See Eckhel, Doct. H, Yet. vol. iii. 
pp. 11, 12, and Miomiet, Desoript. des 
Med. Ant. vol. iii.. p. 455. 

® Notit, Episc. Grsec. 

Strab. xii. p. 775. 

Herod, vii. 72. 

. Eustatli. ad. Dionys. Per. I. 76. 
*l(rriov 5* on iolfmcn ical KoAxi/coi rives 
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that ill the Asiatic Ligariaiis (as in the Asiatic Iberians^) we 
have a remnant o£ the primitive race, which, while sending out 
perhaps the greater portion of its body to join the emigrants who 
were hocking from Asia into Europe, still kept a hold upon the 
place of its original abode. A connecting link between the 
eastern and the western Ligurians may, perhaps, be found in 
the Ligyrseans of Thrace, who are mentioned in a fragment of 
Aristotle.^ 

(v.) The Orthocorybantes may perhaps be best regarded as the 
inhabitants of the Corbiane of Strabo,^ which he reckons to Elymais, 
and places in the Zagros mountain-range between Media and 
Susiana. They would thus be the Corbrense (Corbien^ ?) of Poly- 
bius,^ and the inhabitants of the “ Mons Oharbanus of Pliny The 
tract which they occupied was probably that lying immediately 
south of Ecbatana (Samadan), between the river of JDkful and the 
Kerhliah^ which is now inhabited by the tribes of the PisJi-huh Put's, 
and is known as Luri-huchuh. It is a position of great strength,^ 
very mountainous, and one in which an oppressed race would be 
likely to find a refuge. Thus it would naturally become the home 
of the Elymasans when pressed upon by their Cushite invaders,’’^ and 
once occupied would be a place in which they might easily retain 
their nationaHty for many centuries. 

(vi.) The Paricanians of the tenth satrapy,® who are united in 
that political division with the Medes and the Orthocorybantes, are 
probably the Median tribe of the Parastaceni,^ who inhabited part 
of Zagros, and whose name in an Arian month meant simply “ monn- 
taineers ” or “highlanders.’’ Or they may possibly (as Mr, 0. 


Aiyv^s ehai, ^iroucoi rwv EypcoTraitoy* koL 
dr}\o7 6 AvK6<ppa}y, laropoiv iv ro7s 
KSXxols Kvraiav Aiyvcmic^v iroXiv. 

^ Supra, p. 225, note 

3Fr. 284. 

^ Sfcrab. xvi. p. 1057. Compare 
Bermell (Geographyof Herod, p. 270). 
This identification rests principally on 
the similarity of Corybantes ” to 
“ Corbiane,” which is close j but if we 
adopt it, what account shall we give 
of the prefix. Ortho T [Probably it 
represents the Zend Eredka. The 
mountains lying between Media and 
Susiana are now called Bala-^geTiva, 
or “ the high country ” — the exact 


Zend equivalent for which would be 
Hredlia-gerevan, whence probably “ Or- 
thocorybantes.” — H. 0. R.] 

* Polyb. V. 44. 

*H. H. vi. 27. 

® See the description given by Sir 
H. Eawlinson in the ninth volume of 
the Geographical Journal, part i. pp. 
93-102. 

^ Supra, vol. i. pp. 437-4B9. 

® Herod, iii. 92. 

® Herod, i. 101. Compare vol. i. 
p. 696, note 

Supra, p. 213, note They would 
then be identical with the ParjDetaceiii, 
a word of the same meaning. 
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Miiller tliinks 1) represent the Hjrcanians of Boole yii.,- who are 
termed “ Barcanians by Ctesias,® Vehrhana in Zend, and Vwrkana 
in ancient Persian.^ Hyrcania requires but a little extension 
towards the west in order to adjoin on the district of Rhagiana, 
which was always included in Media ; and some indication of a 
connection between the Hyreanians and the Modes is perhaps to be 
traced in the position which they occupy in the list of the army of 
Xerxes. 


^ See tte map of the Satrapies given ® Excerpt. Pers. § 8. 
in an earlier volume. ^ Beh. Inscr. col. ii. par. 16. 

® Book vii. ch. 62, ad fin. 
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ESSAY II. 

ON THE EAELT MIGRATIONS OF THE PHCENICIANS. 

L Diversity of opinions on the subject — Weight of the arguments in favour of 
a migration, 2. Two views of the migration — the immigrants Hamites — 
Semites. 3. Supposed identity of the Phcemciaiis with the Canaanites — 
arguments in its favonr. 4, Arguments to the contrary. 5, The Phoe- 
nicians distinct from the Canaanites. 6. Early movement of Hamites from 
Babylonia to the Mediterranean, 7. Similar movement of Semites subse- 
quently — This last the migration of the Phoenicians. 8. Over-wisdom of 
Strabo and Justin. 9. Movers’ grounds for rejecting the migration — (i.) 
Silence of Scripture — (ii.) Authority of Sanclioniathon — Examination of 
these grounds. 10. Probable date of the migration. 


1. The migration of the Phoenicians, at a very early time, from the 
shores of the Southern Sea to the coast of the Mediterranean, has 


been contemptuously ridiculed by some writers,^ while by others it 
has been regarded as a fact scarcely admitting of question.® The 
authority of Herodotus,^ of Strabo,^ of Trogiis Pompeius,® of Pliny, 
of Dionysius Peiiegetes,^ of Solinus,^ and of Stephen,^ is quoted in 
favour of the movement; while against it can only be urged tbe 
difficulty of the removal, and the small value of half a dozen Greek 
and Eoman authorities in respect of a fact admitted to be of so very 
remote an antiquity. If indeed we were obliged to suppose a 
migration hy sec?., involving the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope 
and the circumnavigation of Africa, sound criticism Yvould 


See Yoltaire’s Questions sur I’En- 
cyclopedie, part iv. p. 310. Bochart 
dismisses the notion of a migration, 
almost without examination (Geo- 
graph. Bac. iv, 31, p. 301). Heeren 
(As. Nat. vol. ii. pp. 231, 415, &c., 
E. T.) likewise decides against it. 
Movers (Die PhOnizier, ii, 1, 38) takes 
a similar view- 

^ Kenrick’s Plicenioia, ch. iii. pp. 
4642. 

3 Herod, i. 1 j vii. 89. 

Strab. xvi. p. 1090. 

^ Justin, xviii. 3, § 2. “ Tyriorum 
gens concHta a Phoenicibus fuit, qui 
terr^ motu vexati, relioto patrim solo, 


Assyrinm stagnum primum, mox mari 
proximum littus incohiere.” 

® H. iv. 22. “Tyrii .... orti 
ab Erythro mari ferebantiir.” 

^ Bionys. Per. 906. 

® Polyhist. e, 26, 

® Ad. TOC. ‘'Affioros. 

So Yoltaire argued ; — “ II semble- 
rait que les Pheniciens se fussent 
embax'ques an golfe de Suez, qii’anives 
au detroit de Babel Iilandel ils eussent 
cotoye PEthiopie, passe la ligue, 
double le Cap des Tempetes, appele 
depuis le Cap de Bonne Espcrance, 
remonte an loin entre i’Afrique et, 
PAmeriqne, qni est le seul ohemin. 
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undoubtedly require a rejection of the story; but tbe tale wMcli 
has come down to us is one far different from tbis, and really 
presents no intrinsic difficulty wMcb can properly be regarded as 
very serious. The removal of Abraham, with his family and 
dependants, from Chaldma to Palestine, and the expedition of 
Chedor-laomer with his confederate kings, from Elam to the valley 
of the Jordan,^ demonstrate the feasibility, even at a very early 
time, of such migrations as that traditionally ascribed to the Phoe- 
nicians ; while they afford a further support tp the tradition, by 
showing that at a very ancient period there was certainly a move- 
ment of the population of Western Asia in this direction.^ And 
though the authorities alleged may be of less value than at first 
sight they appear — though they may in j^art merely copy,^ in part 
contradict, one another,^ — still they must be allowed to possess, 
even in themselves, a certain considei’ahle weight ; and in some 
cases the peculiar character of their testimony lends additional 
force to their opinions. For instance, Herodotus does not merely 
relate to ns the circumstance as one of whose truth he was himself 
convinced ; hnt informs us that his belief rested on the donble 
testimony of “the Pei’sians best informed in history,^’ ^ and “the 
Phoenicians themselves.^’ ^ The latter of these statements is of 
peculiar importance, since nations are rarely deceived in such a 


repasse 3a ligne, entre de Focean dans 
ia MediteiTanee j^ar ies colonnes 
d’Hercnle, ce qni anrait ete nn 
voyage de plus de quatre mille de nos 
graiicies lieiies marines, dans nn tems 
ou la navigation ctait dans son en- 
fance.” (Questions, &c., 1. s. c.) 

^ Gen. xiv. 1-16. 

- See alcove, toL i. p. 113, note 
and l^ssay vi. p. 438. 

^ Pliny, Solinus, and Dionysins 
merely repent a tradition wbicb bad 
perhaps obtained currency clnefly 
from tbe statements in Herodotus. 
They are scarcely additional wit- 
nesses. 

It bas been said that the account 
given by Strabo of the relation be- 
tween the PImmicians proi)er and the 
inhabitants of the islands in the Per- 
sian Gulf, reverses ” the tradition of 
Herodotus, since it makes those in- 
habitants “ colonists from Phoenicia ” 


(Blakesley’s Herodotus, vo3. 3 . p. 383, 
note 314). But this is untrue. Strabo’s 
words are, vkevcravTL S’ eVt Trk4ov ^Xkai 
yrjaoij Tvpos ical ’'ApaSo's, etVtr, tepa 
e%oa<rai rots ^omiciicdts ofxoia' Koi (pacri 
76 ot eV aurats oi/coorres ras opL(av 4 >fJLovs 

T03V ^OLVUCOCfV vflffOVS KUl 'iroKsiS ait 0 1- 

Kov s e avraiy (xvi. p. 1090). A more 
real diserepaiicy exists between Strabo 
and Herodotus on the one hand, and 
Stephen on the other, who speaks of 
the Red Sea Phcenicians as refugees 
{(pvyddes) from Phoenicia Proper (ad 
voc. ’'A^' ojto.v). Justin’s aecoimt may, 
perhaps be reconciled witJi Herf)dotti 3 
(seo Kenrick’s Phoenicia, pp. 46, 47), 
though it is not in veiy palpalde 
accordance. 

^ Ueptreofy ot XdyLQi (IIex‘od. i. 1). 

® O^TOt 5e ot ^OLVUces rb irakaibif 
oXfC€oVy 039 ai} rol \4yov<n. eVl rp 
*EpvOpiJ Bakdaerp (ib. vii. 89). 
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case. Tlie fact of an immigration, and tke quarter from wMch it 
came, are lianded down from father to son, and can scarcely be 
corrupted or forgotten, unless in the case where the people sinks into 
absolute barbarism. 

2. If we allow, on these grounds, the probability of such a mo¥e- 
ment as that to which Herodotus witnesses, a question will still 
arise as to what exactly we are to understand by it. Are we to 
identify the Phoenicians with the Canaanites, and to understand a 
Hamitic migration from Ohaldsea or Susiana in times long anterior 
to Abraham ? Or are we to distinguish between the two races, and 
to regard our author as describing a long subsequent immigration 
of Semites into these parts — a settlement of the Phoenicians, such 
as we know them in history, among^ the Canaanites, a people of 
quite a different character ? 

3. It was long ago maintained by the learned Bochart,^ and it 
has been strongly argued, within the last few years, by Mr. 
Kenrick," that the Phoenicians and the Canaanites were one and 
the same race. The inhabitants of several towns known to us in 
later times as chief seats of the Phoenician power, are mentioned in 
Oenesis^ among the descendants of Canaan. The genealogical 
historians either identify Canaan and Phoenix,'^ or make the former 
father to the latter.^ The Hellenistic Jew^s use the terms Canaan 
and Phoenicia, Canaanite and Phcnnician, indifferently ; and there 
is even some ground for asserting that the Phoenicians, both in 
Syria and in ISTorth Africa, knew themselves as Canaanites to a late 
date.’' Such are the principal arguments adduced in favour of this 
hypothesis ; a bold etymologist might add that Phoenix is probably 


^ Geograpli- Sacr. iv. 34. 

® Phoenicia, ch. iii. pp, 42, 43, 
The same view is taken by Mr. Dyer 
in Smith’s Geographical Dictionaiy, 
and by the writer of the article on 
Phoenicia in Kitto’s Biblical Cyclo- 
peedia. 

® Gen. X. 15-18. Sidon is men- 
tioned by name as the “ hrst-bom ” of 
Canaan. Aradus, Area, and Simyra 
seem to be represented by the Arva- 
dite, the Arkite, and the Zemaiite.” 

As Sanchoniathon, who speaks of 
Xw TOW \jrp(i)rov] fi^royofjLao'Bivros 
‘^oiviKos (ap. Buseb, Prsep. Ev. i. 10, 
p. 88, ed. Gaisf.). 

® So Eupoiemns (Euseb. Praep. Ev. 


ix. 17) ; rovrov Be rhv Xayaay yevy^^rai 
rhy rrrarepa r&y ^oiyiKm. 

® See the Septuagint version, Ex. 
vi. 15, xvi. 35 ; Josh. v. 12 ; Job xli. 
6, &c. And compare Matt. xv. 22, 
with Mark vii. 2G. 

’ Augustine says (Ep, ad Bom. Op. 
iii. p. 932) that the rustics in his part 
of Africa, interrogati quid sint, 
Punic^ respondent, Chanani.” There 
is also a coin of Laodicea, the legend 
upon which has been read as 

and explained as “ Laodicea? 
matris in Canaan ” (Gesenius, LinguEe 
Soripturaaque Phoenicia Moimmcnta, 
pp. 270, 271). 
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a mere translation of Xva or U-a., wliicli is tlie name of the red 
dye so admired by the Orientals. 

4. But these arguments, though plausible, are far from satis- 
factory. There is a marked contrast, which cannot fail to strike 
the least observant enquirer, between the whole character of the 
Phoenicians and that of the Canaanites. The Oanaanites are fierce 
and intractable warriors, rejoicing in their prancing steeds and 
chariots of iron,^ neither given to commerce nor to any of the arts 
of peace; the Phoenicians are quiet and peaceable, a nation of 
traffickers, skilful in navigation and in the arts both useful and 
ornamental, un^varlike except at sea, and wholly devoted to com- 
merce and manufactures. Again, whereas between the real Canaan- 
ites and the Jews there was deadly and perpetual hostility, until 
the former were utterly rooted out and destroyed, the Jews and 
Phoenicians were on terms of almost perpetual amity ^ — an amity 
encouraged by the best princes, who would scarcely have con- 
tracted a friendship with the accursed race. Further, if the 
arguments adduced in favour of the identity be examined severally, 
they will be found to lose much of their force upon a near scrutiny. 
The towns Sidon, Aradns, Area, and Simyra, may have been 
originally settled by one race, yet have passed into the possession 
of another without losing their appellations; just as we know to 
have happened with Ascalon, Graza, and other cities in this neigh- 
bourhood. The genealogical historians are never much to he 
depended on ; and in the case before us, they may have meant no 
more than that the one name (Chna) preceded the other (Phoenice) 
in the same country.^ The indifferent use of Canaanite and Phoe- 
nician, Canaan and Phoenicia, by the Hellenistic writers, may 
merely indicate that the distinction between the terms had ceased 


^ Judges w. 3 ; v. 22. 

® So Dr. Stanley remarks ; — “ Tke 
kxsfcories of Piioeiiicia and Palestine 
hardly touch. Their relations were 
always peaceful ” (Palestine, p. 263), 
The only n.pparent exceptions consist 
of a few passages of arms between 
the Israelites and the Sidonians in the 
e^rrly period of the Judges (Jndg. x. 
12, which probably refers to the time 
of Jabin, and xviii. 27, 28), when it is 
not unlikely that Sidon was still 
Canaanite. 

® The statement of Hecatseus (Fr. 


254) that Phoenicia was formerly 
called Canaan ” (Xz/S, o0t£w vporepoy \ 
^oiyifcTi eKaXiiro) has been quoted as 
an argument in favour of the ethnic 
identity (Kenrick, p. 42). But its 
real force is the other way. It is pro- 
bably a jxarallel to such expressions as 
the following : England was for- 
merly called Britain ; What is now 
Turkey was formerly the Greek Em- 
pire,” Changes in the name of a 
country almost always indicate some 
change of the inhabitants. 
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to be appreciated when tbey wrote. It is perhaps a parallel to the 
iiidi:ffierent use of Britain and England, Briton and Englishman, 
common among ourselves at the present day. The statement of 
St. Angnstme, that the country people about Hippo called them- 
selves ‘‘ Chanani,’’ and the very doubtful interpretation^ of a single 
Phoenician coin, furnish but a slender foundation for the hold 
assertion that “ the Phoenicians bore the name of Oanaanites,” “ and 
“ knew their country by no other name than that of Canaan.*’ ^ We 
must hear in mind, that except a single passage of one ecclesiastical 
writer, and a single legend on a coin, there is no evidence at all that 
the Phoenicians ever applied to themselves or to tlieir country the 
terms in question. It seems scarcely possible that they should really 
have done so, and that no classical writer should have left us any 
hint of it. It is his pex^ception of this difficulty, wdiich leads Bochart 
to suppose that though the Phcenicians were really Caiiaanites, they 
wholly laid aside the name, on account of the discredit w'hieh 
attached to all those who were known to be of the accursed race.*^ 
This conclusion is curiously at variance with the view of Geseiiius ® 
and Kenriek ; it is not very probable, for a nation scarcely ever 
voluntarily lays aside its own name ; but it is far more in accord- 
ance with the mass of facts, as they have come down to us, than the 
ingenious speculations of the more modern writers, who regard 
Canaanite as the only appellation by w-hich the Phoenicians knew 
themselves. 

0. On the whole, it may be concluded that the Canaanites and 
Phoenicians were two distinct races, the former being the original 
occupants of the country, and the latter being immigrants at a com- 
paratively recent date, Hamitic races seem to have been the first 
to people Western Asia;® whether starting from Egypt or from 
Babylonia, it is impossible to determine. These PTamites ^vere the 
original founders of most of the towns, which sometimes retained 
their primitive names, sometimes exchanged them for Semitic 


^ In tlie otter cases wtere oc- 
curs on a coin it signifies “ mother- 
city and is followed by the name or 
names of tlie places supposed to stand 
in the relation of colonies (see Gese- 
nius, nt supra, p. 262, and p. 267). 
There is no second instance where 
can be even supposed to be used as a 
■mere title of honour, equivalent to “ a 
great city.” 


2 Kenriek, p. 45. 

3 Ibid. p. 42. 

Geograph. Sac. iv. 84, ]>. 3«>1. 

^ Linguas Sci‘iptura?quc ITuim. Mon. 
p. 338, note. 

See Sir H. Ea^vlinsori’s radicle on 
the Early iiistory of Babylonia *’ in 
the fiftoenti) volume of ilm Jfairriul 
of the Koyal Asiatic Sucieiy, part 2, 
p. 280, note 
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appellations. Instances of tke former kind are Maratliiis and 
Baalbek — the one a name very intelligible in tbe early or CiisHte 
Babylonian,^ tbe other containing an Egyptian root and formed on 
an Egyptian model,® 

6. It might perhaps be a sufficient explanation of the tradition 
which Herodotus records, to say that it refers to this early Hamitic 
connection, which was perhaps not merely a connection of race, but 
one involving actual migration from the shores of the Persian Gulf 
to those of the Mediterranean. Of this the local name Marathus is 
a sign ; for a position on the Syrian coast would not be the west ” 
to any people but one which reached it from the Euphrates valley.*^ 
Another sign is, perhaps, to be found in the Canaanitic worship of 
Baal, if that word is really (as commonly supposed) identical with 
the Bel or Bll of the Babylonians.^ And the conquests of Chedor- 
laomer, king of the Hamitic Elam,® furnish an actual example of 
the extension to this quarter of an influence from the Persian Gulf 
in the Cushite period. 

7. But although the Phoenician story of a migration from the 
Persian Gulf might, by possibility, refer to this ancient Hamitic 
movement, it is far more probable that the tradition has a different 
origin. Semitism, , as has been so often observed,^' originated in 
Babylouia, and from this primitive seat, spread itself northward and 
westward. Out of Babylonia ‘'went forth Asshur’^"^ — ^from Ur (or 


^ 2Tavtii^ probably tbe original form 
of Haratbus (compare the BpaBv of 
Sanelioniatlion)j is tbe ordinary term 
in tlie early Cusbite or Hamitic Baby- 
lonian for the West,” and is espe- 
cially used of Pbcenicia and the Medi- 
terranean (supra, Yob i. p. 424, note ^). 

BaaLlekf “tbe city of Baal,” or 
“ tbe Sun,” corresponds exactly with 
Atar-hechis, “ tbe city of Atbor,” or 
“ Venus,” mentioned by Herodotus 
(ii. 41, and see note - ad loc.). Bald 
is still used for “ a city ” in tbe Coptic 
or modern Egyptian. 

Til B isan , or Betli^slian (Scytbopolis), 
we ba%' e a name composed of one Se- 
mitic and one Hamitic element (supra, 
Tob i. p. 631, note ^). 

^ Tlie more tbe Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions are studied, tbe more it becomes 
evident that Babylon, or “tbe land of 
Sbinar,” was tbe real cradle of early 

VOL. IV. 


I civilization. It could only bave been 
from this central position that tbe 
names of “ before ” and “ behind,” or 
East and West, could bave been ap- 
plied to tbe respective countries of Su- 
siana and Pbcenicia. Sucb, however, 
are undoubtedly the significations of 
Nuva and Martu in Hamite Scytbic, 
and of Blam and AliMr in Semitic, 
Ebxm indeed being cognate with nh'ip 
in Hebrew, and “olim” in Latin — 
words wbicliin those tongues indicated 
priority in regard to time, though not 
in regard to place. — [H, C. B.] 

It is usual to assume tbe identity ; 

I bnt etymologically we cannot be sure 
that is tbe same root as 

5 See above, vob i. Essay vi. § 19 
(p. 437). 

® Ibid. § 21, p. 438 ; and Essay xi. 

p. 672, 

^ Gen. X, 11. 


K 
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Mugheir) departed, in searcli of a new home, the family of Abraham 
— and from the same quarter may be traced the Aramsean tribes, 
which are found to have gradually ascended the Euphrates.^ Apart 
from any tradition, there is sufficient reason to believe that the 
Phoenicians, lihe the other Semitic races in these parts — the Jews 
and the Aramaeans — were immigrants, whose original abode was lower 
Mesopotamia. The tradition does but confirm historically, what we 
should have concluded without it analogically, from our general 
knowledge of the early movements of races ; and it may therefore 
be accepted as in all probability the statement of a real occurrence. 

8. When Strabo, however, going beyond Herodotus, attempts 
exactly to detei’mine the original habitat of the Phoenician race, and 
not content with placing them ‘‘upon the Erythraean sea,’'‘^ dis- 
covers that certain islands — those, namely, of the Bahrein group — 
were the first settlements of the nation, from which they started to 
found their great cities ,* and when again Trogus Pompeius under- 
takes to give the cause of the emigration and the route pursued by 
the emigrants — we must hesitate to follow these late authors, who 
are so much wiser than the Father of History. The identity of 
names, upon which Strabo builds, is a weak argument— -such 
identity, where it is real, being very deceptive, and there being in 
this case reason to suspect that it is not so much real as apparent. 
The name of the island, which Strabo calls Tyrus, seems to have 
been, not Tyrus, but Tylus a term sufficiently remote from the 
native or Tmr. And which is still the Arab name for 

one of the Bahrein islands, is scarcely the same word with Arvad^ — 
the true original of the Syrian Aradus. As for the existence of 
Phosnician temples on these islands in Alexander's time, it is not at 
all improbable ; since the Phcenicians, as the great carriers of 
antiquity, may easily (as Heeren supposes have occupied the 
Bahrein islands for the purposes of trade, and have carried with 
them their peculiar worship. 


^ See Tol. i. p. 438. [It is to he ob- 
served also that the Syrians were 
“ brought lip from Kir’^ (Amos ix. ; 
and that IHr, which is associated in 
one text with Elam (Is. xxii. 6), and 
named in another as the conntry to 
which the Israelite captives were 
transported (2 Kings xvi. 9), can be 
no other than the Kis of the Inscrip- 
tions, in Southern Chaldoea, contiguous 


to Snsiana. — H. 0. E.] 

^ Herod, vii. 89. 

® Tylus (TvAos) is the forai used 
both by Pliny (H. N. vx. 32) and 
Ptolemy, 

^ Arvad is the form used fchi*oughout • 
the Assyrian Inscriptions. Oompai'e 
the of Geu. x. 18. 

® Asiatic Nations, vol. ii. p. 55, E. T 
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The story of Trogns — ^that the Phcenicians left their country in 
consequence of an earthquake — ^is puerile; and the route which he 
makes the migration pursue, though not improbable, can scarcely 
rest upon any better basis than conjecture. The “ Assyrian Lake 
— where (according to him) the emigrants first settled — ^represents, 
in all probability, the Sea of Nadjif, or that natural basin together 
with the marshes which usually surround it.® A people ascending 
the Euphrates on its right bank, would necessarily pass this large 
body of water. 

9. The only important gi*ounds upon which the migration from 
the Persian Gulf has ever been rejected, are those advanced by 
Movers,^ who dwells in the first place on the silence of Scripture, 
and secondly on the Phoenician mythic history, as recorded in the 
work which Philo-Byblius put out under the venerated name of 
Sanchoniathon. This work undoubtedly assumed the Phoenicians 
to have been aboriginals. Like the cosmogonies of Egypt and 
Babylon, it made the human race spring up in the country of the 
writer — a view which flattered the national vanity far more than a 
tale of early wanderings and privations. But the speculations of 
Philo-Byblius, though they occasionally throw some light on the 
Phoenician language and religion, are for historical pui’poses value- 
less.® They have no claim to be considered as real national 


® Mr. Kenrick says, “ The Assyrian 
Lake can he no other than the Dead 
Sea, or the Lake of Gennesaret ” 
(Phosnicia, p. 47) ; and Mr. Dyer, in 
his article on Phoenicia in Smith’s 
Geogx’aphical Dictionary, takes the 
same view. The ground of this asser- 
tion is the supposed fact, that '‘in 
Southern Assyria there was no collec- 
tion of ^vaters to which the name of 
lake conld be applied (Kenrick, 
1. s. c.). But the Sea of NedjifiQ ex- 
actly such a collection of waters. It 
is a permanent lake of considerable 
depth, surrounded by cliffs of a red- 
dish sandstone-— in places 40 feet high 
— and extends in a south-easterly 
direction a distance of 40 miles, being 
at its greatest width about 35 miles 
broad (see Loftus’s Ohaldjea, p. 45, et 
seqq.). The famous " Chaldasan 
Marslaes ” are quite distinct from this 
lake, though they blend with it at the 
time of the inundation. 


^ Die Phoniisier, vol. ii. part i. pp, 
23-62. 

® It seems to be universally agreed 
that the work of Philo-Byblius was 
not what it pretended to be— -the 
translation into Greek of a Phoenician 
WTiter who lived not long after Moses. 
The only doubt is whether it was the 
mere work of Philo himself, or trans- 
lated by him from a Phmriician ori- 
ginal of a comparatively recent date, 
Mr. Kenrick decides in favour of this 
latter supposition (Phoenicia, p. 284) ; 
and suggests that the work was 
written in the fourth or third century 
before Christ (ibid. p. 290). But it is 
at least as likely that Philo himself 
composed the treatise ; winch, though 
called ‘'a Phoenician history” by Por- 
phyry (De Abstinent, ii. 56) , is, so far 
as our extrac{;s go, an account of the 
Phoenician mytliology, of which the 
predominant element is Greek 1 
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traditions, being mytliological fancies parallel to those of Hesiod, 
and clearly dating from a time not earlier than Alexander. With 
respect to the silence of Scripture, it may be observed, in the first 
place, that the argument a silentio is seldom of much weight ; and 
secondly, that the slight contact between the Phoenicians and the 
Jews causes little to be said of the former, so that we have no right 
to feel surprise at the omission of any reference to their origin. 

10. With respect to the time at which the migration took place, 
it is impossible to speak with confidence. If Tyre and Sidon were 
oifiginally Canaanitic, and afterwards passed into the possession of 
Phoenician immigrants, we can conclude nothing concerning the 
date of the migration from the mention of those towns in the book 
of Joshua J Much less can we draw any inference from the state- 
ment of Herodotus, that the temple of Hercules at Tyre was said by 
the inhabitants to have been built 2300 years before his visit to 
that city.^ The Tyrians would be Hkely to exaggerate on such a 
matter; and the temple itself may have been more ancient than 
their possession of the city, I should incline on the whole to place 
the immigration in the thirteenth century before Christ. This was 
a time of increasing Semitic influence, as indicated especially in the 
rise of Assyria to eminence.® It was when the Jews were suifering 
oppression at the hands of their eastern and southern neighbours,^ 
the power of their northern ones being broken. Again, it is 
sufficiently early to accord with the Greek traditions, which made 
the Phoenicians predominant in the eastern Mediterranean at the 
time of the Trojan war, and spoke of their settlements in Boeotia at 
a period still earlier.® And it is sufficiently late to harmonize with 
Scripture, which does not introduce to oiii’ notice the real artistic 
and commercial Tyrians and Sidonians till the reigns of David and 
Solomon. 


^ Josh. xix. 28j 29, &c. 

- Herod, ii. 44. 

** Sec above, vol. i. Essay vii. p. 452. 
^ The Midianites, the Ammonites, 


and th,e Philistines (see Judg. vi. 1 ; 

X. 7; &o.) 

® On these settlements see note ^ on 
Book ii. ch. 49 (vol. ii. p. 92) . 
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ESSAY III. 


ON THE ALABODIANS OF HEEODOTUS. [H. C. B.] 

1. The Alarodia,ns of Herodotus identified witli tlie TJrarda or people of Ai’arat. 
2. True position of the Hebrew Ararat. 3. Connection of tlie Urarda of 
tbese parts witb tbe Babylonian or Ahlaad. 4. Eesemblance of the 

writing employed by the two races, and probable connection of their lan- 
guages. 

1. The Alarodians of Herodotus, Joined witli tlie Sapires "botli in the 
notice of the 18th Satrapy^ and in the muster-roll of the army of 
Xerxes, “ and intervening apparently between the Matienians to the 
south and the Colchians to the north, are almost certainly the inha- 
bitants of Armenia whose Semitic name was TJrarda or Ararat. 
Alarud^ indeed, is a mere variant form of Ararud^ the I and r being 
undistingiiishable in the old Persian,^ and Ararud serves determine 
ately to connect the Ararat of Scripture with the Urarda or Urartim 
of the Inscidptions.^ It must be remembered tbat Herodotus was 
unacquainted with the name of Armenia, as applied to the country 
of the Alarodians ; he used the titles “ Armenia and Armenians ” 
in connection with the more western part of the country, particularly 
with that part of the mountain chain of Taurus in which the river 
Halys takes its rise;® and although it is pretty certain that the 
Armenians in his time had really extended their sway over this 
central portion of Asia Minor, it is equally certain that the sources 
of the Halys could not have been included within the limits of the 
ancient Urarda, That country was conterminous with Assyria to 
the south, commencing at Bolitan, and it stretched to the northward 
probably as far as the Araxes, comprising within its limits the lakes 


^ Herod, iii. 94. 

2 Ibid. vii. 79. 

® The AchEemeniau Persian pos- 
sessed BO I, and everywhere therefore 
substituted au r, as in Babiru for 
Babylon, Bira for Bel, &e. 

There is a remarkable confusion 
of the dentals in Babylonian cunei- 
form, the two powers of da and tTia 
being represented by a single letter^ 
and another character having also the 


double value of di and thi, IThen the 
vowel Uf howevei*, terminates the 
name of Ararat, the consonant- em- 
ployed is clearly the th-, answering 
etymologically to the Hebrew *c, 
though it is probable that the pi^o- 
nunciation more nearly approached the 
Arabic or the hardt/t (as in 

“thou,” “that,” &c.) of the English. 

* Herod, i. 72, 
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liotli of Yan and TJrumiyeli, and having for its capital the ancient 
city upon the former lake, the foundation of which was ascribed to 
Semiramis.^ 

2. The name of Ararat is constantly used in Scripture, but always 
to denote a country rather than a particular mountain. The famous 
passage of Genesis,® which has given a world- wide celebrity to the 
name of Ararat, refers to a mountain 'range ‘‘in? and was un- 
derstood by all the best early authorities on Eastern geography to 
indicate the lofty chain which overhung the plain of Assyria to the 
northward of Nineveh, — this chain, known to the Greeks as the 
Gordyeean mountains, to the Syrians as Mount and to the 

Arabs as Jahal being moreover visited by Christian 

pilgrims of the present day as the spot on which the ark of Noah 
rested, and where remains of the sacred vessel are still, it is believed, 
to be seen.^ In other passages of Scripture, where Ararat is men- 
tioned,^ the English version, following the Septuagint and Yulgate, 
employs the term Armenia ; ^ and there is no doubt but that as 


^ That this was the real country of 
Ararat is proved by the cuneiform 
inscriptions of Armenia, which, as 
is well known, are found around the 
lake, but principally on the rook form- 
ing the acropolis of the city of Yan. 
The name of Umrdcb or Ararat never 
once occurs, it is true, throughout 
these inscriptions, the more compre- 
hensive title of Aam being apparently 
used in its j^lace ; but the local kings 
who are enumerated, such as Argistis 
and Belobt-Dmi, are precisely those 
who on the Assyrian slabs and cylin- 
ders of Sargon and Asshur-hani-palf 
are named kings of Umrda. The 
cuneiform inscriptions of Armenia are 
not, however, confined exclusively to 
the immediate vicinity of lake Yan, 
nor indeed to the limits of the pro- 
vince of Ararat proper, but are to be 
met with throughout the whole extent 
of Nairif — ^wherever in fact the TJra/r- 
Mans or Alarodians had carried their 
armsj memorial tablets having been 
thus carved upon the rocks at Mala- 
Uyeh and at Paloo to the west, and 
even in the plain of Miyandah to the 
east, far within the borders of Media, 

^ Hen. viil. 4. 

* Bochart has collected all the 


authorities, from Berosus dowm to 
Epiphanius, in his Pbaleg, lib. 1, c. 3. 
The identification of the scriptural 
Ararat with the remarkable peak now 
called Agri dagh, on the Araxes, does 
not appear to have obtained any cur- 
rency until subsequently to the Chris- 
tianization of the Armenian nation, and 
the establishment of the famous con- 
vent of Etchmiadzin in the immediate 
vicinity of the mountain. St, Jerome, 
at any rate, is the first Western au- 
thor who placed Mount Ararat on the 
Araxes. 

^ 2 Kings xix. 37, and Is.xxxvii. 3S. 

® The passages here quoted refer to 
the flight into the mountains of the 
sons of Sennacherib after the murder 
of their father j and Ararat or Bolitan 
'would thus be the first district they 
would reach on ascending from the 
plains. Their posterity, however, ac- 
cording to Mos. Ghor. (lib, i. c. 22), 
settled farther in the interior. There 
is still another passage, however, in 
Scripture where Ararat is mentioned, 
and -where the English version pre- 
serves the original name, namely, in 
the denunciation of Jeremiah which 
threatens Babylon with the power of 
the kingdoms of Ararat, Minni, and 
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early as the time of Darius Hystaspes tlie two names were used 
indifferently in the country ; for in the Behistun Inscriptions the 
Persian and Scythic texts everywhere employ Armenia for the more 
ancient Assyrian title of Urarda, But notwithstanding this con- 
fusion, it seems highly probable that there was in reality a marked 
ethnic distinction between the Armenians and the Uranlians or 
Alarodians. The latter were certainly closely connected with the 
Scythic inhabitants of Babylonia, whose vernacular name was 
probably but who were known to the Semites as the 

Alihad^ while the former were to all appearance an Arian race, 
having branched off, as Herodotus himself affirms," from the Phry- 
gians, who were themselves of' Thracian origin. This ethnic dif- 
ference, however, between Armenia and Ararat, notwithstanding 
the geographical interchangeability of the names, is a subject of so 
much interest, and so entirely opposed to the received opinion, that 
it may be as well to state in some detail the gi^ounds upon which 
the argument is founded. 

8. The connection, then, of Jlmrda with the Babylonian tribe of 
AJcJcad is proved by the application in the Inscriptions of the ethnic 
title of Biirljur (?) to the Armenian king, who was contemporary 
with Sargon at the commencement of his reign, and who may be 

Asl'.cheiiaz (Jer. li, 27), in allusion, it etlinic titles, wliich have extended 
may be supposed, to the invasion of from Persia to Morocco. It is further 
; ' Cyrus, with whom probably the north- curious to remember that in the Persae 

' ern kings were associated as tribu- of AEscliylus, the ghost of Darius is 

taries. Minni is well Icnown from the raised by incantations in the Barbar 
Inscriptions both of Assyria and tongue (BaA'/jr, apxcuos BaX7]v^ 1. 659). 
Armenia, being apparently immedi- ^ Herod, vii. 73, and Steph. Byz. in 
ately to the west of Ararat ; and it voe, Strabo in the strangest 

has been sometimes su]3posed — though way confounds the Armenians with 
on insufficient evidence — to be the the Axammaiis (i. p. 70), though there 
same name as Armenia i^ApfjLevia =: was not in reality the slightest con- 
Har-Mini, or mountains of nection between them either etlmic- 
Minni) ; but Ashchenaz has not yet ally or geographically. I am not 
been recognized either in the local pre|)ared at present to suggest any 
annals or in Greek geography 5 and etymology for the name of Armenia, 
there is every reason to suspect a false though, as I observe tha*fc most of the 
reading in the Hebrew text. ancient names of countries were 

® It is with some diffidence I give adopted from their respective Pan- 
this reading for the native name of theons, and as the Greeks recognized 
the Akhad^ as the compound cuneiform Armonus as one of the Argonauts, I 
character which represents it, occurs would refer as a possible derivation to 
in no other word. It seems, however, the god Armemm^ who is said in one 
to be a mere doubled letter, of which of the cuneiform mythological lists to 
the ordinary power is Bur ; and Bur* have been worshipped at Susa. 

'bur, Barbafg and Berber are well-known 
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thus supposed to have been tbe immediate predecessor of Argistis ; 
and the fact, mentioned in the Behistun Inscription, of the Armenian 
Amhha having personated Habochodrossor, the son of bfabonidns, 
is strongly confirmatory of this ethnic relationship ; but there is 
nothing to prove whether the Burbur or Alchad of Babylonia de- 
scended in a very remote age from the mountains to colonize the 
plains, or whether the JImrdians were refugees of a later period 
driven northward by the growing power of the Semites. The 
former supposition, however, is most in conformity with Scripture, 
and incidentally with the tenor of the Inscriptions ; for while the 
Burbur or AlcJcad are found in Babylonia at least as early as 2000 B.c. 
— ^being in fact, in all probability, the Acead mentioned in the 10th 
chapter of Genesis ^ — there is no trace of the passage of the tribe to 
the northward through Assyria at any period of history. 

4. It would be going too far to derive the Babylonian cuneiform 
writing from the Urardian^ although the Bw'hur or AJalcad in their 
southern seats were not improbably the inventors of the alphabet ; 
for we have no inscriptions in Armenia earlier than the Sth century 
B.c. ; and the artificial system of arrow-headed signs, together with 
the use of ideographs and determinatives, would thus seem more 
naturally to have been introduced into the mountains from the im- 
mediately neighbouring kingdom of Assyria, w^hich was then in its 
most flourishing state ; “ but, on the other hand, unless thez'6 had 
been an identity of race between the Burhiir or Ahhad of the southern 
plains, and the Burbur or Urardians of the northern mountains, it is 
not likely that the latter would have readily adopted such a multi- 
tude of the Babylonian signs for the common objects of nature, nor 
can we otherwise explain the dominant worship in the mountains 
of the famous triad, the Moon, the Sun, and JEtlier, which was tlie 
distinguishing feature of primitive Babylonian mythology.'* That 


^ Terse 10. 

® A further proof that the Urardians 
formed their system of writing from 
the Assyrians is ■ to he foxiiid in the 
fact that the earliest inscription in 
the country, commemorating native 
kings, is in the Assyrian language ; 
and it is to this record, where the 
geographical title of the king is, in 
the usual Assyrian fashion, appended 
to the name, that we are indebted for 
our knowledge that these kings styled 
themselves kings of Nairi. This pro- 


vince, it may be added, which is de- 
scribed wdth so much minuteness of 
detail in the Inscriptions of Ass^riti, 
seems in its largest sense to have (‘x- 
tended along the mountains, from the 
frontiers of Media to Cappadocia, and 
to have thus included wdthin its limits 
all the minor divisions of Ararat, 
Miiini, the Sapmes, and even northern 
Mesopotamia. 

^ I must here take occasion to 
modify the opinion given in my Essa}* 
on the Assju'ian and. Babyloiiiau 
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the Accacl again of the South continued to he a cultivated and lite- 
rary race is proved by their employment under the Assyrian kings 
in drawing up comparative vocabularies of their own language and 
other dialects, and by their being promoted even to the post ^ which 
seems to answer to that of the Ministry of Education among modern 
nations, and we can thus understand how their brethren in the 
mountains came to be the only northern people who used a written 
language. I am not in a condition at present to pronounce on the 
precise degree of affinity which may exist between the Urardian lan- 
guage as presented to us in the Inscriptions of Yan, and the Acca- 
dian tongue as it appears on the early Ohaldjean bricks and on the 
later grammatical tablets of the Assyrians ; but I think I can detect 
numerous points of resemblance, and I believe that both dialects 
will be found to be allied to the Achasmenian Seythic, with which 
we are already sufficiently familiar. At any rate the Urardian^ 
whether purely Scythic like the Accadian^ or partially Arianized by 
contact with northern races, possesses, as it would seem, no affinity 
whatever with the modern Armenian. The race speaking that 
tongue -would really seem to have emigrated from Phrygia, and 
gradually to have brought the mountainous country to the eastward 
under their sway, driving out or absorbing the old Urardians, and 
substituting in their place their own name, language, religion, and 
traditions.^ — [H. C. P.] 


Mythology (siij^ra, vol. i. p. 610), that 
the principal Armenian divinity named 
K'haldii answered to the Asslmr of 
Nineveh. Kltaldi, being invariably 
joined with the Sun and the iEther, 
can only represent the Moon god, 
known to the Assyrians as Sin, and to 
the Babylonians as Hurici or Hur ; 
and a suspicion is thus raised that 
Ararat or lirarda may after all be Kur~ 
aredk) or the Moon country, and -bo 
thus a mere vsyuonym of OhaldiBa. 
This connection of E ar and Klialdi as 
independent names for the Moon god, is 
at any rate curious, and a sanguine 
etymologist might even refer Mimiii 
Armenia, and Mar-nima, to the same 
source in an Arian tongue. 


^ The BMmv.; whether high priest 
or merely keeper of the archives, was 
certainly the superintendent, under 
the Assyrians, of the literature of the 
nation; and in several passages a 
Burbur or Akkad is said to have occu- 
pied that office. 

® In this way, indeed, and this way 
only, can we, I think, account for the 
complete discrepancy beWeen the 
early Armenian sacred names, as pre- 
served to us in the history of Moses of 
Ghorene, and the names botli of gods 
and kings that occur in the Insci'ip- 
tions of Van, or in the Assyrian annals 
which describe successful expeditions 
of the kings of Nineveh against the 
mountaineers. 
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NAKHSH-I-EtrSTAM INSCRIPTION. 


NOTE A. 

^Ihe following Inscription is engraved on the sepulchre o£ Darius at NahJisli-i- 
Jiustami, a few miles north of Persepolis, between that city and Murg-auh, the 
ancient Pasargadae. It is accompanied by a Babylonian and a Scythic tran- 
script, which help to determine the true restoration of the Persian original in 
the places where it is illegible. These conjectural restorations are, in the 
following pages, printed in italics. There is also a second inscription at the 
same spot, which is in the Persian character only. This latter is in a very bad 
condition, and appears to have been purposely mutilated. It has not yet been 
copied by any traveller, but is thought, from the opening sentence, to have 
been “preceptive, not historical.” Probably it “contained the last solemn 
admonitions of Darius to his countrymen with respect to their future conduct 
in polity, morals, and religion.” (See Sir H. Eawlinson’s Memoir on the Cunei- 
form Inscriptions, vol. i. p, 312.) 


I^ar. L Baga vazarka Aiiramazda, hya imam bumim ada, Iiya awam as- 
manam ada, hya martiyam ada, hya shiyatim ada martiyaliya, liya Bar- 
yavum khshayatliiyam akunausli, aivam ];>aruvanaiii kiisliayathiyam^, 
aivam paruvanam framataram. 

The great god Ormazd, he gave this earth, he gave that heaven, he 
gave mankind, he gave life (?) to mankind : he made Darius king, as well 
the king of the people as the lawgiver of the people. 

Far. 2. Adam Daryavush, khshayathiya vazarka, khshayathiya khshdya- 
thiyana,mkhshayathiya dahyaunam vispazananam, khshayathiya ahyayd 
biimiyd vazarkaya duriapiya, Visht^^spahya j)iitra, Hakliamanishiya, 
P4rsa, Parsaliya putra, Ariya, Ariya c/iitra. 

I (am) Darius, the great king, the king of kings, the king of all in- 
habited countries, the king of this great earth far and near, the son of 
Hystaspes, an Achsemenian, a Persian, the son of a Persian, an Arian, 
of Arian descent. 

Far. 3. Thatiya Daryavush khsha 2 /athiya : — ^Yaslma Auramazdalia ima 
dahyava tya adam agarb%am apataram liaciid Piirsd. Adamshav/^ patiya- 
khshaiya. Hand b^jim abara . . . . . . tyasham hachdma atlxaA?/«- 

awa akimava. Ddtam tya man^ atm addri. * Mdda, ’Uvaja, 

Parthva, EariYa, Bakhtrisli, Sug<fa, ^Dvara;3jj'dsh, Zaraka, Harauvatish, 
ThatagusT^, (radara, Hidusli, SaM Humava? 7 ;d, B«kd Tigraldmda, 
Biibirush, Atliurd, Arabdya, Mudr%4, Armina^ Katapatuka, Baparda, 
Yuna, Sakd, tyai?/a j3dradaraya, Skudra, Yund, takabarA FMtiud. Kusiiiyd, 
Mdchaiyd, Krakd. 

Says Darius the king : — ^By the gi'aee of Ormazd these (are) the 
countries which I have acquired besides Persia. I have established my 
power over them. They have brought tribute to me. That which has 
been said to them by me they have done. They have obeyed my law. 
Media, Susiana, Parthia, Aria, Bactria, Sogdiana, Chorasmia, Zarangia, 
Arachotia, Sattagydia, Gandaria, India, the Sacce Amyrgii, the Sakan 
bowmen, Babylonia, Assyria, Arabia, Egypt, Armenia, Cappadocia, 
Saparda, Ionia, the Sacse beyond the sea, the Scodrm, the lonians who 
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wear lielniets. the Budians, the Cossaeans. the Masians. (and) the 
■■Characeni"(1). ■ 

Par. 4. Thatiya D4ryaviish klishdyathiya : — Anramazdd yatlm avaina^ 

im4ni biimini jxi par4vadim maii4 frdbara. Mshajo,- 

thiyain aknnansh. Adam khsh%ai{Mya amiya. Yashnd Auramazdaha 
adamshim gathwa niyashddayam. Tyashim athaham, ava akiinavatd. 
Yatlid mam kdina dha yadipa«iifya m^mydliya iya chiyakarina, artl dahyciva 
ty4 Daryavaish hk&lidjidhijSb addraya j)atikarma didya . . i . . hijct 

gathnin baratiya ..... d« khshan4sa Adataiya asada bavd?5iya 

Pa.r.Sf/liv/d martiyahyd dii?*aya ara . . . . sh par4gamatA Adataiya azada 
bardtiya. Paa*sa rnartiya, dnraya hacM Pdrsd batuvam patiyajatii. 

Says Darius the king :-<-Onnazd, when he saw that the world was 
lieretical (or robeliioiis) , he rendered it subject to my power. He made 
me king. I am king. By the grace of Ormazd I have reformed it com- 
pletely. That which I have said to the people, that they have done. If 
all parties shall resp>ectively observe a line of condnct agreeable to my 
wishes, fche stability which produces permanence shall be enjoyed by 
those countries which Darins the king has possessed (?). This shall be 
assured to thee, 0 ruler of the Persian people ! supremacy over ,,..(?) 
This shall be assured to thee, 0 Persian people ! thy ruler shall inherit 
prosperity from Persia (?). 

Par. 5. Thdj^iya Ddryavush khshdyathiya : ai^a tya kartani, ava visj^a 
vashnd Auramazddhd akxinavam. Auramazddmaiya upastdm abara, yatd 
kartam aknnaram. iifdm AuramazddpdtuvaliacAdsara .... wtdmaiya 
vitham, uta imam dahydum. Aita adain Aimaniazdam jadiydmiya. 
Aito/zaiya Auramazdd daddtuva. 

Says Darius the king : — ^That which has been done, all of it I have 
accomplished by the grace of Ormazd. Ormazd brought help to me, so 
that I accomplished the work. May Ormazd protect from injury (?) 
me and my house and this province ! That I commit to Ormazd. That 
may Ormazd accomplish for me ! 

Far. 0. Alartiyd, hyd Aurainazdahd framand, hauvataiya gastd, md tliadaya. 
Patliim tyam i*dstdin md avarada. Md staZ»ava. 

O, people ! the law of Ormazd — ^that having returned to you, let it 
not perish. (Beware) lest ye abandon the true doctrine, (Beware) lest 
ye stumble (or, lest ye oppress it). 
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NOTE B. 

EAMILY OE THE ACHJSMENIDiE. 

[N.B. — The B.nmbers correspond with those in the Genealogical Tree, 
pages 254 and 255.] 

1. AcH^MEisrES, the first kno'wn founder of the family, was probably the 
chief under whom the Persians performed the last step of their long 
migration, and settled in the country which has eyer since borne their 
nanie,^ He is not a mere heros ej^onymus, as might be thought from the 
connection in which he occurs in Stephen^ and the Etyinologicum 
Magnum.^ Herodotus gives him his right place in the genealogy of 
Xerxes ; ^ and the Behistun Inscription shows us that Bariiis traced 
his descent to him tlirough four intermediate ancestors.*^ , Herodotus 
again is quite correct when he asserts that the Persian royal family were 
called Achajmenidge ; ^ and JSTicolas of Damascus was well informed when 
he connected the dynastic name with the hero.^ The Persian kings, from 
Cyrus to Artaxerxes Ochus, make use of the title as one in which they 
glory ,* ® and Darius expressly connects the term with the name of his great 
ancestor/^ The date of Achsemenes may be regarded as about b.c. 700. 

2. Teispes W'as the son and successor of Achsemenes, as appeal's both 
from the Behistun Inscription^® and from our author. He seems to 
have had at least two sons, Cambyses and Ariaramnes.^**^ We may gather 
from Diodorus that he had also a daughter, Atossa, whom he married to 
Pharnaces, king of Capj^adocia.^^ (See below, Ho. 16.) 

3. Cambyses I. is a person whose existence is somewhat doubtful. 
Both he and his son Cyrus are omitted from the genealogy of Xerxes, as 
given in Herodotus, according to our present text ; and Diodorus, in the 
passage where he perhaps really names him, seems to intend the father 
of Cyrus the Great The Cambyses, howwer, whose sister was the 
ancestress, in the fourth degree, of one of the seven conspirators, should 
be an earlier king than one -whose son was contemporary -with some 
of tliem.^® Thus Cambyses is wanted, on chronological groimds, to give 

^ Persia, or Parsa, which was the ® Col. i. par. 2; and compare the 
old Persian word, is still Pars or detached inscrii^tions (Inscrij). A.). 
Farsistan, The name continues in the ® Herod, i. 125. 
old place, designating the province on ^ See above, note The anihority of 
the Persian Gulf, of which Shiraz is Hicolas is quoted by the Etymologist, 
the capital. Iran is the native term ® See Sir H. Pawlinson’s BeMsrnii 
for the whole country. ' Memoir, vol. i. pp. 195, 196, 261, 270, 

^ See Steph. Byz. ad voc. ^AxaipLeyia. 271, 279, 287, 292, 320, 324, 327, 329, 

*Ax. n Tlepcrifc^ juaipa, arrh ’Axaf/xeVous, 334, 337, and 342. 
vtov AlyeiDS. ® See vol. i. p. 24-9, note L 

^ Etym. Mag. ad voc. ‘*AxaifM€vr}s, Coi. i. par. 2. Herod, vii. 11, 

*Ax> 5 ^pass, ital 01 Uepcrai *Axai- ^ See note^ on Book vii. ch. 11. 
geviSar yiyovev vthv Uepcr^ojs" wi/S- Ap. Phot. (Biblioth. p. 1158). 

jj.aa'rai S* a-jr?) rov ehai rhi/ irpo'n-dropa Loc. cit, Ap. Phot. 1. s. C. 

avTOv mh rris ^Axaias, Cyrus the Great is oonremporary 

^ Herod, vii. 11. with Darius, though tlie latter is of 
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the same number of steps m this line that there are in the others ; and 
again he is wanted, on Mstorical grounds, to fill out the number of kings 
w'hich Barms declares there to have been of his race ” before he himself 
mounted the throne,^ We may therefore regard Cambyses I. as the 
son and sucessor of Teispes, and the brother of Ariaranmes and Atossa. 
(See Nos. 13 and 16.) 

4. Otbcts I. is mentioned by Herodotus, in one passage only, as the 
father of the Cambyses who married Mandane.- This i>assage, it may be 
remarked, is incompatible with the genealogy of Book vii., as it now 
stands, since there Cambyses is the son of Teispes. Cyi*us I. was the son 
and successor of Cambyses I., and the fourth king of Persia. His date 
w^as about B.o. 600. 

5. Cambyses II., the son and successor of Cjn-us I., and the father 
of Cyrus II., called the Great, was not a mere Persian of fair family, as 
Herodotus states/ but was king of the country, like his ancestors and 
his descendants. Xenophon has stated this distinctly ; and his state- 
ment is fully confirmed by the native records. A brick brought from 
Seiikereh has the inscription Cyrus the great king, son of Cambyses 
the great king” ^ — a plain proof that Cambyses, the father of Cyrus, is 
included among the eight kings of his race” who are noticed by Darius/^ 

6 . Cyrus II., surnamed the Great, does not require any proloimed notice. 
His famous inscription Murg-aub has been already given.^ He is men- 
tioned in the Behistnn Inscription,® in the Canon of Ptolemy,^ in Berosus/® 
and in -^scliyius,^^ as well as in Herodotus, Ctesias, Xenophon and 
Scripture,^^ We may gather from Herodotus that he reigned from b.c. 558 
to B.c. 529. 

7 . Cambyses III., the son and successor of Cyrus, is the subject of 

two long paragraphs in the Behistun Inscription,^^ by which it appears 
that he put his brother Smerdis (Bardes) to death, invaded Egypt, lost 
his kingdom to the Pseudo-Smerdis (Gomates), and died, probably by 
suicide. His name occurs in the Canon, in Manetho,^'^ and in Egyptian 
Inscriptions,^^ as “well as in the ordinary historians. He is alluded to, 
but not mentioned by name, in AEschylus.^® He seems to be intended, 
in the Book of Ezra, by Ahasueras^^ — a name which orthograpliically 
corresponds with the Greek Xerxes. 8. Smerdis, 


course a much younger man (Herod, 
i. 209). As Cambyses marries the 
daughter of Otaue.s (ib. iii. 68), that 
noble must be regarded as about the 
age of Cyrus. 

^ Sec Beh. Tnscr. col. i. par. 4; and 
compare Sir IT. Bawlinson’s note on 
Book i. ch. 125 (note*/ ad fin.). 

2 Herod. I 111. 

3 Ibid. L 107, ad fin. 

^ Cyrop. i. 2, § 1. 

® Supra, yol. i. p. 236,- note 

® Beh. Insc. col. i. par. 4. 

" Supra, Yol. i. p. 334, note 

® Bell. Insc, col. i. par. 10. 

® Mag. Syntax, y. 14. 

Fragments 14 and 15. 


Pers. 1. 764. 

^ The most remarkable mention of 
his name is the prophetic one in 
Isaiah (xliv. 28, and xlv. 1), which, 
preceded 3ns birth by above a century. 
The passages in which he is introduced 
historical iy are 2 Chr. xxxvi. 22, 23 ; 
Ezr, i. 1-8, iii. 7, iv. 5, &c, j and Dan, 
i. 21, vi. 28, X. 1. 

Col. i. par. 10 and par. 11. 

Frs. 68 and 69. 

Vide supra, vol. ii. p. 389. 

Pers. 1. 769, 

^^Ezraiv, 6. It is thought by some 
that Alias uerus here is the true Xerxes, 
and that the Artaxerxes of the next 
verse is Artaxerxes Longimanus, the 
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8. SmerdiB, tlie son of Cyrus, and brother of Cambyses, was really called 
Bardiya or Bardes. His secret destruction by Ms brother is mentioned 
in the Behistun Inscription.^ Ctesias called him Tanyozarces,- which 
would seem to be an epithet meaning great or strong of body”^ — 
indicative therefore of the same physical superiority wliich is ascribed to 
Mm by Herodotus.^ The partition of territory between Cambyses and 
Smerdis, which Ctesias ascribes to Cyrus, is very unlikely. 

9. Atossa^ the daughter of Cyrus, and wife successively of her brother 
Cambyses, of the Pseudo-Smerdis, and of Darius, is known to us chiefly 
from Herodotus and u^schylus."' There is no mention of her in the 
Inscriptions, nor by any historical writer of repute,® except Herodotiis 
and such as follow him. According to one account she was killed by 
Xerxes in a fit of passion.^ 

10. Artystone was probably the youngest daughter of Cyrus. As she 
was not taken to wife by the Pseudo-Smerdis, we may conclude that she 
was not in his reign* of marriageable age. Her marriage with Darius is 
related by Herodotus ; ^ as also that she bore Mm two children, Arsames 


Darius under whom the temple was 
fiaished, becoming in that case Darius 
Xothus, and the Arfcaxerxes who was 
contemporary with Ezra and Xehemiah 
being then regarded as Mnemon. 
Certainly the sequence of the names 
is in this case all that can be wished ; 
and there is in consequence consider- 
able temptation to adopt the view. 
But the following objections seem 
to me fatal to it. 1. Zerubbabcl the 
prince, and Jeshua the High Priest, 
who commence the building of the 
temple under Cyrus, b.c. 536 (Ezr. iii, 
2), preside also over the renewal of 
the 'work in the second year of the 
reign of Darius (ib. v. 2). How the 
second year of Darius Hothus was 
B.c. 422 : if we suppose him to be the 
king who found the decree of Cyrus, 
we shall make Jeshua certainly, and 
Ecrubbabel probably, 144 years old at 
the least 'when they renew the, build- 
ing ! Hay, as Zerubbabel was to finish 
the temple (Zech, iv. 9), he must have 
lived at least fmm years more, or 
attained to the age of 148. 2. Eliashib 
was the High Priest at the time when 
Kehemiah began to fortify Jerusalem 
(Eeh. iii 1). He was the grandson of 
Jeshua (ib. xii. 10), who, as we have 
seen, came up to Jerusalem as High 
Priest in b.c. 536. If we make the 
Axtaxerxes who sent Hehemiah to 
Jerusalem Artaxerxea Mnemon, as his 
20th year was b.c. 385, we shall have 


the space of 151 years covered by a 
father, a son, and a grandson, the 
father being at least 30 when the 151 
years begin, and the grandson being 
still vigorous and not (so far as 
appears) near his end wdicn they ter- 
minate. 3. If we make the buildingof 
the walls of Jerusalein commence in 
B.c. 385, we shall find it impossible to 
bring the years of Daniel’s prophecy 
of the weeks into accordance with our 
(supposed) facts. According to the 
lowest computation, the years intended 
amount to 480 years; and 33 years 
(the longest term for our Lord’s Hfe) 
added to 385 would give only 418 
years, or 62 years short. 

^ Col. i. par, 10. 

2 Esc. Pers. § 8. 

3 Vide supra, A|)p. Bk. vi. >Toto A, 
ad voc. Tanyoxarces. 

^ Herod, iii. 30, 

5 Ibid. iii. 68, 88, 133, 134; vli. 3, 
ad fin. ; ^iEschyl. Pers. 157 et seqq. 

® Ctesias appears to have ignored 
her. The Atossa mentioned by Hel- 
lanicus (Fragments 103a atid 1()3])) is 
not the wife of Darias, but the Assy- 
rian or Babylonian queen, called other- 
wise Semiramis, ■who seems to have 
been the wife of Pul, atid mother (?) of 
Xabonassar (supra, vol. i. pp. 471 and 
514, Comp, Paschal Chron. p. 68 ; and 
Phot. Bibloth. pp. 427, 42S). 

Aspasius ad Aristot, Eth. p. 171. 

® Herod, iii. 88. 
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and Gobryas7 (See ISTos. 34 and 35.) Slie was of all bis wives tlie one 
whom Darius loved best.® 

11. A Daughter of Cyrus, whose name is not given, was married to 
Cambyses and acompanied him into Egypt, where she died of a mis- 
carriage, caused, as was said, by his brutality.^ She was his full sister, 
the daughter of Cyrus by Cassandane.^ Nothing more is known of her. 

12. Farmys^ the daughter of the true Smerdis, was one of the wives of 
Darius.® She was the mother of Ariomardus, who commanded the 
MoscM and Tibai’eni in the army of Xerxes.® 

13. Ariaramnes appears in the Behistun Inscription among the ancestors 
of Darius. 7 He was the son of Teispes. Herodotus mentions him in the 
genealogy of Xerxes.® 

14. Armmes, the son of Ariaramnes and father of Hystaspes, is men- 
tioned with Ariaramnes in the two passages above quoted. He is also 
noticed by Herodotus in a second passage ; ^ and further he is referred to 
by Artaxerxes Ochus in an inscription as in some sort the founder of 
the family,^® 

15. Hy stashes, the son of Arsames and father of Darius — the Gustasp of 
Persian romance — not only occurs in the genealogical lists, Greek and 
native, but likewise appears in the Behistun Inscription as actually living 
in the reign of his son and serving under him.^® According to Otesias, he 
was accidentally killed as he was being drawn up by ropes to examine the 
sculptures which Darius was having executed for his own tomb.^® I have 
already noticed the probability that Hystaspes was the real heir to the 
throne, on the failure of male issue in the line of Cyrus, but waived his 
right in favour of his eldest son. 

16. Atossa, the sister of a Cambyses who was father of a Cyrus, king of 
Persia, according to Diodorus, married Pharnaces, king of Cappadocia, 
and was ancestress, m the fourth degree, of Anaphes (=Otanes), one of the 
seven conspirators. This circumstance makes it probable that this 
Cambyses and Cyrus are not Cyrus the Great and his father, but two 
earlier kings. 

17 . GaUus is mentioned by Diodorus as the son of Pharnaces and 
Atossa. Nothing more is known of him. The name is suspicious. 

18. Smerdis is mentioned by Diodorus as the son of Gallus, and father 
of Artamnes, who is the father of Anaphes. 

19. Arkmines, according to Diodorus, is the son of Smerdis and the 
father of Anaphes, who clearly represents Otanes. It is curious that 
Diodoras, Herodotus, and the Behistun Inscription, should each give 
Otanes a diherent father. Diodorus, as we have seen, makes him the son 
of Artamnes ; Herodotus makes Ms father a Pharnaspes ; the Behistun 


^ Herod, vii. 69 and 72. 

2 Ibid. vii. 69. 

3 Ibid. iii. 31, 32. 

^ Ibid. iii. 31, ad init. 

® Ibid. iii. 88. ® Ibid. vii. 78. 

^ Col. i. par. 2. ® Herod, vii. 11. 

9 Ibid. i. 309, 

See SirH. Bawlinson’s Memoir on 
the Cuneiform Inscriptions, voL i. p. 
342, 


'V Herod, vii, 11, and Beli. Inscr. col. 
i. par. 2. 

Beh. Insor, col. ii. par. 16, col. iii. 
par. 1, 

^3 Exc. Pers. § 15. 

Supra, voL ii. p. 481, note 
Herod, i, 209. 

Ap. Phot. Bibliothee. p. 1158, 
Herod, iii. 68. 
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Inscription calls Mm the son of Thuhhra ’’ (Socres).^ The anthority of 
this document is of course paramount ; and the contradiction which it 
offers to Diodorus throws a suspicion on his whole story, but does not 
perhaps deprive it of all claim to consideration. Diodorus may be merely 
wrong in the name. 

20. Otanes (or A^mphes), the conspirator, appears in the Behistun In- 
scription, not quite in the position assigned to him by Herodotus,^ but 
stiU in one of some prominence. He is there the second in the list of 
those who assisted Darius.^ • Probably he owed this position, and the 
special privileges of which Herodotus speaks,"^ rather to his high birth 
and rank than to Ms waiving any claim to the throne. Herodotus speaks 
of him as employed to establish Syloson in Samos, and j>robably intends 
to represent him as the commander of the Persian contingent in the army 
of Xerxes,® and also as the father of Amestris, Xerxes’ wife.^ It has 
been questioned whether in these two last cases, Onophas, the son of 
Otanes, should not be substituted for Otanes Mmself, on account of the 
great age of the latter,® but I do not see the necessity of rejecting the 
authority of Herodotus.® 

21. Phcedima, the daughter of Otanes, married (according to Herodotus) 
first Oambyses ; secondly, the Pseudo-Smerdis ; and thirdly, Darius.^® So 
far as appears, she had no children. The Greek cast of her name is 
suspicious. It has been compared with Fatima; but that is Arabic, not 
Persian. 

22. Amestrisj the daughter of Otanes, according to Herodotus, of 
Onophas according to Ctesias,^® was the favourite wife of Xerxes, and bore 
him at least five cMldren. Her crimes and cruelties are related by Ctesias 
at some length,^'^ and are glanced at by Herodotus.^® She may be the 
Vashti of Esther,^® whose disgrace was perhaps only temporaiy. She lived 
to a great age, dying, as it would seem, only a little before her son 
Artaxerxes.^^ 


^ Col. iv. par, 18. The Babylonian 
and Scy thic versions agree. (See Sir 
H. Kawlinson’s ‘Additional Note on 
the Behistun “Inscription* in the 12th 
volume of the Asiatic Society’s Jour- 
nal, part ii. p. xiv.) 

2 ferod. iii. 68-84. 

^ Intaphernes is the first (Beh. Insc. 
col. iv. par. 18). 

^ Herod, iii. 84. 

^ Ibid. iii. 141. 

® Ibid. vii. 61. 

^ Ibid. Ctesias may be considered 
to agree, though he makes Amestris 
the daughter of Onoph’as (Exc. Pers. 
§ 20) ; for, like Diodorus, he names 
the consphator Onophas (—Anaphes). 

® See As. Soo. Journ, voh xii. part ii. 
note ad fin. pp. xiii. xiv. 

® Otanes need not have been more 
than about eighty at the time of the 
expedition of Xerxes; and, as Mr. 
Blakesley remarks (note 192 on Book 


vii. ch, 61), his command would have 
been almost nominal. If his daughter 
Phgedima maiTied Oambyses in b.c. 
526, at the age of fourteen (not an 
early age in the East), his own mar- 
riage need not have been before 
B.c. 541, or his birth (consequently) 
before B.c. 560, Thiswunld make him 
emctly eighty in B.c. 4B0, He may 
have had a daughter born to him at 
sixty who would have been quite 
young enough to have married Xerxes. 

Herod, iii. 68 and 88. 

By Von Hammer, quoted in Biihr’s 
note to Book iii. ch. 88, 

Herod, vii. 61. 

Ctes. Pers. Exc. § 20. 

Ibid. §§ 40-43. 

Herod, vii. 114, ix. 112. 

This will of course depend chiefly 
on the identity of Xerxes mth the 
Ahasuerus of Esther. (See No. 28), 
Otes, ^ 
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23. Patiramplies, the charioteer of Xerxes, is said to have been the son 
of Otanes, a Persian.” ^ It is uncertain whether the Otanes intended 
is the conspirator or not. There were at least two other persons of the 
name living about the same time ; ^ and of course there may have been 
several more. 

24. Anaplias^ the son of Otanes, who commanded the Cissians in the 
army of Xerxes,^ is almost certainly a son of the conspirator, or the 
names would not have been confounded. He may perhaps be the father 
of Amestris. 

25. Babitjs, the eldest son of Hystaspes, is the Persian king who has 
left by far the most copious records. Besides the Behistun Inscription — 
the most precious of all cuneiform documents — he has left memorials 
which may still be read, at Persepolis, at Elwand, at Xakhsh-i-Pustam, 
and at Suez.'^ Herodotus declares that he set up pillars with inscrip- 
tions, one column of which was Greek, in Europe.*' He is almost 
certainly the monarch under whom the second temple -was finished ; ® 
and thus his name appears repeatedly in Scidpture.^ He is likewise 
mentioned in the Canon of Ptolemy, in Manetho,® in u^schyius,^ in the 
Eragments of Pherecydes,^^ of Hellanicus,i^ and of Abydeiius.^- It is 
unnecessary in this place to give an account of the events of his reign, 
which occupy the chief part of four books of Herodotus’ History. 

26. Artalamnes^ who is called Artemenes by Justin, and Ariamenes 
by Plutarch, was the eldest son of Darius, born before he came to the 
tlirone. His mother was a daughter of the conspirator Gobryas, No- 
thing is known of him beyond the fact that he claimed to succeed his 
father, but was obliged to yield his claim in favour of Xerxes.^” 

27. Ariabignes, who -was one of the chief commanders of Xerxes’ fleet, 
was own brother to ArtabazanesJ® He fell in the battle of Salamis.^^ 

28. Xerxes, the eldest of Darius’ sons by Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, 

has left records at Persepolis, at Yan, and at Hamaddn,^® His invasion 
of Greece was witnessed and recorded by -^schylus.^^ His name appears 
in Ptolemy’s Canon and in Manetho,-^ while his actions are recorded 
by the Greek writers generally. As the name Ahasuerus is 


^ Herod, vii. 46. “ avZphs n€pcrett>.” 

2 Otanes the son of Sisamnes 
(Herod, v. 26), and Otanes the brother 
of Daiins (Herod, vii. 82). 

3 Ibid, vii, 62. 

^ See Sir H. Eawlinson’s Memoir 
on the Cuneiform Inscriptions, vol. i. 
pp. 271-318; and on the Suez stone, 
vide supra, vol. ii. p. 240, note 

® Herod, iv. 87 and 91, 

^ See above, page 253, note 

^ ISzra iv. 5, 24, v. 5-7, vi. 1-14. 
“Darius the Mede/' however, in the 
Book of Daniel, is a diflerent person, 
as also is the Darius mentioned in 
Neheniiah sii. 22. This last is Darius 
Codon.i annus. 

® Fragments 68 and 69. 

» Pers. 677-838. 


Fr. 113. 

Fr. 166. 

12 Fr. 8, ad fin. 

Justin, ii. 10. 

Pint, de Frat. Am. ii. p. 488, D. 

Herod, vii. 3. Plutarch and Jus- 
tin give a romantic turn to this story 
by representing the controversy as 
raised after the death of Darius, and 
amicably referred to Artabanus for 
decision. 

Herod, vii. 97, 

Ibid. viii. 89. Compare Pint. 
Themist. 0 . 14, and Diod. Sic. xi. 18. 

See Sir H. Eawdinson’s Memoir 
on the Cuneiform Inscriptions, vol. i. 
pp. 319-339. 

See the Persae, passim. 

Fragments 68 and 69. 
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tlie natural Hebrew representation of tbe Persian word wMcb tlie Greeks 
rendered by Xerxes, viz. Khshayarsha and as the description of the 
Ahasuerus of Esther accords well with wliat we know of tlie temper of 
Xerxes, we are perhaps justified in assuming it as most probable that the 
prince who disgraced Yashti, and made Esther his queen, was the son 
and successor of Darius.^ Yashti may in this case have been Amestris, 
and though deprived for a time of the position of sultana or chief wife, 
may have been restored to favour afterwards. 

29. Hystaspes, a son of Darius by Atossa, commanded the Bactrians 
and Sacans in the army of Xerxes.^ He was probably the father of the 
Pissuthnes who held the Lydian satrapy a little before the breaidng out 
of the Peloponnesian War.^ 

30. AcJicemeneSf another son of Darius by Atossa/ was made satrap of 
Egypt after its revolt in B.c. 487/ accompanied Xerxes as commander of 
the Egyptian contingent in his fleet, ^ and probably continued satraj) till 
the revolt of Inarus, when he was slain in the great battle of PaiH’emis, 
by which Egyptian independence was recovered.^ 

31. Mamies j also a son of Darius by Atossa,® was one of the superior 
generals in the army of Xerxes. He held the satrajiy of Bactria ; and 
being ill-used by Xerxes, was about to revolt, when by the King’s orders 
he was put to death. 

32. Artazostm was a daughter of Darius by Atossa. She married 
Mardonius, the son of Gobryas, about b.c. 492 or b.o. 493. 

33. Ariomardus was a son of Darius by Parmys, the daughter of the 
true Smerdis. He commanded the Moschi and Tibareni in the army of 
Xerxes. 

34. Arsa77ies was a son of Darius by Artyst6ne, his favourite w^ife. He 
commanded the Arabians and Ethiopians in the army of Xerxes. Pro- 
bably he is the Arsames called by JEschylus governor of MempMs,^"^ who 
perished at Salamis, according to the same author. 

35. Gobryas was also a son of Darius by Artystone. He commanded 
the Cappadocians, the Mariandynians, and the Ligyans, in the army of 
Xerxes.^® 

36 and 37. Ahrocomm and Mypera^ithes were sons of Darius by his 
niece Phratagune, the daughter of his brother Otanes. All that we know 
of them is that they fell in the final struggle at Thermopylae.^" 

38. Arsa^nenes was a son of Darius. His mother is not mentioned. He 
commanded the Utians and Mycians in the army of Xerxes.^^ 


^ The prosthetic a was always put 
by the Hebrews before the Persian 
Khsh ; and the substitution of v for y 
(i for ') was also a common dialectic 
peculiarity. — [H. 0. R.] 

^ This seems to have been the 
opinion of Heeren. (See his Manual 
of Ancient History, p. 103, E. T.) 

^ Herod, vii. 64. ^ Thucyd. i. 115. 

^ Herod, vii, 97. ® Ibid. vii. 7, 

7 Ibid. vii. 97. 

® Ibid. iii. 12 and vi. 7. 

® Ibid, vii, 82. 

Ibid. k. 113. Ibid, vi. 43. 


Herod, vii. 78. This can scarcely 
be the Aiiomardus whom iEschylus 
makes governor of Egyptian Thebes 
(Pers. 37, 38), and who is repre.seiited 
as among the slain at Salamis (ib. 
946). 

Herod, vii. 69. 

Pers. 11. 36, 37. 

15 Ibid. 1. 310. 

15 Herod, vii. 72. 

17 Ibid. vii. 224. 

1® Ibid, vii, 68. This makes the 
twelfth son of Dailus. Hellanicus 
gave him only eleven (Fr. 166). 
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39. There were several daughters of Darius married to generals in his 
army : one to Otanes the son of Sisanmes/ another to Daurises, another 
to Hynieas, and others to other generals.^ Among these may be included 
bandaciy the wife of Artayctes, whose three sons were taken prisoners and 
sacrificed by the Greeks before the battle of Salamis.^ 

40. Darius y or as Ctesias more correctly gives the name, Dareioeus,^ 
was, according to him, the eldest son of Xerxes, by Amestis the daugh- 
ter of Onophas,^ He is mentioned by Herodotus^ as made by his father 
to marry Artaynta, the daughter of Masistes, who was thus his first 
cousin. He was put to death by his younger brother Artaxerxes, on the 
charge of having assassinated Xerxes — a crime of which he was quite 
innocent.® 

41. Eystaspesy according to Ctesias, was the second son of Xerxes by 
Amestris.^ As Ctesias says nothing of him at the time of Xerxes’ death, 
we may suspect that he had died before his father ; otherwise he would 
have been the heir to the tlirone after the execution of his elder brother.® 

42. Aktaxerxes I., surnamed Longimanus, was the third son of Xerxes, 
if we may believe Ctesias.® He was a mere boy at the time of his father’s 
murder, and did not mount the throne for seven months afterwards, — 
the captain Artabanus, who had murdered Xerxes, having the royal 
power during the interval.^® Artaxerxes reigned forty years, from B.a 
465 to B.c. 425.^^ He married Damaspia, and had one only legitimate 
child, Xerxes II.^® He is mentioned by Herodotus once,^® by Thucydides 
frequently.^^ Both writers were his contemporaries. There is every 
reason to believe that he was the king who sent Ezra and Xehemiah to 
J erusalem, and sanctioned the restoration of the fortifications.^^ A brief 
sketch of his reign is contained in the epitome, which is ail that we 
possess of Ctesias.^® 

43. Artarms appears in Ctesias as a half-brother of Artaxerxes, being 
the son of Xerxes but not of Amestris. He is said to have been satrap of 
Babylon under Artaxerxes.^’ 

44. Amytis, daughter of Xerxes by Amestris, married Megabyzus, son 
of Zopyrus. According to Ctesias she was very ill-conducted, and finally 
destroyed herself by her irregularities.^® 

45. Bhodogune w'as also a daughter of Xerxes by Amestris.®® Xo par- 
ticulars are known of her. 

^ Herod, v. 116. 

® See the account w’hich Plutarch 
professes to take from Phanias of 
iSresus (Yit. Themist. c. 13). The 
Artayctes intended is probably the 
governor of Sestos (Herod, ix. 116). 

® The native name Daryavush is 
better represented by Dareisous than 
by Dareius. 

^ Ctes. Exc. Pens. § 20. 

5 Herod, ix. 108. 

® Ctes. Exc. Pers. § 29. 

^ Ibid. § 20. Diodorus makes him 
the third son (xi. 69) . 

8 Ibid. § 29. ® Ibid. § 20. 

Ibid. §§ 29, 30. Compare Justin, 
iii. 1, and Diod. Sic. 1. s. c. 


See Clinton, F. H. vol. ii. p. 380. 

Ctes. Pers. Exc. § 44. 

Herod, vi. 98. 

Thucyd. i. 104, 127, ii. 67, iv. 50. 

Ezra vii. 1, &o. Hehem. ii. 1-8. 
The weeks of Daniel, however they 
are reckoned, can only count from the 
reign of this prince, by whom the 
command to “ restore and build Jera- 
salem— the street and the was 

given. (Compare Heh. ii. 8 with Dan. 
ix. 25.) 

Phot, Bibliothec. pp. 115-124. 

Ibid. p. 121. 

IS Ibid. p. 115. 

I® Ibid. p. 117 and p. 124. Compare 
Dino, Fr. 21. Ibid. p. 115. 
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46. Xeexes II. was tLe only legitimate son of Artaxerxes Longiinanns.^ 
He reigned for two months, when he was mtii'dered by his half-brother 
Sogdianns, an illegitimate son of Artaxerxes.^ 

47. Fissuthnes was probably a son of Hystaspes, the brother of Xerxes, 
He was satrap of Sardis in b.c. 440,^ a post wliich he seems to have still 
occupied in b.c. 427.^ 

48. Artaynta was the daughter of Masistes, the brother of Xerxes (Ko. 
31). She was given in marriage to her first cousin Darius, Xerxes’ eldest 
son, by command of Xerxes, who thought thereby to please her mother.'’ 
Afterwards Xerxes fell in love with her himself ; and the intrigue which 
followed led to the imin both of her father and her mother.® 

49. Artanes was a brother of Darius. He had only one child, a daugh- 
ter named Phratagune, who was taken to wife by her uncle Darius. He 
is said to have made her his sole heir.^ 

50. Fhmtagune^ who married her uncle Darius, was the mother of 
Abrocomes and Hyperanthes, the two sons of Darius who fell at Ther- 
mopylse.® 

51 and 52. Otanea^ the brother of Darius, is mentioned by Herodotus 
only, and in a single passage.® His son Smerdomenes was one of the six 
superior commanders in the army of Xerxes.^® 

53. Artahanus is the most distinguished of all the brothers of Darius. 
He is represented as checking the warlike tendencies of both Darius and 
Xerxes/'-^ towards the latter of whom he acts as a sort of Mentor. His 
four sons seem to occupy positions of importance under Xerxes.^® 

54. TntantcBchmes, the son of Artabanus, was one of the six superior 
generals of the army of Xerxes. It is not impossible that he may have 
been satrap of Babylon at the time of Herodotus’ visit. 

55. AriypMuSf son of an Artabanus, commanded the Gandarians and 
DadicfB in the army of Xerxes.^® It is not said that the Artabanus in 
question was Xerxes’ uncle. 

50. Arioniardus, brother of the Artyphius just mentioned, commanded 
the Caspians on the same occasion. 

&7* Bagasace8 (or Bassaces), the son of an Artabanus, commanded the 
Asiatic Thracians,^® i.e, the Thynians and Bithynians. 

58. Artaplmrnes, a half-brother of Darius — the son of Hystaspes by a 
wife who was not the mother of Darius — was left by him as satrap at 
Sardis on his return from Scythia.^® After suppressing the Ionian revolt, 
he made the rating which was in force throughout Asiatic Greece in 
the time of Herodotus.^® He was the father of the Artaphernes wdio 
accompanied Datis to Marathon. (See the next name.) 


^ Phot. Bibliothec. p. 124. 

- Died, Sic. xii. 71 j Manetho, 
Fragments 68 and 96. 

® Thncyd. i. 115. 

^ Ibid. in. 31; 

* Herod, ix. 108. 

6 Ibid. ix. 112, 113. 

7 Ibid. vii. 224. 

» Ibid. 1. s. c. 

® Ibid. vii. 82. 

Ibid. I. s. 0 . and vii. 121. 

Ibid. iv. 83. 


^2 Herod, vii. 10-18, 46-52. 

See the four followmig numbers 
(54, 55, 56, and 57). 

Herod, vii. 82 and 121. 

See, however, note'^ on Book i. 
ch. 192, where the wiprobahility of this 
is argued. 

Herod, vii. 66. 

Ibid. vii. 67. 

18 Ibid. vii. 75. 

18 Ibid. V. 25, 

3® Ibid. vi. 42. 


Note B. 
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59. ArtwphermB the younger, wlio accompanied Batis, is said to have 
been a nephew of Barius,^ and may therefore be fairly regarded as the 
son of the satrap of Sardis. He appears to have had little to do with the 
conduct of the expedition. 

60. A Bister of Barius is said to have married Gobryas, the conspirator,- 
but her name is not given. Their issue was Mardonius. (See Ho. 61.) 

61. Mardonim, who was in so much favour both with Barius ^ and 
with Xerxes,^ is said to have been the son of Gobryas and of a sister of 
Barius. He married his first cousin Arfazostra (Ho. 32), daughter of 
Barius and Atossa, and fuE sister to Xerxes.^ Hence perhaps his great 
influence with that monarch. His actions are too well kno-^vn to need 
recapitulating. According to Ctesias he was wounded at Platsea, and, 
being afterwards sent by Xerxes to plunder Belphi, was there killed by 
hailstones ! ® 

62 and 63. Another sister of Barius married Teaspes, of whom we know 
nothing except that he -was the father of Sataspes, who was required as a 
penance to circumnavigate Africa, and failing to do so was impaled by 
Xerxes.^ 


j 

3 

4 


Herod, vi. 94.. ^ Ibid. vii. 5. 

Ibid. vi. 43. 

Ibid. vii. 5, 9, &c. j vii. 67-69, 107, 


® Ibid. vi. 43. 

® Pers. Excerpt. §§ 25, 26. 
7 Ibid. iv. 43. 



THE EIGHTH BOOK 


OF THE 

HISTOKY OF HERODOTDS, 

ENTITLED URANIA. 


1. The Greeks engaged in the sea-service were the following. 
The Athenians furnished a hundred and twenty-seven vessels 
to the fleet, which were manned in i^art by the Plateaus, who, 
though unskilled in such matters, were led by their active and 
daring spirit to undertake this duty; the Corinthians fur- 
nished a contingent of forty vessels ; the Megarians sent 
twenty ; the Chalcideans also manned twenty, which had been 
fonished to them by the Athenians;^ the Eginetans came 
with eighteen; the Sicyonians with twelve; the Lacedae- 
monians with ten ; the Epidaurians with eight ; the Eretrians 
with seven; the Troezenians with five; the Styreans with 
two ; and the Oeans^ with two triremes and two penteconters. 
Last of all, the Loerians of Opus came in aid with a squadron 
of seven penteconters. 

2. Such were the nations which furnished vessels to the 
fleet now at Artemisium ; and in mentioning them I have 


^ These Chaloideans are beyond a 
doubt the Athenian cleruchs or colo- 
nists, settled on the lands of the Hip- 
pobatse at the time of the second 
invasion of Gleomenes (supra, v. 77). 
Their number, 4000, would exactly 
suffice to 3nan 20 triremes. 

^ Ceos, one of the Cyclades, now 
Tzia or Zeaj lies oS the promontory of 


Sunium, at the distance of about 12 
miles. It is about 12 miles long by 
8 broad. Like the other Oyolades it 
was originally colonised from Athens 
(infra, ch. 46). Simonides, the lyric 
poet, and Prodious, the sophist, both 
natives of Geos, have made it more 
famous than many a larger place. 
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given the number of ships furnished by each. The total 
number of the ships thus brought together^ without counting 
the penteconters, was two hundred and seventy-one ; ® and the 
captain, who had the chief command over the whole fleet, was 
Eurybiades, the son of Eurycleides. He was furnished by 
Sparta, since the allies had said that, ^'if a Lacedaemonian 
did not take the command, they would break up the fleet, for 
never would they serve under the Athenians.’' 

3. From the first, even earlier than the time when the 
embassy went to Sicily ^ to solicit alliance, there had been a 
talk of intrusting the Athenians with the command at sea; but 
the allies were averse to the plan, wherefore the Athenians did 
not press it ; for there was nothing they had so much at heart 
as the salvation of Greece, and they knew that, if they quar- 
relled among themselves about the command, Greece would be 
brought to ruin.® Herein they judged rightly; for internal 
strife is a thing as much worse than war carried on by a 
united people, as war itself is worse than peace. The Athenians 
therefore, being so persuaded, did not push their claims, but 
waived them, so long as they were in such great need of aid 
from the other Greeks. And they afterwards showed their 
motive ; for at the time when the Persians had been driven 
from Greece, and were now threatened by the Greeks in their 
own country, they took occasion of the insolence of Pausanias 
to deprive the Lacedaemonians of their leadership. This, how- 
ever, happened afterwards.® 


® This nnmher agrees exactly with 
the statement of the several contin- • 
gents — an nnnsual circnmstance in 
oar present copies of Herodotus. It 
is confirmed by Diodorus, who makes 
the fleet consist of 280 triremes, hav- 
ing evidently counted as such the 
nine penteconters (xi. 12) . We may 
make a fair estimate of the relative 
naval strength of the principal Gre- 
cian states from this catalogue, com- 
bined with the list of the contingents 
which fought at Salamis. It is neces- 
sary, however, to bear in mind, that 


Egina was nursing her strength (infra, 
ch. 46). 

^ Supra, vii. 153, et seqq. 

® Athens prudently waived her 
claim, as to insist on it might have 
caused the withdrawal of the Dorian 
forces, ^which amounted to 113 triremes, 
or nearly one-half of the fleet. Even 
with this concession she found it diffi- 
cult enough to retain them (infra, chs. 
4, 5, n-78). 

® Probably in b.c. 477 (see Clinton’s 
F. H. vol. ii. App. ch. 6). The circum- 
stances are related at length by 
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4, At the present time the Greeks, on their arrival at Arte- 
misinm, *when they saw the number of the ships which lay at 
anchor near Aphetse, and the abundance of troops everywhere, 
feeling disappointed that matters had gone with the barbarians 
so far otherwise than they had expected, and Ml of alarm at 
what they saw, began to speak of drawing back from Arte- 
misium towards the inner parts of their country. So when 
the Euboeans heard what was in debate, they went to Eury- 
biades, and besought him to wait a few days, while they re- 
moved their children and their slaves to a place of safety. 
But, as they found that they prevailed nothing, they left 
him and went to Themistocles, the Athenian commander, to 
whom they gave a bribe of thirty talents,*^ on his promise 
that the fleet should remain and risk a battle m defence of 
Euboea. 

5. And Themistocles succeeded in detaining the fleet in the 
way which I will now relate. He made over to Eury biades 
five talents out of the thirty paid him, which he gave as if 
they came from himself ; and having in this way gained over 
the admiral, he addressed himself to Adeimantus, the son of 
Ocytus, the Corinthian leader, who was the only remonstrant 
now, and who still threatened to sail away from Artemisium 
and not wait for the other captains. Addressing himself to 
this man, Themistocles said with an oath, — ‘^Thou forsake 
us ? By no means ! I will pay thee better for remaining than 
the Mede would for leaving thy friends — and straightway he 


Timcydides 95) and Diodorus (xi. 
44.46). It appears from the latter, 
that the contrast offered by the per- 
sonal character of Aristides to the 
insolence of Pausanias, was in part the 
cause of the allies submitting to 
Athens. Pausanias had not only as- 
sumed the state and habits of a Per- 
sian satrap, but affected the Oriental 
system of seclusion, and was violent 
and capricious (Thucyd. i. 180). The 
change, however, would scarcely have 
been effected, had not the Ionian ele* 


ment in the alliance obtained a large 
accession of strength by the addition 
of the Asiatic Greeks to the con- 
federacy (ib. i. 95). 

^ Plutarch admits this conduct on 
the part of Themistocles (Vit. Them, 
c. 7), which is quite in accordance 
with his general character (vide infra, 
chs. Ill, 112). He gives the name of 
the Euboean who brought the money 
as Pelagon. Thirty talents would be 
above 70D0Z. of our money. 
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sent on board the ship of Adeimantus a present of three 
talents of silver. So these two captains were won by gifts,® 
and came over to the views of Themistocles, who was thereby 
enabled to gratify the wishes of the Euboeans. He likewise 
made his own gain on the occasion ; for he kept the rest of 
the money, and no one knew of it. The commanders who 
took the gifts thought that the sums were furnished by Athens, 
and had been sent to be used in this way. 

6 . Thus it came to pass that the Greeks stayed at Eubosa 
and there gave battle to the enemy. 

Now the battle was on this wise. The barbarians reached 
Aphetse early in the afternoon, and then saw (as they had pre- 
viously heard reported) that a jGleet of Greek ships, weak in 
number, lay at Artemisium. At once they were eager to 
engage, fearing that the Greeks would fly, and hoping to 
caj)ture them before they should get away. They did not 
however think it wise to make straight for the Greek station, 
lest the enemy should see them as they bore down, and betake 
themselves to flight immediately ; in which case night might 
close in before they came up with the fugitives, and so they 
might get clean off and make their escape from them; whereas 
the Persians were minded not to let a single soul slip through 
their hands.^ 

7. They therefore contrived a plan, which was the follow- 
ing : — They detached two hundred of their ships from the rest, 
and — to prevent the enemy from seeing them start — sent them 
round outside the island of Sciathos, to make the circuit of 


® Plianias of Bresus related, that 
Arohifceles, the captain of the Athenian 
Theoris, was likewise bribed (ap. Plu- 
tarch, 1. B. c.). 

^ In the original the expression used 
is — “that not even the torch^hewrer _ 
should escape their hands.” In the 
Spartan armies there was a sacred 
torch-bearer, whose business it was to 
preserve alight the holy fire kindled 
from the altar of Jove at Sparta, 


which was wanted for the varions sac- 
lifioes offered during an expedition 
(Xen. Kep. Lac. xiii. § § 2, 3). As the 
fire was considered to be of vital im- 
portance, every e^ort was made to 
defend the “torch-bearer,” and he 
seldom fell unless the whole army was 
destroyed. The expression passed 
into a proverb (IZenob. Gent. v. 34; 
Schol. ad Eurip. Phoen. 1377 ; Suidas, 
ad voo., <S5C.). 
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Euboea by Capbareus^® and Gersestus/ and so to reacli tbe 
Euripus. By this plan they thought to enclose the Greeks on 
every side; for the ships detached would block up the only 
way by which they could retreat, while the others would press 
upon them in front. With these designs therefore they dis- 
patched the two hundred ships, while they themselves waited, 
— since they did not mean to attack the Greeks upon that day, 
or until they knew, by signal, of the arrival of the detachment 
which had been ordered to sail round Eubcea. Meanwiiile 
they made a muster of the other ships at Aphetse. 

8. Now the Persians had with them a man named Scyllias, 
a native of Scione, who was the most expert diver of his day.^ 
At the time of the shipwreck off Mount Pelion he had recovered 
for the Persians a great part of what they lost ; and at the 
same time he had taken care to obtain for himself a good 
share of the treasure. He had for some time been wishing to 
go over to the Greeks ; but no good opportunity had offered till 
now, when the Persians were making the muster of their 
ships. In what way he contrived to reach the Greeks I am 
not able to say for certain : I marvel much if the tale that is 
commonly told be true. ’Tis said he dived into the sea at 
Aphetse, and did not once come to the surface till he reached 


Caphereus (or Oapbarens) was the 
name of the south-eastern promontory 
of Eubceaj now called Gapo Boro (see 
Plin. H. Kiv, 12 j Ptoi. Geogr.iii. 15). 
It was said to have been fatal to many 
of the Greek ships on their return from 
the Trojan war(Virg, xi. 260). 
In the 12th century, on account of the 
many shipwrecks of which it was the 
scene, it bore the name of Xylophagus, 
^^wood-” or “ ship-devourer *’ (Tzetz. 
Lyoophr. V. 373). 

^ Gersestus was a town and promon* 
tory at the extreme southern point of 
Eubcea, famous for a temple of Hep- 
tune (Scylax, Peripl. p. 51 j compare 
Plin. H. N. 1. s. c. ; Liv, xxxi. 46; 
Strab. X. p. 651). The promontory is , 
now Cape Mantelo, the town KastrL 


- Pausanias relates (x. xix. § 1) that 
this Scyllias, whom he calls Scyliis, 
had a statue erected to him at Delphi 
by the Amphictyons, which remained 
to his own day, Scyliis, according to 
him, assisted by his daughter, ^vho 
was also a diver, had loosened the 
anchors of the Persian ships at the 
time of the storm olf Cape Sepias, and 
had thereby done the common enemy 
great damage (compare Plin. H. H. 
XXXV. 11; Athen. vii. p. 296, F. ; 
Anthol. Gr, i. 69, 1). 

Col. Leake remarks that some of the 
Levantine Greeks are to this day 
famous for their skill in diving — the 
most celebrated being the sponge- 
cutters of Bymi {Demi of Attica, p, 
244, note ^). 
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Artemisinm, a distance of nearly eighty furlongs.® Now 
many things are related of this man which are plainly false ; 
but some of the stories seem to be true. My own opmion is 
that on this occasion he made the passage to Artemisium 
in a boat. 

However this might be, Scyllias no sooner reached Artemi- 
sium than he gave the Greek captains a full account of the 
damage done by the storm, and likewise told them of the ships 
sent to make the circuit of Euboea. 

9. So the Greeks on receiving these tidings held a council, 
whereat, after much debate, it was resolved that they should 
stay quiet for the present where they were, and remain at 
their moorings, but that after midnight they should put out to 
sea, and encounter the ships which were on their way round 
the island. Later in the day, when they found that no one 
meddled with them, they formed a new plan, which was, to 
wait till near evening, and then sail out against the main body 
of the barbarians, for the purpose of trying their mode of fight 
and skill in manoeuvring.^ 

10. When the Persian commanders and crews saw the 
Greeks thus boldly sailing towards them with their few ships, 
they thought them possessed with madness,® and went out to 
meet them, espeeting (as indeed seemed likely enough) that 
they would take all their vessels with the greatest ease. The 
Greek ships were so few, and their own so far outnumbered 
them, and sailed so much better, that they resolved, seeing 
their advantage, to encompass their foe on every side. And 
now such of the lonians as wished well to the Grecian cause 
and served in the Persian fleet unwillingly, seeing their 
countrymen surrounded, were sorely distressed ; for they felt 
sure that not one of them would ever make his escape, so poor 
an opinion had they of the strength of the Greeks. On the 
other hand, such as saw with pleasure the attack on Greece, 


® Tiie distance across the strait is 
about 7 miles, or little more than 60 
stades. 


^ On the nautical manoeuvre of the 
BL€K7r\ov$ see above, vi. 12, note 
® Vide supra, vi. 112. 
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now vied eagerly with each other which should be the first to 
make prize of an Athenian ship, and thereby to secure himself 
a rich reward from the king. For through both the hosts 
none were so much accounted of as the Athenians. 

11. The Greeks, at a signal, brought the stems of their 
ships together into a small compass, and turned their prows on 
every side towards the barbarians ; ^ after which, at a second 
signal, although inclosed within a narrow space, and closely 
pressed upon by the foe, yet they fell bravely to work, and 
captured thirty ships of the barbarians, at the same time 
taking prisoner Philaon, the son of Chersis, and brother of 
Gorgus king of Salamis,'^ a man of much repute in the fleet. 
The first who made prize of a ship of the enemy was Lyco- 
modes the son of iSschreas, an Athenian,^ who was after- 
wards adjudged the meed of valour. Victory however was 
still doubtful when night came on, and put a stop to the 
combat. The Greeks sailed back to Ai’temisium; and the 
barbarians returned to Aphetae, much surprised at the result, 
which was far other than they had looked for. In this battle 
only one of the Greeks who fought on the side of the king 
deserted and joined his countrymen. This was Antidorus of 
Lemnos, whom the Athenians rewarded for his desertion by 
the present of a piece of land in Saiamis. 

12. Evening had barely closed m when a heavy rain — it 
was about midsummer^ — ^began to fall, which continued the 
whole night, with terrible thunderings and lightnings from 
Mount Pelion : the bodies of the slain, and the broken pieces 
of the damaged ships were drifted in the direction of Aphetas, 
and floated about the prows of the vessels there, disturbing 

® Compare tlie tactics of the Oorin- this exploit at So>lmiis (Vit. Them, 
thians (Thucyd. ii. 83), who though o. 15). 

superior in force adopted this arrange- ® From this passage, and from the 
ment of their ships in their first en- fact mentioned above (vii, 200), that 
gagement with Phorinio, through fear the engagements at Tliermopylm and 
of the superiority of the Athenians in Artemisium coincided with the time of 
manoeuvring. the Olympic games, we may be J nstified 

^ Supra, V. 104 in fixing the battles to the latter part 

® Hutarch makes LycomMes perform of June or the beginning of July. 
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the action of the oars. The barbarians, heariiig the storm, 
were greatly dismayed, expecting certainly to perish, as they 
had fallen into such a multitude of misfortunes. For before 
they were well recovered from the tempest and the wreck of 
their vessels off Mount Pelion, they had been surprised by a 
sea-fight which had taxed all their strength, and now the sea- 
fight was scarcely over when they were exposed to floods of 
rain, and the rush of swollen streams into the sea, and violent 
thmiderings. 

13. If, however, they who lay at Aphete passed a comfort- 
less night, far worse were the sufferings of those who had been 
sent to make the circuit of Euboea; inasmuch as the storm feU 
on them out at sea, whereby the issue was indeed calamitous. 
They were sailing along near the Hollows of Euboea,^^ when 
the wind began to rise and the rain to pour ; overpowered by 
the force of the gale, and driven they knew not whither, at the 
last they fell upon rocks,— Heaven so contriving, in order that 
the Persian fleet might not greatly exceed the Greek, but be 
brought nearly to its level. This squadron, therefore, was 
entirely lost about the Hollows of Eubcea. 

14. The barbarians at Aphetse were glad when day dawned, 
and remained in quiet at their station, content if they might 
enjoy a little peace after so many sufferings. Meanwhile 
there came to the aid of the Greeks a reinforcement of fifty- 


It is not quite certain what tract 
we are to understand by The Hol- 
lows.” Strabo (x. p, 648) and his 
Epibomiser are at variance on the 
point, the former making it the tract 
between GertBstus and the Enripus, 
while the latter says it is the piece of 
coast between Gercestus and Capo 
Caphareus. Ool. Leake prefers the 
account of the Epitomiser (Demi of 
Attica, Appendix, page 247, note 
with less, I think, than his usual judg- 
ment, It is plain from the whole pas- 
sage in Strabo that his Epitomiser 
misrepresented him. And the state- 
ments of other writers, as particularly 


Talerius Maximus and Philostratus, 
confirm the text of Strabo. Talerius 
Maximus describes ‘^The Hollows” 
as lying between Ehamnus (in Attica) 
and Carystus (r. viii. § 10) ; and Philo- 
stratuB speaks of the tract as abound- 
ing in promontories {aKpariiptaf Vit, 
Ap. Tyan. iii. 23), which is true of the 
region west of Gersestus, but not of 
that between Gersestus and Cape 
Caphareus. 

“ The Hollows ” seem to have had at 
all times a bad name among sailors 
(see Eui'ip. Troad. 84 ; Liv. xxxi. 47, 
‘*Est sinus Euboicus, quern Ccela 
vocant, suspectus nautis ”). 
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three ships from Attica.^ Their arriyal, and the news (which 
reached Artemisium abont the same time) of the complete 
destruction by the storm of the ships sent to sail round 
Euboea, greatly cheered the spirits of the Greek sailors. So 
they waited again till the same hour as the day before, and, 
once more putting out to sea, attacked the enemy. This time 
they fell in with some Cilician vessels, which they sank; when 
night came on, and they withdrew to Artemisium. 

15. The third day was now come, and the captains of the 
barbarians, ashamed that so small a number of ships should 
harass their fleet, and afraid of the anger of Xerxes, instead 
of waiting for the others to begin the battle, weighed anchor 
themselves, and advanced against the Greeks about the hour 
of noon, with shouts encouraging one another. Now it hap- 
pened that these sea-fights took place on the very same days 
with the combats at Thermoj)yl8e ; and as the aim of the 
struggle was in the one case to maintain the pass, so in the 
other it was to defend the Emdpus. While the Greeks, there- 
fore, exhorted one another not to let the barbarians burst in 
upon Greece, these latter shouted to their fellows to destroy 
the Grecian fleet, and get possession of the channel. 

16. And now the fleet of Xerxes advanced in good order to 
the attack, while the Greeks on their side remained quite 
motionless at Artemisium. The Persians therefore spread 
themselves, and came forward in a half-moon, seeking to en- 
circle the Greeks on all sides, and thereby prevent them from 
escaping. The Greeks, when they saw this, sailed out to 
meet their assailants ; and the battle forthwith began. In 
this engagement the two fleets contended with no clear ad- 
vantage to either, — for the armament of Xerxes injured itself 


^ This seems to have been the whole 
of the Athenian reserve fleet. The 
policy of Themistooles had raised their 


navy to 200 vessels (supi’a, vii. 144^, 
and note'"), which %ver6 now all 
brought into active service : — 


12‘5' manned by the Athenians and Piatseans (ch. 1). 
20 manned by the Chalcidean colonists (ib.). 

63 arrived after the storm {ch. X4). 


Total 200 




Ohap. 18^17. 


CONDUCT OF THE EGYPTIANS. 
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by its own greatness, the Tessels falling into disorder, and oft- 
times running foul of one another ; yet still they did not give 
•way, but made a stout fight, since the creW'S felt it would 
indeed be a disgrace to turn and fly from a fleet so inferior in 
number. The Greeks therefore suffered much, both in ships 
and men ; but the barbarians experienced a far larger loss of 
each. So the fleets separated after such a combat as I have 
described. 

17. On the side of Xerxes the Egyptians distinguished 
themselves above all the combatants ; ^ for besides performing 
many other noble deeds, they took five vessels from the Greeks 
with then crews on board. On the side of the Greeks the 
Athenians bore off the meed of valour ; and among them the 


2 Diodorus says the Sidonians were 
the most distinguished (xi. 13), in 
which statement he seems to have fol- 
lowed probability rather than fact 
(vide supra, vii. 4)1, 100). 

[The Egyptians seem to have had 
ships and commerce at a very early 
time, (See notes on Book ii. chaps. 
102, 150, 161.) Herodotus asserts 
that the Egyptian soldiers at Platma 
had previously served on board the 
H Persian fleet 32). The notion of 
the Egyptian prejudice against the sea 
is rejjeated without considering that it 
is mentioned in connection with their 
hatred of Typhon; and that it was 
merely because the sea was considered 
injiuious, as the JSHle was beneficial to 
Egypt; which last, according to one 
interpretation of that fabulous history, 
• was Osiris. But this did not prevent 
their using the sea for the purposes of 
conquest and commerce. The Dutch 
have had a more positive feeling of 
antagonism against the sea, which in 
fabulous times would have been made 
into a similar myth. And whether we 
believe or reject tlie common report of 
Egyptian and Greek times, that 
colonies went from Egypt to Athens 
and Argos, it proves that the Egyp- 
tians were believed to be in the habit 
of frequenting the sea. It is, however, 
more probable that their colonists 

VOL. IV. 


were merely refugees who fled from 
Egypt, on the expulsion of some 
native or even foreign dynasty, than 
that the Egyptians were a colonising 
people. The commerce too of those 
days was in the hands of the Phoani- 
cians, who had the principal carrying 
trade, even from Egypt, in their hands 
(Herodot. i. ch. 1) ; and also surpassed 
the seafaring Greeks in the extent of 
their trade. But this would not pre- 
vent the Egyptians using the sea ; and 
they were employed with the Pheeni- 
cians for the Persian sea service in 
transporting provisions for the army 
(Bk. vii. oh. 25) ; and on other occa- 
sions. Agaiu, the fact of their captur- 
ing five Greek ships in the present 
battle, and still more their being able 
to contend at sea with Tyre and 
Sidon (ii, 161), prove them to have 
been excellent sailox's. Tamos, an 
Egyptian, commanded a squadron, in 
the service of Cyrus the younger 
(Xen, Anab. i.), and mention is made 
of other expert sailors from Egypt. 
A sea-fight indeed is represented at > 
Thebes, in the early time of Berneses 
III., some time before the Trojan war, 
between 12 and 13 centuries n.c. ; and 
their great practice in i-owing on the 
Nile gave the Egyptians an advantage, 
at a time when manceuvres depended 
so much on the oar. — G. W.] 

T 
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most distinguished was Clinias, the son of Alcibiades,® who 
served at his own charge with two hundred men/ on board a 
vessel which he had himself furnished.® 

18. The two fleets, on separating, hastened very gladly to 
their anchorage-grounds. The Greeks, indeed, when the battle 
was over, became masters of the bodies of the slain and the 
wrecks of the vessels ; but they had been so roughly handled, 
especially the Athenians, one-half of whose vessels had suffered 
damage, that they determined to break up from their station, 
and withdraw to the inner parts of their country. 

19. Then Themistocles, who thought that if the Ionian and 
Carian ships could be detached from the barbarian fleet,® the 


® This Olinias was the father of the 
great Alcibiades, whom he left a mere 
child at his death, which took place 
B.c. 447, in the battle of Coronsea 
(Plat. Alcib. i. p. 112, o.; Isocr. do 
Big. p. 352, B.). Clinias married 
Dinomache, a daughter of Megacles, 


grandson of the Megacles who married 
Agarista of Sicyon (Pint. Tit. Alcib. 
c. 1) . Hence the relationship between 
the great Alcibiades and Pericles, his 
guardian (Plat. Alcib. p. 118, G.). 
The family of Olinias may be thus ex- 
hibited : — 


Clinias 

(m. Dinomacb4) 


Clinias (2) Alcibiadi 

^ This was the ordinary crew of a 
trireme, as appears from many pas- 
sages. The number is assumed (supra, 

vii. 184) as the basis of a calculation, 
and may be confirmed from various 
places in Thucydides and other 
authors. H. g. The Attic sailor re- 
ceived a drachma a.day (Thucyd. iii. 
I'Z), and the regular pay for a trireme 
was a talent a month (ibid. vi. 8). 
Kow the talent contained 6000 drach- 
mas, and the month was reckoned at 
30 days: bub 6000-4-30 = 200. Of 
these 200, it is calculated that 170 
.were rowers, while 30 were sailors 
and cfiacers (Bockh’s Urkunden fiber 
das Seewesen des Att. Staates, p. 119). 
The Epifoatse, or marines, seem to 
have been additional (supra, vii. 184). 
They varied in number from 40 (supra, 
vi. 15) to 7 (Thucyd. vi, 43 j cf. infra, 

viii, 83, note ^), 


i (2) Clinias (3) 

® The state usually furnished the 
vessel and its equipment, the trierarch 
being bound to keep the whole in re- 
pair. Trierarchs often went to the 
expense of equipping their vesvsels at 
their own cost (Thucydides vi. 31 ; 
Demosthenes c. Po] 3 -ci.) ; but it was 
a rare thing for them to furnish the 
vessel itself. Still they did so in 
some instances (see .Dem, c. Meid, p, 
566-568). 

It is probable tliat the Trierarchy of 
individuals haS. by this time super- 
seded the old arrangement of the 
Naucraries (Cf. Hermann’s Pol. Ant. 

§ 161 ). 

® As the Carians had twice before 
resisted Persia in arms (supra, i. 174; 
V. 103, 118-121), Themistocles might 
think it worth while to try to detach 
them now. 


Chap. 17-20. 


ORACLE OF BACIS. 
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Greeks might be well able to defeat the rest, called the captains 
together. They met upon the sea-shore, where the Enboeans 
were now assembling their flocks and herds; and here Themis- 
tocles told them he thought that he knew of a plan whereby 
he could detach from the king those who were of most worth 
among his allies. This was all that he disclosed to them of 
his plan at that time. Meanwhile, looking to the circum- 
stances in which they were, he advised them to slaughter as 
many of the Eubcean cattle as they liked — for it was better 
(he said) that their ovm troops should enjoy them than the 
enemy — and to give orders to their men to kindle the fires 
as usual. With regard to the retreat, he said that he would 
take upon himself to watch the proper moment, and would 
manage matters so that they should return to Greece without 
loss. These words pleased the captains; so they had the fires 
lighted, and began the slaughter of the cattle. 

20. The Euboeans, until now, had made light of the oracle 
of Bacis,*^ as though it had been void of all significancy, and 
had neither removed their goods from the island, nor yet 
taken them into their strong places; as they would most 
certainly have done if they had believed that war was ap- 
proaching. By this neglect they had brought their affairs 
into the very greatest danger. Now the oracle of which I 
speak ran as follows : — 

“ When o’er fclie main sliall be thrown a bybias yoke by a stranger, 

Be thou ware, and drive from Euboea the goats’ loud-bleating.” 

So, as the Euboeans .had paid no regard to this oracle when 
the evils approached and impended, now^ that they had arrived, 
the worst was likely to befall them. 

^ Tliere are said to have been three 1009-1015, ed. Bothe), but spoken of 
prophets of this name — an Arcadian, with great respect by Cicero (J3iv. i. 
an Athenian, and a Boeotian (Schol. ad 18) and Pausanias (iv. xxvii. § 2, x. 
Aristoph. Pac. 1071, Eq. 123) ; but the xiv. § 3, &c,) . The Boeotians seem to 
last, who is called the most ancient, have paid regard to them down to the 
w^as also by far the most celebrated. time when Pausanias wrote (ix. xvii. 
His oracles are quoted, infra, ohs. 77, § 4). They were all written, appa- 

96, and ix. 43. They are ridiculed rently, in hexameter verse, 
by Aristophanes (Av. 899-916; Pac. 
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21. While the Greeks were employed in the way described 
above, ^ the scout who had been on the watch at Trachis arrived 
at Artemisium. For the Greeks had employed two w^atcliers : 
—Polyas, a native of Anticyra, had been stationed off Aide- 
inisinm, with a row-boat at his command ready to sail at any 
moment, his orders being that, if an engagement took place 
by sea, he should convey the news at once to the Greeks at 
Thermopylse; and in like manner Abronychus, the son of 
Lysicles, an Athenian, had been stationed with a triaconter 
near Leonidas, to be ready, in case of disaster befalling the 
land force, to carry tidings of it to Artemisium. It was 
this Abronychus who now arrived with news of w^hat had 
befallen Leonidas and those wiio were with him. When the 
Greeks heard the tidings they no longer delayed to retreat, 
but withdrew in the order w’’herem they had been stationed, 
the Corinthians leading, and the xithenians sailing last of all. 

22. And now Themistocles chose out the swiftest sailers 
from among the Athenian vessels, and, proceeding to the 
various wEteiing-places along the coast, cut inscriptions on 
the rocks, wiiich were read by the lonians the day following, 
on their arrival at Artemisium. The inscriptions ran thus : 
— Men of Ionia, ye do wrong to fight against your own fathers, 
and to give your help to enslave Greece. We beseech you 
therefore to come over, if possible, to our side ; if you cannot 
do this, then, wn pray you, stand aloof from the contest your- 
selves, and persuade the Carians to do the like. If neither of 
these things be possible, and you are hindered, by a force too 
strong to resist, from venturing upon desertion, at least wiien 
WB come to blows fight baekwardly, remembering that you are 
sprung from us, and that it w^as through you w^e first provoked 
the hatred of the barbarian.''® Themistocles, in putting up 
these inscriptions, looked, I believe, to two chances — either 
Xerxes wuuld not discover them, in which case they might 

® Supra, ch. 19, end. revolt (supra, v. 99, and compare v. 

^ Allading to the assistance given by 105 5 vi. 91 j vii. 8 , § 2, &c.). 

Athens to the lonians in the groat 
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bring over the lonians to the side of the Greeks : or they 
would be reiiorted to him, and made a ground of accusation 
against the lonians, who would thereupon be distrusted, and 
would not be allowed to take jiart in the sea-fights. 

23. Shortly after the cutting of the inscriptions, a man of 
Histiasa went in a merchant-ship to Aphet®, and told the 
Persians that the Greeks had fled from Artemisiiim. Dis- 
believing his report, the Persians kept the man a prisoner, 
while they sent some of their fastest vessels to see what had 
happened. These brought back word how matters stood ; 
whereupon at sunrise the whole fleet advanced together in a 
body, and sailed to x^rteniisium, where they remained till mid- 
day ; after which they went on to Histiina.^ That city fell into 
their hands immediately ; and they shortly overran the various 
villages upon the coast in the district of Hellopia,^ which was 
part of the Histisean territory. 

24. It was while they were at this station that a herald 
reached them from Xerxes, whom he had sent after making 
the following dispositions with respect to the bodies of those 


^ Histisea, afterwards called Oretis 
(Strab. X. p. 649 ; Steph. Byz. ad voc.), 
was the most iaiportant town of north- 
ern Euboea, and gave name to a con- 
siderable toct, which has been already- 
mentioned as Hjstiseotis (supra, vii. 
175). It lay about midway in the 
northern coast of the island (Liv. 
xxviii. 5) , at the western extremity of 
a broad plain, and by the side of a 
small river called the Oallas (Strab. 
1. a. c.). Its remains are found in this 
position (Leake’s Deini of Attica, p. 
241, note ‘^),aiid still bear the name of 
Oreos. We leaxm from Theopompus 
(Fr. 164), til at w-hen Pericles con- 
qnered Enboea and expelled the His- 
tiaeans (Thuoyd, i. 114), while they 
sought a refuge in Macedonia, 2000 
Athenian citizens took their place, 
and colonised Oreus, which had before 
been a township of Histima. The 
name Histi^a, however, still continued 
in nse (Scylax, Peripl, j>. 60), and does 
not seem to have been superseded 


altogether by that of Oreus till after 
the time of the Antonines (Pausan. 
yii. vii. § 4 ; xvii- § 2, ad hn.). 

2 The Hellopians, one of the early 
Pelasgic tribes, seem to have been the 
original inhabitants of Euboea, which 
anciently bore the name of Hellopia 
(Philoch. Fr. 187 j Strab. x. p. 649 ; 
Steph. Byz. ad voc.) . They are found 
in various parts of Greece (Steph. 
Byz.), especially near Dodona, where 
.they are called also Helli, and Selli 
(Strab. vii. p. 475). Perhaps the 
name ma,y be connected with the more 
famous term, “Hellene.” The Hello- 
pians of Enboea had in historical times 
been driven to the north of the island, 
where they occupied the mountain 
tract called Telethriiim (Strab. x, p. 
64^), wbich is the line of hills running 
east and w'^est between Xirokliori and 
Qqrgovitsa, Herodotus seems to mean 
by Hellopia the whole peninsula west 
of Histiasa. 
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STEA.TAGEM OF XERXES. 


Book Till, 


wlio fell at Tliermopylse, Of tlie twenty tliousancl wlio had 
been slain on the Persian side, he left one thousand upon the 
field, while he buried the rest in trenches ; and these he care- 
fully filled up with earth, and hid with foliage, that the sailors 
might not see any signs of them. The herald, on reaching 
Histieea, caused the whole force to be collected together, and 
spake thus to them : 

Comrades, King Xerxes gives permission to all who please, 
to quit their posts, and see how he fights with the senseless 
men who think to overthrow his armies.” 

25. No sooner had these words been uttered, than it became 
difficult to get a boat, so great was the number of those who 
desired to see the sight. Such as went crossed the strait, and 
passing among the heaps of dead, in this -^vay viewed the spec- 
tacle. Many Helots were included in the slain, ^ but every 
one imagined that the bodies were all either Lacedaemonians or 
Thespians. However, no one was deceived by what Xerxes 
had done with his own dead. It w^as indeed most truly a 
laughable device — on the one side a thousand men were seen 
lying about the field, on the other four thousand crow^ded 
together into one spot.^ This day then was given up to sight- 


Herodotus had not directly men- 
tioned these Helots before. If they 
bore the proportion, found elsewhere 
(infra, ix. 10, 28), of seven to each 
Spartan, they must have amounted to 
2i00 men. The entire number of 
Greeks who fought at Thermopylae 
would thus be raised to above 9000, 
viz.- — ' ■■ 


Spartans 

300 

LacedaitQonmns 

1000 ‘ 

Helots 

2100 

Other Peloponnesians 

2800 

Phocians 

1000 

Locrians 

lOOOf 

Thespians 

, YOO 

Thebans 

, 400 


9300 


(TMod. Sic. Isocrates says YOO.) 
f (Died. Sic, Pausatkias says 6000.) 


And the number at the final straggle 
would be — ‘ 

Spartans 300 

Lacedseraonians 1000 


Helots 

2100 

Mycenrean.s 

Thespians 

80* 

YOO 

Thebans 

400 


4580 


* cPausaii.) 

Deducting the Thebaiis, who surren- 
dered, tliero would thus be about ■1000 
slain. (Perhaps, however, Herodotus 
takes tliis number from tho Inscrip- 
tion, which he misconceived, supra, 
vii. 228.) 

^ Thii'hvall (Hist, of Greece, ii. p. 
290) denies that Xerxes used any 

artifice ’’ on this occasion ; but if he 
had the graves where he had buried 
his dead carefully concealed (supra, 
ch. 24), and left a thousand of them 
scattered about and unburied, when 
with his vast numbers he might so 
easily have interred them ail, it is 
manifest that a cheat was intended. 


Chap. 24-27. 


BESEKTERS EROM ARCABIA. 
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seeing ; on the next the seamen embarked on board their ships 
and sailed back to Histijea, while Xerxes and his army- 
proceeded upon their march. 

26. There came now a few deserters from Arcadia^ to join 
the Persians — ^poor men who had nothing to live on, and were 
in want of employment. The Persians brought them 
into the king’s presence, and there inquired of them, by 
a man who acted as their spokesman, what the Greeks were 
doing?” The Arcadians answered — ''They are holding the 
Olympic games, seeing the athletic sports and the chariot- 
races.” "And what,” said the man, "is the prize for which 
they contend?” "An olive- wreath,” returned the others, 
"which is given to the man who wins.’’ On hearing this, 
Tritanteehmes, the son of Artabanus,® uttered a speech which 
was in truth most noble, but which caused him to be taxed 
with cowardice by King Xerxes. Hearing the men say that 
the prize was not money but a wreath of olive, he could not 
forbear from exclaiming before them all: "Good heavens! 
Mardonius, what manner of men are these against whom 
thou hast brought us to fight ? — men who contend with one 
another, not for money, but for honour! ” 

27. A little before this, and just after the blow had been 
struck at Thermopylae, a herald was sent into Phocis by the 
Thessalians, who had always been on bad terms with the Pho- 
cians,'^ and especially since their last overthrow. For it was 
not many years previous to this invasion of Greece by the 
king, that the Thessalians, wdth their allies, entered Phocis in 
full force, but were defeated by the Phocians in an engagement 


® It is conjecturod (Bahr ad loc., I 
Larcher, &c.) that these were the 
0aryata3, or inhabitants of Caryse, 
who are said to have been severely 
punished by the Greeks for joining the 
Persians in this war, and whose 
women are represented in the Carya- 
tides (Vitruv. I, i, § 5), There were 
two cities called Garyse, both origi- 
nally Arcadian (Pansan. viii. xiii. .§ 5, 
and xlv. § 1), 


® Supra, vii. 82 ; and compare Ap- 
pendix to Book vii., Kote B, No. 54. 

^ The Phocian wall, built to defend 
Phdcis from the Thessalians (supra, 
vii. 176), is a clear proof of this long- 
established hostility. One or two of 
the outrages committed in the course 
of it have been preserved by ancient 
writers (see iEschin. de F." L. p. 46, 
and Pint, de Virt. Mill. vol. ii, p. 244, 
B.). 
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Yiierein they -were very roughly handled. The PhoeiaiiB, who 
had with them as soothsayer Tellias of Elis,® were blocked up 
in the mountain of Parnassus, when the following stratagem 
was contriYed for them by their Elean ally. He took six 
hundred of their bravest men, and whitened their bodies and 
their arms with chalk ; then instructing them to slay every 
one whom they should meet that was not whitened like them- 
selves, he made a night attack upon the Thessalians. No 
sooner did the Thessalian sentries, who were the first to see 
them, behold this strange sight, than, imagining it to be a 
prodigy, they were all filled with affright. From the sentries 
the alarm spread to the army, which was seized with such a 
panic that the Phocians killed four thousand of them, and be- 
came masters of their dead bodies and shields. Of the shields 
one half were sent as an offering to the temple at Abae,^ the 
the other half were deposited at Delj)hi ; while from the 
tenth part of the booty gained in the battle, were made the 
gigantic figui^es which stand round the tripod in front of the 
Delphic shrine, and likewise the figures of the same size and 
character at Ab^, 

28. Besides this slaughter of the Thessalian foot when it 
was blockading them, the Phocians had dealt a blow to their 
horse upon its invading their territory, from which they had 
never recovered. There is a pass near the city of Hyampolis,^ 


^ The great number of Elean sooth- 
sayers who are mentioned about this 
time, has been already noticed (supra, 
iii. 132, note ‘‘’)* 

® For the great celebrity of this 
temple, see above, i. 46, note It 
lay at a little distance from the city 
(Diodor, xvi, 58), which was in the 
north-eastern angle of Phdcis, some- 
what to the left of the main road 
leading from Orchomenus to Opus 
(Pausan. x. xxxiv. § 1). Colonel 
Leake believed that he discovered 
some remains of the temple on a 
small eminence about half-way be- 
tween Exarhho and Yogdhdniy the 
ancient Hyampolis (Northern Greece, 


vol. ii. p. 165). But tlie description 
which Pausanias gives (1. s, c. § 2) of 
its extremely ruinous state in his day, 
makes the idont ideation more than 
doubtful (vide infra, ch. 33). 

1 Hyampolis lay very near to Abm 
(Pausan. 1. c. § 4) a little north of the 
modern VogdhdnL Tiie line of the 
walls may still be completely traced 
(Leake, ii. p. 168 ; Gell, p. 223). It 
occupied the entrance of a narrow 
valley leading into Phocis and Baiotia, 
from the countiy of the Epicnemidian 
Locrians. This position caused it to 
suffer on many occasions (infra, ch. 
33 ; Xen. Hell. vi. iv. § 27 ; Diod. Sic. 
xvi. 66 ; Pausan. 1. c., &c.). 
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where the PhocianSj having dug a hroad trench, filled up 
the void with empty wine-jars, after which they covered the 
place with mould, so that the ground all looked alite, and then 
awaited the coming of the Thessalians. These, thinking to 
destroy the Phocians at one sweep, rushed rapidly forward, 
and became entangled in the wine-jars, which broke the legs 
of their horses, 

29. The Thessalians had therefore a double cause of 
quarrel with the Phocians, when they dispatched the herald 
above mentioned, who thus delivered his message : — 

^‘At length acknowledge, ye men of Phocis, that ye may 
not think to match with us. In times |)ast, when it jileased 
us to hold with the Greeks, we had alway the vantage over 
you ; and now our influence is such with the Barbarian, 
that, if we choose it, you wiU lose your country, and (what 
is even worse) you will be sold as slaves. However, though 
we can now do with you exactly as we like, we are willing to 
.forget our wrongs. Quit them with a |)ayment of fifty 
talents of silver,^ and we undertake to ward off the evils 
which threaten your country,’’ 

30. Such was the message which the Thessalians sent. 
The Phocians were the only people in these parts who had 
not espoused the cause of the Medes ; and it is my delibe- 
rate opinion that the motive which swayed them was none 
other — neither more nor less— than their hatred of the Thes- 
salians: for had the Thessalians declared in favour of the 
Greeks, I believe that the men of Phocis w^ould have joined 
the Median side. As it was, when the message arrived, the 
Phocians made answm* that ‘‘they would not pay anything — it 
%vas open to them, equally with the Thessalians, to make 
common cause wdth the Medes, if they only chose so to do — 
but they would never of their* own free will become traitors to 
Greece.” 

31. On the return of this answer, the Thessalians, full of 


- Ratlaer more than 12,000Z. of our money. 
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FLIGHT OF THE PHOCIANS, 
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wrath against the Phocians, offered themselves as guides to 
the barbarian army, and led them forth from Traehinia into 
Doris, In this place there is a narrow tongue of Dorian terri- 
tory, not more than thirty furlongs across, interposed between 
Malis and Phocis ; it is the tract in ancient times called 
Dryopis ; and the land, of which it is a part, is the mother- 
country of the Dorians in the Peloponnese,^ This territory 
the barbarians did not plunder, for the inhabitants had 
espoused their side; and besides, the Thessalians wished 
that they should be spared. 

32. From Doris they marched forw^ard into Phocis; but 
here the inhabitants did not fall into their power : for some of 
them had taken refuge in the high grounds of Parnassus — one 
summit of which, called Tithorea,^ standing quite by itself, 
not far from the city of Neon,^ is well fitted to give shelter to 
a large body of men, and had now received a number of the 
Pliocians with their moveables; while the greater portion 
had fled to the country of the Ozolian Locrians,® and placed 


^ Supra, i. 56. The region in ques- 
tion seems to have consisted of the 
upper valleys of the Cephissus and 
its main tributary, the Pindus (Apes- 
tolia). See Muller’s Dorians, i. p. 
42, E. T. Anciently Dryopis had 
extended further both ways, having 
reached from the Sperchius to Monnt 
Lycorea (Pherecyd. Fr. . 23 ; Pansan. 
IV. xxxiv. § 6). The tongue of land 
whereof Herodotus speaks, seems to 
have stretched along the flank of 
Mount Anopma, or Oallidromus. (See 
Kiepert’s Atlas yon Hellas, Blatt xii.) 

There is some doubt whether the 
summit intended is the rocky peak 
which rises immediately behind the 
modem Velitza, or the great summit 
of Parnassus beyond that peak. The 
latter supposition is adopted by 
Muller (Dorians, Map prefixed to vol. 
i.). Plutarch, however, clearly sup- 
posed the lower rocky peak to have 
been the place of refuge on this occa- 
sion (Vit, Syll. c. 15) ; and the words 
of Herodotus may, I think, be so 
understood. 


® Neon afterwards received the 
name of Tithorea, which had pre- 
viously been applied not merely to 
the peak, but to the circumjacent 
region (Pansan. x. xxxii. § 6). Hence 
we are enabled to fix its site ; for an 
inscription bnilt into the church of 
Veh'tza shows that place to occupy the 
ground where Tithorea stood (Leake, 
il p. '78; Gell, p. 211). There arc 
considerable remains of the ancient 
walls and towers. 

^ The Ozolian Locrians dwelt on the 
shores of the Corinthian Gulf, fnan 
the straits to Oirrha. Their coiini^ry 
extended inland to the range of Par- 
nassus, where it bordered on Doris 
(Cf. Thiicyd, in. 95; Seylax, Peripl. 
p. 32 ; Stxab. ix. p. 019) , Auipliissa 
seems to have been their principal 
town (Pansan. x. xxxviii. § 2, 

Ka\ ovofJ.acrrordT'r} irdKis rdiy AoicpSiif. 
Compare Tliucyd. iii. 101). It lay in 
a valley running from the north-west 
into the Crissman plain, and is identi- 
fied, by means of an inscription in 
on© of the churches, with Sahna. A 


Chap. 31-33. 


KAVAGES OF THE PERSIANS. 
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their goods in the city called Amphissa, which lies above the 
Crisssean plain. The land of Phocis, however^ was entirely 
overrun, for the Thessalians led the Persian army through the 
whole of it ; and wherever they went, the. country was wasted 
with fire and sword, the cities and even the temples being 
wilfully set alight by the troops. 

33. The march of the army lay along the valley of the 
Oephissus ; ^ and here they ravaged far and wide, burning the 
towns of Drymus, Charadra, Erochus, Tethronium, Amphicaea, 
Neon, Pedieis, Triteis, iElateia, Hyampolis, Parapotamii, and 
Abge.® At the last-named place there was a temple of Apollo,^ 
very rich, and adorned with a vast number of treasures and 
offerings. There was likewise an oracle there in those days, as 
indeed there is at the present time. This temple the Persians 
plundered and burnt ; and here they captured a number of 

few Hellenic towers and foundations near DliadM^ where Drymus, Chara- 
of walls still appear (Leake, ii. dra, Tethronium, and Amphicsea also 
p. 588). stood. Colonel Leake has shown 

^ The Cephissus rises from the base gi’ounds for placing these cities, 
of Parnassus, near the Paleokastfo, which are mentioned by several 
which marks the site of Lilsea. Here writers, at Klunistaf 8uvdla, Mulkif 
are copious sources, forming the true and DhadJii respectively (Northern 
head of the river, as the modern name Greece, ii. pp. 86, 87). Elatea, the 
for them, ICefalovryses, indicates (see most important of all the Phocian 
Leake, ii. pp. 71, 84 ^ Gell, p. 207). It cities in after times (Strab. ix. p. 
runs at first in a north-easterly direc- 605 j Pausan. x. xxxiv. § 1; Steph. 

tion, but after receiving the Byz. ad voc., &c.), is identified 

or Pindus, which comes down from by an inscription, as well as by its 
Mount CEta, it takes the course of that name and situation, with Lejta (Leake, 

streaifi, and flows on towards the ib. p, 82). Parapotamii is said never 

south-east, to the Cephissis, or Lake to have been rebuilt after its destruc- 
TopoUas. Phocis seems to have ex- tion in the Sacred War ; and Pausanias 
tended along the valley of the Cephis- failed to discover any traces of it (x. 
siia, from the defile near DhadM to xxxiii. § 4) : but moderns seem to 
that immediately above ChsBronea have been more fortunate, and point 
(Kdpuma). out its ruins as occupying an eleva- 

® Of these cities, Pedieis and Tritoea, tion on the left bank of the Cephissus, 
or Triteis, are mentioned by no other a little above the defile -wliich sepa- 
author. From their position in the rated Phocis from Bceotia, near the 
list of Herodotus, and from the name modern village of Be (Leake, ii. p. 
of the former, we may place them in 191; Gell, p. 220). Strabo (ix. p. 614), 
the plain lying between Elateia Theopompus (Fr. 264), and Plutarch 
(Lefta) and Neon (Velttza). Er6ehus (Vit. SylL c. 16), confirm this view, 
is mentioned, but not described, by The sites of Abae, Hyampolis, and 
Pausanias (x. iii, § 1). It must have Neon, have been already mentioned, 

lain in the upper portion of the valley ® Supra, i. 46, note 
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the Phocians "before they could reach the hills, ^ and caused 
the death of some of their vromen by ill-usage. 

84, After passing Parapotamii, the barbarians marched to 
Panopeis;^ and now the army separated into two bodies, 
whereof one, which was the more numerous and the stronger 
of the two, marched, under Xerxes himself, towards Athens, 
entering Bceotia by the country of the Orchomeniaiis.^ The 
Boeotians had one and all embraced the cause of the Medes ; 
and their towns were in the possession of Macedonian garri- 
sons, whom Alexander had sent there, to make it manifest to 
Xerxes that the Boeotians were, on the Median side. Such 
then was the road followed by one division of the barbarians. 

35. The other drasion took guides, and proceeded tow’^ards 
the temjile of Delphi, keeping Mount Parnassus on their right 
hand.^ They too laid waste such parts of Phocis as they 


^ The Abseans, dwelling at some 
distance (hve miles) from the valley 
of the Cephissns, and in a strong 
position among the hills, might have 
expected the Persians to sweep on 
withont tonching them. The Persians 
were determined, however, in true 
iconoclastic spirit, to destroy, if pos- 
sible, all the principal Greek fanes. 
(Vide supra, v. 102, note and com- 
pare Cic. de Leg. ii. 10.) 

2 Panopeis, Panopeus, or Panope 
(Steph. Byz.), which was afterwards 
called Phanoteiis (Strab. ix. p. 614), 
was the frontier town of Phocis to- 
wards Boeotia in the valley of the 
Cephissns (Paiisan. x. iv. § 1). It lay 
beyond the defile which formed the 
natural boundary between the two 
conntries, and within about two miles 
of the Boeotian city of Chmronea. 
Colonel Leake has described its re- 
mains (Northern Greece, ii. pp. 109- 
112), which are situated on a rocky 
eminence above the village of Aio 
yJasi, on the light hank of the 
Cephissns, a little below its junction 
with the Mavroneri (compare Gell, 

p. 201), 

® Orchomenus, the most famous of 
the Boeotian cities next to Thebes 


(Pausan. ix. xxxiv. § 5), was situated 
by the Cephissns, near the point where 
it entered the great marshes (Cephis- 
sis), which form the 'western portion 
of Lake Copais (Topolias), See 
Pansanias (tx. xxxviii. § o). It occu- 
pied the hill above the monastery 
of ShripUf as inscriptions, and the ac- 
cordance of the remains wfith the 
description of Pansanias, sufficiently 
prove (see Leake, ii. pp. 142-151). In 
the inscriptions, and upon the coins of 
the place, the town is called Ercho- 
menus, 

^ This division must liave crossed 
the ’Platania^ the stream whicli runs 
betw-een Panopeus (Ato VJasi) and 
Daub's (Dhavlia)f and proceeded by 
Daub’s over tlie hills to tlie 
6^hs, which w'as the traditional scene 
of the death of Laius (Pausan. x. v. § 
2). Hence there was a straight road 
to Delphi, over the ridge or col con- 
necting Mount Parnassus with Mount 
Oirphis. This is the modern route 
from Davlm^ by Vaiiie^^ to Kastri 
(Gell,pp. 172, 173, 180-184). 

Dhavlia answers to Daulis in every- 
thing but the distance from Ato Vlasi 
(Panopeus), which is said in Pansanias 
(x. iv. § 5) to be no more than seven 


Okas. 33-36. 


ATTACK ON DELPHI. 


:28,S:; 

l^assed tlirongli, bni’ning tlie city of the Panopeans, together 
with those of the Danlians and of the -Mlolid^e. This body 
had been detached from the rest of the army, and made to 
march in this direction, for the purpose of plundering the 
Delphian temple and conve 5 dng to King Xerxes the riches 
which were there laid up. For Xerxes, as I am informed, 
was better acq^iiainted with w’^hat there was worthy of note at 
Delphi, than even with what he had left in his own house ; so 
many of those about him were continually describing the 
treasures — more especially the offerings made by Crcesus, the 
son of Alyattes.^ 

36, Now when the Delphians heard what danger they were 
in, great fear fell on them. In their terror they consulted the 
oracle concerning the holy treasures, and inquired if they 
should bury them in the ground, or carry them away to some 
other country. The god, in reply, bade them leave the 
treasures untouched — He was able,” he said, without 
help to protect his own.” So the Delphians, when they 
received this answer, began to think about saving themselves. 
And first of all they sent their women and children across 
the gulf into'Acha3a ; after which the greater number of them 
climbed up into the tops of Parnassus,^ and placed their goods 

stades. This is probably an error for Gell, -whicii places it at Santa Luca 
twenty-seven (Leake, ii. p. 110). The (p. 176), is inadmissible. There are 
site is certainly identified by a long no grounds for thinking that the 
inscription on the spot. The modern Persians wandered so far from the 
village is overhung by an eminence on direct route, 
which the walls of the ancient town ^ Supra, i. 50, 51. 

may be clearly traced. It was very ® The two peaks rising immediately 

strong (Liv. xxxii. 18 ; Gell, p. 172). above Delphi {Kastn)^ which render 
The “ forest of oaks'*' which now covers its site conspicuous at a distance, but 
the ground justifies the old name,de- which are of far lower elevation than 
rived by the ancients from tav\6s, mi the real summit, are probably intended, 
equivalent of ddamos (Strab. ix. p. One of these, the eastern, was the 
613 j Pausan. 1. s. c.; and compare Hyampeia mentioned below (ch. 39} j 
^soh. Snppl. 87, cd. Scholefield). \ the other, which is separated from it 
PanieSf where there are ruins of by a ravine, was called jSTauplia (Pint, 
ancient walls in the polygonal style of de Ser. Num. Yiiid. ii. p. 557, B.). 
architecture (Gell, p. 180), and which From these peaks Parnassus obtained 
lay upon the route taken by the Per- its epithet of “ biceps ” (Pers. Prol. 
sians, is probably thasite of the “city 2 ; compare Soph. Ant, 1107 j Eurip. 
of the ^oiidse.” The conjecture of Phoen. 234, &o.). 



CONDUCT OF THE DELPHIANS. 


for safety in the Corycian cave ; while some effected their 
escape to Amphissa in Locris.^ In this way all the Delphians 
quitted the city, except sixty men, and the Prophet. 

37. When the barbarian assailants drew near and were in 
sight of the place, ^ the Prophet, who was named Aceratiis, 


[The entrance is about 19 feet 
broad ; the cave then increases to 33 
feet, and lo 88 in the broadest part ; 
the length is 181' feet, to the part 
where it curves, and is half closed by 
stalactites ; and beyond that it ex- 
tends abont the same distance; so 
that in former times it appeared much 
longer than at present. (Pausan, x. 
6, and 32.) — G. W.] 


The Corycian cave, sacred to Pan 
and the Nymphs (Pausan. x. xxii. § 5), 
is clearly identified by its position, its 
size, and an insoifiption at its entrance. 
It is in the side of a conical hill rising 
out of the basin on which the traveller 
comes after mounting the heights 
immediately behind Delphi, from 
which it is distant about seven miles 
In a direction neai-ly due north (Gell, 
p. 191 ; Leake, ii. pp. 580, 581). 




Chap. 36, 37. PEOBIGT OF THE SACEEB AEMOXJE. 



beheld, in front of the temple, a portion of the sacred armonr, - 
\7hieh it was not lawful for any mortal hand to touch, lying 
upon the ground, removed from the inner shrine where it was 
wont to hang. Then went he and told the prodigy to the 
Delphians who had remained behind. Meanwhile the enemy 
pressed forward briskly, and had reached the shrine of 
Minerva Pronaia,^ when they were overtaken by other jpro- 
digies still more wonderful than the first. Truly it was 
marvel enough, when warlike harness was seen lying outside 


describes tbe position of the temple which runs to the sea at Cirrha, the 

of Minerva Pronaia^ (x. 8) : If on port of Delphi ; but if instead of going 

leaving the gymnasium you turn to down you ascend toward the temple 

tlie left, and go down about three of Minerva, you will see on your right 

stadia, you find the river Plistus, the fountain of Castalia.” (See also 



Pans* X, 7, 32, and Diod. xi. 14.) to see the temple of Apollo, was under 

Pausanias places the statue of Apollo the rocks in the middle of the view on 

in the large space quite at the top of page 288.~i[Gr. \V.] 
the town (o. 8), showing that the ^ See the above note. It is doubt, 
latter was below the modern village, ful whether any remains of this 

which occupies the site of the temple temple can be traced (Leake, xi. p. 
and its vicinity. The point to W'hioh 562). 
the Persians axTived, when near enough 










DISCOMFIXUKB OF THE PEESIANS. 
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the temple, removed there hy no power hut its own; what 
followed, however, exceeded in strangeness all prodigies that 
had ever before been seen. The barbarians had just reached 
in their advance the chapel of Minerva Pronaia, when a storm 
of thunder hurst suddenly over their heads — at the same time 
two crags split off from Mount Parnassus, and rolled down 
upon them with a loud noise, crushing vast numbers beneath 
their weight — while from the temple of Minerva there went up 
the war-cry and the shout of victory. 

88. All these things together struck terror into the barba- 
rians, who forthwith turned and fled. The Delphians, seeing 
this, came down from their hiding-places, and smote them 
with a great slaughter, from which such as escaped fled 
straight into Boeotia. These men, on their retmm, declared 
(as I am told) that besides the marvels mentioned above, 
they witnessed also other supernatural sights. Two armed 
warriors, they said, of a statm’e more than human, pm’sued 


Chap. 37-39. PHYLACUS AKB AXJTONOUS. 29 1 

after their flying ranks, pressing them close and slaying 
them. 

39. These men, the Delphians maintain, were two Heroes 
belonging to the place — by name Phylacns and Autonoiis — 
each of whom has a sacred precinct near the temple ; one, 
that of Phylacns, hard by the road which runs above the 
temple of Pronaia ; ^ the other, that of Antonoiis, near the 
Castaiian spring,^ at the foot of the peak called Hyampeia. 
The blocks of stone which fell from Parnassus might still be 
seen in my day ; ^ they lay in the precinct of Pronaia, where 
they stopped, after rolling through the host of the barbarians. 
Thus was this body of men forced to retire from the temple.^ 


2 Pausanias mentions tlie precinct 
of PJiylacns as existing in tlie same 
position in Hs day (x. viii. § 4). The 
temple bad, apparently, disappeared. 

® The Castaiian spring may be dis- 
tinctly recognised, from this pas- 
sage and the description of Pausanias 
(x. viii. § 5), in the modem fountain 
of Aio Jdnni. It lies at the base of the 
precipices of Parnassus, on the right of 
the road by which alone Delphi can be 
approached from the east, at the 
mouth of a ravine which separates the 
two great Delphian peaks. The rock 
has been excavated, steps made to 
lead down into the pool, and niches 
cut in the stone over it (Leake, ii. pp. 
556, 557). 

[The 1 ‘ocks are a silicious limestone, 
resting on an argillaceous base. The 
water is collected in a square tank, 
above which is one of oblong form, in 
a recess cut in the rock, and above it 
is a niche in the centre. The water, 
as Pausanias says, is “excellent;” it 
is now principally used by washer- 
women; and a stream runs from the 
fountain between the site of the town 
and the gymnasiiun, and falls into the 
river. — G-, W.] 

^ The ground at the foot of the pre- 
cipices is strewn with “ numerous 
fragments ” which have fallen or been 
precipitated from the rocks above 
(Leake, p. 660). 


® It is difficult to say how much of 
this account is, so far as the facts go, 
true^ — ^how much is exaggeration. We 
may, however, readily conceive that 
the priests arranged a plan of defence 
both on this occasion, and on the subse- 
quent attack of the Gauls, B. c. 279 (see 
Pausan. X. xxiii.), in which they aimed 
at inspiring theii* assailants with super- 
stitions fear, and their own side with 
religious trust and confidence. The 
fragments of rock may have been care- 
fully prepared beforehand, and have 
been precipitated by the hands of 
those who are said to have taken 
refuge in the peaks — a mode of de- 
fence constantly practised by the 
inhabitants of mountainous countries. 
The sound which they made in falling 
may have been taken for thunder. 
The prodigy of the armour vrould 
require nothing but the hands of a 
single priest, and would be intended to 
indicate that the god was going out to 
the battle (See Xen. Hell. vi. iv. § 7). 
The war-cry from Minerva’s temple 
might be the voice of another priest, 
and would have been at once the 
signal and encomugement of an attack. 
Even the Heroes may have been per- 
sonated by two men of unusual stature ; 
though if this portion of the tale ox’i- 
ginated with the Persians, it may have 
been a mere excuse offered to Xerxes, 
which the Delphic priests turned to 




Chap. 40,41. THE ATHENIANS QUIT ATTICA. 293 

40. MeanwMle, the Grecian fleet, which had left Arte- 
misinin, proceeded to Salami8, atthe request of the Athenians, 
and there cast anchor. The Athenians had begged them to 
take up this position, in order that they might convey their 
women and children out of Attica, and further might de- 
liberate upon the course which it now behoved them to follow. 
Disappointed in the hopes which they had previously enter- 
tained, they were about to hold a council concerning the 
present posture of their affairs. For they had looked to see 
the Peloponnesians drawn up in full force to resist the enemy 
in Bceotia, but found nothing of what they had expected 
nay, they learnt that the Greeks of those parts, only con- 
cerning themselves about their own safety, were building a 
wall across the Isthmus, and intended to guard the Pelo- 
ponnese, and let the rest of Greece take its chance. These 
tidings caused them to make the request whereof I siioke, that 
the combined fleet should anchor at Salamis. 

41. So while the rest of the fleet lay to off this island, the 
Athenians cast anchor along their own coast. Immediately 
upon their arrival, proclamation was made, that every Athe- 
nian should save his children and household as he best 
could whereupon some sent their families to Egina, some 
to Salamis, but the greater number to Troezen.'^ This re- 
moval was made with all possible haste, partly from a desire 
to obey the advice of the oracle,^ but still more for another 
reason. The Athenians say that they have in their Acropolis 


their own advantage (see the remarks 
of Thirlwailj voL ii. p. 293). 

It is carious that Plutarch should 
say (Yit. Num. c. 9) that the Delphian 
temple was actually burnt by the 
Modes. 

^ The Athenian who, without such 
proclamation, left his country at a 
time of danger, was considered guilty 
of a capital offence (Lycurg. adv. 
Leocr. p. 468, 469; see the note of 
Larcher). 


^ The Troezenians received them with 
much kindness, and voted them suste- 
nance-money at the rate of two obols 
(3rd.) per diem for each person (Pint. 
Them. c. 10). Trcezen, for her size, 
took an energetic part in the war. 
She engaged in it both by land and 
sea, sending live triremes to Artemi- 
sium (supra, ch. 1) and Salamis (infra, 
ch. 43), and a thousand heavy-armed 
to Platma (infra, ix. 28) . 

® Supra, vii. 141. 
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NATIONS COMPOSING THE GEECIAN FLEET. Book VIH. 


a huge serpent,® ■whicli Kves in the temple, and is the guardian 
of the whole place. Nor do they only say this, but, as if the 
serpent really dwelt there, every month they lay out its food,^® 
which consists of a honey-cake. Up to this time the honey- 
cake had always been consumed; but now it remained un- 
touched. So the priestess told the people "what had hap- 
pened; whereupon they left Athens the more readily, since 
they believed that the goddess had akeady abandoned the 
citadel.^ As soon as all was removed, the Athenians sailed 
back to their station. 

42. And now, the remainder of the Grecian sea-force, 
hearing that the fleet which had been at Artemisium, was 
come to Salamis, joined it at that island from Trcezen — 
orders having been issued previously that the ships should 
muster at Pogon, the port of the Trcezenians.® The vessels 
collected were many more in number than those which had 
fought at Ai'temisium, and were fm’nished by more cities.® 
The admiral was the same who had commanded before, to 
wit, Eurybiades, the son of Eurycleides, who was a Spartan, 
but not of the family of the kings : the city, however, which 
sent by far the greatest number of ships, and the best sailers, 
was Athens. 

48. Now these were the nations who composed the Grecian 


9 Of. Arisiopli. Lysistr. (709, 710, 
ecI. Bothe) 

uXA’ ov dvvafXai ’■ym-y’ olde KOifxaaSai €v noXei 
ov rov o<pLV e.lbov rov q\kovi}6v ttotch 

Later writers midtiplied the one ser- 
pent into two (see Phot. Lex. Synag. 
ad voc. olKOvphv ocpLv ; Hesjch. sub yoc. 
&c.). The temple in which it W’-as 
considered to dwell was that of Mi- 
nerva Polias (Photins, 1. s. c.), which 
has been akeady described (snpra. v. 
82, note^) 

Compare the cnstom of the Baby- 
lonians, as recorded in the apocryphal 
portion of the Book of Daniel (xir, 
2-5). 

^ On the belief in snch abandonment 
of a doomed city, cf. Liy. y. 2X ; Virg. 
JEn. ii. S51, 352 ; Tacit. Hist. v. 13; 


Joseph. B. Jud. iY. 5; Eurip. Troad. 
23; Plin. H. xxviii. 2; Macrob. 
Sat. iii. 9 ; &c. 

" The harbour called Pogon lay east 
of the peninsula of Methana, opposite 
to the small island of Calaiiria (>Strab. 
viii. p. 542). It is now very shallow, 
especially to^vards the site of Troozen 
(Chandler, toI. ii. p. 241). 

'^According to Herodotus' totals, 
the number <.)f ships at Salariiis was 
greater by 54 than the nmnl>er at the 
gnind battle of Artemi.sium. The 
cities wliich now for the Jirst time 
sent ships were Hormioiie, Aiubracia, 
Leucas, Kaxos, Cytlnms, Seriphus, 
Siphims, Melos, and Crofcona. The 
only defection from tlio Grecdv cause 
was that of the Opimtian Locrians. 


CHAP.4a~44. THE PLATANS LIFT BEHIND. 295 

fleet. From the Peloponnese, the following— the Laceclge- 

monians with sixteen ships; the Corinthians with the same 
nher as at Artemisium ; the Sieyonians with fifteen ; the 
idaurians with ten; the Troezenians with five; and the 
rmionians with three. These were Dorians and Maced- 
ns ^ all of them (except those from Hermione)/ and had 
’grated last from Erinens, Pindns/ and Dryopis. The 
rmionians were Dryopians,’^ of the race which Hercules and 
Malians drove out of the land now called Doris. Such 
e the Peloponnesian nations. 

4. From the mainland of Greece Beyond the Peloponnese, 
le the Athenians with a hundred and eighty ships, a 
3 ;ter number than that furnished by any other people ; and 
36 were now manned wholly by themselves ; for the Pla- 
ns did not serve aboard the Athenian ships at Salamis,® 
ng to the following reason. When the Greeks, on their 
idrawal from Artemisium, arrived off Ghalcis, the Plateaus 
mbarked upon the opposite shore of Boeotia, and set to 
k to remove their households, whereby it happened that 
Y were left behind. (The Athenians, when the region 
ch is now called Greece was held by the Pelasgi, were 
^isgians, and bore the name of Cranaans ; but under their 
5 Cecrops, they were called Cecropidse; when Erechtheus 
the sovereignty, they changed their name to Athenians ; 


Supra, i. 56. Compare Appendix 
Qok V. Essay i. pp. 318-320, 

["hat Hermione was at all times 
idependent state Las been already 
jed (supra, iii. 59, note It lay 
of Troszen, occupying the pro- 
:oiy opposite to the islands of 
ra and Spezzia (Scylax, Peripl. p. 
Strab. viii. pp. 641, 542). The 
was situated on the point of land 
h projects in front of the modern 
ge of KastrL Considerable re- 
ts of the wails and temples are 
to be seen (Ceirs Morea, p. 199 ; 
:e’s Morea, ii. p. 462). 

Mneus and Pindns were two of 
cities constituting the old Doric 


Tetrapolis (Seym. Ch. 592 ; Strab. ix. 
p. 620 ; Plin. H. N. iv. ’7). The latter 
was called also Acyphas (Strab, cf. 
Steph, Byz.). Both towns seem to 
have lain on the banks of the river 
Pindns, or Acyphas, w'hich is the 
modern Apostolia. The latter was 
nearest to its source. The exact sites 
have not been yet identified. 

^ According to Aristotle, they sprang 
from Dryops the Arcadian^ who brought 
them into the Peloponnese from the 
banks of the Spercheius (Er. 94). The 
Dryopian origin of the Hei-mionians 
is again asserted, infra, ch. 73. 

^ As they did at Artemisium (supra, 
ch. 1). 
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and wlien Ion, the son of Xuthus, heeame their general, they 
were named after him lonians.®) 

45 . The Megarians served with the same number of shijis 
as at Artemisinm ; the Ambraciots came with seven ; the 
Lencadians“ (who were Dorians from Corinth) with three. 

46. Of the islanders, the Bgiaetans famished thirty ships — 
they had a larger number eq^uipped ; but some were kept back 
to guard their own coasts, and only thirty, which however 
were their best sailers, took part in the fight at Salamis. 
(The Eginetans are Dorians from Epidaurus;^ their island 
was called formerly (Enone). The Chalcideans came next in 
order ; they furnished the twenty ships with which they had 
served at Artemisinm. The Eretrians likewise furnished their 
seven. These races are Ionian. Ceos gave its old number ® — 
the Ceans are lonians from Attica. N axos furnished fom* : ® this 
detachment, like those from the other islands, had been sent 
by the citizens at home to join the Medes ; but they made 
light of the orders given them, and joined the Greeks, at the 
mstigation of Democritus,^ a citizen of good report, who was 
at that time captain of a trireme. The Naxians are lonians. 


^ These traditions, belonging to a 
period long anterior to all authentic 
history, cannot be considered to have 
any great value. That the Athenians 
were lonians and Pelasgi had been 
previously declared (supra, i. 56). 

Ambracia was a colony from Co- 
rinth, founded in the reign of Oypse- 
lus about B.G. 635 (Seym. Ch. 454; 
Strab. vii.p. 471, and x. p. 659). ' Col. 
Leake has shown abundant grounds 
for believing that Ambracia stood 
emethj on the site of the modern Arta 
(ISTorthern Greece, voi. i. pp. 207-209) . 

Leucas was founded by the Co- 
riuthians at the same time with Am- 
bracia (Strab. L s. c.) . It lay on the 
eastern side of the peninsula of the 
same name (which is the modern 
Santa Maura or Leffcddha)^ at the 
edge of the high gi'ound overlooking 
tne marshy lagoon (half land, half 
water) which connects Leuoadia with 
the continent. Its remains, which 


are considerable, form the PaleoJcmtro 
of Kallgoni, a mile and a half to the 
south-east of AmareilcMf the modern 
capital of the peninsula (Leake’s 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. pp. 14-18). 

^ Supra, V. 83. 

- Two triremes and two peateeonters 
(supra, ch. 1). 

^ Hellanicus made the number of 
the Naxian ships six, .Eph<.)rus five. 
Plutarch seems to have found ihrne in 
his copy of Herodotus (Da Malign. 
Herod, ii. p. 869). 

^ Plutarch, in his criticism upon 
this statement, against which he lias 
nothing to allege but the silence of 
Hellanicus and Ephorus, has fortu- 
nately preseiwed some lines written 
by Simonides upon the Democritus 
here mentioned. Prom tliese we learn 
that with his small squadron he de- 
stroyed five of the enemy’s ships, and 
recovered from them a Dorian vessel 
that had been captured. 
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of the Atlieiiian stock. The Styreans served with the same 
shills as before ; the Cythnians ^ contributed one, and likewise 
a penteconter — ^these two nations are Dryopians: the Seri- 
phians, Siplmians, and Meiians, also served;® they were the 
only islanders who had not given earth and water to the 
Barbarian. 

47. All these nations dwelt inside the river Acheron and 
the country inhabited by the Thesprotians ; for that people 
borders on the Ambraeiots and Leueadians, who are the most 
remote of all those by whom the fleet was furnished. From 
the countries beyond, there was only one people which gave 
help to the Greeks, in their danger. This was the people of 
Crotona,® who contributed a single ship, under the command 
of Phayllus, a man who had thrice carried off the prize at the 
Pythian games.® The Crotoniats are, by descent, Achasans.^ 

48. Most of the allies came with triremes ; but the Meiians, 
Siplmians, and Serii)hians, brought penteconters. The Meiians, 
who draw their race from Lacedaemon,^ furnished two; the 


® Concerning Cythnus, vide supra, 
vii. 90, note®. 

® Seriplms, Siplinus, and Melos— the 
SerphOf Biplimito and Milo of the pre- 
sent day — ^form, together with Ceos 
and Cythnns, the, -western Cyclades, 
which were now especially thx'eatened 
by the ’advance of the Persian fleet. 
Their remoteness from Asia had em- 
boldened them to refuse submission ; 
their danger now induced them to 
appear in arms. 

^ According to Strabo (vii. p* 469), 
Thesprotia extended from the Acro- 
cerannian moTintains to the gtilf of 
Ambracia The river Acheron 

is clearly identified, by the descrip- i 
tions of Thucydides (i. 46), Livy (viii. 
24), and other writers, with the 
SvMoHco, or Fanantiko, of the present 
day (Leake, voL i. p. 232.) 

® Supra, iii. 126. 

® A statue was erected to Phayllus 
at Delphi, which Pausanias saw (x. ix, 

§ 1). His victories, according to this 
author, were twice the pentathlon and 


once the stadium. The ship which he 
commanded was not fmmished by the 
state, but by Phatfllus himself, who 
manned it with such of his country- 
men as happened to be at the time in 
Greece. It is probable that the 
Phayllus who is twice mentioned by 
Aristophanes as a fast runner was a 
different person (of. Schol. ad Aristoph. 
Acharn. 210). 

^ According to Strabo, Achmans set- 
tled on the coast about Crot6na on 
their return from the Trojan war (vi. 
p. 376) . Afterwards (about i^.c. 734, or 
later according to some), Myscellus, 
an Achman from Ehypes (ib. viii. p. 
561), led out a colony to Grotona itself, 
which was in the possession of the 
lapygians (Eph. Er.48). Ovid indeed 
makes Myscellus an Argive (Metaph. 
XV. 19, 20) ; and this may indicate a 
Dorian admixture in the colony ; but 
Grotona was always reckoned an 
Aohman town (Antioch, ap. Strab. vi. 
p, 377; Scymn. Gh. 322; Polyb. ii. 
xxxix. § 6, &c.). 
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Siphniaiis and Seripliians, who are lonians of the Athenian 
stock, one each. The whole number of the ships, withoiit 
counting the penteconters, was three hundred and seventy- 
eight.® 

49. When the captains from these various nations were 
come together at Salamis, a council of war was summoned ; 
and Eurj'biacles proposed that any one who liked to advise, 
should say which place seemed to Mm the fittest, among those 
still in the possession of the Greeks, to be the scene of a naval 
combat. Attica, he said, was not to be thought of now ; but 
he desired their coimsel as to the remainder. The speakers 
mostly advised, that the fleet should sail away to the Isthmus, 
and there give battle in defence of the Peloponnese ; and they 
urged as a reason for this, that if they wm^e worsted in a sea- 
fight at Salamis, they would be shut up in an island, where 
they could get no help ; but if they were beaten near the 
Isthmus, they could escape to their homes. 


- So Thncyclides, v. 84. The colo- 
nisation was sni^posed to have taken 
place within one hundred years of the 
Dorian conquest of the Peloponnese 
(ib. V. 112 j Conon, Narr. 36). The 
colonists were chiefly Minyse under 
Spartan leaders, the remnant ap- 
parently left in Lacedgemon after the 
colonisation of Thera (supra, iv. 148 ; 
compare Conon, 1. s. c. ; Pint, de Virt. 
Mul. il p. 247, D.). 

3 Tlie number produced by adding 
the several contingents together is not 
378, but 366. Some suppose that 
twelve Eginetan ships, employed in 
guarding Egina, are included by Hero- 
dotus in his total (Leake's Demi, p. 
251, note ; Biiln* ad loc. &c.) ; but this 
is a veiy forced explanation of the 
difliculty. Herodotus is giving an 
account of the ships actually mustered, 
and w^ould have no more reason for 
including the vessels in reserve in 
Egina than those retained by other 
states — Corinth, for instance, which 
Inust have had a naval force of above 
forty triremes. Again the reserve at 


Egina consisted, it is likely, of forty 
ships rather than twelve (supra, vi. 
92, note ^), Di sagreement in numbers 
meets us at every turn in Herodotus 
(supra, V. 54 ; cf. Dahlmann’s Life, 
p. 74 , E, T.). Whether it proceeds 
from his o-wn carelessness, or from the 
corruption of the MSS., must-be left 
to the judgment of the reader.' 

The actual number of the Greek 
ships engaged is variously stated. 
.iSiSchylus, who was one of the com- 
batants (]?ausan. i. xiv. § 4), makes 
them 300, or 310 (Pers. 341, 342, and 
cf. Blomfleld's note) j Thncy elides, 400, 
or according to some MSS., 300 (i 
74) ; Ctesias, 700 (Exc. Pers. § 26); 
Demosthenes, 300 (De Cor, p. 306, 23) ; 
and Tzetzes, 271 (ad Lycophr. 1432). 
Altogether the preponderance of au- 
thority is in favour of a smaller imm- 
ber than either of those in the text ; 
but we must remember that Hero- 
dotus is speaking of the original 
and it is not unlikely that between 
that and the battle many ships were 
withdrawn. 
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50. As the captains from the Peloponnese were thus advis- 
ing, there came an Athenian to the camp, who brought word 
that the barbarians had entered Attica, and were ravaging 
and burning everything. For the division of the army under 
Xerxes was just arrived at Athens from its march through 
Boeotia, where it had burnt Thespiss^ and Platsea — both which 
cities were forsaken by their inhabitants, who had fled to the 
Peloponnese — and now it was laying waste all the possessions 
of the Athenians. Thesprae and Platasa had been burnt by the 
Persians, because they knew from the Thebans that neither of 
those cities had espoused their side. 

51. Since the passage of the Hellespont and the commence- 
ment of the march upon Greece, a space of four months had 
gone by ; one, while the army made the crossing, and delayed 
about the region of the Hellespont ; and three while they pro- 
ceeded thence to Attica, which they entered in the archonship 
of Calliades. They found the city forsaken; a few peo|)le only 
remained in the temple,^ either keepers of the treasures,® or 
men of the poorer sort. These persons, having fortified the 
citadel with planks and boards, held out against the enemy. 
It was in some measure their poverty which had prevented 
them from seeking shelter in Salamis ; but there was likewise 


^ Inscriptions and coins seem to 
prove that Thespice stood at the 
sonrces of the Kanavciri, in the plain 
south of Rimolmstro (Leake, ii. pp. 
479-481 ; GTell, p. 119) ; otherwise we 
might have expected to find it nearer 
to the skirts of Helicon (cf, Pansan. 
IX. xxvi. § 4 ; Philiad. ap. Steph. Rjz, 
ad voc.). The remains are very ex- 
tensive. 

The temple of Minerva Polias in 
the Acropolis, to which allusion has 
been frequently uiadG (supra, v. 72, 
82, viii. 41; compare viii. 53). 

The keepers of the sacred trea- 
sures of Minerva were ten in number, 
chosen annually from among the 
Pentacosiomedimni. Th eir remaining 
in the temple would show that it had i 
been found impossible to remove all | 


the treasuries. 

^ The Athenian citadel, or Acropolis, 
is almost too well known to need de- 
scription. It is an oblong craggy 
hill, rising abruptly from the plain on 
three sides, and on the fourth, wMeh 
is towards the west, sloping steeply 
down to the base of a second hill (that of 
Areopagus), xvhich is one of group of 
rocky elevations lying west and south- 
west of the citadel, in the line betweeTi 
it and the Pirceiis. The summit of 
the Acropolis is said to be 400 feet 
above the level of the plain. It is a 
platform, about 1000 feet long by 500 
broad. The only practicable access 
■ "was at the western extremity. It w'lrs 
here that the fenv Athenia.ns who re- 
i mained in the town had liastily raised 
I their wooden defences. 
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another reason which in part induced them to remain. They 
imagined themselves to have discovered the true ineanmg of 
the oracle uttered by the Pythoness, which promised that 

the wooden wall” should never be taken® — the wnodeii wall, 
they thought, did not mean the ships, but the place where 
they had taken refuge. 

52. The Persians encami)ed upon the hill over against the 
. citadel, which is called Mars’ Hill by the Athenians,® and began 

the siege of the place, attacking the Greeks with arrows whereto 
pieces of lighted tow were attached, which they shot at the 
barricade. And noAV those who were within the citadel found 
themselves in a most woeful ease ; for their wooden rampart 
betrayed them; still, however, they continued to resist. It 
was in vain that the Pisistratidas came to them and offered 
terms of surrender — they stoutly refused all parley, and among 
their other modes of defence, rolled down huge masses of stone 
upon the barbarians as they were mounting up to the gates : 
so that Xerxes was for a long time very greatly perplexed, and 
could not contrive any way to take them. 

53. At last, however, in the midst of these many difficulties, 
the barbarians made discovery of an .access. For verily the 
oracle had spoken truth ; and it was fated that the whole main- 
land of Attica ^ should fall beneath the sway of the Persians. 
Eight in front of the citadel, but behind the gates and the 
common ascent — where no watch -was kept, and no one would 


s Supra, vii. 141. 

® Mars’ Hill, the seat of tEe cele- 
brated court of the Ai'eopagus, made 
still more famous hy the preaching of 
St, Paul (Acts xvii, 22), is one of the 
features of Athenian topography which 
cannot be mistaken. It is the only 
hill that ^ approaches near to the 
Acropolis, from the western extremity 
of which it is separated by a hollow 
of but a few yards in width (Leake’s 
Athens, p. 165). Here the Amazons 
were fabled to have taken np their 
position when they attacked the for- 
tress of Theseus (JBsohyl. Bum. 


655-659, ed. Scholefield). 

Various accounts were given of the 
origin of the name (Pausan. 1. s. c. ; 
Sfcejjh. Byz. ad voc. &c.). The most 
probable is that Mai’s was worshipx^ed 
there from very early times (.iEschyl. 
1. B. 0.). A temple of Mars vstood to a 
late date on the southern side of the 
hill (Pausan i. viii. § 5 j cf. Leake, ]:>. 
242). 

^ A distinction is intended between 
the mainland and the islands, Salamis, 
Psyttaleia, &c. Both answers of the 
oracle declared the complete devasta- 
tion of Attica (supra, vii. 140, 141). 
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have thought it possible that any foot of man conld climb — a 
few soldiers mounted from the sanctuary of Aglaurus^ Cecrops' 
daughter,^ notwithstanding the steepness of the precipice*. As 
soon as the Athenians saw them upon the summit, some threw 
themselves headlong from the wall, and so perished; while 
others fled for refuge to the inner part of the temple. The 
Persians rushed to the gates and opened them, after which 
they massacred the suppliants. When all were slain, they 
plundered the temple, and fired every part of the citadel.^ 

54 , Xerxes, thus eoanpletely master of Athens, despatched a 
horseman to Susa, with a message to Artabanus, informing 
him of his success hitherto. The day after, he collected to- 
gether all the Athenian exiles who had come into Greece in 
his train, and bade them go up into the citadel, and there 
offer sacrifice after their own fashion. I know not whether 
he had had a dream which made him give this order, or 
whether he felt some remorse on account of having set the 
temple on fire. However this may have been, the exiles were 
not slow to obey the command given them. 

55. I will now explain why I have made mention of this 
circumstance : there is a temple of Erechtheus the Earth- 
born, as he is called, in this citadel, containing within it an 
olive-tree ^ and a sea.^ The tale goes among the Athenians, 


- Aglaurns, tlve daiigMer of Cecrops, 
was said to liave thrown herself over 
the precipices of the Acropolis. Dif- 
ferent reasons were assigned for the 
deed (compare Pansan. t. xviii. § 2, 
with Philoch. Fr. 14). Her sanctnary 
was near the Cave of Pan (Eurip. Ion, 
49S ; vide supra, vi. 105), and seems 
rightly placed by Leake on the 
northern side of the Acropolis, which 
Herodotus terms its front, as most 
pex'sons, both natives, and strangers, 
are still said to do (Leake’s Athens, 
pp. 262-267)* Here the rocks are 
qnite as pi*eeipitous, generally, as at 
the east end, while there is a place, 
near the probable site of the Aglan- 
rinm, which is not very difficnlt of 
access. For the exact site see Col. 


Leake’s plan. The main anthorities 
on the subject are Pansanias (I. s. c.), 
Euripides (Ion, passio-n), and TJipian 
(ad Demosth. F, L. p. 438, ed. Beiske). 

® The traces of this destruction may 
still be seen, though the structures 
have been rebuilt. In the wall on the 
north side are the drums of columns, 
and other blocks belonging to the old 
temples, which prove the truth of 
what Thucydides says (i. 93), that the 
Athenians, while detaining the dele- 
gates from Sparta, according to the 
instructions of Themistocles, rebuilt 
the walls of the Acropolis in great 
haste, as the masonry shows to this 
day.”— [G* W.] 

^ ^ See above, V. 82, note®. 

® Pausandas (i. xxvi. § 6) tells us 
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that they were placed there as witnesses by Neptune and 
Minerva, when they had their contention about the country.® 
Now this olive-tree had been burnt with the rest of the 
temple when the barbarians took the place. But when the 
Athenians, whom the King had commanded to offer sacrifice, 
went up into the temple for the purpose, they found a fresh 
shoot, as much as a cubit in length, thiwn out from the old 
trunk. Such at least was the account which these persons 
gave.*^ - . . 

56. Meanwhile, at Salamis, the Greeks no sooner heard 
what had befallen the Athenian citadel, than they fell into 
such alarm that some of the captains did not even wait for 
the council to come to a vote, but embarked hastily on board 
their vessels, and hoisted sail as though they wuuld take to 
flight immediately. The rest, who stayed at the council 
board, came to a vote that the fleet should give battle at the 
Isthmus. Night now drew on ; and the captains, dispersing 
from the meeting, proceeded on board their respective ships. 

57. Themistocles, as he entered his own vessel, was met by 
Mnesiphilus,® an Athenian, who asked him what the council 


that this “sea” was a well of salt 
water (0S{wp daXdctcrioi/ eV <^p4ari). Ho 
believed it to commimicafce with the 
Egean (viii. x. § 3), the roar of which ] 
it conveyed to the ear, wiien the wind 
blew from the south. Jso trace of any 
snch well can be now found. 

^ Tlie myth is given more fully by 
Apollodoriis than by any other writer. 

“ T]ie gods,” he says, ‘^vere minded 
to choose themselves cities where they 
should be specially worshipped, ifep- 
tnne wms the first to reach Attica, 
v/here ho smote with his trident, and 
made a sea spring np in the midst of 
the Acropolis, where it remains to 
this day, and is called the Sea of 
Erechthcus. Minerva (Athene) fol- 
lowed, and calling Cecrops to be wit- 
ness that she took the land in posses- 
sion, planted the olive which still 
grows in the temple of Pandrosas. 
Then a strife arose concerning the 


country: so Jupiter, to reconcile the 
rivals, appointed judges, who were not 
Cecrops and Granaus, as some say, nor 
yet Erechtheus, but the twelve deities. 
Their decision adjudged the land to 
Athene, upon the witness of Cecrops ,* 
and so Athens gained its name, being 
called after the goddess ” (nr. xiv. § 1). 

The story improved with time; 
Pausanias makes the shoot tivo cubits 
in length, on the very fkiy of the burn- 
ing (i. xxvii. § 2). Sophocles probably 
alludes to the failure of Xerxes’ 
attemjit to destroy the sacred olive, 
when he calls it — 

(pvrevfx* Cl X c t {} in) r o V, aitroTroioVi 
ipolStiiia ^amvy 

TO fiev Tf? oore veo?, ovre jf'ipct 

<rt]fxctiv(>)v aXidicret x^f'^ Trii pcras. 

(Ed. Col. 098-703. 

® According to Plutarch, Mnesiphiius 
belonged to the school of Bolon, and 
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had resolred to do. On learning that the resolve was to stand 
away for the Isthmus, and there give battle on behalf of the 
Peloponnese, Mnesiphiltis exclaimed — 

‘“^If these men sail away from Salamis, thou wilt have no 
fight at all for the one fatherland; for they will all scatter 
themselves to their own homes; and neither Eurybiades nor 
any one else will be able to hinder them, nor to stop the 
breaking uj) of the armament. Thus will Greece be brought 
to ruin through evil counsels. But haste thee now; and, if 
there be any possible way, seek to unsettle these resolves — 
mayhap thou mightest persuade Eurybiades to change his 
mind, and continue here.’’ 

58. The suggestion greatly pleased Themistocles; and 
without answering a word, he went straight to the vessel of 
Eurybiades. Arrived there, he let him know that he wanted 
to speak with him on a matter touching the public service. 
So Eurybiades bade him come on board, and say w^hatever he 
wished. Then Themistocles, seating himself at his side, went 
over all the arguments which he had heard from Mnesiphilus, 
pretending as if they were his own, and added to them many 
new ones besides ; until at last he persuaded Eurybiades, by 
his importunity, to quit his ship and again collect the captains 
to council. 

59. As soon as they were come, and before Eurybiades had 
opened to them his purpose in assembling them together, 
Themistocles, as men are wont to do when they are very 
anxious, spoke much to divers of them; whereupon the 
Corinthian captain, Adeimantus, the son of Oeytus, observed 
— Themistocles, at the games they who start too soon are 
scourged.” ^'True,” rejoined the other in his excuse; ‘‘ but 
they who wait too late are not crowned.” ^ 


laboured in the same field of practical 
and political wisdom. He was ratlier 
tile teacher than the fiiend of The- 
mistoeles, who attended his instruc- 
tions about the time of his first entry 
on political life. They both belonged 


to the same deme, that of Phirearrhi 
in the tribe Leontis (Pint. Them. c. 2). 

® Plutarch, in his life of Themis- 
tocles (c. 11) tells the same story, but 
ascribes the part taken by Adeimantus 
Eurybiades. He adi'-that Eury- 
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60. Thus he gave the Corinthiaa at this time a mild 
answer and towards Euryhiades himself he did not now 
use any of those arguments which he had urged before, or say 
aught of the allies betaking themselves to flight if once they 
broke up from Salamis j it would have been ungraceful for 
him, "when the confederates were present, to make accusation 
against any: but he had recourse to quite a new sort of 
reasoning, and addressed him as follows: — 

“ With thee it rests, 0 Eurybiades ! to save Greece, if thou 
vilt only hearken unto me, and give the enemy battle here, 
rather than yield to the advice of those among us who would 
have the fleet withdi-awn to the Isthmus. Hear now, I be- 
seech thee, and judge between the two comses. ' At .the 
Isthmus thou wilt flght in an open sea, which is greatly to 
our disadvantage, since om- ships are heavier and fewer in 
number than the enemy’s; and fm-ther, thou wilt in any case 
lose Salamis, Megara, and Egina, even if all the rest goes 
well with us. The land and sea force of the Eersians will 
advance together ; and thy retreat will but draw them towards 
the Peloponnese, and so bring aU Greece into peril. If, on 
the other hand, thou doest as I advise, these are the ad- 
vantages which thou wilt so secure : in the first place, as we 
shall fight in a narrow sea with few ships against many, if 
the war follows the common course, we shall gain a great 
victory ; for to fight in a narrow space is favom-able to us— 
in an open sea, to them. Again, Salamis will in this ease be 
preserved, where we have placed our wives and children. 
Nay, that very point by which ye set most store, is secured as 
much by this course as by the other ; for whether we fight 
here or at the Isthmus, we shall equally give battle in defence 


blades, angry at the reply wbicb Tbe- 
mistocles made, raised his staff in a 
threatening manner, whereupon The- 
mistocles made the famous exclama- 
tion, “ Strike, but hear me.*’ Mr. 
Grote has well shown the want of 
internal consistency and probability 
in Plutarch’s narrative (Hist, of 


Greece, vol. v. p. 165, note). He has 
not, however, remarked that Plutarch 
elsewhere (Apophth. ii. p, 185) tells 
the story of Adeimantus, 

The contrast intended is between 
the mildness of this reply and the 
“bitter things” of which we have 
mention in ch. 61. 
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of the Peloponnese. Assuredly ye wiil not do wisely to draw 
the Persians upon that region. For if things turn out as I 
anticipatOj and we heat them by sea, then -we shall have kept 
your Isthmus free from the barbarians, and they will have 
advanced no further than Attica, but from thence have fled 
back in disorder ; and we shall^ moreover, have saved Megara, 
Egina, and Salamis itself, where an oracle has said that we 
are to overcome our enemies.^ When men counsel reasonably, 
reasonable success ensues ; but when in their counsels they 
reject reason, God does not choose to follow the wanderings of 
human fancies.*' 

61. When Themistoeles had thus spoken, Adeimantus the 
Corinthian again attacked him, and bade him be silent, since 
he was a man without a city; at the same time he called on 
Eurybiades not to put the question at the instance of one who 
had no country, and urged that Themistoeles should show of 
wdiat state he was envoy, before he gave his voice with the 
rest. This reproach he made, because the city of Athens had 
been taken, and w'as in the hands of the barbarians. Here- 
upon Themistoeles spake many bitter things against Adei- 
mantus and the Corinthians generally ; and for proof that he 
had a country, reminded the captains, that with two hundred 
ships at his command, all fully manned for battle, he had 
both city and territory as good as theirs ; since there was no 
Grecian state which could resist his men if they were to make 
a descent.^ 

62. After this declaration, he turned to Eurybiades, and 
addressing him with still greater warmth and earnestness — 

If thoii wilt stay here,” he said, ''and behave like a brave 
man, all will be w^ell — if not, thou wilt bring Greece to ruin. 
For the whole fortune of the war depends on our ships. Be 
thou persuaded by my vyords. If not, w^e will take our 
families on board, and go, just as we are, to Siiis ^ in Italy, 


^ Supra, vii. 141, ad an. 

- Two hundred ships would imply 
at least 40,000 men, a force greater 
(probably) than that which any Greek 


state, except Sparta, could have 
brought into the field. 

^ Concerning the position and his- 
tory of Siris, vide supra, vi. 127, note K 
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wliich is ours from of old, and which the prophecies declare 
we are to colonise some day or other. You then, ^Yhell you 
have lost allies like us, will hereafter call to mind what I have 
now said.” 

63. At these words of Themistocles, Eurybiades changed 
his determination ; principally, as I belieYe, because he feared 
that if he withdrew the fleet to the Isthmus, the Athenians 
would sail away, and knew that without the Athenians, the 
rest of their ships could be no match for the fleet of the 
enemy. He therefore decided to remain, and give battle at 
Salamis. 

64. And now, the different chiefs, notwithstanding their 
skirmish of w’ords, on learning the decision of Eurybiades, at 
once made ready for the fight. Moniing broke ; and, just as 
the sun rose, the shock of an earthquake was felt both on 
shore and at sea : wiiereupon the Greeks resolved to approach 
the gods with prayer, and likewise to send , and invite the 
JSacids to their aid. And this they did, with as much speed 
as they had resolved on it. Prajws were offered to all the 
gods; and Telamon and Ajax w^ere invoked at once from 
Salamis, wiiile a ship w^as sent to Egina to fetch ^Eacus him- 
self, and the other JEacids,^ 

65. The following is a tale which was told by Dieseus, the 
son of Theoeydes, an Athenian, who w^'as at this time an exile, 
and had gained a good report among the Medes. He declared, 
that after the army of Xerxes had, in the absence of the 


p. 558. The mythical genealogy of 
the Inmily of iSactis ib given' bv 
Apollodoras (in. xii. § 6, &c.) as fob 
lows : — 

iEaciis. 


Pelens Telamon Phocus. 

I 1 

AcMlles Ajax 

Telamon and Ajax are the presiding 
heroes of Salamis. Poleus and Piiociis 
are probably the Eginetan xEacids, 


There seems to have been no par- 
ticular reason why Athens should 
have claimed it as hers, except that it 
was Ionian. Herodotus probably has 
in his mind claims which were made 
and prophecies which were adduced 
on occasion, of the founding of Thurii, 
at a little distance from, Siris. 

^ I have spoken above (v. 80, note 
of the superstitious regard paid by 
the Greeks to these and other images. 
To the instances there collected from 
Herodotus maybe added Strab. viii. 
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Athenians, wasted Attiea/ he chanced to be with Demaratiis 
the Lacedemonian in the Thriasian plain, ^ and that while 
there, he sa-w a clond of dust advancing from Eleiisis,'^ such 
as a host of thirty thousand men might raise. As he and his 
eonipanion were wondering who the men, from whom the dust 
arose, could possibly be, a sound of voices reached liis ear, and 
he thought that he recognised the mystic hjunn to Bacchus.® 
Now Demaratiis w-as unacquainted withdhe rites of Eleiisis, 
and so he inquired of Dieseus what the voices were saying. 
Dicasus made anewnr — “O Demaratus! bejmid a doubt some 
mighty calamity is about to befall the King’s army! For it 
is manifest, inasmuch as Attica is deserted by its inhahitants, 
that the sound which we have heard is an unearthly one, and 
is now upon its way from Eleusis to aid the Athenians and 
their confederates. If it descends upon the Pelopomiese, 
danger will threaten the King himself and his land army — if 
it moves towards the ships at Salamis, ’twuli go hard but the 
King’s fleet there suffers destruction. Every year the Athe- 
nians celebrate this feast to the Mother and the Daughter ; ^ 
and all who wish, whether they be Athenians or any other 
Greeks, are initiated. The sound thou hearest is the Bacchic 
song, which is wont to be sung at that festival.” ''Hush 


5 Plutarcli (vit. Themistoc.) says this 
happened during tlie battle. (See note 
on ell. 90.)-™[d W.] 

^ The Thriasian plain was so named 
from the town of Thria, a place of 
some consequence in the immediate 
neighbom’liood of Eleusis (Sfcrab. ix. 
pp. 572, 573). The exact position of 
dhria is unknown. Colonel Leake 
inclines to place it at a height called. 
Matjulaf on the left bank of the 8a- 
randdforo, or Eleusinian Cephissus, 
rather more than two miles from the 
sea (Demi of Attica, p. 150). The 
plain extends along shore a distance 
of seven or eight miles, from Mount 
Pmcilum (Dltafni) to Mount Kerata 
{Kandili), and reaches inland about 
five miles to the foot of Mount A^ire- 
Iddha. It is now, and was probably 


in ancient times, very marshy during 
the greater part of the year (Leake, 
j), 149; compare Ai^ollodor. iir. xiv. 
§ 1). Herodotus mentions it again, 
infra, ix. 7. 

? Supra, y. 74, note 

® The chief details concerning the 
greater Eleusinia, of which the mystic 
hymn to Bacchus was a part, are care- 
fully collected in Smith’s Bictiunary 
of Antiquities (ad voc. Eleusinia), to 
which the reader is referred for infor- 
mation. The writer sux)poses that a.' 
procession of 30,000 persons along the 
sacred road which Icul from Atlums to 
Eleusis was “nothing niicomniosi ” on 
the great day of the festi^^al. 

^ Ceres and Proserpine (Cf. .And. de 
Myst. 15; Apollod, i, v. § 1). 
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now/' rejoined the other ; and see thou tell no man of this 
matter. For if thy words be brought to the King's ear, thou 
wilt assuredly lose thy head because of them; neither I nor 
any man Imng can then save thee. Hold thy peace therefore. 
The gods will see to the King’s army.” Thus Demaratus 
counselled him ; and they looked, and saw the dust, from 
which the sound arose, become a cloud, and the cloud rise up 
into the air and sail away to Salamis, maldng for the station 
of the Grecian fleet. Then they laiew that it was the fleet of 
Xerxes which would suffer destruction. Such wu,s the tale 
told by Dicajiis the son of Theocydes ; and he appealed for its 
truth to Demaratiis and other eye-witnesses. 

66. The men belonging to the fleet of Xerxes, after they 
had seen the Spartan dead at ThermopyisB,^ and crossed the 
channel from Trachis to ■ Histisea, waited there by the space 
of three clays, and then sailing down through the Euripus,^, in 
three more, .came to Phalerum.^ In my judgment, the Persian 
forces both by land and sea, when they invaded Attica, were 
not less numerous than they had been on their arrival at 
Sepias and Tliermopylge.^ For against the Persian, loss in the 


^ Supra, ch. 25. 

2 The uaitje Euripns applies, strictly 
speaking, only to the very narrowest 
part of the cliannol between Euboea 
and the mainland (Thucyd. vii. 29 ; 
Strab. ix. p. 585), which is op^josite to 
the modem town of Bgri^o^ where 
the bridge now stands. The channel 
seems to have been left in its natural 
state until after the revolt of Euboea 
from Athens in u.c. 411 (Thucyd. viii. 
95), when moles wei’e thrown out 
from either side, and a bridge was for 
the first time thrown across from 
shore to shore (Diod. Sic. xiii, 47). 
This structure has continued, with 
some interruptions and renovations, 
ever since. It; is greatly facilitated 
by the existence of a ruck almost mid- 
way in the channel, upon which a 
tower has been raised, connected by 
a stone bridge, 70 feet in length, with 
the continent, and by a movable 


wooden one, about half as long, ivith 
the island and the town of Egripo, 
The broader or westeiu channel is 
veiy shallow; the eastern one, through 
which vessels pass, has always a depth 
of 8 or 9 feet. A strong cuiTent sets 
througli the channel, and its tides 
have always been matter of study to 
the cimous. (See LeakeA Northern 
Greece, ii. pp. 256-261.) 

® Although Themistocles, during his 
archonship’ (b.c. 493), had begun his 
wmrks at the Pirmus (Thuc. i. 92), yet 
Phalennii still continued to be the prin- 
cipal port of Athens (infra,., ch. 91) . 

Colonel Leake (Demi of Attica, 
p. 250) and Mr. Grote (Hist, of Greece , 
vol. V. p. 159), with reason, question 
this statement. With respect to the 
fleet, the former remarks, “ It is 
scarcely possible to believe that from 
a few cities bordering on the canal of 
Euboea, and from some of the s.maller 
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storm and at Thermopylae, and again in the sea-fights off 
Artemisium, I set the various nations which had since joined 
the King — ^as the Malians, the Dorians, the Locrians, and the 
Boeotians — each serving in full force in his army except the 
last, who did not number in their ranks either the Thespians 
or the Platseans; and together with these, the Carystians, the 
Andrians, the Tenians, and the other jpeople of the islands, 
who all fought on this side except the five states already men- 
tioned.^ For as the Persians jpenetrated further into Greece, 
they were joined continually by fresh nations. 

67. Eeinforced by the contingents of all these various states, 
except Paros, the barbarians reached Athens. As for the 
Parians, they tarried at Cythniis, waiting to see how the war 
would go. The rest of the sea forces came safe to Phalerum ; 
where they were visited by Xerxes, who had conceived a desire 
to go aboard and learn the wishes of the fleet. So he came 
and sate hi a seat of honour ; and the sovereigns of the 
nations, and the captains of the ships, were sent for, to appear 
before him, and as they arrived took their seats accordmg to 
the rank assigned them by the King. In the first seat sate 
the King of Sidon; after him, the King of Tyre then the rest 
in their order. When the whole had taken their places, one 


islands of the Egean, not ona of which 
had furnished the Greeks -with more 
than foiu* triremes, Xerxes could have 
supplied the loss of half a fleet which 
it had taken .him seven year's to col- 
lect from all Egypt, Syria, and Asia 
Minor.” The fleet, it must be remem- 
bered, is declared to have lost con. 
.sidarably above 650 vessels out of 
1327, viz. 400 oS Cape Sei)ias (vii. 
190), 200 on the coast of Euboea (viii. 
7, 13, 14), 30 in the first battle at 
Artemisium (viii. II), a certain num- 
ber in the second (viii. 14), and a very- 
large number in the third (viii. 16). 
It is difficult to suppose that the re- 
i,uforoements received from Euboea 
and the 'western Cyclades can have 
amounted to more than some 30 or 40 
vessels. Thus either the losses must 


have been greatly exaggerated, or the 
number of Persian ships at Salamis 
very much oveiTated by the Greeks 
generally. The common estimate 
accorded v/ith tbe view of Herodotus. 
iEschylus (as I understand him) gives 
1207, the exact number of the muster 
at Boriscus (Pers. 343) 5 Plato (Leg. 
hi. 14) and Ctesias (Exc. c. 26), above 
1000 j Cornelius Hcpos, 1200 (Themist. 
c. 2) ; and Isocrates, 1200 (Pan eg. 27, 
33) or 1300 (Panath. 17). But if from 
600 to 700 -were lost between Sei>ias 
and Salamis, the number at the latter 
place can scarcely have exceeded 700. 
With regard to the land forces the 
fact may be as Herodotus states. 

® Haxos, Cythnus, Seriphiis, Siph- 
nus, and Melos (vide supra, ch. 46). 

^ Compare vii. 98. 
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after aiiotlier, and vere set dovn in orderly array, Xerxes, to 
try them, sent Mardonius and questioned each, whether a sea- 
fight should be listed or no. 

68. Mardonius accordingly went round the entire assem- 
blage, beginning with the Sidonian moiiareh, and asked this 
question; to which all gave the same ans^ver, advising to 
engage the Greeks, exceqit only Artemisia, wiio spake as 
follow'S : — 

'' Say to the King, Mardonius, that these are my -words to 
him : I was not the least brave of those who fought at Eubcea, 
nor W'Cre my achievements there among the meanest; it is my 
right, therefore, 0 my lord, to tell thee plainly -what I think 
to be most for thy advantage now. This then is my advice* 
Spare thy ships, and do not risk a battle ; for these people 
are as much superior to thy people in seamanship, as men to 
WDmen. What so great need is there for thee to incur hazard 
at sea? Art thou not master of Athens, for which thou didst 
undertake thy expedition?'^ Is not Greece subject to thee ? 
Not a soul now resists thy advance. They who once resisted, 
wem handled even as they deserved. (§2.) Now" learn how' 
I expect that affairs will go with thy adversaries. If thou art 
not over-hasty to engage with them by sea, but wilt keep thy 
fleet near the land, then, whether thou abidest as thou art, or 
marehest foiwvard towards the Peloponnese, thou wilt easily 
accomplish all for which thou art come hither. The Greeks 
cannot hold out against thee very long ; thou wilt soon part 
them asunder, and scatter them to their several homes. In 
the island where they lie, I hear they have no food in store ; 
nor is it likely, if thy land force begins its march tow’ards the 
Peloponnese, that they will remain quietly wiiere they are — 
at least such as come from that region. Of a sui'ety the^ will 
not greatly trouble themselves to give battle on behalf of the 
Athenians. (§ 3.) On the other hand, if thou art hasty to 
fight, I tremble lest the defeat of thy sea force bring harm 


^ Supra, yii. 8, § 2. 
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likewise to tliy land army. This, too, thou slionldst remember, 
0 Iling; good masters are apt to haye bad servants, and 
bad masters good ones. Now, as thou art the best of men, 
thy servants must needs be a sorry set. These Egyptians, 
Cyprians, Cilicians, and Pami)hylians, wdio are counted in 
the number of thy subject-allies, of how little service are they 
to thee ! ” 

69. As Artemisia spake,® they who washed her well weie 
greatly troubled concerning her w^ords, thinking that she 
wnuld suffer some hurt at the King’s hands, because she 
exhorted him not to risk a battle ; they, on the other hand, 
who disliked and envied her, favoured as she w-as by the King 
above all the rest of the allies, rejoiced at her declaration, 
expecting that her life would be the forfeit. But Xerxes, wdien 
the words of the several speakers were reported to him, was 
pleased beyond all others with the reidy of Artemisia; and 
whereas, even before this, he had alw^ays esteemed her much, 
he now praised her more than ever. Nevertheless, he gave 
orders that the advice of the greater number should be fol- 
lowed ; for he thought that at Euboea the fleet had not done 
its best, because he himself was not there to see — w-hereas 
this time he resolved that he would be an eye- witness of .the 
combat. 

70. Orders were now given to stand out to sea; and the 
ships proceeded towards Salamis, and took up the stations to 
which they were directed, without let or hindrance from the 
enemy. The day, however, was too far spent for them to 
begin the battle, since night already approached : so they 
prepared to engage upon the morrow. The Greeks, mean- 
wdiile, were in great distress and alarm, more especially those 


® The desire of Herodotus to do 
houonr to Artemisia, the queen of his 
native city, has been already noticed 
(supra, vii. 99, note'*). Her© he has 
ascribed to her a boldness of speech on 
which it is difficult to believe that she 
would have ventured. She may have 


dissuaded Xerxes from bringing on a 
battle ; but she would scarcely have 
spohen with contempt of the confede- 
rates before their face (see Grote, v. 
p. 160), more especially after the 
gallant conduct of the Egyptians at 
Artemisium (supra, ch. 17). 
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of the Pelopoimese, who were troubled that they had been 
kept at Salamis to fight on behalf of the Athenian territory^ 
and feared that, if they should suffer defeat, they would be 
pent up and besieged in an island, while their own country 
was left unprotected. 

71. The same night the land army of the barbarians began 
its march towards the Peloponnese, where, however, all that 
was possible had been done to prevent the enemy from forcing 
an entrance by land. As soon as ever news reached the Pelo- 
ponnese of the death of Leonidas and his companions at 
Thermopylse, the inhabitants flocked together from the various 
cities, and encamped at the Isthmus, under the command of 
Cleombrotus,''^ son of Anaxandridas, and brother of Leonidas. 
Here their first care was to block up the Scironian Way;^ 
after which it was determined in council to build a wall across 
the Isthmus.^ As the number assembled amounted to many 
tens of thousands, and there was not one who did not give 
himself to the work, it was soon finished. Stones, bricks, 
timber, baskets filled full of sand, were used in the building ; 


Supra, V. 41. Cleoinbrotus was 
not king, but regent for Plistarchus, 
tile infant son of Leonidas. He died 
before the spring of the next year 
(infra, ix. 10). 

^ The Scironian Way led from 
Megara to Corinth, along the eastern 
shore of the Isthmus. At a short dis- 
tance from Megara it along 

the Scironian rocks, a long range of 
precipices overhanging the sea, form- 
ing the extremity of a spnr which 
descends from Mount Geranium 
(Strab. ix. p. 568). This portion of 
the road is now know as the Kald 
Scala^ and is passed with some diiS- 
culty (Gell, p. 5). The way seems to 
have been no more than a footpath 
until the time of Adrian, who. made a 
good carriage-road tlu’oughont the 
whole distance (Paiisan. i. xliv. § 10). 
There is hut one other route by which 
the isthmus can be traversed. It 
runs inland, and passes over a higher 
portion of Mount Geranium, present- 


ing to the traveller equal or greater- 
difficulties (Gell, pp. 8, 9). 

The myUiic Sciron, who forced 
strangers over the rocks into the sea, 
where they were devoured by a turtle, 
was said to have given name both to 
the rocks and the road over them 
(Pausan, ib. § 12; Strab. 1. s. c.). His 
evil deeds were punished by Theseus. 

2 The Isthmus is about four miles 
across at its nari-owest point, and 
nearly five where the wall was built 
(Diod. Sic. XV. 16). Traces of the 
wall are still found (GelTs Greece, 
pp. 1 and 10). After the Pei^sian war 
it was allowed to fall into decay, but 
w'as renewed again upon the Gallics 
invasion (b.c. 279), when the Pelopon- 
nesians took no part in the stand 
made at Thermopylm (Pausan. vn. vi, 
§ 4). The Venetians in the fifteenth 
century restored it once more, and in 
the seventeenth it formed for some 
time the boundary between their 
dominions and those of the Turks. 
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and not a moment was lost by those who gaye their aid; for 
they laboured without ceasing either by night or day. 

72. Now the nations who gave their aid, and who had 
flocked in full force to the Isthmus, were the following : the 
Lacedaemonians, all the tribes of the Arcadians, the Eleans, 
the Corinthians, the Sicyonians, the Epidaurians, the Phlia- 
sians, the Troezenians, and the Hermionians. These all gaye 
their aid, being greatly alarmed at the danger which threat- 
ened Greece. But the other inhabitants of the Peloponnese 
took no part in the matter; though the Olympic and Garneian 
festivals were now over.^ 

73. Seven nations inhabit the Peloponnese.^ Tw^o of them 
are aboriginal, and still continue in the regions where they 
dw^elt at the first — to wdt, the Arcadians ^ and the Cynurians.^ 
A third, that of the Achseans, has never left the Peloponnese, 
but has been dislodged from its own proper country, and 
inhabits a district which once belonged to others.’^ The re- 
maining nations, four out of the seven, are all immigrants — 
namely, the Dorians, the ^Etolians, the Dryoj)ians, and the 

^ Supra, vii. 206. conquest, and were not even forced, 

A dve-fold division of the Pelo- like the Acha^ans, to shift their abodes 
ponnese was more usually adopted (supra, ii. 171). 

(Thiicyd. i. 10; Pausan. y. i. § 1). ® Oynuria, or Cynosuria, as it is 

This consisted of Ai'golis, Laconia, called by Thucydides (iv. 56, and v. 
Messenia, Arcadia (including Elis), 46.), was the border territory between 
and Achsea. It was not ethnical but Sparta and Argos npon the coast. It 
geographical. Herodotus makes an was a small tract consisting of a 

ethnical division, single valley (that of Lul:u) and of 

^ That the Arcadians were aborigi- the adjoining hills ; but it was of 

nal inliabitants of the Peloponnese great importance, as commanding the 

was the unanimous tradition of an- passes which formed the natural com- 

tiquity (Tlmcyd. i. 2 ; Hellanic. Fr. munication between the two coiin- 
77 ; Xen. Hell. vii. i. § 22 ; Demosth. tries. Hence it was for so long a 
de F. L. p. 425, 1; Strab. viii. p. 562; time an object of contention between 

Pausan. 1. s. c. Ac.). Hence they them (supra, i. 82 ; Pausan. ni. ii. § 3; 

were called ‘jrpocreKTjyoi (Schol. ad Thucyd. ut supra, &c.). Rome finally 
Arist. Hub. 397 ; Apoll. Ehod. iv. 264, adjudged it to Argolis (Pausan. ir. 
265, Ac.). Their country was the xxxviii. § 5). 

original Pelasgis (Plin. H. H. iv. 6); That the Cynurians were not Dorians, 

and Pclasgiis was their es23ecial king but one of the old Peloponnesian races, 
(Pausan. Y. i. § 2 ; Apoilod. iiT. wi. is implied in the narrative of Pausanias 
§ 1). Secure in their mountain fast- (ni. ii.). 

nesses, they maintained their inde- "Supra, vii. 94; compare i. 145; 

pendence at the time of the Dorian and see Pausan, vii. i. §§ 2, 3, 
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Lemiiians. To the Dorians belong several very famous 
cities;^ to tlie JStolians^ one only, that is, Elis;^^ to the 
Dryopians, Hermione and that Asine which lies over against 
Cardamyie in Laconia ; ® to the Lemiiians, all the towns of 
the Paroreats.^ The aboriginal Cyniirians alone seem to be 
lonians ; even they, however, have, in course of time, grown 
to be Dorians, under the government of the Argives, whose 
Orneats and vassals they were.^ All the cities of these seven 


® Sparta, MjcensE.*, Troezen, 

Ei^idaiiriiy, Corinth, and Sicyon. 

Tradition said that ■when the 
Dorians were ahont to invade the 
Peloponne.se, tlio ^Etolians, under 
Oxylus, conveyed them across the 
strait from Antirrhinm to Ehinm, and 
afterwards assisted them in their 
wars. For these services they re- 
ceived fi3 their I'cwarcl the country 
thenceforth known as Elis (Pausan. 
V. iii. § 5 ; Apollocl. ir. viii. § 3 ; com- 
pare above, vol. iii. p. 320, 321). The 
expelled inhabitants (Pylians) fled to 
Athens (sapra, v. G5). 

When Strabo says (viii. p. 490) 
that Elis did not exist at the time of 
the Persian war, he evidently over- 
states the fact. Elis increased greatly 
in importance by a (yvpoLKKrLs shortly 
after this time (Biod. Sic. xi. 54) ; but 
it had been a city from the time of 
Homer (II. ii. 015). 

^Hermione and Asine are men- 
tioned together very frequently by 
ancient writers (Horn. II. ii. 560 ; 
Strab. viii. p. 541 ; Patisan. ii. xxxv. 
and XXX vi.), and are always regarded 
as Dryopian settlements (snpra, oh. 
43 ; Arist, ap. Strab. viii. p. 542 ; 
Etym. Mag. ad voc. ’Atriras, &c.). 
The general tradition represented the 
Dryopians as expelled from their 
original abodes near Momit CEta 
(snpra, ch. 31, note 3) by Hercnles 
and the Dorians, and as thence taking 
refnge in the PeioponneSe- (Strab. 
1. s. c, ; Apollod. II. vii. § 7 ; Pansan. 
IT. xxxiv. § 6 ; Diocl. Sic. iv. 37, &o.), 
where the tract about Hermion6 was 
assigned to them. Here they occu- 
pied three cities — ^Hermione, Asine, 


and Halice. After a time the inhabit- 
ants of Asine wei’o expelled from 
their city by the Argives, and had 
recoiir.se to the Spartans, -who gave 
them a site in ^lessenia, where they 
built the Asine here intended by 
Herodotus (.see Pausan. iv. xxxiv, 
§ 6) . It lay on the west coast of the 
Messenian or Cororneau Gulf (Gulf of 
JCoroni), not far north of the great 
headland of Acritas (Capo Gallo), 
See the accurate description of Strabo 
(viii. p. 521), and compare Soylax 
(Peripl. p. 37) and Ptolemy (iii. 16), 
The modern village of Samtea seems 
to occupy the site, but does not 
exhibit any Hellenic remains (Leake’s 
Korea, -v-ol. i. p. 443). 

^ Cardamyie was on the opposite- 
side of the Coroncean Gulf to Asine 
(Strab. mil, p. 522). It was an old 
Achasan settlement, and important 
enough to be mentioned by Homer 
(II. ix. 150). Strabo describes it as 
built on a rocky height of great natu- 
ral strength (IttI Trerpas epvjJLUTis), and 
Pausanias mentions that it was about 
a mile from the shore (iii. xxvi. § 5). 
The modern name is Cm'damoula or 
Bcardamoiila (Walpole’s Turke^r, p. 
55; GelFs Korea, p. 238), a corrup- 
tion which had begun before the 
time of Stephen (see Steph. Byz. ad 
voc. vapa. ru>p eyxcypiojr :$Kapdaixv\irr}S 
\eyerai). On a rock behind the 
modern village, •which evidently 
formed the ancient acropolis, a few 
Hellenic foundations may be traced 
(Handbook of Greece and Ttnkey, 
p. 107). 

^ Supra, iv. 148. 

"^The Orneats proper were the in- 
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nations, excej)t those mentioned above, stood aloof from the 
war ; and by so doing, if I may speak freely, they in fact took 
part with the Medes. 

74. So the Greeks at the Isthmus toiled unceasingly, as 
though in the greatest peril ; since they never imagined that 
any great success would be gained by the fleet. The Greeks 
at Salamis, on the other hand, when they heard what the rest 
were about, felt greatly alarmed ; but their fear was not so 
much for themselves as for the Peloponnese. At first they 
conversed together in low tones, each man with his fellow, 
secretly, and marvelled at the folly shown by Eurybiades; 
but presently the smothered feeling broke out, and another 
assembly was held; whereat the old subjects provoked much 
talk from the speakers, one side maintaining that it was best 
to sail to the Peloponnese and risk battle for that, instead of 
abiding at Salamis and fighting for a land aheady taken by 
the enemy ; while the other, which consisted of the Athenians, 
Eginetans, and Megarians, was m:gent to remain and have the 
battle fought where they were. 

75. Then Themistocles, when he saw that the Pelopon- 
nesians would carry the vote against him, went out secretly 
from the council, and, instructing a certain man what he 
should say, sent him on board a merchant ship to the fleet of 
the Medes. The man’s name was Sicinnus ; ^ he was one of 
Themistocles’ household slaves, and acted as tutor to his 


habitants of Ornea), a small town on 
the frontiers of Argolis, towards 
Phlins and ^icyon (Patisan. ii. x. § 5 ; 
Strab. viii. p. 554). They seem to 
have been a remnant of the old popu- 
lation of the Peloponnese, and to have 
long resisted the Dorian immigrants 
(Pansan. x. xviii. § 4). At length 
they were reduced by the Argives 
(abont B.c. 580), and became their 
Perioeci, or free vassals. From them 
the whole class of Perioeci at Argos 
grew to have the name of Orneats ; 
and the Cynimans, who had belonged 
to Argolis until the battle of Thyrea 


(supra, i. 84), and had been in this 
condition, are therefore included 
under the name (see Miiller’s Dorians, 
vol. i. pp. 96, 182, vol. ii. p. 56, E. T.). 

® Plutarch (Them. c. 12) says that 
Sicinnus was a Persian captive, ^s- 
chylus distinctly declares him to have 
been a Greek (Pers. 661). Mr. Grote, 
to reconcile the statements, suggests 
that he may have been ^‘an Adcttic 
Greek*’ (Hist, of Greece, vol. v. ];). 
170). The fact of the stratagem is 
witnessed by Thucydides (i. 167) as 
well as .^schylus. 
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sons ; ® in after times, when the Thespians were admitting 
persons to citizenship, Themistocles made him a Thespian, 
and a rich man to boot. The ship brought Sicinnus to the 
Persian fleet, and there he delivered his message to the leaders 
in these words : — 

'‘The Athenian commander has sent me to you privily, 
without the Imowledge of the other Greeks. He is a well- 
wisher to the King’s cause, and would rather success should 
attend on you than on his countrymen ; wherefore he bids me 
tell you that fear has seized the Greeks and they are medi- 
tating a hast}’' flight. Now then it is open to you to achieve 
the best work that ever ye wrought, if only ye will hinder 
their escaping. They no longer agree among themselves, so 
that they vill not noAV make any resistance — nay, ’tis likely 
ye may see a fight already begun between such as favour and 
such as oppose your cause.” The messenger, when he had 
thus expressed himself, departed and was seen no more. 

76 . Then the captains, believing all that the messenger had 
said, j)roceeded to land a large bod}’ of Persian troops on the 
islet of Psyttaleia,^ which lies between Salamis and the main- 
land ; after -which, about the hour of midnight, they advanced 
their western w’ing towards Salamis, so as to inclose the 


® Themistocles is said to have had 
hve sons — Xeoclcs, Diodes, Archei>to- 
lis, Folynnctns, and Cleophantns. 
hTcocles died when still a boy, from 
the bite of a horse. Diodes was 
adopted by his maternal grandfather, 
Lysander. Cleophantns was an ex- 
cellent rider, and a generally accom- 
plished man (Pint. Them. c. 32 1 Plat. 
Men. 03, D.). 

" Pausanias says (i* xxxvi. § 2) that 
the number landed was only 400 j but 
this scarcely accords either with the 
“large body of Persians” (7roAAoi>s rav 
n^/jo-eW) of our author, or with the 
importance assigned to the incident by 
-ffischyius (l^ers. 453-470). 

® The well-known description of 
^schylus (^p^ff6s ns ictrl 'irpScrde 
^oXafjuvos r6ir(ii>u, j^atdj 


pavcriv^ Vers. 1. s. c.), and the dear 
topography in Strabo (ix. p. 573), 
make it certain that I-^syttaleia is the 
small island now called LipsohvMli, 
which lies between the Pirmus and t lie 
eastern extremity of Salamis. It is 
“ loWi and unprovided even "with such 
narrow creeks as afforded safety to 
the small vessels of the ancients” 
(Leake, Demi of Attica, p. 2G7) . The 
ground is rocky (TrerpeoBes, Strab.), 
but covered with shrubs, liie island 
is about a mile long, and two or three 
hundred yards broad (Ijcake, nt supra). 
Its position fully accounts for its 
being called by some — what Egina 
was more commonly considered to be 
— the eyesore of the Pirmus {Kiiprq toG 
Ileipaiiecos, Strab. 1. s. c.). 
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reeks.^ At tlie same time tke force stationed about Ceos 
id Cynosnra moved forward, and filled the whole strait as 
r as Mimychia with their ships.^^ This advance was made 
prevent the Greeks from escaping by flight, and to block 
,em up in Salamis, where it was thought that vengeance 
ight be taken upon them for the battles fought near Artemi- 


^ ^scliylns describes tliis move- 
mt yery gi’apMcally — 

eirel 6e h^lov KareipOirOy 

Kat vvf 7r«? Kwirm ava^ 

fey vavv 7r«? ottAcov 6W<orT«T»is. 

Tariff 56 ru^iv TrajjeKdXst vew? jUaKpar, 
TrAtoi/ct o* ojy t^acrroff rerayjuevos. 

Upon the whole the view taken 
Colonel Leake (Demi o£ Attica, pp, 
B-261) of the arrangements here de- 
•ibed, seems to me preferable to 
it adopted by Mr. Grote (Hist, of 
eeoe, v. pp. 171-173). They differ 
iefly as to the movements of the 
rsian left wing, and as to the 
3 itio 2 i of Ceos and Cynosura. Mr. 
ote regards these positions as certain 
known points on the south-western 
ist of Attica, between, Phaltnmm 
d Snnium. Colonel Leake, with 
rthelemy, Kruse, Bahr, Thirl waU, 
d Kiepert, places them in the island 
Salamis. Mr. Grote brings the 
rsian fleet from their anchorage 
ng the Attic coast, by a single 
vement, to a position opposite the 
3 ek fleet in front of Salamis. Col. 
ake truly remarks that the Persians 
de a double movement. In the 
ernoon of the day before the battle 
sir fleet advanced to the mouth of 
5 strait between Salamis and the 
in, and there took np their station 
pra, ch. 70), resting in part on the 
ind, in part on the Attic shoi*e. At 
htfall a fresh advance took place, 
e right wing, which had probably 
ted on the Ph-Eens, moved along the 
:io shore through the channel which 
>arates Salamis from the mainland, 
1, having passed the Greek fleet, 
eked up the channel at its north- 
stern extremity towards Eleusis; 
ile the left wing, which had been 
tioned about Psyttaleia and the 


promontory of Agliia Varvara (wdiich 
is Cynosura on this theory), filled the 
channel at its south-eastern end to- 
wards Phalerum and Munychia. Col, 
Leake justly refers to the words of the 
oracle (infra, ch. 77), as indicating 
that both the sacred strand of 
Diana*' and likewise '^‘marine Cyno- 
sura’' were on the Salaminian coast. 
The former he connects, reasonably 
enough, wdth the position of the 
“ temple of Diana *' mentioned by 
Pausanias as standing in this part of 
Salamis (i. xxxvi. § 1 ). The latter 
may w^ell have been a name of the 
Salaminian promontory which stretches 
out towards Psyttaleia (see the next 
note but one). This passage, and 
the nexius of ch. 70 with ch. 76, are 
the strong points of Col. Leake’s 
theory. 

With regard to the detachment by 
the Persians of a squadron -which 
sailed south of Salamis, and blocked 
up the Megaric strait at the north- 
w^estern extremity of the island, though 
it rests mainiy on the authority of 
Diodorus (xi. i7), it is not perhaps to 
be altogether rejected. According to 
HUschylus Xerxes sent a detachment 
“ to enclose the whole island of 
Ajax”— 

aAXac 6k' kukXc^ vticrov A’lavros nrepi^. 

(Pers. 3^4.) 

This can scarcely be accepted literally. 
The real movement may have been 
that which Diodorus describes. He 
is probably wrong in making the 
whole Egyptian squadron go on this 
service (infra, ch. 100 ). The move- 
ment w'ould not have been (as Mr. 
Grote thinks) nnnecessaiy,” if a 
portion of the Greek fleet had broken 
through the Persian line and fled 
westward. 
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sinni. The Persian troops were landed on the islet of Ps}d;- 
taleia, because, as soon as the battle began, the men and 
wrecks were likely to be drifted thither, as the isle lay in 
the very path of the coming fight, — and they would thus be 
able to save their own men and destroy those of the enemy. 

All these movements were made in silence, that the Greeks 
might have no knowledge of them; and they occupied the , 
whole night, so that the men had no time to get their sleep. 

77. I cannot say that there is no truth in j)rophecies, or 
feel inclined to call in question those which speak with clear- 
ness, when I think of the following — 

When they shall bridge wifch their ships to the sacred strand of Diana ^ 

Girt with the golden falchion, and eke to marine Oynosura,- 
. Mad hope swelling their hearts at the downfall of beautiful Athens — 

Tlien shall godlike Eight extingnish haughty Presumption, 

Insult’s furious offspring, who thiuketh to overthrow all things. 

Brass with brass shall mingle, and Mars with blood shall empurple 
Ocean’s waves. Then — then shall the day of Grecia’s freedom 
Come from Victory fair, and Saturn’s son all-seeing.” 

When I look to this, and perceive how clearly Bacis ^ spoke, • 


^ Col. Leake supposes the temple of 
Diana, which hallowed this shore, to 
have stood on the western coast of 
the bay of Amheldhiaf beyond the 
island of Arpatlioni (Demi of Attica, 
p. 171 and p. 261) ; but the notice in 
Pausanias (i. xxxvi. § 2) does not show 
more than that the temple was on this 
side tlie island, near the town and the 
strait. 

- C\Tiosura, according to Hesychius 
(ad voc.), was a common name for a 
peninsula. It could, however, from 
its signification (dog’s tail), only be 
applied to such as were particidarly 
long and thin. This is the especial 
character of the Marathonian promon- 
tory of the name, and it belongs snfB.- 
ciently to the promontory of Aghia 
Varuara. It would be difficult to find 
a point on the western Attic coast to 
which the same description would 
apply. Compare the Cyprian pro- 
montory of Boosura (ox-tail), which 
was mentioned above, Book v. ch. 108, 
note \ Mr. Blakesley has revived 


the theory of Larchor, that Ceos and 
Cynosnra are the well-known island, 
and the Marathonian promontory itself 
(vol. ii. pp. 4‘ll-4d7). He supposes 
the fleet to have been moved in de- 
tachments ; and that, on the determi- 
nation to block in the Greeks at 
Salamis, the squadrons at Ceos and 
Marathon were ‘’^signaled to close up.” 
He finds the “sacred strand of Diana’* 
on the Eubcean coast near Eretria, 
whore there was a temple to Diana 
Amarusia. He is obliged, however, 
to suppose that Herodotus was quite 
ignorant of the distance of the two 
places from Athens (vol. ii. p. 358, 
note 154-). 

“Brilliant” or “ fruitful Athens ” 
would be a closer translation. The 
e]3ithet Kmapal is a favourite one in 
this connection (Piuct. Isth. ii. 30 j 
Aristoph. Eq. 1229 ; Acbarn. G05 ; 
Eurip. Ale. 435, &c,). There is per- 
haps an allusion in it to the olive. 

Supra, ch. 20. 
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I neither venture myself to say anything against prophecies, 
nor do I approve of others impugning them, 

78. Meamvhile, among the captains at Salamis, the strife 
of words grew fierce. As yet they did not know that they 
■were encompassed, hut imagined that the barbarians remained 
in the same places -where they had seen them the day before, 

79. Ill the midst of them contention, Aristides, the son of 
Lysimachus, w^ho had crossed from Egina, arrived in Salamis. 
He was an Athenian, and had been ostracised hj the com- 
monalty;^ yet I believe, from what I have heard concerning 
his character, that there was not in all Athens a man so 
W'Orthy or so just as he.® He now came to the council, and, 
standing outside, called for Themistocles. Now Tliemistoeles 
was not his friend, but his most determined enemy. How- 
ever, under the pressure of the great dangers impending, 
Aristides forgot their feud, and called Themistocles out of the 
council, since he wished to confer with him. He had heard 
before his arrival of the impatience of the Peloponnesians to 
withdraw the fleet to the Isthmus. As soon therefore as The- 
mistocles came forth, Aristides addressed him in these w^ords : — 

^^Our rivalry at all times, and especially at the present 
season, ought to be a struggle, w’hich of us shall most advan- 
tage our country. Let me then say to thee, that so far as 
regards the departure of the Peloponnesians from this place, 
much talk and little will be found precisely alike, I have 


After a long struggle, Aristides 
liad been ostracised tlirougli the iu- 
fixiciLce of Themistocles, thi’ee years 
earlier, b.c. 483 (Pint. Aristid. c. 8). 
Wlieix Xerxes was in Thessaly, all 
exiles whose banishment was only for 
a term of years, were recalled, The- 
mistocles himself mo\dng the decree 
for the purpose (Pint. Them. c. 11). 
Aristides apparently had not till now 
availed himself of the permission to 
return. The stories told in connection 
with his ostracism are well known, and 
will be found in Pliitai"ch. 

Tlie general subject of ostracism has 
been judiciously handled by Mr. Grote 


(Hist, of Greece, iv. pp. 206-216), ex- 
cepting that ho lias regarded the pro- 
ceeding too much in the light of a 
precatition against tyranny, and too 
little in that of an arrange inent for 
leaving the hands of the hyxayayhs 
free and unfettered (see a paper in 
the Oxford and Cambridge Be view, 
yol, iv. pji. 1-13). 

® Further testimonies to the high 
character of Aristides will be found 
(Tiniocr. ap. Pint. Them. c. 21 ; PI at. 
Gorg. ,526, B; Polyb. xxxii. 8; Diod. 
Sic. xi. 46, 47 j Gie. de Off. iii. 4 ; 
Pint. Aristid. ^^assiin ; Corn. Xep. 
Aristid. c. 1). 
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seen with my own eyes that which I now report : that, how- 
ever much the Corinthians or Eurybiades himself may wish it, 
they cannot now retreat ; for w^e are enclosed on every side by 
the enemy* Go in to them, and make this known,’’ 

80 . “'Thy advice is excellent,” answered the other; ^^and 
thj' tidings are also good. That which I earnestly desire to 
happen, thine eyes have beheld accomplished. Know that 
what the Medes have now done w^as at my instance; for.it 
W’as necessary, as our men would not fight here of their owm 
free will, to make them fight whether they would or no. But 
come no^\% as thou hast brought the good iiew^s, go in and 
tell it. For if I speak to them, they whl think it a feigned tale, 
and will not believe that the barbarians have inclosed us 
around. Therefore do thou go to them, and inform them how 
matters stand. If they believe thee, ’twill be for the best ; 
but if otherwise, it wiU not harm. For it is impossible that 
they should now’’ flee awny, if w^e are indeed shut in on all sides, 
as thou sayest.” 

81 . Then Aristides entered the assembly, and spoke to the 
captains : he had come, he told them, from Egina, and had 
but barely escaped the blockading vessels — the Greek fleet was 
entirely inclosed by the ships of Xerxes— and he advised them 
to get themselves in readiness to resist the foe. Having said 
so much, he withdrew. And now another contest arose ; for 
the greater part of the captains would not believe the tidings. 

82 . But wKile they still doubted, a Tenian trireme,'^ com- 
manded by Pan^etius the son of Sosimenes, deserted from the 
Persians and joined the Greeks, bringing full intelligence. 
For this reason the Tenians were inscribed upon the tripod at 
Delphi ® among those w^ho overthrew' the barbarians. With 

^ Plntarcli says a Tenedian tx*i- higlily of the valour shown by the 
reme” (Thom. c. 12), which is pro- Samians (infra, ch, 85). 
bably a mere inaccmncy. Diodorus ® The tripod here mentioned was 
makes intelligence come from the dedicated from the tithe of the spoil 
Samians in the Persian fleet, who at taken at Platma (infra, ix. 81), and, 
the same time promise to desert, to like the colossal statue of Jupiter, 
the Greeks in the battle (xi, 17). presented to Olympia on the same 
Herodotus, on the contrary, speaks occasion, had inscribed upon it the 
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tliis ship, which deserted to their side at Salamis, and the 
Lemnian vessel which came over before at Artemisiiim,® the 
Greek fleet w^as brought to the Ml number of 380 ships; 
otherwise it fell short by two of that amount. 

83. The Greeks now, not doubting Avhat the Tenians told 
them, made ready for the coming fight. At the dawn of day, 
all the men-at-arms ^ were assembled together, and speeches 
w^ere made to them, of which the best was that of Themis- 
tocles ; who throughout contrasted what was noble with wdiat 
was base, and bade them, in all that came wdthin the range 
of man’s nature and constitution, afeaya to make choice of 
the nobler part. Having thus wound up his discourse, he told 
them to go at once on board their ships, which they accord- 
ingly did; and about this time the trireme, that had been sent 
to Egina for the JEacid^e,^ returned ; whereupon the Greeks 
put to sea with all their fleet. 


names, not only of the Greeks who 
fonght in that battle (as Fansanias 
mistakenly observes of the statue, v. 
sxiii. § 1), bnt of all who lent any 
effective aid to the Greek side during 
the war. Pausanias, who gives the 
list upon the pedestal of the statue, 
mentions (besides the Tenians) the 
Ceans, Melians, Naxians, and Cyth- 
nians, who all furnished ships at 
Salamis (supra, ch. 4G), but sent no 
contingents to Platma (infra, ix. 28). 
These names have all been deciphered 
on the serpent wdiich formed the 
pedestal of the tripod, as has that of 
the Thespians, who were probably 
insci'ibed on account of their conduct 
at Thermopyla.^, Contributors, how- 
ever, of a single vessel do not seem to 
have been generally deemed worthy of 
commemoration. The Lemnians,, Cro- 
toniats, and Seriphians, who each gave 
one vessel to the combined Grecian fleet, 
were omitted from the inscriptions. 
Probably the Tenians owed the inser- 
tion of their name to the peculiar timeli- 
ness of their arrival a:Q.d the importance 
of the news which they brought. The 
Siphnians, however, are inscribed on 
the tripod, though we do not know 

YOL. lY. 


that they were at all distinguished. 

It had long been known that the 
stand of the tripod, after the golden 
bowl had ■ been removed by the Pho- 
cians (Pausan. x. xiii. § 5), was taken 
to Constantinople, and there placed 
in the Hippodrome (see Gibbon’s 
Decline and Pall, vol. ii. p. 16 ; Spon 
and Wheeler’s Voyage en Grece, tom. 
i. p. 178). Kecently the stand has 
been uncovered to its base, and the 
inscription deciphered (vide infra, 
Book ix. ch, 81, note ad loc.). 

® Sup., ch. 11. The calculation here 
made confii’ms the total in oh. 48, ad fin. 

^ The Epibatse, or armed portion of 
the crew of a trireme, corresponding 
to our marines, vai*ied in amount at 
different periods of Greek history. 
The greatest number ever found is 
forty (supra, vi. 15). During* the 
Peloponnesian war the complement of 
an Athenian trireme was ten (Thiicyd. 
iii. 91, 95; ii. 92, 102; iv. 76, 101). 
Plutarch says (Them. 0 . 14) that at 
Salamis it was eighteen. I scarcely 
think there are sufficient grounds for 
doubting this statement, as Col. Leake 
does (Demi of Attica, p. 2G2, note ^). 

* Supra, ch. 64. 
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84. The fleet had scarce left the land when they were 
attacked by the barbarians. At once most of the Greeks 
began to back water, and were about touching the >shore, when 
Aineinias of Pallmie,^ one of the Athenian captains, darted 
forth in front of the line, and charged a ship of the enemy. 
The two vessels became entangled, and could not separate, 
whereupon the rest of the fleet came up to help Ameinias, 
and engaged with the Persians. Such is the account which 
the Athenians give of the way in which the battle began ; 
but the Eginetans maintain that the vessel which had been 
to Egina for the JSacidse, was the one that brought on the 
fight. It is also reported, that a phantom in the form of a 
woman appeared to the Greeks, and, in a voice that was 
heard from end to end of the fleet, cheered them on to the 
fight; first, hownver, rebuking them, and saying — '' Strange 
men, how^ long are ye going to back water ? 

85. Against the Athenians, who held the w^estern extremity 
of the line towards Eleusis, were placed the Phoenicians; 
against the Lacedaemonians, W'hose station was eastward 
towards the Pirasus,^ the lonians. Of these last a few only 
followed the advice of Themistocles, to fight haekwardly ; the 
greater number did far otherwise. I could mention here 
the names of many trierarchs who took vessels from the 
Greeks, but I shall pass over all excepting Theomestor, the 
son of Androdamas, and Phylacus, the son of Histiaeiis, both 


Palltme was one of tlie most 
famous of the Athenian provincial 
tomas (Leake’s Demi, p. 44). For its 
site, vide supra, i. 62, note h Accord- 
ing to Plutarch (Them. c. 14), Ameinias 
belonged not to Pallene, but to Decelea. 
He %vas, if we may believe Diodorus 
(xi. 27), a brother of iEschylus, whose 
other brother, Cynmgirus, had equally 
distinguished himself at Marathon 
(supra, vi. 114, note ®) . If this is true, 
it lends a peculiar interest to the beau- 
tiful simplicity of the woi'ds in which 
jEsclijdus notices his brother’s action 
■— 5 ’ 'EKXkjvik^ vavs^ Kwiro- 

6pa6ei Trcjrra ^otylcrarjs p4(>}$ Kdpvfji.^* 


(Pers. 415-417). 

^ Compare with this story the tales 
told concerning the battles of Alara- 
thon (supra, vi. 117) and Delphi (viii. 
38, 39). 

® The Piraeus was not at this time a 
mere “natural harbour,” wholly “im- 
improved by art,” as Mr. Groto sup- 
poses (Hist, of Greece, voL v. p. 172). 
Themistocles had commenced his great 
works to improve its natural condition 
when he was archon, thirteen years 
earlier, b.c. 493 (see Thuoyd. i. 93). 
They remained, however, in a very 
unfinished state. 
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Samians. I show this preference to them, inasmuch as for 
this service Theomestor was made tyrant of Samos by the 
Persians,^ while Phylacus was enrolled among the King’s 
benefactors,'^ and presented with a large estate in land. In 
the Persian tongue the King’s benefactors are called Oroscmgs.^ 

86. Far the greater number of the Persian ships engaged in 
this battle were disabled— either by the Athenians or by the 
Eginetans. For as the Greeks fought in order and kept their 
line, while the barbarians were in confasion and had no plan 
in anything that they did, the issue of the battle could scarce 
be other than it was. Yet the Persians fought far more 
bravely here than at Eubcea, and indeed surj)assed themselves; 
each did his utmost through fear of Xerxes, for each thought 
that the King’s eye was upon himself.^ 

87. What part the several nations, whether Greek or barba- 


As Coes was made king of the 
Mjtilenmans for his services in the 
Scythian expedition (supra, v. 11). 
Theomestor appears to have received 
his reward hnmediately (infra, ix. 90). 

A trace of the formal use of the 
expression, “ King’s benefactor, ” seems 
to occur (supra, iii. 140) in the case 
of Syloson ; there are also instances in 
Diodorus (xvii. 14) and JElian (Hist. 
Tar, 40). The practice of inscribing 
the names of the royal benefactors in 
a register, wliicli appears again at the 
end of ch. 90, is twice alluded to in 
the Book of Esther in reference to 
Mordccai (ii. 23, vi. 1), It is likewise 
mentioned by Josephus in his Anti- 
cputies (xi. G). 

^ As Herodotus assigns this verna- 
cular title to those who had done good 
service to the king (ol evepyiraL rod 
^a<ri\4os) in connection with the story 
of Phylacus, whoso name was inscribed 
for such service among the honoured 
list, it is natural to infer that the term 
itself must involve some allusion to the 
custom of thus registering the names 
of those who had deserved w^ell of 
their country. The most reasonable 
explanation of the title, therefore, 
would seem to be worthy of being 


recorded,” from Itlmr worthy, 

and samset '50‘) “ to say or praise,” 

which becomes tliaha in old Persian, 
and sanglia in Zend. It would be 
more comformable perhaps to the 
genius of the Persian to reverse the 
collocation of the two elements (as in 
the modern term fai^alchur, 

&c.), hut still I think tiie etymology 
here proposed preferable either to the 

hvarezaff/ioof Benfe}’-, or the ^ 

muisansa of Oppert. Eecording the 
name,” is repeatedly spoken of in the 
Inscriptions of Assyria and Babylonia 
as the higliost object of man’s ambi- 
tion, and the right to permit such a 
record seems to have bceu very jea- 
lously guarded by the king, as a marter 
of prerogative. Examples also of 
this usage in Persia are not "wanting 
either in profane or sacred history. — 
Compare Esther vi. 1, &c., and Thuev- 
did. i. 129.™ [H. G. it.] 

® Supra, ch. 09, and infra, ch. 90. 
The anger of Xerxes, as w’’e see in tlie 
latter passage, led to very serious con- 
sequences. 
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rian, took in the combat, I am not able to say for certain ; 
Artemisia, however, I know, distingnished herself in such a 
way as raised her even higher than she stood before in the 
esteem of the King. For after confusion had spread through- 
out the whole of the King’s fleet, and her ship was closely 
pursued by an Athenian trireme, she, having no w’-ay to fly, 
since in front of her were a number of friendly vessels, and 
she was nearest of all the Persians to the enemy, resolved on 
a measure wdiich in fact proved her safety. Pressed by the 
Athenian pursuer, she bore straight against one of the ships 
of her own party, a Cal 3 mdian,^ wdiich had Damasithymus, 
the Calyndian king, himself on board. I cannot say whether 
she had had any quarrel with the man while the fleet was 
at the Hellespont, or no — ^neither can I decide whether she of 
set purpose attacked his vessel, or whether it merely chanced 
that the Caljndian ship came in her way — but certain it is, 
that she bore down upon his vessel and sank it, and that 
thereby she had the good fortmie to procure herself a double 
advantage. For the commander of the Athenian trireme, 
when he saw^ her bear down on one of the enemy’s fleet, 
thought immediately that her vessel was a Greek, or else had 
deserted from the Persians, and was now fighting on the Greek 
side; he therefore gave up the chase, and turned aw^ay to 
attack others. 

88. Thus in the first place she saved her life by the action, 
and w^as enabled to get clear off from the battle ; while fimther, 
it fell out that in the very act of doing the King an injury she 
raised herself to a greater height than ever in his esteem. For 


^ Calynda was, according to Hero- 
dotns (\di. 98, compared with this 
passage), a Carian town. For its 
probable site, vide supra, i. 172, note K 
Plutarch (de Malign. Herod, vol. iL p. 
883) quarrels with Herodotus for telling 
this story at such length. No doubt 
he does it in part from^ pride in his 
own countrywoman (see above, vii. 
99 note viii. 69, note ®) ; but we have 
rather to regret that his information 


was not so copious about others. 

I do not see why Mr. Grote should, 
question the seqnel of the story (Hist, 
of Greece, vol. v. p. 182, note) — the 
notice taken by Xerxes of the act of 
Artemisia, and his mistake of its 
nature. Had the truth been knowm 
to him, she would certainly have fallen 
into disgrace, instead of being en- 
trusted with the mission ' recorded, 
infra, ch. 103. 
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as Xerxes beheld the fight, he remarked (it is said) the 
destruction of the vessel, -whereupon the bystanders observed 
to him — '' Seest thou, master, how well Artemisia fights, and 
how she has just sunk a ship of the enemy ? Then Xerxes 
asked if it were really Artemisia’s doing ; and they answered, 
Certainly ; for they knew her ensign : ” ^ while all made sure 
that the sunken vessel belonged to the opposite side. E-?ery- 
thing, it is said, conspired to prosper the queen— it was 
especially fortunate for her that not one of those on board the 
Galyndian ship suiwived to become her accuser. Xerxes, they 
say, in reply to the remarks made to him, observed — My 
men have behaved like women, my women like men ! ” 

89. There fell in this combat Ariabignes, one of the chief 
commanders of the fleet, ^ who was son of Darius and brother 
of Xerxes ; and with him perished a vast number of men of 
high repute, Persians, Medes, and allies.^ Of the Greeks 
there died only a few; for, as they were able to swim, all those 
that were not slain outright by the enemy escaped from the 
sinking vessels and swam across to Salamis, But on the side 
of the barbarians more perished by drowning than in any 
other w/iy, since they did not know how to swim. The great 
destruction took place when the ships which had been first 
engaged began to &y ; for they who were stationed in the rear, 
anxious to display their valour before the eyes of the King, 


^ Poljoenns pretends (Strateg. viii. 
iiii. § 1) that Artemisia varied her en- 
signs, sometimes showing Greek, some- 
times Persian colours. This, however, 
is the refinement of a later age. In 
Artemisia’s time ensigns of the kind 
which Polyfeims intends were not in 
use. The only ensign was the figure- 
head, an image or picture placed on 
the prow of the vessel, which could 
not be changed at pleasure (cf. iii. 69 j 
and see Euiinken’s Opuscula, p. 414, 
&c.). 

® Supra, xii. 97. Ariabignes (the 
Ariamenes of Plutarch, Them, c, 14) 
commanded the Ionian and Carian 
contingents, ^sehylus does not seem 
to be aware of his death, unless he 


confounds him with Ariomardns, whom 
he bewails more than once (Pers. 32 i, 
959). Plutarch and Diodorus (xi. 27} 
represent him as the commander of 
the vessel fii*st charged by Ameinias. 

^ ^dSschyliis professes to mention 
'some twenty of the number (Pers. 
307-331) ; but his names so rarely 
accord ’with those of Herodotus, and 
have for the most part so fictitious an 
air about them, that they can scarcely 
be regarded as illusti*ating history (see 
the remark of Bishop Blomfield, Pref. 
ad H3sch. Pers. p. xiv. ad fin.). 
Syennesis, the Ciiician prince, is almost 
the only name out of the twenty which 
can be distinctly recognised as liis» 
torical. 
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made eyery effort to force their way to the front, and thus 
became entangled with such of their own vessels as were 
retreating, 

90. In this confusion the following event occurred : Certain 
Phoenicians belonging to the shij^s vrhich had thus perished 
made their appearance before the King, and laid the blame of 
theii* loss on 4he lonians, declaring that they were traitors, 
and had wilfully destroyed the vessels. But the upshot of this 
complaint w’as, that the Ionian captains escaped the death 
which threatened them, while their Phoenician accusers re- 
ceived death as their reward. For it happened that, exactly as 
they spoke, a Samothracian vessel bore down on an Athenian 
and sank it, but was attacked and crippled immediately by 
one of the Eginetan squadron. Now the Samothracians were 
expert with the javelin, and aimed tlieir weapons so well, that 
they cleared the deck of the vessel which had disabled their 
own, after which they sprang on board, and took it. This 
saved the lonians. Xerxes, when he saw the exploit, turned 
fiercely on the Phoenicians — (he %vas ready, in his extreme 
vexation, to find fault with any one) — and ordered their heads 
to be cut off, to prevent them, he said, from casting the blame 
of then own misconduct upon braver men.. During the whole 
time of the battle Xerxes sate at the base of the hill called 
^Egaleos,^ over against Salamis;® and whenever he saw anj^ of 


^ The name of j3ilgale6s is applied to 
the entire mountain-range between 
the pass of Dliafni and the coast, by 
which the Eleusinian and Athenian 
plains are separated (cf. Thucyd. ii, 
19; Schol. ad Soph. OBd. Ool. 1114). 
The seat of Xerxes was said by Phano- 
dcmns (ap. Pint. Them. c. 13) to have 
been placed a little above the temple 
of Hercules, which is known to have 
stood on this shore (Ctes. Pers. Bxc. 
§ 26; Biod. Sic. xi. 18). Col. Leake 
believed that he had discovered the 
ruins of this temple near Port Phoron 
(Demi of Attica, pp, 32, 33) ; but the 
position of Xerxes must have been 
considerably more to the W’est, 


Acestodorus absurdly declared that 
Xerxes view'ed the battle from Mount 
Kerata, on the borders of the Megarid, 
which is eight or' nine miles from the 
scene of the action! (Plutarch. 1. s. o.). 

The throne of Xerxes, w'hich had 
silver feet, was preserved for many 
years in the Acropolis at Athens, 
having been left behind on his re- 
treat (Harpocrat. and Suidas, ad voc. 
apyvpSTTovs; Dem. in Timoc. 741, 7). 
The gilded parasol (Pint. Them. o. 16) 
which sheltered him from the sun 
seems not to have been captured. 
For a representation of the throne of 
a Persian king, vide supra, vii. 16. 

^ [The exact position of Xerxes’ seat 




XEBXES BEAT, 


liis own captains perform any worthy exploit he inquired con- 


was satisfactorilj ascertained by Cap- 
tain (now Admiral) Sir James Stirling 
and myself in 1843. It was on a small 
eminence attached to, and “beneath,’^ 
its X.W. extremity ; and that it was 
at this extreme point is shown by its 
being the very part exactly opposite 
Salamis.” Having sought for its site 
along the whole of that part of the hill 
to this point, we there perceived that 
the stones had been purposely cleared 
away on its summit, and ranged round 
it so as to form a margin to its levelled 
area (at A in the plan), which could 


scarcely have been done for any other 
object than that of witnessing the 
battle j and the place for opposing the 
vast fleet of the Persians could not 
have been better chosen by the Greeks 
than below this point, which is the 
narrowest part of the bay. It agrees 
with the account given in Plutarch’s 
Life of Themistocles, of the site of the 
battle, in the part “ where the channel 
which separates the coast of Attica 
from the island of Salamis is the nar- 
rowest.” — [G. W'.l 
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cerning liim and the man's name was taken do^^m by his 
scribes,'^ together with the names of his father and his city. 
Aiiaramnes too, a Persian,® w'ho was a friend of the lonians, 
and present at the time whereof I speak, had a share in 
bringing about the punishment of the Phoenicians.® 

91. When the rout of the, barbarians began, and they sought 
to make their escape to Phalerum, the Eginetans, awaiting 
them in the channel,^® performed exploits worthy to be re- 
corded. Through the whole of the confused struggle the 
Athenians employed themselves in destroying such ships as 
either made resistance or fled to shore, wdiile the Eginetans 
dealt with those which endeavoured to escape down the strait; 
so that the Persian vessels were no sooner clear of the Athe- 
nians than forthwith they fell into the hands of the Eginetan 
squadron. 

92. It chanced here that there was a meeting between the 
ship of Themistocles, which was hasting in pursuit of the 
enemy, and that of Polycritus, son of Crius the Eginetan,^ 
which had just charged a Sidonian trireme. The Sidonian 
vessel was the same that captured the Eginetan guard-ship 
off Sciathus,^ which had Pytheas, the son of Ischenoiis, on 
board — that Pytheas, I mean, who fell covered with wounds, 
and whom the Sidonians kept on board their ship, from 
admiration of his gallantry. This man afterwards retmned 

' Supra, vii. 100, if this had been the case, it is lihelj 

* He was probably one of the royal that we should have had some distinct 
house, since the royal names, of which notice of it. Probably Herodotus only 
Ariaranmes w^as one (supra, vii. 11), means that the Eginetan contingent 
do not seem to have been assumed by already mentioned (ch, 46), which 
other Persians. seems to have been posted with the 

^ This is the ordinary translation, of Spartans on the extreme right (cf. 

Gaisford’s conjectural reading, Died. Sic. xi. 18), took np a position 

AajBeTo. Mr, Blakesloy (note ad loc.) across the mouth of the channel as 

suggests that the true sense is, ‘‘shared soon as the rout began, and thus inter- 

the punishment j ” but he adduces no cepted the flying ships of the Persian 
example of this use of the word. centre and z-ight wing. 

Muller (.^ginet. p. 124) suggests ^ Crius had been mentioned as one 
that while the battle pi'oceeded within of the chief men in Egina (supra, vi. 
the strait, a fresh Eginetan squadron 73). 
arrived from Egina, and occupied the Supra, vii. 181, 

channel at its eastern extremity ; but 
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in safety to Egina; for when the Sidonian vessel mth its 
Persian crew fell into the hands of the Greeks, he was still 
• ‘ found on board. Polycritus no sooner saw the Athenian 

trireme than, knowing at once whose vessel it was, as he 
observed that it bore the ensign of the admiral, he shouted to 
Themistoeles jeeringly, and asked him, in a tone of reproach, 
if the Egiiietans did not show themselves rare friends to the 
Medes.® At the same time, while he thus reproached Themis- 
tocles, Polycritus bore straight down on the Sidonian. Such 
of the barbarian vessels as escaped from the battle fled to 
Phalenim, and there sheltered themselves under the protec- 
tion of the land army. 

93. The Greeks who gained the greatest glory of all in the 
sea-fight of Salamis were the Eginetans,'^ and after them the 
Athenians. The individuals of most distinction were Poly- 
critus the Eginetan, and two Athenians, Eumenes of Anagyrus,® 
and Ameinias of Pallene;® the latter of whom had pressed 
Artemisia so hard. And assmredly, if he had known that the 
vessel carried Artemisia on board, he would never have given 
over the chase till he had either succeeded in taking her, or 
else been taken himself. For the Athenian captains had 
received special orders touching the queen ; and moreover, a 
reward of ten thousand drachmas’^ had been proclaimed for 

3 Polycritus nndotibtedly spoke wifcli of that of our author, 

special reference to the charge of Me- Pindar has a fine allusion to the 

dism brought against his father (supra, glory gained by the Eginetans in the 

vi. 50). Possibly Themistoeles had battle (Isthm. iv. 48-50, ed. Dissen). 

been among those who induced the ® Anagyrus was one of the maritime 

Athenians to retain his father in ous- demes between the Pirmus and Sunium 

tody, despite the solicitations of Leo- (Strab. ix. p. 578). It seexns to have 

tychides. The plea alleged on the lain near Cape Zoster, the modern 

occasion (vi. 85) savours of his clever- Lumhardha (Pausan. i. xxxi. § 1). 

ness and unscmpulousness. The exact site has been determined to 

Plntarch (de Malign. Herod, vol. , the neighbourhood of Vari by an in- 
ii. p. 871, D.) carps at this statement; scription which is given in Chandler 

but it is confirmed by Ephorus (Fr. (Travels, vol. ii. ch. xxxi. p. 166). 

112), Diodorus (xi. 27), and u^Blian Eumenes of Anagyrus is not elsewhere 

(Tar. H. xii 10) , Diodorus ascribes it noticed, 
to the jealousy of the Spartans that ® Supra, ch. 84, note 

Egina was preferred above Athens. 7 Ten thousand drachmas would be 

His account appears to bo independent equal to 4061. of our money. 
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any one who slionld make her prisoner; since there was great 
indignation felt that a woman should appear in arms against 
Athens. However, as I said before, she escaped; and so did 
some others whose ships survived the engagement ; and these 
were all now" assembled at the port of Phalerum. 

94. The Athenians say that Adeimantus, the Corinthian 
commander, at the moment when the two fleets joined battle, 
was seized with fear, and being beyond measme alarmed, 
spread his sails, and hasted to fly away ; on wdiich the other 
Corinthians, seeing their leader’s ship in full flight, sailed off 
likewise. They had reached in their flight that part of the 
coast of Salamis where stands the temple of Minerva Sciras,® 
when they met a light bark, a very strange apparition : it was 
never discovered that any one had sent it to them ; and till it 
appeared they wrere altogether ignorant how the battle was 
going. That there w"as something beyond nature in the 
matter they judged fiDm this — that when the men in the bark 
di’ew near to their ships, they addi’essed them, saying— ^^Adei- 
mantus, wdiile thou playest the traitor’s part, by withdrawing 
all these ships, and flying away from the fight, the Greeks 
wdiom thou hast deserted are defeating their foes as completely 
as they ever wdshed in their prayers.” Adeimantus, however, 
wuuld not believe wdiat the men said ; w"hereupon they told 
him, "‘he might take them with him as hostages, and put 
them to death if he did not find the Greeks winning.” Then 
Adeimantus put about, both he and those w^ho were with him ; 
and they rejoined the fleet when the victory w"as already 
gained. Such is the tale which the Athenians tell concerning 
them of Corinth ; these latter, however", do not allow its truth.^ 


^ I camiot pretend to fix the site of 
this temple, which is mentioned, I be- 
lieve, by no other authoi\ Kiepert 
{Blatt X.) and Colonel Leake (Demi, p. 
172) are at variance on the subject. 
That the Athenians worshipped Mi- 
nerva under the name of Sciras is 
well known. The Scira or Scirophoria, 
from which the Attic month received 
its name, were in her honour. There 


was also a temple of Minerva Sciras 
at Fhaleram (Pausan. 1 . i. § 4, xxxvi, 
§ 3). The oi'igin of the name was 
to the Greeks themselves uncertain 
(Schol. Aristoph. Eecl. 18 ; Harpocrat. 
ad voc. Sfcipov ; Etym. Magn. ad voc. 

^icipo(popt<ay). 

® There can be no doubt that the 
tale was altogether false — one of those 
calumnies which, under feelings 
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On the contrary, they declare that they Tere among those -who 
distinguished themselves most in the fight. And the rest of 
Greece hears witness in their favour.^ 

95. In the midst of the confusion Aristides, the son of 
Lysimaehiis, the Athenian, of whom I lately spoke as a man 
of the greatest excellence, performed the following service. He 
took a immher of the Athenian heavy-armed troops, who had 
previously been stationed along the shore of Salamis, and, 
landing with them on the islet of Psyttaleia, slew all the 
Persians by whom it was occupied.^ 

96. As soon as the sea-fight was ended, ^ the Greeks drew 


strongly excited, men circulate against 
their encinies. Prom the year b.c. 
433, when the Athenians took part 
with the Corcyrmans against Corinth 
(Thucyd. i. 44-51) a deadly feud sprang 
up between tliem and the Corinthians. 
The Corinthian attack upon Potidaea 
(ib. 56-65) aggravated the breach. In 
this, Aristeus, the son of Adeiwantus^ 
took a prominent part. We can well 
understand Ihjw, under such circum- 
stances, new calumnies were invented, 
or old ones raked up, blackening the 
character of the countrymen and the 
father of Aristeus. 

Plutarch’s witnesses (de Malign. 
Herod. voJ. ii. p. 870) are not needed 
to destroy the credit of the story. 
Herodotus plainly disbelieved it. He 
recorded it probably more on. account 
of its poetic character than from ill- 
will towards Corinth, which he else- 
where shows no disposition to treat 
with unfairness (see v. 75 and 92, ix, 
105). Dio Chrysostom’s tale against 
Herodotus (Orat. xxxvii. p. 456, C. ; 
supra, vol. i. p. 76) is not worthy of a 
moment’s attention. 

^ Even the Athenians bore a silent 
testimony to the bravo conduct of the 
Corinthians on the occasion, by allow- 
ing the foliowng inscription on those 
who fell to remain at Salamis : — 

‘‘ft eiivipov ttot’ hvalofiev a<rrv KopivOovt 
Nuv uvafiaroi vt,eo^ <r%6i 2aXaju,iy‘ 

'Ev&Ms vjiac Kat Uepttasf 4'\6vres, 

Kai MrjSovs, lepav *E\Xa5a pvofie^a* 

(Plufc. de Malign. Herod. 1. s. c.) 


- Whatever the number of the Per- 
sian troops in Psyttaleia (supra, ch. 76, 
note "), their destruction appears to 
have been regarded as one of the chief 
calamities of the battle; .^schylus 
represents Xerxes as tearing his gar- 
ments and shrieking aloud when he 
beheld the slaughter (Pers. 474). The 
slain, according to him, consisted of 
men of the fii'st rank, the best and 
bravest of tlie native Persians, the prin- 
cipal dependence of the Great King 
{aKfiahi ^vaiv^ t ’ dpicrroiy icev- 

y4v€iav ^/C7rp67re?s, avr^ t* ^vaKri rrlcmif 
iy Trpdorois aei Pers. 447-449). This 
harmonises with a todition, •which I 
i do not think we should be justified in 
rejecting wholly, that among them 
were three nephews of Xerxes, the 
sons of liis sister Sandace, •who were 
taken prisoners, and brought to The- 
mistocles (Pint. Them. c. 13 ; Aristid, 
c. 9). Whether these youths were 
sacrificed or not, is a further question, 
•which one is glad to resolve in the 
negative, oh the ground mentio-ned by 
Mr. Grote (Hist, of Greece, vol. v, 
p. 177, note), .^schyhis agrees with 
Herodotus in placing the attack on 
the Persians in Psyttaleia towmrds the 
close of the action. He rejn'esents it, 
however, as made by the actual crews 
of the ships engaged, who armed them- 
selves for the purpose (Pei's. 460-463). 

® The description of the battle of 
Salamis in iSschylus (Pers. 359-438), 
as the aecomit of an eye-witness and 
combatant, must always hold a pri- 
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together to Salamis all the wrecks that were to he found in 
that quarter, and prepared themselves for another engage- 


maiy place among the records of the 
time. It does not appear to have been 
known to Herodotns, yet it confirms 
his account in all the principal' fea- 
tures 5 for instance in the following 
1. The message sent to Xerxes, in- 
forming him that the Greeks were 
about to disperse. 2. His night- 
3novement to enclose them. 3. The 
bold advance of the Greeks to meet 
their foes. 4. The commencement of 
the engagement by a charge on the 
part of a single Greek ship. 6. The 
crush and confusion among the Per- 
sians. 6. The arrangement of their 
fleet in more than a single line (j3Bs- 
chylus says, “in three lines”), 7. 
The great loss of Persians of high 
rank. And, 8. The prolonged resist- 
ance and final disorderly flight of the 
Persians. HSsehylus goes into no 
detail with regard to names or nations, 
except that he gives a list of the 
grandees who fell upon the Persian 
side, which turns out on examination 
to be worthless. He adds little to the 
information which Herodotns supplies 
— only, I think, these facts : — 1. That 
the Persian fleet was drawn up in three 
lines (1, 372). 2. That on both sides 
the fleets advanced with loud cries 
and shouts. 3. That the Greek right 
wing advanced first (i. 405). And, 4. 
That the Greeks executed against the 
Persians the manoeuvre of the irep'nrKoos 
(1. 423-424). 

These remarks were written before 
the publication of Mr, Blakesley^s edi- 
tion of Herodotus. A careful con- 
sideration of his Exeui'sus on Book 
viii. (vol, ii. pp. 400-419) has failed, to 
convince me that there is any essen- 
tial opposition between the accounts 
of ..^schjlus and Hei‘odotus, Mr. 
Blakesley thinks that the description 
of the battle in iEsohylus is quite 
incompatible” with the arrangement 
of the Persian fleet in line along the 
Attic coast, and that it implies, on 
the contrary, that the fleet (or the 
part of it first engaged) was drawn up 


across the channel which se.parates 
Salamis from the mainland. His 
reasons seem to be chiefly the follow- 
ing : — ^1. If the position had been such 
as Herodotus describes, the Persians 
could not have been attacked unex- 
pectedly 5 2. The right wing of the 
Greeks could not have been first seen 
leading the onset j 3. The Persian 
fleet would not have presented the 
appearance of a stream of ships 
I. 414) ; 4. They w'Diild not have run 
foul of one another; 5. They could 
not have been surrounded by the 
Greeks ,* and 6. They would not, when 
defeated, have escaped into the open 
sea (ireAayW aAa, 1. 429). In reply 
to these objections, let it be remarked, 
1. JBsohylas does not speak of any 
surprise further than this, that when 
the Persians expected no resistance, 
they found the Greeks sailing out to 
meet them ? 2. The right wing of the 
Greeks is not said to have been first 
seen; on the contrary, they were all 
seen at once {doois irdures ^crav 
iK<()atf €?$ Id h 400), but the 
right wing led (rb Be^iby .... rfyeTro, 
401, 402) ; 3. The term gevjuct is ap- 
plied by JEsohylus and the other tx'a- 
gedians to any great host, in the sense 
of “ flood ” rather than of “ stream ” 
(cf. JEsch. Pers. 90 ; Soph. Ant. 129 ; 
Eurip. Iph. T. 1437) j 4. Herodotus 
clearly explains the cause of the con- 
fusion in ch. 89 — it arose from the 
pressure towards the front of the 
second and third lines ; 5. The Persian 
fleet is not surrounded in the descrip- 
tion of ^schylus ; bat after the rout 
has begun, the replvKoos is practised 
upon various knots of vessels {note the 
imperfect tense, Mdetvov) ; and 0. While 
it may be granted that the bulk of the 
Persian fleet made at once for the 
Attic shore, a part may well have fled 
into the open sea — in panic, or as the 
readiest course, or because the coast 
(where it could be used) was occu. 
pied (see Herod, oh. 91). The pursuit 
of these would continue, when the 
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mentj supposing that the King would rene.w the fight with the 
vessels which still remained to him.^ Many of the wrecks had 
been carried avray by a westerly wind to the coast of Attica, 
where they were thrown upon the strip of shore called Colias.^ 
Thus not only were the prophecies of Bacis and Musseus® 
concerning this battle fulfilled completely, but likewise, by 
the place to which the wrecks were drifted, the prediction of 
■Lysistratus, an Athenian soothsayer, uttered many years 
before these events, and quite forgotten at the time by all the 
Greeks, was Mly accomplished. The words were — 

Then shall the sight of the oars fill Colian dames with amazoroent.’^ 

Now this must have happened as soon as the King was de- 
parted J 

97. Xerxes, when he saw the extent of his loss, began to be 
afraid lest the Greeks might be counselled by the lonians, or 
without their advice might determine, to sail straight to the 
Hellespont and break down the bridges there ; in which case he 
would be blocked up in Europe, and run great risk of perish- 
ing. He therefore made up his mind to fly ; but as he wished 
to hide his purpose alike from the Greeks and from his omi 

others were safe ashore ; and hence 
JEschylns winds up his account with 
tbeir destruction. Sir. Blahesley’s fur- 
ther objection, that the wrecks would 
not have been throwm so far down the 
coast as Cape Oolias, if the battle had 
taken place in the strait (p. 414), de- 
pends for its force on his assumption 
tiiat the ordinary land and sea breezes 
alone blew on the day of the battle; 
but Herodotus speaks of a westerly 
breeze (ch. 06) having sprung up, 
which seems to have been a casual 
wdiid, and not the ordinary sea-breeze. 

^ According to Diodorus, the Greeks 
had 40 sliips destroyed, the Persians 
200. The Persians liad also several 
ships captured (xi. 19). 

® Strabo seems to have mistaken the 
site of Oolias, which he places (ix. p. 

578) near Anaphlystus, i.e, not far 
from Sunium. Pausanias tells ns (i. 
i. § 4) that it was a promontory little 


more than two miles from Phalerum ; 
and this is confirmed by Stephen, (ad 
voc.), and to a certain extent by Aris- 
tophanes (Lysist. 2), who indicates 
that it was in the neighbourhood of 
Athens. There can be little doubt 
that it is the modern Cape of Tris2)irrijij 
■where the remains of a temple, pro- 
bably that of Venus Oolias, Lave been 
discovered. Golone] Leake remarks, 
that ‘‘ this is precisely the part of the 
coast upon which vessels would be 
thro-vvii by such a -v^and as appears 
from Herodotus and Plutarch, to have 
blown on the day of Sal amis ’’ (Demi 
of Attica, pp. 51, 52), 

® Concerning these poets, see above, 
vii. 6, note % and viii. 20, note 

' Wlien the inhabitants of Attica re- 
turned on the deparhii’o of Xex'xes, the 
Colian women would find their shore 
covered with the oars and wn^ecks. 
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people j lie set to work to carry a mound across tlie cliannel to 
Salamis,® and at the same time began fastening a number of 
Phoenician merchant ships together, to serve at once for a 
bridge and a wall. He likewise made many warlike prepara- 
tions, as if he were about to engage the Greeks once more at 
sea. Now, when these things were seen, all grew fully per- 
suaded that the King was bent on remaining, and intended 
to push the war in good earnest. Mardonius, however, was in 
no respect deceived; for long acquaintance enabled him to 
read all the King’s thoughts. Meanwhile, Xerxes, though 
engaged in this way, sent off a messenger to carry intelligence 
of his misfortune to Persia.^ 

98. Nothing mortal travels so fast as these Persian messen- 
gers, The entire plan is a Persian invention ; and this is the 
method of it. Along the whole line of road there are men 
(they say) stationed with horses, in number equal to the 
number of days which the journey takes, allowing a man 
and horse to each day; and these men wdll not be hindered 
from accomplishing at their best speed the distance which 
they have to go, either by snow, or rain, or heat, or by the 
darkness of night. The first rider delivers his despatch to 
the second, and the second passes it to the third ; and so it is 
borne from hand to hand, along the whole line, like the light 
in the torch-race, wdiich the Greeks celebrate to Vulcan.^^’^ 


s la tliis way Alexander afterwards 
succeeded in reducing Tyre, though 
the Tyrians were masters of the sea 
(AiTian, ii. 18). The island Tyre, 
however, lay within half a mile of the 
mainland (Scylax, Peripl. p. 101 j Q. 
Curt. iv. 8) ; while Salamis is nearly 
a mile finmi the shore. Also, the 
channel in the former case was at 
most three fathoms in depth, while at 
Salamis the depth of the strait reaches 
four fathoms at the point where it is 
shallowest. (See the Chart, supra, p. 
327.) 

Otesias (Pers. Exc. § 26) and Strabo 
(ix. p. 573) reimesent the mound as 
begun before the battle. 


® According to Herodotus, this was 
the second special messenger de- 
spatched (supra, ch. 51-). .^Eschylus 
makes him the first, or at least the 
first to arrive (cf, Persa?, 14, 15, iwijre 
Tts iiyyeXos oi/re ns innrevs ^cttu rb 
U^pifiKby a(lnKPeLTai), 

The torch-race was not peculiar 
to Vulcan, Herodotus has already in- 
formed us that it formed at Athens a 
part of the worship of Pan (vi. 105) . 
Prom other sources we leaim that it 
was celebrated to Miiiexwa, to Prome- 
theus (Schol. ad Arist. Ran. 133 ; 
Harpocrat. ad voc. Aa/x-iras), and in 
later times to Bendis (Plat, Rep. jj. 
328 A.). 


[The 
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The Persians give the riding post in this manner, the name of 
“ Angarum.” ^ 

99. At Snsa, on the arrival of the first message, which said 
that Xerxes was master of Athens, such was the delight of 
the Persians who had remained behind, that they forthwith 
strewed all the streets with myrtle houghs,^ and burnt incense, 
and fell to feasting and merriment. In like manner, when 
the second message reached them, so sore was their dismay, 
that they all with one accord rent their garments, and cried 
aloud, and wept and wailed without stint. They laid the 
blame of the disaster on Mardonius ; and their grief on the 
occasion was less on account of the damage done to their 
ships, than owing to the alarm which they felt about the 
safety of the King. Hence their trouble did not cease till 
Xerxes himself, by his arrival, put an end to their fears.® 


The nature of the contest has been 
fully consicierefi by Dr. Liddell, in 
Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities, ar- 
ticle Aa,uTra^7)(popia, to which the reader 
is referred. 

1 The explanation of this term is 
rendered peculiarly difficult by the 
evidence we possess of the arbitrary 
application of names to the Eastern 
Post-office, and by our consequent un- 
certainty as to the direction in which 
we are to search for an etymology. 
Under the Caliphs the postal service 
of the Empire was designated by the 
name of Berid, a title which was long 
the despair of Arab etymologers, but 
which we now know to have been 
derived from the accident of dock, 
tailed mules (Persian huHdeh, “ cut or 
docked ”) being employed to carry the 
expresses; and it is thus quite pos- 
sible that angdr may represent some 
kindred epithet (such as “painted,” 
for instance, from angariden, “to 
paint,” or “ registered”' from migdreh, 
“an account book”) applied to post- 
horses or camels in the earlier period. 
My own idea is, however, that &yyapoy 

is a corruption of liarkdreh 

or, according to the vulgar pronuncia- 
tion, hakkdreh^ which literally signifies 


“ a man fit for every sort of work,” 
but which is specifically applied to 
expi’ess messengers, whether travel- 
ling on foot, on horseback, or on 
dromedaries. It is probable that in 
the time of Herodotus swift camels 
were employed in the postal service 
of the Persian Empire, as in the in- 
stance mentioned by Strabo (p. 724), 
where the news of the death of Philo- 
tas, and orders for -the execution of 
his father Parmenio, were thus con- 
veyed from the vicinity of Herat to 
Ecbatana or Hamadan, a distance of 
850 miles, in 11 days ; and it is inte- 
resting, therefore, to observe that the 
dromedaries used for snob purposes 
are still known by no other name than 
karhdreh throughout both India and 
Persia.— [H. 0. E.] 

2 Supra, vii. 54. 

^ The representation of Herodotus is 
more Oriental^ and tlierefore probably 
more truthful, than that of ..^Hschylus. 
The latter exhibits but little acquaint- 
ance with Oriental feelings or cus- 
toms. Instead of representing the 
safety of the King as the first thought 
of the Persians, his messenger is on 
the stage for half a scene before the 
point is touched. It is then certainly 
put forward with some prominency, 
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100. And now Mardonins, perceiving tliai Xerxes took the 
defeat of his fleet greatly to heart, and snspeeting that he had 
made up his mind to leave Athens and fly away, began to 
think of the likelihood of his being visited with punishment 
for having persuaded the King to undertake the war. He 
therefore considered that it would be the best thing for him 
to adventure further, and either become the coinjiieror of 
Greece — which was the result he rather expected — or else die 
gloriously after asiiiring to a noble achievement. So with 
these thoughts in his mind, he said one day to the King — 

“ Do not grieve, master, or take so greatly to heart thy late 
loss. Our hopes hang not altogether on the fate of a few 
planks, but on our brave steeds and horsemen. These fellows, 
whom thou imaginest to have quite conquered us, will not 
venture — no, not one of them— to come ashore and contend 
with our land army; nor will the Greeks who are uj)on the 
mainland fight our troops ; such as did so, have received their 
punishment. If thou so pleasest, we may at once attack the 
Peloponnese; if thou wouldst rather wait a while, that too 
is in our power. Only be not disheartened. For it is not 
possible that the Greeks can avoid being brought to account, 
alike for this and for their former injuries ; nor can they any- 
how escape being thy slaves. Thou shouldst therefore do as 
I Iiave said. If, however, thy mind is made up, and thou art 
resolved to retreat and lead away thy army, listen to the 
counsel which, in that ease, I have to offer. Make not the 
Persians, 0 King! a laughing-stock to the Greeks. If thy 
affairs have succeeded ill, it has not been by their fault ; thou 
canst not say that thy Persians have ever shown themselves 
cowards. What matters it if Phcenicians and Egyptians, 
Cyprians and Cilieians, have misbehaved ? — ^their miscondnet 
touches not us. Since then thy Persians are without fault, 


but it is not dwelt tipon. And tbe 
grief aed, wailing continue unabated, 
not only till Xerxes makes bis, ap- 
pearance, but to the end of tbe play. 


The poet^s motive is obvious. It 
would not have pleased the Greeks to 
imagine that the Persians cared bnt 
, little for their losses. 
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be adyised by me. Depart borne, if thou art so minded, and 
take with thee the bulk of thy army ; but first let me choose 
out 300,000 troops, and let it be my task to bring Greece 
beneath thy sway/’ 

101* Xerxes, when he heard these words, felt a sense of joy 
and delight, like a man who is relieved from care. Answering 
Mardonius, therefore, that he would consider his counsel, 
and let him know which comse he might prefer,” Xerxes pro- 
ceeded to consult with the chief men among the Persians; 
and because Artemisia on the former occasion had shown 
herself the only person who knew what was best to be done, 
he was pleased to summon her to advise him now. As soon 
as she arrived, he put forth all the rest, both comicillors and 
body-guards, and said to her : — ■ 

Mardonius wishes me to stay and attack the Peloponnese. 
My Persians, he says, and my other land forces, are not to 
blame for the disasters which have befallen our arms ; and of 
this he declares they would very gladly give me the proof. He 
therefore exhorts me, either to stay and act as I have said, or 
to let him choose out 300,000 of my troops — wherewith he 
undertakes to reduce Greece beneath my sway — while I my- 
self retire with the rest of my forces, and withchaw into my 
own country. Do thou, therefore, as thou didst counsel me so 
wisely to decline the sea-fight, now also advise me in this 
matter, and say, which course of the twain I ought to take for 
my own good.” 

102, Thus did the King ask Artemisia’s counsel ; and the 
following are the words wherewith she answered him ; — 

’Tis a hard thing, 0 King ! to give the best possible advice 
to one who asks our counsel. Nevertheless, as thy affairs now 
stand, it seemeth to me that thou wilt do right to return home. 
As for Mardonius, if he prefers to remain, and undertakes to do 
as he has said, leave him behind by all means, with the troops 
which he desires. If his design succeeds, and he subdues the 
Greeks, as he promises, thine is the conquest, master ; for thy 
slaves will have accomplished it. If, on the other hand, affairs 
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run counter to his wishes, we can suffer no great loss, so long 
as thou art safe, and thy house is in no danger. The Greeks, 
too, while thou livest, and thy house flourishes', must he 
l^repared to fight full many, a battle for their freedom ; 
whereas if Mardonius fall, it matters nothing— they will have 
gained but a poor triumph — a victory over one of thy slaves ! 
Eemember also, thou goest home having gained the purpose of 
thy expedition ; ^ for thou hast burnt Athens ! ” 

103. The advice of Artemisia pleased Xerxes well; for she 
had exactly uttered his own thoughts. I, for my part, do not 
believe that he would have remained, had all his counsellors, 
both men and women, united to urge his stay, so great was the 
alarm that he felt. As it was, he gave praise to Artemisia, 
and entrusted certain of his children to her care, ordering her 
to convey them to Ej>hesus ; for he had been accompanied on 
the expedition by some of his natural sons. 

104, He likewise sent away at this time one of the principal 
of his eunuchs,^ a man named Hermotimus, a Pedasian, who 
was bidden to take charge of these sons. Now the Pedasians 
inhabit the region above Halicarnassus;® and it is related 
of them, that in their country the following circumstance 
happens : When a mischance is about to befall any of their 
neighboms within a certain time, the priestess of Minerva in 
their city grows a long beard. This has already taken place 
on two occasions. 


^ Vide STipra, cli. 68, § 1. 

® We have here the first instance in 
authentic Persian history of the in- 
fiueoce of the eunuchs, which after- 
wards became so great an evil, 
Ctesias indeed represents almost every 
Persian king as under the influence of 
one or more eunuchs. Pesitacas and 
Bagapates ha,ve great weight with 
Cyrus (Pers. Esc. § 5 and § 9), Ixa- 
bates and Aspadates wdth Oambyses 
(ibid.) ; Labyzus rules the pseudo- 
Smerdis (§ 11), Xatacas, Xerxes 
(§ 20), &G. But the influence of the 
seraglio seems really to have first de- 


veloped itself in the reign of this last 
king. 

® Eor the situation of Pedasus, vide 
supra, i. 175, note ®. It is curious that 
Herodotus should have given the story 
of the beard in two places ; but I see 
no suflicient grounds for questioning 
the genuineness of either passage. 
“Aliquando bonus dormitat.’^ The 
discrepancy as to the number of times 
that the phenomenon had occurred — 
twice, as here, or thrice, as related 
before (1. s. c.) — is more like the in- 
accuracy of an original writer than 
the error of a forger or a copyist. 
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Book Till. 


105. The Hermotimus of 'whom I spoke above was, as I 
said, a Pedasian ; and he, of all men whom we know, took the 
most cruel Tengeance on the person who had done him an 
injury. He had been made a pri>soner of war, and when his 
captors sold him, he w^as bought by a certain Panionius, a 
native of Chios, wdio made his living by a most nefarious 
traffic. .Whenever he could get any boys of unusual beauty, 
he made them eunuchs, and, carrying them to Sardis or 
Ephesus, sold them for large sums of money. For the bar- 
barians value eunuchs more than others, since they regard 
them as more trustworthy. Many w^ere the slaves that 
Panionius, who made his living by the practice, had thus 
treated; and among them was this Hermotimus of whom 
I have here made mention. However, he wns not without his 
share of good fortune; for after a while he was sent from 
Sardis, together with other gifts, as a present to the King. 
Nor was it long before he came to be esteemed by Xerxes more 
highly than all his eunuchs. 

106. When the King was on his -way to Athens with the 
Persian army, and abode for a time at Sardis, Hermotimus 
happened to make a journey upon business into Mysia ; and 
there, in a district which is called Atarneus, but belongs to 
Chios, he chanced to fall in with Panionius. Eecognising 
him at once, he entered into a long and friendly talk with him, 
wiierein he counted up the numerous blessings he enjoj-ed 
through his means, and promised him all manner of favours 
in return, if he would bring his household to Sardis and live 
there. * Panionius was overjoyed, and, accepting the offer 
made him, came j>resently, and brought with him his wife and 
children. Then Plermotimus, when he had got Panioiiiiis and 
all his family into his powder, addressed him in these wmds : — 

Thou man, who gettest a Ihing by viler deeds than any 
one else in the whole world, what wrong to thee or thine had 
I or any of mine done, that thou shouldst have made me the 


^ Tide supra, i. 160 ; vi, 28, 29. 
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nothing that I now am ? Ah ! surely thou thoiighiest that the 
gods took no note of thy crimes. But they in their Justice- 
have delivered thee, the doer of unrighteousness, into my 
hands ; and now thou canst not complain of the vengeance 
which I am resolved to take on thee.’’ 

After these reproaches, Hermotimus commanded the four 
sons of Panionius to he brought, and forced the father to make 
them eunuchs with his own hand. Unable to resist, he did as 
Hermotimus required ; and then his sons were made to treat 
him in the self-same way. So in this way there came to 
Panionius requital at the hands of Hermotimus. 

107. Xerxes, after charging Artemisia to convey his sons 
safe to Ephesus,® sent for Mardonius, and bade him choose 
from all his army such men as he wished, and see that he 
made his achievements answer to his promises. During this 
day he did no more; but no sooner was night come, than he 
issued his orders, and at once the captains of the shijis left 
Phalerum, and bore avray for the Hellespont, each making all 
the speed he could, and hasting to guard the bridges against 
the King’s return. On their wvay, as they sailed by Zoster, 
where ceidain narrow points of land project into the sea,^ they 
took the cliffs for vessels, and fled far a'way in alarm. Dis- 
covering their mistake, however, after a time, they joined 
company once more, and proceeded upon their voyage. 

108. Next day the Greeks, seeing the land force of the bar- 
barians eiicamj>ed in the same place, thought that their ships 
must still be lying at Phalerum; and, expecting another 
attack from that quarter, made preparations to defend them- 
selves. Soon however new^s came that the ships were all 
departed and gone away ; whereupon it was instantly resolved 
to make sail in i)ursiiit. They went as far as Andros ; ^ but, 


® Snpra, cli. 103. 

® Cape Zoster is nndoubtedly the 
modem Caj)e Liimhardlia. It has the 
island Phaura (now Fleva) in its front 
(of. Strab.ix. p. S'TS). The promontory 
is a peninsula, terminating in three 


capes (Leake’s Demi, p. 55) ; but it 
is not very likely that they could have 
been mistaken by the Persians for 
ships. 

^ The Persian fleet not being in 
sight off the Eubcean coast when the 
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seeing nothing of the Persian fleet, they stopped at that place, 
and held a council of war. At this council Themistocles 
advised that the Greeks should follow on through the islands, 
still pressing the pursuit, and making all haste to the Helles- 
pont, there to break down the bridges. Eurybiades, however, 
delivered a contrary opinion. '‘If,” he said, "the Greeks 
should break down the bridges, it would be the worst thing 
that could possibly happen for Greece. The Persian, supposing 
that his retreat were cut off, and he compelled to remain 
in Europe, wnuld be sure never to give them any peace. 
Inaction on his part would ruin all his aflairs, and leave him 
no chance of ever getting back to Asia — nay, would even cause 
his army to perish by famine : whereas, if he bestirred him- 
self, and acted vigorously, it -was likely that the w-hole of 
Europe would in course of time become subject to him ; since, 
by degrees, the various towns and tribes would either fall 
before his arms, or else agree to terms of submission ; and in 
this way, his troops wnuld find food sufficient for them, since 
each year the Greek harvest would be theirs. As it was, the 
Persian, because he had lost the sea-fight, intended evidently 
to remain no longer in Europe. The Greeks ought to let him 
depart ; and when he was gone from among them, and had 
returned into his own country, then would be the time for 
them to contend with him for the possession of tliaV" 

The other caj)tains of the Peloponnesians declared them- 
selves of the same mind. 

109. Whereupon Themistocles, finding that the majority 
WES against him, and that he could not persuade them to push 
on to the Hellespont, changed round, ^ and addressing himself 
to the Athenians, who of all the allies were the most nettled 
at the enemy’s escape, and who eagerly desired, if the other 


Greeks "had passed Andros, and could 
have a full view to the north, they 
would know that pnrsnit was vain. 
This may account for their going so 
far and no fmiiher. 


2 Plutarch (Them. o. 16) attributes 
Themistocles’ change of mind to a con- 
ference which he held with Aristides ; 
but there is no reason to doubt the 
narrative of Herodotus. 
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Greeks would not stir, to sail on Tby themselves to the Helles- 
pont and break the bridges, spake as follows 

I have often myself witnessed occasions, and I have heard 
of many more from others, where men who had been con- 
quered by an enemy, having been driven quite to desperation, 
have renewed the fight, and retrieved their former disasters. 
We have now had the great good luck to save both oui'selves 
and all Greece by the repulse of this vast cloud of men ; let tis 
then be content and not press them too hard, now that they 
have begun to fly. Be sure we have not done this by our own 
might. It is the work of gods and heroes, who were jealous^ 
that one man should be king at once of Europe and of Asia — 
more especially a man like this, unholy and presumptuous — 
a man who esteems alike things sacred and things profane; 
who has cast down and burnt the very images of the gods 
themselves ; ^ who even caused the sea to be scourged with 
rods and commanded fetters to be thrown into it.^ At present 
all is well with us — let us then abide in Greece, and look to 
ourselves and to oui* families. The Barbarian is clean gone — 
we have driven him oft' — let each now repair his o\m house, 
and sow his land diligently. In the sprmg we will take ship 
and sail to the Hellespont and to Ionia ! ” 


^ Supra, vii. 10, § 5. 

^iEschjlns describes tbe conduct 
of tbe Persians towards tbe Greek 
temples and altars in terms even 
stronger than these : — ov jSperT} 

y^dovvro orvX^v, owSe 'inp.TTpavai 
^a)fxo\ S’ Pierrot, ZaijjLoyoov idpifixara 
TrpoppL^a ^(iphriv i^ayearpaTTrccL Pddpav 

(Fers. 805-808) ; and Cicero relates 
(De Leg. ii. 10, ad iin.) that an icono- 
clastic spirit was at work, the ground 
of the destruction being that the 
Greeks shut up their gods within 
walls, whereas the whole world is the 
true temple of the Supreme. Mr, 
Blakesley (note ad ioc, and Excursus 
to Book iii. Yol. i. p. 435) denies that 
the Persian religion can at this time 
have been iconoclastic, and instances 
‘‘ the Magian hero-worship at Ilium, 
and the scrupulous reverence for 


Delos exhibited by Datis,’’ as conclu- 
sive on tbe subject. But Datis was a 
Mede, not a Persian, and would there- 
fore, of course, be free from the spirit ; 
and the sacrifices at the Hellespont 
may easily have been misunderstood 
by the Greeks (see note ^ on Book vii. 
ch. 43). Prom the Persian Inscrip- 
tions there is every reason to believe 
that the Court Eeligion was still pure 
in the reign of Xerxes. 

Many remains of the temples burnt 
at this time continued to the days of 
Pausanias (i. i. § 4j x. xxxiv. § 2), 
who believed the Greeks to have 
passed a decree against restoring 
them. (Of. Lycnrg. c. Leocrat. 81, 
p. 158.) But there can be no doubt 
that great numbers were restored (see 
Heake’s Athens, p. 12). 

® Supra, vii. 35. 
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All this Themistocles said in the hope of establishing a 
claim upon the King ; for he wanted to have a safe retreat in 
case any mischance should befall him at Athens® — which 
indeed came to pass afterwards.*^ 

110. At present, however, he dissembled; and the xithenians 
were persuaded by his words. For they were ready now to do 
whatever he advised ; since they had always esteemed him a 
wise man, and he had lately proved himself most truly wise 
and well-judging. Accordingly, they came in to his views ; 
whereupon he lost no time in sending messengers, on board 
a light bark, to the King, choosing for this purpose men whom 
he could trust to keep his instructions secret, even* although 
they should be put to every kind of torture. Among them 
was the house-slave Sicinnus, the same whom he had made 
use of previously.^ When the men reached Attica, all the 
others stayed with the boat ; but Sicinnus went up to the 
King, and spake to him as follows : — 

I am sent to thee by Themistocles, the son of Neocles, who 
is the leader of the Athenians, and the wisest and bravest 
man of all the allies, to bear thee this message : ^Themistocles 
the Athenian, anxious to render thee a service, has restrained 
the Greeks, who were impatient to pursue thy ships, and to 
break up the bridges at the Hellespont. Now, therefore, 
return home at thy leisure.’ ” 

The messengers, when they had performed their eiTaiid, 
sailed back to the fleet. 

® According* to Thucydides (i. 137), ^ Of. Tlrncyd, 1. g. c., where the c'r- 

Themistocles did actxially claim credit cumstances by which Tbemistocles };>e- 
W'ith the Persians for j)reventing the came involved in the fail of Pausanias 
destruction of the bridge; but it is are fully given. See also Piutarch, 
difficult to imagine him looking for- Them. c. 23-28. 
ward at this time to such a contin- ® Supra, ch. 75. Plutarch (Them, 
gency as exile. Still, as Mr. Grote c. 16) makes a certain Ariiaces, one csf 
observes, ‘‘long-sighted cunning’^ was the royal eunuchs who had been taken 
one of the leading traits of his charac- prisoner in the recent battle, the cltief 
ter; and “a clever man, tainted with messenger on this occasion. In this 
such constant guilt, might naturally he is followed by Polymiius (Srrat. i. 
calculate on being one day detected xxx. § 3). But Diodorus (xi. 19) and 
and punished” (Hist, of Greece, vol. v. Justin (ii. 13) confirm Herodotus, 

pp. 188, 189). 
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111. And tlie Greeks, having resolved that they would 
neither proceed further in pursuit of the barharians, nor push 
forward to the Hellespont and destroy the passage, laid siege 
to Andros, intending to take the town by storm.^ For The- 
mistocles had requked the Andrians to pay down a sum of 
money; and they had refused, being the first of all the 
islanders who did so. To his declaration, ^^that the money 
must needs be paid, as the Athenians had brought with them 
two mighty gods — Persuasion and Necessity,” they made 
reply, that Athens might well be a great and glorious city, 
since she was blest with such excellent gods; but f ft cy were 
wretchedly poor, stinted for land, and cursed with two unpro- 
fitable gods, who always dwelt with them and would never 
quit their island — to wit; Poverty and Helplessness.^ These 
were the gods of the Andrians, and therefore they would not 
pay- the money. For the power of Athens could not possibly 
be stronger than their inability.” This reply, coupled with 
the refusal to pay the sum required, caused their city to be 
besieged by the Greeks. 

112. Meanwhile Themistocles, who never ceased his pursuit 
of gain,^ sent threatening messages to the other islanders with 


® The Cyclades, with few exceptions, 
contained each a single town, bearing 
the same name as the island (cf. 
Scylax, Peripl. pp. 48-50 j Ptolem. 
Geogr. iii. 15). The town of Andros 
is proved, by inscriptions and ruins, 
to have lain on the lower coast, a feiv 
miles west of the modern village of 
Arna (Tournefort, vol. i. p. 268; Eoss, 
vol. ii. p. 16). It successfully resisted 
Alcibiades in b.c. 407 (I^en. Hell. i. 
iv. § 23 ; Diod. Sic. xiii. 69), but was 
taken by Attains in B.c. 200 (Liv. 
xxxix. 45). 

^ Poverty and Helplessness had 
before this time been coiipled together, 
having been termed sisters by the poet 
Aleteus. Seethe fragment in Stobceus 
(in. p. 258, Gaisf.)-™ 

ajjiyaXiov Ilti'i'a, icaKov tierxeTov, 
afu'^av 

Xaovt ^Afxax^ifuji. trvv uBeXcfxf,* 

Paiisanias speaks of an actual temple 


to Bta and ^Avdyter} at Corinth (ii. iv, 

^ Cf. supra, ch. 4. Charges of this 
kind were brought against Themis- 
tocles even in his life-time. The poet 
Timocreon loaded him with reproaches 
for his avai'ice (ap. Pint. Them. c. 21). 
A more unsuspicious testimony, per- 
haps, is furnished by the undoubted 
fact of his enormous wealth at the 
period of his exile, which was wit- 
nessed to both by Theopompns (Fr. 
90) and Theophrastus (ib,). Though 
his original patrimony did not exceed 
thi*ee talents, his confiscated property, 
after his friends had secreted and con- 
veyed into Asia a large ]3ortion of it, 
amounted, according to the latter 
writer, to eighty (19,500?..), according 
to the former to a hundred talents 
(24,375?.). Compare also Critias (ap. 
Ml Var, H. x. 17), 
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demands for different sums, employing tlie same messengers 
and the same words as he had used towards the Andrians. 

If,” he said, they did not send him the amount required, 
he would bring the Greek fleet upon them, and besiege them 
till he took their cities,” By these means he collected large 
sums from the Oarystians ^ and the Parians, who, when they 
heard that Andros was akeady besieged, and that Themis- 
tocles was the best esteemed of all the captains, sent the 
money through fear. Whether any of the other islanders did 
the like, I cannot say for certain ; but I think some did besides 
those I have mentioned. However, the Oarystians, though 
they complied, were not spared any the more ; but Themis- 
tocles was softened by the Parians’ gift, and therefore they 
received no visit from the army. In this way it "was that 
Themistocles, during his stay at Andros, obtained money from 
the islanders, unbeknown to the other captains. 

118. King Xerxes and his army waited but a few days after 
the sea-fight, and then withdrew into Bceotia by the road 
which they had followed on their advance.^ It was the wish 
of Mardonius to escort the King a part of the way; and as the 
time of year was no longer suitable for carrying on war, he 
thought it best to winter in Thessaly, and wait for the spring 
before he attempted the Peloponnese. After the army was 
come into Thessaly, Mardonius made choice of the troops that 
were to stay with him ; and, first of all, he took the whole 
body called the Immortals,” ^ except only their leader, 
Hydarnes, who refused to quit the person of the King. Next, 
he chose the Persians who wore breastplates,® and the 


^ Supra, vi. 99, note K 
^ Probably tbe pass of Pliyle ; for 
tliongliThespiiBand PlataDawere burnt 
on the ad^uxnce (supra, ch. 50), which, 
might seem to bring the Persians into 
Attica by Eloutherm and OEnoe, yet 
the main army, one may be sure, 
marched straight from Orchomenus to 
Thebes, and from Thebes to Athens, 

5 Supra, vii. 83, 211, 215. 

® This is not quite clear j since the 


great body of the Persian infantry was 
said (vii. 61) to have worn coats of 
scale armour, while the breastplate 
(6(*>pT]^) was not assigned to any. If 
the coat of scale ai’mour is here called 
dSpT}^, and the great body of the in- 
fautry is meant, from whom are they 
distinguished ? Prom the special at- 
tendants upon the king's person (ch. 
40) ? But these would not be less 
well armed than the mass. I incline 
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thonsand picked horse ; likemse the Medes, the Saeaiis, the 
Bactrians, and the Indians, foot and horse ec^nally. These 
nations he took entire : from the rest of the allies he cnlled 
a few men, taking either such as were remarkable for their 
aiipearaiice, or else such as had performed, to his knowledge, 
some valiant deed. The Persians furnished him with the 
greatest number of troo|)s, men who were adorned with chains 
and armlets.® Next to them were the Medes, who in number 
equalled the Persians, but in valour fell short of them. The 
Vvliole army, reckoning the horsemen with the rest, amoimted 
to 300,000 men. 

114. At the time when Mardonius was making choice of his 
troops, and Xerxes still continued in Thessaty, the Lacedaemo- 
nians received a message from the Delphic oracle, bidding 
them seek satisfaction at the hands of Xerxes for the death of 
Leonidas, and take whatever he chose to give them. So the 
Spartans sent a herald with all sjieed into Thessaly, who 
arrived while the entire Persian army was still there. This 
man, being brought before the King, spake as follows : — 

‘'King of the Medes, the Lacedaemonians and the Heracleids 
of Sparta require of thee the satisfaction due for bloodshed, 
because thou slewest their king, who fell fighting for Greece.’’ 

Xerxes laughed, and for a long time spake not a word. At 
last, however, he pointed to Mardonius, who was standing by 
him, and said: — “ Mardonius here shall give them the satis- 
faction they deserve to get.” And the herald accepted the 
answer, and forthwith went his way. 

115. Xerxes, after this, left Mardonius in Thessaly, and 
marched away himself, at his best speed, toward the Helles- 


to thiuk tliat a distiuction is drawn 
between the better and the worse 
armed anion^ the Persian infantry, to 
the former of whom alone the descrip- 
tion in vii. 61 is to be applied. The 
expression — These nations he took 
entire,” I should limit to the Medes, 
Sac^e, Bactrians, and Indians. 

^ The thousand horsemen, picked 


men of the Persian nation,” who 
formed the van of the body of troops 
specially attached to the king’s person 
(supra, vii. 40). 

® Supra, vii. 83, note The “chains” 
and “armlets” are specially noticed by 
Plutarch (Them. c. 18) and Xenophon 
(Anab. i. viii. § 29). 
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pont. In five and forty days lie readied the place of passage, 
where he arrived with scarce a fraction, so to speak, of his 
former army.^ All along their line of march, in every conntry 
where they chanced to be, his soldiers seized and devoured 
whatever corn they could find belonging to the inhabitants ; 
while, if no corn was to be found, they gathered the grass that 
greW' in the fields, and stripped the trees, whether cultivated 
or wild, alike of their bark and of their leaves, and so fed 
themselves. They left nothing anywhere, so hard were they 
pressed by hunger. Plague too and dysentery attacked the 
troops while still upon their march, and greatly thinned their 
ranks. Many died ; others fell sick and were left behind in 
the different cities that lay upon the route, the inhabitants 
being strictly charged by Xerxes to tend and feed them. Of 
these some remained in Thessaly, others in Siris of PEeonia,^^ 
others again in Macedon. Here ^ Xerxes, on his march into 
Greece, had left the sacred car and steeds of Jove; which 


® The well -known description in 
JSscliyhis (Pers. 484-516), while it 
confii’ins the account here given of the 
Persian retreat in many respects, ex- 
ceeds it in certain strildngly poetic 
pai'ticnlars. According to the tra- 
gedian, besides tlie deaths from star- 
vation there were many from thirst, 
and some from mere gasping for 
bi’cath I The great loss was at the 
Strymoii, which, in the night of the 
day when the Persian army arrived 
npon its banks, was frozen over by an 
unseasonable frost, so firmly and 
hardly that the Persians commenced 
crossing upon the ice. \Vhen the sun’s 
rays grew hot, the ice melted, and the 
greater portion of the army perished 
in the stream. Bishop Thirlwall ac- 
cepts this story as true (Hist, of 
Greece, vol. ii. p. 316). Mr. Grote, 
with reason, discredits it (History, 
&o., vol. V. p, 191, note). The freezing 
of the Strymon, a river 180 yards wide 
(Leake) at this part, in the latitude of 
Naples, and at the beginning of No- 
vember — to drop all mention of the 
single night — is so improbable a 


circumstance, that w^e are warranted, 
on this ground alone, in rejecting it. 
The fact that a bridge of boats had 
been thrown across the river (Herod, 
vii. 24, 114) on the march into Greece, 
which remained under the protection 
of the garrison of Eion, and furnished 
a secure means of transit, is also of 
importance. It is very doubtful 
whether iEschyius had any foundation 
at all for this poetic feature in his 
narrative — whether, having carried his 
hearers northward to a sufficient dis- 
tance from Athens, into regions with 
the very geography of -whieli he tvas 
himself unacquainted (1. 49G), he did 
not regard himself as at libcu’ty to 
indulge his imagination in describing 
what he supposed to he a possible 
disaster. He would be sure of llndiug 
in his hearers very indulgent critics. 

Vide supra, v. 15, note h 
^ At Siris, not in Macedonia ,• as 
appears by the next sentence. Tlie 
sacred car and steeds of Jove ” (Or- 
mazd) were briefly described, vii. d-0. 
The steeds which drew it were there 
said to be eight white /fcorses.” 
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upon liis return Tie was imable to recover ; for the PsBOiiians 
had disposed of them to the Thracians, and, when Xerxes 
demanded them back, they said that the Thracian tribes who 
dwelt about the sources of the Strymon had stolen the mares 
as they pastured. 

116. Here too a Thracian chieftain, king of the Bisaltians 
and of Grestonia,^ did a deed which went beyond nature. He 
had refused to become the willing ‘slave of Xerxes, and had 
fled before him into the heights of Ehodope,^ at the same time 
forbidding his sons to take part in the expedition against 
Greece. But they, either because they cared little for his 
orders, or because they wished greatly to see the war, joined 
the army of Xerxes. At this time they had all returned home 
to him — the number of the men was six— quite' safe and 
sound. But their father took them, and punished their offence 
by plucking out their eyes from the sockets. Such was the 
treatment w^hich those men received. 

117. The Persians, having journeyed through Thrace and 
reached the passage, entered their ships hastily and crossed 
the Hellespont to Abydos. The bridges were not found 
stretched across the strait ; since a storm had broken and 
dispersed them, ilt Abydos the troops halted, and, obtaining 
more abundant provision than they had yet got upon their 
march, they fed without stint; from which cause, added to 
the change in their water, great numbers of those ivho had 
liitherto escaped perished. The remainder, together with 
Xerxes himself, came safe to Sardis.^ 


- For tlie positions of BisaUia and 
Cresronia, vide supra, vii. 115, note 
and 121, note 

Rliodope proper appears to Lave 
been t.Le chain now called Despoto 
Dit'jh (supra, iv. 49, note wlaich 
SO] va rates the valley of the Nestus 
{Karti from that of the Hebrns 
The name, however, ex- 
tjauled to some portion of the Balhan 
(Thucy<l. li. 96 j Ptolem. Geogr. iii. 
il) — tiiat, namely, upon wliicli this 
cliain adjoins. 


Xerxes; i'em.ained at Sardis the 
whole of the winter, and during a con- 
siderable portion of the next year 
(infra, ix, 107, ad fin.). It was at 
this time that he was vsaid to have 
plundered and destroyed the temple 
at Branchidas (supra, vi. 19, note ; 
many curious remains from ^vhich, 
including eight of the archaic sitting 
statues (supra, v. 36, note have 
been brought to this country, and are 
now in the British Museum. 
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118. There is likewise another account given of the return 
of the King. It is said that when Xerxes on his way from 
Athens arrived at Eion upon the Strymon, he gave up travel- 
ling by land^ and, intrusting Hydarnes with the conduct of his 
forces to the Hellespont, embarked himself on board a Phoeni- 
cian ship, and so crossed into Asia. On his voyage the ship 
was assailed by a strong wind blowing from the mouth of the 
Strymon, which caused the sea to run high. As the storm 
increased, and the ship laboured heavily, because of the 
number of the Persians who had come in the lung’s train, and 
who now crowded the deck, Xerxes was seized with fear, and 
called out to the helmsman in a loud voice, asking him, if 
there were any means whereby they might escajoe the danger. 
^‘No means, master,” the helmsman answered, ''unless we 
could be quit of these too numerous passengers.” Xerxes, 
they say, on hearing this, addressed the Persians as follows : 
"Men of Persia,” he said, "now is the time for you to show 
what love ye bear your king. My safety, as it seems, depends 
wholly upon you.” So spake the King; and the Persians 
instantly made obeisance, and then leapt over into the sea. 
Thus was the ship lightened, and Xerxes got safe to Asia, As 
soon as he had reached the shore, he sent for the helmsman, 
and gave him a golden crown because he had preserved the 
life of the King, — but because he had caused the death of a 
number of Persians, he ordered his head to be struck from his 
shoulders. 

119. Such is the other account which is given of the return 
of Xerxes ; but to me it seems quite unworthy of belief, alike 
in other respects, and in what relates to the Persians. For 
had the helmsman made any such speech to Xerxes, I sup- 
pose there is not one man in ten thousand who will doubt that 
this is the course which the King would have followed : — he 
would have made the men upon the ship’s deck,^ who were not 


® The Epibatse, or “ marines,’* of 
which each trireme in the Persian 
Seet carried thirty (supra, 184). It 


may well he doubted whether, under 
such circumstances, the Persian king 
would not have preferred Phoenician 
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onty Persians, but Persians of the very highest rank, quit 
their place and go down below; and would have cast into the 
sea an equal number of the rowers, who were Phoenicians. 
But the truth is, that the King, as I have already said, 
returned into Asia by tfiie same road as the rest of the army. 

120. I will add a strong proof of this. It is certain that 
Xerxes on his way back from Greece passed through Abdera, 
where he made a contract of friendship with the inhabitants, 
and presented them with a golden scymitar, and a tiara broi- 
dered with gold. The Abderites declare— but I put no faith in 
this part of their story— that from the time of the King’s 
leaving Athens, he never once loosed his girdle till he came to 
their city, since it was not till then that he felt himself in 
safety. Now Abdera is nearer to the Hellespont than Eion 
and the Strymon,® where Xerxes, according to the other tale, 
took ship. 

121. Meanwhile the Greeks, finding that they could not 
capture Andros, sailed away to Carystus, and wasted the lands 
of the Carystians,'^ after which they returned to Salamis. 
Arrived here, they proceeded, before entering on any other 
matter, to make choice of the first-fruits which should be set 
apart as offerings to the gods. These consisted of divers gifts; 
among them were three Phcenician triremes,® one of which 
was dedicated at the Isthmus, where it continued to my day ; 
another at Sunium ; and the third, at Salamis itself, which 
w^as devoted to Ajax. This done, they made a division of the 
booty, and sent away the first-fruits to Delphi. Thereof was 


seamen to unskilled Persians. There 
is, however, no ground for attaching 
any credence to the story, which is 
only valuable as a striking embodi- 
ment ot the real Oriental feeling with 
regard to the person of the monarch 
(vide sxix)ra, ch. 99, note and ch. 
102 ). 

^ For the site of Abdera, vide supra, 
vii. 109, note 

^ Tbemistocles seems to have lacked 
the influence, or the honesty, to keep 
his bargain with these unfortunates 


(supra, ch. 112). 

® Compare Thucyd, ii. 84*, for the 
practice of dedicating ships to com- 
memorate a naval victory. The offer- 
ing at the Isthmus was made to 
hfeptune, as god of tho sea (cf. Pausau. 
ir. i. § 6-8^) ; that at Sunium to 
Minerva Sunias (ib. i. i. § 1), who had 
inspired The mistocles with wisdom ; 
that at Salamis to Ajax, in acknow- 
ledgment of the help rendered by the 
-^aoidje (supra, ch. 83, end). 
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made tlie statue/ holding in its hand the beat of a ship, which 
is twelve cubits high, and which stands in the same place 
with the golden one of Alexander the Macedonian,^® 

122. After the first-fruits had been sent to Delphi, the 
Greeks made inquiry of the god, in the name of their whole 
body, if he had received his full share of the spoils and was 
satisfied therewith. The god made, answer, that all the other 
Greeks had paid him his full due, except only the Eginetans ; 
on them, he had still a claim for the prize of valour which 
they had gained at Salamis.^ So the Eginetans, when they 
heard this, dedicated the three golden stars which stand on 
the top of a bronze mast in the corner near the bowl offered 
by Croesus.^ 

123. When the spoils had been divided, the Greeks sailed to 
the Isthmus, where a prize of valour was to be awarded to the 
man who, of all the Greeks, had shown the most merit during 
the war. When the chiefs were all come, they met at the 
altar of Neptune, and took the ballots wherewith they were to 
give their votes for the first and' for the second in merit. 
Then each man gave himself the first vote, since each con- 
sidered that he was himself the worthiest ; but the second 


^ I presame this is the statue men- 
tioned by Pansanias (x. xiv. § 3), as 
still remaining at Delphi in liis day, 
which, ho says, was erected by the 
Greeks to commemorate the battles of 
Artemi sium and Salamis. It was a 
statue of Apollo, and stood, apparently, 
inside the temple. Its counterpart, 
the. statue dedicated at Olympia to 
commemorate the 'vdctory of Platasa, 
was a statue of Jnpifcer, not quite so 
colossal, the height being 10 cubits 
instead of 12 (infra, ix. 81). 

Mr. Blakesley imagines (note ad 
loc.) that this is an addition by another 
hand, and that the Alexander who had 
a gold statue at Delphi was the con- 
queror of Asia. But the -wealth of 
Alexander the son of Ainyntas, who 
derived from a single mine nearly 
90,0001, a year (supra, v. 17), may 


well have sufficed for such an offer - 
ing. 

^ Supra, ch. 93. It is thought that 
tlie Eginetans exhibited their grati- 
tude for the victory of Salamis chiefly 
“upon their own soil.” (See Mr. 
Blakesley’s note on this passage.) 
The temple from which the Munich 
marbles were taken . was probably 
“cirected in commemoration of the 
victory.” Its ornaments exhibited 
“the truimph of the Hellenic over the 
Asiatic race.” 

2 Supra, i. 51. The silver bowl of 
Croesus is intended, which stood “ in 
the corner of the ante-chapel.” All 
the more precious treasures of the 
Delphians were lost before tlie date of 
Pansanias, having been converted into 
money at the time of the Sacred War 
(B.C. 357-347). 
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votes were given chiefly to Themistoeles.® In this way, ‘while 
the others received b-at one vote apiece, Themistocles had for 
the second prize a large majority of the suffrages. 

124. Envy, however, hindered the chiefs from coming to 
a decision, and they all sailed away to their homes without 
making any award.^ Nevertheless Themistocles was regarded 
everywhere as by far the wisest man of all the Greeks ; and 
the whole country rang with his fame. As the chiefs who 
fought at Salamis, notwithstanding that he was really entitled 
to the prize, had withheld his honour from him, he went 
without delay to Lacedaemon, in the hope that he would 
be honoured there.^ And the Lacedaemonians received him 
handsomely, and paid him great respect. The prize of valour, 
indeed, which was a crown of olive^ they gave to Emybiades ; 
but Themistocles was given a crown of olive too, as the prize 
of wisdom and dexterity. He was likewise presented with the 
most beautiful chariot that could be found in Sparta; and 
after receiving abundant praises, was, upon his departure, 
escorted as far as the borders of Tegea, by the three hundred 
picked Spartans, who are called the Knights,® Never was it 
known, either before or since, that the Spartans escorted a 
man out of their city. 

125. On the return of Themistocles to Athens, Timodemus 
of Aphidnge,'^ who was one of his enemies, but otherwise a man 


Platarcii, with his usual exaggera- 
tion, declares the second votes to have 
been given to Themistocles unanim- 
oudij (TheiiL c. 17 j Be Malign. Her. 
voL ii. p. 871, D.). 

^ It was probably considered im- 
possible to award a second prize with- 
out a first, and the first could not be 
decided. 

® According to Diodorus {xi. 27), 
Themistocles went to Sparta on invi- 
tation. The Spartanswere afraid that 
in his disappointment he might enter- 
tain projects dangerous to Greece, aud 
wished to bring him back to good 
humour. Among other favours they 
presented him with a sum of money 

VOL. lY. 


double the amount of that which 
Polycritns and Ameinias had received. 
To his acceptance of this sum Dio- 
dorus ascribes it, that he was super- 
sedud in his command the next year 
by Xanthippus. Plutarch likewise 
speaks of Themistocles as invited to 
Sparta (Them. c. 17). 

Thucydides (i. 74} is an important 
witness to the unusual character of the 
honours which Themistocles received 
(/a a A f O' T a irip.ija'are &ydpa raiv 

(Sus vfjLcis 4\B6yray). 

® Concerning the Spartan knights, 
vide supra, i. 67, note and vii. 205. 

7 Aphidnm, or Aphidna (Strab. ix. 
p. 577 j Steph. Byz, ad voc.) was one 
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of no repute, ’became so maddened with envy that he openly 
railed against him, and, reproaching him with his journey to 
Sparta, said — ’Twas not his oto merit that had won him 
honour from the men of Lacedaemon, but the fame of Athens, 
his country.’’ Then Themistocles, seeing that Timodemus 
repeated this phrase unceasingly, replied — 

Thus stands the case, friend, I had never got this honour 
from the Spartans, had I been a Belbinite ^ — nor thou, hadst 
thou been an Athenian ! ” 

126. Artabazus, the son of Pharnaces,^ a man whom the 
Persians had always held in much esteem, but who, after the 
affair of Platjea, rose still higher in their opinion, escorted 
King Xerxes as far as the strait, wdth sixty thousand of the 
chosen ti’oops of Mardonius. When the King was safe in Asia, 
Artabazus set out ui)on his return; and on arriving near 
Pallene,^ and finding that Mardonius had gone into winter- 
quarters in Thessaly and Macedonia, and was in no hurry for 
him to join the camp, he thought it his bounden duty, as the 
Potidfeans had just revolted, to occupy himself in reducing 
them to slavery. For as soon as the King had passed beyond 
their territory, and the Persian fleet had made its hasty flight 
from Salamis, the Potidseans revolted from the barbarians 


of the most ancient of the Attic flemi, 
its foundation being ascribed to 
Cecrops (Strab. 1. s. c.). The site is 
uncertain, but on grounds of strong 
probability it is placed by Colonel 
Leake at Kotroni, in the upper |)art of 
the valley formed by the river of 
Marathon (Demi of Attica, p. 21). 

® There were two places of the name 
of Belbina. One, called also Belmina 
(Polyb. II. liv. § 3), or Belemina 
(Pausan. iii. xsi. § 3, &c.), was a town 
of Lacedeemon, on the borders of 
Ai’cadia. The other was an island at 
the mouth of the Saronic Gulf (Strab. 
Yiii. p. 544), not far from Sunium (ib. 
ix. p, 578 ; cf . Scylax, Peripl. p. 45), 
which seems to be the modern island 
of 8t George (Leake's Demi, p. 62). 


The latter is undoubtedly the place 
intended in this passage. 

Timodemus must have been a native 
of Belbina, who, on receiving the Athe- 
nian citizenship, was enrolled in the 
demus of Aphidnee. Hence the point 
of the repartee. Plato (Rep. i. p. 330), 
who is folhnved by most other writers 
(Cic. de Senect. c. 3 ; Pint. Them. c. 
18 j Apophth. vol. ii. p. 185, B. ; Orig. 
adv. Cels. i. 29, &c.), tells the story of 
a Seriphian. 

® Artabazus had previously com. 
manded the Parthians and Ohoras- 
mians (supra, vii. 66). His prudent 
conduct at Platma is noticed (infra, 
ix. 66). 

^ Supra, vii. 123, note 
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openly; as likewise did all the other inhabitants of that 
peninsula. 

127. Artabazus, therefore, laid siege to Potidsea; and 
having a suspicion that the Olynthians were likely to revolt 
shortly, he besieged their city also. Now Olynthus was at that 
time held by the Bottiseans,^ who had been driven from the 
parts about the Thermaic G-ulf by the Macedonians. Artabazus 
took the city, and, having so done, led out all the inhabitants 
to a marsh in the neighbourhood,^ and there slew them. 
After this he delivered the place into the hands of the people 
called Ghalcideans, having first appointed Critobulus of 
Torone to be governor. Such was the way in which the Chal- 
cideans got Olynthus.^ 

128. When this town had fallen, Artabazus pressed the 
siege of Potidaea all the more um’emittingly ; and was pushing 
his operations with vigour, when Timoxenus, ca];)tam of the 
Scionaeans,^ entered into a plot to betray the town to him. 
How the matter was managed at first, I cannot pretend to say, 
for no account has come down to us : but at the last this is 
what happened. Whenever Timoxenus wished to send a letter 
to Ai’tabazus; or Artabazus to send one to Timoxenus, the 
letter was written on a strip of paper, and rolled round the 
notched end of an arrow-shaft ; the feathers were then put on 
over the paper, and the arrow thus prepared was shot to some 
place agreed upon. But after a while the plot of Timoxenus 


- Compare Thucyd. ii. 99, and see 
above, vii. 123, note p. 101. 

The lagoon Bohjca^ O; little to the 
east of the city, is probably intended 
(Leake’s Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 
154). 

The site and celebrity of Olynthns, 
and the position of Torbne, have been 
already noticed (vii. 122, note ^), as 
also have the number and importance 
of the Chalcideaii settlements in these 
parts (v. 74, note). Excepting Acan- 
thus, Sane, Stagirus, and Argilus, 
which were colonies from Andros 
(Thncyd. iv. 84, 88, 103), Olynthus, 
which was Bottiman, Mende, which 


was Eretrian (ib. 123), Potidasa, w’^hich 
was a colony from Corinth (ib. i. 56), 
and Sci6ne, which claimed to be 
Achman (ib. iv. 120), all the cities of 
the great peninsula included betw^een 
the Thermaic and Strymonic gulfs 
appear to have been of Ghalcidean 
origin (see Hermann’s Pol. Antiq. § 
81). Olynthus seems, very shortly 
after it was given to the Ghalcideans, 
to have come to be regarded as their 
chief city (Thuc. i. 58 ; iv. 123). We 
find it, before its conquest by Philip, 
at the head of thirty -two cities (Hem. 
Philipp, iii. p. 117, § 21). 

® Supra, vii. 123, note p. 99. 
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to betray Potidsea was discovered in this way. Artabazns, on 
one occasion, shot off his arrow, intending to send it to the 
accustomed place, but, missing his mark, hit one of the Poti- 
dseans in the shoulder. A crowd gathered about the wounded 
man, as commonly happens in war ; and when the arrow was 
pulled out, they noticed the paper, and straightway carried it 
to the captains who were present from the various cities of the 
peninsula.^ The captains read the letter, and, finding who 
the traitor was, nevertheless resolved, out of regard for the 
city of Scione, that as they did not wish the Seionasaiis to he 
thenceforth branded with the name of traitors, they would not 
bring against him any charge of treachery. Such accordingly 
was the mode in which this plot was discovered. 

129. After x^rtabazus had continued the siege by the space 
of three months, it hapi)ened that there was an unusual ehb 
of the tide, which lasted a long w^hile. So when the bar- 
barians saw that what had been sea was now no more than 
a swamp, they determined to push across it into Pallene. And 
now the troops had already made good two-fifths of their 
passage, and three-fifths still remained before they could 
reach Pallene, when the tide came in with a very high flood, 
higher than had ever been seen before, as the inhabitants 
of those parts declare, though high floods are by no means 
uncommon. All who were not able to swim perished imme- 
diately;"^ the rest were slain by the Potidseans, who bore down 
upon them in their sailing vessels. The Potid^ans say that 
what caused this swell and flood, and so brought about the 
disaster of the Persians which ensued therefrom, was the pro- 
fanation, by the very men now destroyed in the sea, of the 
temple and image of Neptune, situated in their suburb, xind 
in this they seem to me to say well. Artabazus afterwards 


® These were Aphytis, Neapolis, 
Therambns, Scione, Mende, and 
Sane (vide supra, vii. 123). 

A more successful passage was 
made by Aristeus and a body of Corin- 


thians, when excluded from Potidcca 
by the victorious Athenians under 
Callias. He contrived to carry his 
men into the town through the sea, 
with only a slight loss (Thucyd. i. 63). 
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led away tlie remainder of his army, and joined Mardoniiis 
in Thessaly. Tims fared it with the Persians who escorted 
the King to the strait. 

130. As for that part of the fleet of Xerxes which had snr- 
vived the battle, when it had made good its escape from 
Salamis to the coast of Asia, and conyeyed the King with his 
army across the strait from the Chersonese to Abydos, it 
passed the winter at Cyme.^ On the first approach of spring 
there was an early muster of the ships at Samos, where some 
of them indeed had remained throughout the winter. Most of 
the men-at-arms who served on board were Persians, or else 
Medes; and the command of the fleet had been taken by 
Mardontes, the son of Bagmens, and Artayntes, the son of 
Artaehgeus ; ^ while there was likewise a third commander, 
Ithamitres, the nephew of Artayntes, whom his micle had 
advanced to the post. Further west than Samos, however, 
they did not venture to proceed ; for they remembered what 
a defeat they had suffered, and there was no one to compel 
them to approach any nearer to Greece. They therefore 
remained at Samos, and kept watch over Ionia, to hinder it 
from breaking into revolt. The whole number of their ships, 
including those furnished by the lonians, was three hundred . 
It did not enter into their thoughts that the Greeks would 
proceed against Ionia ; on the contrary, they supposed that 
the defence of their own country would content them, more 
especially as they had not pursued the Persian fleet wdien it 
lied from Salamis, but had so readily given up the chase. 
They despaired, however, altogether of gaining any success by 
sea themselves, though by land they thought that Mardonius 
was quite sure of victory. So they remained at Samos, and 


® Supra., 1 . 140. 

Arta,54ites ivsis probably tbe son of 
tlie Persian noble wlio had been one 
of the snperinteiKl(?nts at Mount Athos 
(rii. 22), .and had died there (ib. 117), 
Another of his sons, Gtaspes, coin- 
mnnded the Ass 3 ’rian contmgent in the 


army of Xerxes (ib. 63). Mardontes, 
the son of Bagasns, was mentioned 
(ib, 80) as commanding the troops 
furnished by the islands . in Ahe. Per- 
sian Giilf- 

Infra, ix. 102. 
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took counsel togetlier, if by any means they miglit harass the 
enemy, at the same time that they waited eagerly to bear bow 
matters would xoroceed with Mardoniiis. 

181 . The apj)roacb of spring, and the knowledge that 
Mardoiiius was in Thessaly, roused the Greeks from inaction. 
Their land force indeed “was not yet come together ; but the 
fleet, consisting of one hundred and ten ships, jmcceeded to 
Egina, under the command of Leotychides.^^ This Leoty- 
chides, who was both general and admiral, was the son of 
Menares, the son of Agesilaiis,^ the son of Hippocratides, the 


Supra, vi. 71. By comparing the 
p:enealogy here given with the list of 
Spartan kings of the lower house in 
Pausanias (ni. and iv.), we find that 
the line of Leotycliidos departed from 
that of Demaratiis, after Theopompus, 
the eighth king. The names between 


Herodotus. 

Procles 

Euvj'phon 

Prytanis 

Polydcctes 

! 

Eiitiomus 

Charillus 

Hicander 

Theopompus 


Pausanias 
(nr. vii.). 

Procles 

Soils 

Euryi)on 

Prytanis 

Eunomus 

Polj^dectes 

Charillus 

Nicander 

Theopompus 


Leotychides and Theopompus are 
known only from Herodotus. With 
regard to the earlier kings there is a 
good deal of diversity among the best 
authorities, as the following lists yvall 
show : — 


Eusebius 
(Chron. L p. 167). 

Procles 

Prytanis 

Eunomius 

Charicles 
I , 

Nicander 

Theopompus 


Simonides, 

Procles 

c I 

Sous 

^ I 

Eurypon 

Prytanis 

Eunomus 

Charilaiis. 

! ' 

Nicander 

Theopompus 


Soils seems to be vTongly omitted 
from the list of Herodotus, and Euno- 
mus appeal's to be an interpolation, in 
all the lists. Ennomus is a fictitious 
name, standing for Lycurgus, whose 
legislation was called evvofua (Pint. 
Lyourg. c. n)' ^^ow Lycurgus was 
not king at all, or in the direct line of 
Euccession. He was son of Piytanis, 
brother of Polydectes, and uncle to 
Charillus or Charilaiis (Eph. Fr. 64). 
The true genealogical descent from 
Eurypon was probably the following 
(Hee note® on Book i. ch. 65 j and 
compare Clinton’s F. H. vol. i. p. 144, 
and App. ch, 6. For the genealogy 


between Procles and Herenles, vide 
supra, vii. 204 : — 

Eurypon 

Prytanis 

L 

Polydcctes. Lj^curgus (Suuomus 

Charilaiis 

Nicander 

Theopompus 

^ Herodotus gives Agis as the name 
of the father of Menares, in Book vii. 
ch. 65. 
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son of LeotycMdes, the son of Anaxilaiis, the son of Archida- 
nans, the son of Anasandrides, the son of Theoponipns, the 
son of Nicander, the son of Charillus, the son of Ennomns, 
the son of Polydectes, the son of Prytanis, the son of Eury- 
phon, the son of Procles, the son of Aristodemus, the son of 
Aristomachns, the son of Cleodieus, the son of Hyllns, the son 
of Hercules. He belonged to the younger branch of the royal 
house.^ All his ancestors, except the two next in the above 
list to himself, had been Idngs of Sparta.^ The Athenian 
vessels were commanded bj- Xanthipj)ns, the son of Ariphron.*^ 
132. When the whole fleet was collected together at Egiiia, 
ambassadors from Ionia arrived at the Greek station ; they had 
but just come from paying a visit to Sparta, where they had 
been intreating the Lacedsemonians to undertake the deliver- 
ance of their native land. One of these ambassadors w^as 
Herodotus, the son of Basileides.^ Originally they were seven 
in number; and the whole seven had conspired to slay Strattis, 
the tyrant of Chios; ® one, however, of those engaged in the 
plot betrayed the enterinise ; and the conspiracy being in this 
way discovered, Herodotus, and the remaining five, quitted 
Chios, and went straight to Sparta, whence they had now pro- 
ceeded to Egina, their object being to beseech the Greeks that 
they would pass over to Ionia. It was not however without 


- Supra;, vi. 52. 

® It, seems almost necessary to read, 
as lias been proposed (Palmer, Exercit. 
j). 39 ; Larcber, ad loo.), seven ” for 
“two” for 0 ) liere. Tbe line of 
kings from Tbeopompiis is given by 
l^ansanias as follo’tvs Tbeopompus, 
Zeiix-idamiis, Anaxidamns, Arcliida- 
iinis, Agesicles, Ariston, Demaratus, 
Leotycliidos, &c. Of these tbe last 
four are confirmed by Herodotus (i. 
65, 67, V. 75 , vi. 71 ), so that . there is . 
no reason to think, as Bahr suggests, 
t hat he and Herodotus drew from dif- 
ferent sources. The two branches of 
the lower royal house parted at Theo- 
pompiis, the eighth ancestor of Leoty- 
c*l tides, and the seventh of Bemaratus 
(ef. Clinton, ii. p. 260). 


Supra, vi. 131. That Xanthippus 
had succeeded Themistocles in the 
command of the fleet, does not imply 
that the latter had ceased to be a 
Strategus. There is no reason to 
suppose, as Biodorus does (xi. 27), 
that Themistocles was in any disgrace 
(Pint. Them. c. 17). The feeling pro- 
bably was that he could not be spared 
on distant service. He therefore re- 
mained at Athens to give his country- 
men the benefit of his counsels. 

® It is conjectured, with some reason 
{Dahhnann, Life of Herodotus, p. 5, 
E. T.), that this Herodotus was a rela- 
tion of the historian. 

^ Strattis was mentioned as accom- 
panying Darius to the Danube (supra, 
iv. 138). 
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diSicnlty that they were indueed to advance even so far as 
Delos. All beyond that seemed to the Greeks full of danger ; 
the places were quite unknown to them, and to their fancy 
swarmed with Persian troops; as for Samos, it appeared to 
them as far off as the Pillars of Hercules.’^ Thus it came to 
pass, that at the very same time the barbarians were hindered 
by their fears from ventming any further west than Samos, 
and the prayers of the Chians failed to induce the Greeks to 
advance any further east than Delos. Terror guarded the 
mid region. 

133. The Greek fleet was now on its way to Delos ; but 
Mardonius still abode in his winter- quarters in Thessaly, 
When he was about to leave them, he despatched a man 
named Mys, an Europian by birth,^ to go and consult the 
different oracles, giving him orders to put questions every- 
where to all the oracles whereof he found it possible to make 
trial. What it was that he wanted to know, when he gave 
Mys these orders, I am not able to say, for no accoimt has 
reached me of the matter; but for my own part, I suppose 
that he sent to inquire concerning the business which he had 
in hand, and not for any other pm*pose. 


5" This is perhaps the grossest in- 
stance in Herodotus of rhetorical ex- 
aggeration. The passage from Europe 
to Asia, through the islands, mast 
haye been thoroughly familiar to the 
Greeks of this period. Even the Spar- 
tans were accustomed to make it 
(Herod, i. 10, 152, iii. 47, 64). The 
fact that for fifteen years, since the 
termination of the Ionian revolt, the 
western waters of the Egean had iDeen 
little visited, could not produce the 
state of ignorance which Herodotus 
describes. I agree with Mr. Grote 
{Hist, of Greece, vol. v. p. 198), that 
the fear which kept the Greeks at 
Delos was not a dread of the distance, 
but ^^fear of an enemy’s country, 
where they could not calculate the 
risk beforehand ; ’’ but I cannot agree 
with him in thinking that the words 
of Herodotus mean no more. He 


clearly intends to assert that geogra- 
phical ignorance was (at least in part) 
the cause of the delay. (On the 
proneness of Herodotus to rhetorical 
exaggeration, see the Introductory 
Essay, vol. i. pp. 97, 9S.) 

^ There -wore two cities of the name 
of EurojJiis in Macedonia (Ptolem. iii, 
13 ; PHn. H. N. iv. 10), and a third in 
Caria (Steph. Byz, ; Etymolog. Mag.). 
From Stephen it appears (s. v, Evp&sfias 
and EupofTros) that the Carian Eiird]His 
was the city more commonly known 
as Eurdmus, which lay at some little 
distance from the coast (Strab. xiv. 
p. 942), probably not far from Myla-a 
(Liv. xiv. 26). Colonel Leake thinks 
the ruins near laMi (figured in Fel- 
lows’s Asia Minor, p. 20] ) to be those 
of this town (Leake’s Asia Minor, p. 
224). It is clear from ch. 135 ad fin. 
that Herodotus intends the Carian city. 
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134. Mys, it is certain, went to Lebadeia,^ and, by the pay- 
ment of a sum of money, induced one of the inhabitants to go 
down to Trophonius; ^ he likewise wisited Ah© of the Pho- 
cians,^ and there consulted the god; while at Thebes, to which 
place he went first of all, he not only got access to Apollo 
Ismenius ^ (of whom inquiry is made by means of yictims, 
according to the custom practised also at Olympia^), but 
likewise preYailed on a man, who was not a Theban but a 
foreigner, to pass the night in the temple of Amphiaraiis.^ 
No Theban can lawfully consult this oracle, for the following 
reason : Amphiaraiis by an oracle gaYe the Thebans their 
choice, to haYe him for their iDrophet or for their helper in 


® Lebadeia retains its name almost 
nncbanged in tlie modern LivadMa, 
one of tlie most fionrishing towns of 
Northern Greece. There are a num- 
ber of inscriptions on the spot con- 
taining the ancient name, but very 
few remains of Hellenic buildings 
(Leake’s Northern Greece, vol, ii. pp. 
120-132)., 

^ The cave of Troph6nins was situ- 
ated at a little distance from the city 
(Pausan. ix. xxxix. § 2), probably on 
the hill to the south (Leake, p. 126). 
Pansanias has described at length 
the very complex operation of the 
descent, drawing from his own expe- 
rience (1. s. c. § § 4, 5) . His account 
is confirmed in all important particu- 
lars by Pliilostratus (Yit. Apoll. Tyan. 
viii. 19). According to Cicero (Tusc. 
I), i. 47), Trophunius and Agamedes 
were the original builders of the 
temple of Apollo at Delplii. 

- Supra, i. 46, note and viii. 33, 
notch 

^ This temple, which has been ah 
ready mentioned more than once (see 
i. 52, and v. 59), stood on a hill inside 
the walls, to the right of the gate 
called Electrm, by which you entered 
Thebes from the south (Pausan. ix. 
X. § 2, connected ivith viii. end). 
Beneath this hill to the eastward, and 
in part from it, flowed the Ismenus, 
from which the Apollo here wor- 


shipped received his name. No re- 
mains of the ancient building have yet 
been found (Leake’s N. Greece, vol. 
ii.p. 222). 

A Compare Find. 01. viii. 2-5. Oy- 
XvfiTrla . . . Xva. judi^nes iiuSpes, ifiirXipois 
r€K/iLaip6ijL€Poi, 'irapaTreipwyrai Aios. And 
note the existence at Olympia to the 
time of Pausanias of an altar to Jupi- 
ter (Pausan. V. XV. § 4). 

Allusions to the custom as ] 3 rcvailing' 
at the temple of Apollo Ismenius will 
be found, So|)h. CEd. T. 21 (tV "'Icrfx’puov 
re fiavrela enrodea), and Philoch. Fi'. 

197. 

^ That this temple "was not at 
Thebes, but near Orbpus, has been 
already proved (supra, i. 46, note “)• 
Some remains of the ancient building 
are thought to have been discovered 
at MavTQ’DhUissii between Alarhrptilo 
Kalamo (Leake, vol. ii. p. 411). 

Prophetic dreams were supposed to 
visit those •who slept in this temple 
on the fleece of a ram which they had 
first offered to the god (Pausan. i. 
xxxiv. ad fin.). Plutarch professes to 
recount the dream which, visited the 
man employed on this occasion. Ho 
thought that he was entering the 
temple when the priest tried to stop 
him, pushed him towards the door, 
and finally, when he would not retire, 
struck him on the head with a stone 
(Yit. Aiistid. c. 19). 
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^Ya^ ; lie bade them elect between the two, and forego either 
one or the other ; so they chose rather to have him for their 
helper. On this account it is unlawful for a Theban to sleep 
in his temple. 

13o. One thing which the Thebans declare to have happened 
at this time is to me very surprising. Mys, the Eiiropian, 
they say, after he had gone about to all the oracles, came at 
last to the sacred precinct of Apollo Ptoiis.® The place itself 
bears the name of Ptdiim; it is in the country of the Thebans, 
and is situate on the mountain side overlooking Lake Copa'is, 
only a very little way from the town called Acraephia. Here 
Mys arrived, and entered the temple, followed by three Theban 
citizens— picked men whom the state had appointed to take 
down whatever answer the god might give. No sooner was 
he entered than the prophet dehvered him an oracle, but in 
a foreign tongue; so that his Theban attendants were as- 
tonished, hearing a strange language when they expected 
Greek, and did not know what to do. Mys, however, the 
Europian, snatched from their hands the tablet which they 
had brought with them, and wrote down wdiat the prophet 
uttered. The reply, he told them, w^as in the Carian dialect. 
After this, Mys departed and returned to Thessaly. 

136. Mardonius, when he had read the answers given by 
the oracles, sent next an envoy to Athens. This was Alex- 
ander, the son of Amyntas, a Macedonian, of whom he made 
choice for two reasons. x\lexander was connected with the 
Persians by family ties ; for Gygaaa, wdio was the daughter of 
Amyntas, and sister to Alexander himself, was married to 


® The temple of Apollo Ptoiis stood 
on the flanks of the mountain (Mount 
Ptouni), from which probably it de- 
riyed its name. Mount Ptoiim was 
the ridge between the eastern part of 
Lake Copa'is and the sea (Strab. is. p. 
599 j Pausan. ix. sxiii. §§ 3, 4). It, 
had three hoigLits (rpLKdprjyoPj Pind. 
ap. Strab. 1. s. c.), which seem to be 
Mounts Paledy HtmUmHy and Bkro- 
jponeri. The temple of Apollo was 


probably on Mount Paled, where the 
monastery of Paled formerly stood 
(Leake, yoL ii. p. 279). The town of 
Acrtephia, or Aorf-eplmia (Theopomp. 
Pr. 241 ; Pausan. 1. s. c.), occupied a 
craggy eminence lower down, and 
nearer Copa'is. It is identified, by 
means of inscriptions, with the exten- 
sive ruins near Kardlutza (Geil, p. 
143 j Leake, ii. p. 302). 
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Bubares/ a Persian, and by Mm bad a son, to wit, Amyntas 
of Asia ; who was named after bis mother’s father, and 
enjoyed the revenues of Alabanda, a large city of Phrj^gia,® 
which had been assigned him by the King. Alexander was 
likewise (and of this too Mardonius w^as well aware), both 
by services which he had rendered, and by formal compact 
of friendship,^ connected with Athens. Mardonius therefore 
thought that, by sending him, he would be most likely to gain 
over the Athenians to the Persian side. He had heard that 
they wm*e a numerous and a warlike people, and he knew that 
the disasters which had befallen the Persians by sea were 
mainly their wrork ; he therefore expected that, if he could 
form alliance with them, he w'ould easily get the mastery of 
the sea (as indeed he would have done, beyond a doubt), 
while by land he believed that he was already greatly supe- 
rior ; and so he thought by this alliance to make sure of over- 
coming the Greeks. Perhaps too the oracles leant this w^ay, 
and counselled him to make Athens his Mend: so that it 
may have been in obedience to them that he sent the embassy. 

137. This Alexander was descended in the seventh degree 
from Perdiccas, who obtained the sovereignty over the Mace- 
donians in the way which I wull now relate.^ Three brothers, 


^ Snpra, v. 21. 

® Alabanda is said above (vii. 195) to 
have belonj^ed to Caria. The limits 
of the two coantries were never very 
strictly defined. For the site, see 
note ‘‘ on the above passage. 

^ The compact here spoken of is 
that of TTpo^Guia, the nature of which 
has been already explained (vide 
Bipwa, vi. 57 , note ^). 

It is likely enough that the The- 
ban and Phocian oracles to which Mys 
obtained access, would have recom- 
mended this course — certainly the 
most judicious that could have been 
pursued. Having inedized so deter- 
minedly, these two nations were now 
deeply interested in the success of the 
Persians. The religious machinery 
brought into play by the Persian 
party in the Greek nation appears 


again (infra, ch. 14d). 

^ This narrative had been promised 
(supra, V. 22). It possesses little his- 
torical interest, since it does not affect 
the nation; and the Argive descent 
even of the Hacedonian kings is open 
to question (see note ad loc. s. cit.). 
There were two mcompatible tradi- 
tions on the subject: one, that fol- 
lowed by Herodotus and Thucydides 
(ii. 99, 100), made Perdiccas fly from 
Argos and found the kingcl oin ; the 
other, which seems to have been cur- 
rent at least as early as Theopompus 
. (Fr. 30), and 'which is given in Euse- 
bius (Ohron. Can. i. ch. 37), Syiicelliis 
(pp. 262, 263), and other writers, re- 
lated that the great-grandfather of 
Perdiccas, Garanus, led an expedition 
from the Peloponnese into Macedonia, 
and there established himself. Ac- 
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descendants of Temenns, fled from Argos to tlie Illyrians; 
their names were Gananes, Aeropus, and Perdiceas. Prom 
Illyria they went across to Upper Macedonia, where they came 
to a certain town called Lehsea.^ There they hired themselves 
out to serve the king in different employs ; one tended the 
horses ; another looked after the cows ; wiiile Perdiceas, who 
w^as the j-oiingest, took charge of the smaller cattle. In those 
early times poverty was not confined to the people : kings 
themselves were poor, and so here it was the king’s wife who 
cooked the victuals.'^ Now, whenever she baked the bread, 
she alwaj^s observed that the loaf of the labouring boy Per- 
diceas swelled to double its natural size. So the queen, find- 
ing this never fail, spoke of it to her husband. Directly that 
it came to his ears, the thought struck him that it was a 
miracle, and boded something of no small moment. He there- 
fore sent for the three labourers, and told them to begone out 
of his dominions. They answm'ed, they had a right to their 
wages ; if he would pay them what wbs due, they were quite 
willing to go.” Now it happened that the sun was shining 
down the chimney into the room where they wm^e; and the 
king, hearing them talk of wages, lost his wits, and said, 

There are the wages which you deserve ; take that — I give 
it you ! ” and pointed, as he spoke, to the sunshine. The two 
elder brothers, Gauanes and Aeropus, stood aghast at the 
reply, and did nothing ; hut the hoy, who had a knife in his 
hand, made a mark with it round the sunshine on the floor 
of the room, and said, ^^0 King ! we accept your payment,” 
Then he received the light of the sim three times into his 
bosom, and so went away; and Ms brothers w\mt with him. 

138. When they were gone, one of those wiio sat by told the 
king wiiat the youngest of the three had done, and hinted that 
he must have had some meaning in accepting the wages given. 


cordin.i^ to tliii? version there -were 
three Temenid kings before Perdiceas 
— Caraniis, Ccenus, and Tyrimmas or 
Thiirimas. 


" No city of this name is mentioned 
by any other writer. 

® Compare Horn. Od. vi. 57; &c. 
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Then the king, when he heard what had happened, was angry, 
and sent horsemen after the youths to slay them. Now there 
is a river in Macedonia to which the descendants of these 
Argives offer sacrifice as their saviour. This stream swelled so 
much, as soon as the sons of Temenus were safe across, that 
the horsemen found it impossible to follow. So the brothers 
escaped into another part of Macedonia, and took up their 
abode near the place called ^^ the Gardens of Midas, son of 
Gordias.”^ In these gardens there are roses which grow of 
themselves, so sweet that no others can come near them, and 
with blossoms that have as many as sixty petals apiece. It 
was here, according to the Macedonians, that Sileniis was 
made a prisoner.^ Above the garden stands a mountain 
called Bermius, which is so cold that none can reach the top. 
Here the brothers made their abode ; ® and from this |)lace by 
degrees they conquered all Macedonia, 


^ This name is connected with the 
tradition which derived the Phrygians I 
of Asia from the Bryges whom the 
Macedonians drove out (supra, vii. 73, 
iiote^^^). The tract known under the 
name lay probably near Berrhcea 
(Leake’s ISf. Greece, vol. iii. p. 447). 

^ The tale went that Midas, one day 
when he was hunting, canght Sileims, 
and forced him to answer a number of 
questions. These, as is natural, are 
variously reported (see Theopomp. 
Fr. 76; Aristot. ap. Plut. vol. ii. p. 
115, D, E. ; Oic. Tusc. i. 48, &c.). 

^ Mount Bermius is undoubtedly 
the range which shuts in the Mace- 
donian maritime plain upon the west, 
extending from the Lydias (Karasmcth) 
to the Haliacmon (Vistntza) (cf. 
Strab. vii- p. 480 ; and Ptolem. Geo- 
graph, iii. 13). Colonel Leake ob- 
serves of the district between the 
upper part of this ridge and the 
marshes which occupy a great portion 
of the plain, that it is “a beautiful 
region, protected on all sides by 
mountains or marshes, at a secure but 
not inconvenient distance from the 
sea; gifted wdtli three magnificent 
positions for cities or fortresses in 


Verria (Berrhoea), Kidusta, and Vod~ 
liend; blessed with every variety of 
elevation and aspect, of mountain, 
wood, fertile plain, running water, 
and lake,” and therefoi’e “ admimbly 
adapted to be the nursery of the giant 
monarchy of Macedonia, where its 
wealth and power might thrive and 
increase, until the time came for the 
augmentation of its territory on every 
side” (1^. Greece, iii. p. 446), 

It seems true to say tlmt this was 
the earliest seat of the Macedonian 
kingdom of the (so-called) Temenidm. 
Herodotus properly distinguishes be- 
tween the “ upper Macedonia ” bor- 
dering upon Illyria, to which the 
fugitives first came, and the “lower 
Macedonia” about Mount Bermius. 
The former was the country of the 
Lycestian and Eleimiot Macedonians, 
which lay west of the Temenid king- 
dom, and was not reduced to subjec- 
tion by the Temenid kings till later than 
the time of Perdiccas, the son of Alex- 
ander (Thuc. ii. 99, iv. 83, &c.). The 
latter was the tract described abo's'e : 
its chief towns were iBgm or Edessa, 
and Pella*— the one (Edessa) situated 
at the point where the valley of the 
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139. From the Perdiccas of whom we have here spoken, 
Alexander was descended in the following way: — Alexander 
was the son of Amyntas, Amyntas of Alcetas; the father of 
Aleetas was Aeropus ; of Aeropns, Philip ; of Philip, Arggeus ; 
of Argseus, Perdiccas, the first sovereign.’ Such was the 
descent of Alexander. 

140. (§ 1.) When Alexander reached Athens as the ambas- 
sador of Mardonius, he spoke as follows 

“0 men of Athens, these be the words of Mardonius. 


Lydias opens out upon tlie plain, the 
position of the modern Yodhenoj 
(Leake, hi. 272), a most magnifi- 
cent site (Lear’s Journal of a Tour in 
Albania, <Src., p. 38) ,* tbe other lying 
in the plain itself, on the borders of 
the great Lydias lake, near the spot 
now occupied by Jamiitza (Lear, p. 30; 
Leake, hi. j). 270). Edessa has better 
claims than even Berrhoea to be con- 
sidered the original seat of empire, 
since there was the burial-place of the 
kings, even in later times, after Pella 
became the capital (Diod. Sic. six. 
52, xxii. p. 307; Pausan. i. vi. § 3 ; 
Plin. H. N. iv. 10, &c.). Prom the 
tract in question, w'hich extended 
north to Mount Failed and east perhaps 
to the Axius, but which now’here 
reached the sea, being separated fi*om 
it by Bottiasa and Pieria, the Temenid 
kings proceeded on that career of 
conquest, the earlier steps of which 
are related hy Thucydides (ii. 99). 
They first attacked and reduced Pieria 
and Bottiasa, expelling the inhabit- 
ants, who fled eastward (supra, vii. 
112, note ^ and 123, note p. 101). 
Kext they made war on the western 
Pceonians, and took from them the 
low’er valley of the Axius. Beyond 
this river lay Mygdonia, the greater 
part of which they proceeded to con- 
quer. After this their arms were 
turned against the Eordians, a Pseo- 
nian tribe (supra, vii. 185, note ^) 
occupying the upper valley of the 
Lydias, between Mount Bermius and 
the parallel range to the west, the 
district no-w known as ScirigTiioL The 
conquest of Alm(>pia, w’hich seems to 


be the country noiiih of Mount Pei/.': 
(Leake, iii. p. M5), followed. Anthe- 
mus, a towm and district between 
Mygdonia and Chalcldice (supra, v. 
94), w’^as apparently reduced next. 
All these conquests preceded the Per- 
sian invasion (see Muller, Dorians, i. 
App. I. § 16-18). 

Between the Persian and Pelopon- 
nesian w'ars, Crestoncea, Bisaltia, and 
portions of Upper Macedonia were 
reduced. Indeed a sort of hegemony 
seems at this time to have been es- 
tablished by the Temenid kings over 
the entire Macedonian nation, though 
the dift’erent tribes retained their 
monarchs, and w’hen pressed, as in the 
case of Arrhibseus (Thuc. iv.), de- 
fended their gtmsi-independence in 
arms. The further growth of Mace- 
donia was after this checked by in- 
ternal troubles until the time of 
Philip, son of Amyntas. 

This was the accepted genealogy. 
It is found complete in Eusebius 
(Chron. Can. i. ch. xxxvii.) ; with one 
(accidental ?) omission in Syncellus 
(p. 262). These writers pretend to 
give the exact number of years •which 
each king reigned. The result of their 
calculations is to place the accession 
of Perdiccas in the latter part of the 
eighth century B.c. (about b.c. 730). 
Mo dependence, however, can be ifiaced 
on this date, nor can real Macedonian 
history be considered to commence 
any earlier than the reign of Amyntas. 
Even then the chronology is very un- 
certain (see Clinton’s P. H, vol. ii. 
App. ch. 4), 
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The King lias sent a message to me, saving, “All the trespasses 
which the Athenians have committed against me I freely forgive. 
Now then, Mardonius, thus shalt thou act towards them. 
Eestore to them their territory ; and let them choose for them- 
selves whatever land they like besides, and let them dwell 
therein as a free people. Build up likewise all their temples 
which I burned, if on these terms they will consent to enter 
into a league with me,’’ Such are the orders which I have re- 
ceived, and which I must needs obey, unless there be a hindrance 
on your part. And now I say unto you, — why are ye so mad as 
to levy war against the King, whom ye cannot possibly over- 
come, or even resist for ever ? Ye have seen the multitude 
and the bravery of the host of Xerxes ; ye know also how large 
a powm‘ remains with me in your land ; suppose then ye should 
get the better of us, and defeat this army— a thing whereof ye 
will not, if ye be wise, entertain the least hope — ^what follows 
even then but a contest with a still greater force ? Do not, 
because you wnuld fain match yourselves with the King, con- 
sent to lose your country and live in constant danger of your 
lives. Kather agree to make peace ; which ye can now do 
without any tarnish to your honour, since the King invites 
you to it. Continue free, and make an alliance with us, with- 
out fraud or deceit.’ 

(§ 2.) “These are the words, 0 Athenians! which Mardo- 
nius has bid me speak to jou. For my own part, I w^ill 
nothing of the good will I bear your nation, since ye have not 
iioW' for the first time to become acquainted with it,^ But I 
will add my intreaties also, and beseech you to give ear to 
M^trdonius ; for I see clearly that it is impossible for jmi to go 
on for ever contending against Xerxes. If that had appeared 
to me possible, I would not now have come hither the bearer of 
such a message. But the King’s power surpasses that of man, 
and his arm reaches far. If then ye do not hasten to con- 
clude a peace, wdien such fair terms are offered you, I tremble 


Supra, vii. 173. 
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to think of what yon -will haye to endure — yon, who of all the 
allies lie most directly in the path of danger, whose land will 
always he the chief battle-gronnd of the contending powers, 
and who will therefore constantly have to snffer alone. 
Hearken then, I pray yon, to Mardonins ! Surely it is no small 
matter that the Great King chooses yon out from all the rest 
of the Greeks, to offer you forgiveness of the wrongs yon have 
done him, and to propose himself as your friend and ally ! ” 

141. Such were the words of Alexander. Now the Lacedse- 
monians, when tidings reached them that Alexander was gone 
to Athens to bring about a league between the Athenians and 
the barbarians, and when at the same time the}' called to 
mind the prophecies which declared that the Dorian race 
should one day be driven from the Peloponiiese by the Medes 
and the Athenians,® were exceedingly afraid lest the Athenians 
might consent to the alliance with Persia. They therefore 
lost no time in sending envoys to Athens ; and it so happened 
that these envoys W’-ere given their audience at the same time 
with Alexander : for the Athenians had w^aited and made 
delays, because they felt sure that the LacedsBmonians wmiild 
hear that an ambassador was come to them fr'om the Persians, 
and as soon as they heard it would with all speed send an 
embassy. They contrived matters therefore of set purpose, so 
that the Lacedasmoiiians might hear them deliver their senti- 
ments on the occasion. 

142. As soon as Alexander had finished speaking, the 
ambassadors from Sparta took the word and said, — 

We are sent here by the Lacedgemonians to entreat of you 
that ye will not do a new thing in Greece, nor agree to the 
terms which are offered you by the Barbarian. Such 
conduct on the part of any of the Greeks were alike unjust 
and dishonourable ; but in you ’twould be w^orse than in others, 


^ Mr, Grote remarks that these pro- 
phecies mast have been recently 
coined, since “ at no other point of 
time could the espnlsion of all the 
Dorians from Peloponnesus, by united 


Persians and Athenians, have been 
even dreamt of” (Hist, of Greece, 
vol. V. p. 200, note -). The facility 
with which prophecies were forged 
appears from Book vii, ch. 6. 
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for divers reasons. ’Tvras by you that this var was kindled 
at the first among ns — our wishes were in no way considered ; 
the contest began by your seeking to extend your empire “ 
— now the fate of Greece is involved in it. Besides, it were 
surely an intolerable thing that the Athenians, who have 
always hitherto been known, as a nation to which many men 
ow'ed their freedom, should now become the means of bringing 
all other Greeks into slavery. We feel, however, for the heavy 
calamities which press on you — the loss of your harvest these 
two years, ^ and the ruin in which yom’ homes have lain for 
so long a time. We offer you, therefore, on the part of the 
Laeedfemonians and the allies, sustenance for your women 
and for the unwarlike portion of your households, so long as 
the w'ar endures. Be ye not seduced by Alexander the Mace- 
donian, who softens down the rough words of Mardonius. He 
does as is natimal for him to do — a tyrant himself, he helps 
forward a tyrant’s cause.^ But ye, Athenians, should do 
differently, at least if ye be truly wise ; for ye should know 
that with barbarians there is neither faith nor truth.” 


If this reading is sound, we must 
regard Herodotus as guilty of an ana- 
chronism ill throwing back to the time 
of the Ionian iiivSiiiTection the notion 
of an Athenian liegemonv. This would 
be carelessness, not ignorance, on Ms 
part ; .i*or he was well aware at what 
time the Athenian empire really com- 
menced (supra, cli. 3, ad hii.). A 
similar incorrectness appears in the 
next sentence. It could not possibly 
have been said in the year e.c. 479, 
that “many men owed their freedom” 
to the Athenians. Dp to this time 
they had never taken any part in 
liberating any nation. But Herodotus 
transfers to the time of the Persian 
%var what nriglit have been said with. 
some tviitli of the Athenians of Ms 
own day. This error lends some coun- 
tenance to the former : otherwise I 
should be iiu* lined to adopt the read- 
ing of Scluefer, which Bekker and 
Schweighauser follow 
apxvs) , and translate wdth Lange ; — 

yOL. lY. 


“ The contest was begun in defence of 
your territory.” 

^ It would seem that the exhorta- 
of Themistocles (sujira, ch. 109) after 
Salamis — “ Let each now repair his 
own house, and sow his land dili- 
gently '' — had been disregarded, or had 
come, too late. The seed-corn .had not 
been got in, and so the harvest of 479 
was lost, as well as that of 4S0 (see 
Grote, vol. v. p. 202, note ^). 

- Alexander was not a tyrant (rvpav- 
vos) in any i:>roper acceptation of the 
word. Ho had not acquired his power 
uncon stitutionalljq neither did he ex- 
ercise it cruelly. He was a king (^acri^ 
keus) as trnly as Xerxes or Leonidas ; 
and so other Greek writers name 
the various raonarebs of his house 
(Thucyd. i. 56, ii. 100; Pint. Gim. c. 
14 ; Xen. Hell. v. ii. § 12, &c,) ; but 
the Lacedminonians are made, vrith 
dj'amatic propriety, to use, in their 
eagerness to disparage, a term not 
strictly applicable. 
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143. Thns spake the envoys. After whicli the Athenians 
returned this answer to Alexander 

We know, as well as thou dost, that the power of the Mede 
is many times greater than our own : we did not need to have 
that cast in our teeth. Nevertheless, we cling so to freedom 
that we shall offer what resistance we may. Seek not to per- 
suade us into making terms with the barbarian — say what 
thou wilt, thou vilt never gain our assent. Eetiini rather 
at once, and tell Mardonius that our answer to him is this : — 
' So long as the sun keeps his inesent course, we will never 
join alliance with Xerxes. Nay, we shall oppose him un- 
ceasingly, trusting in the aid of those gods and heroes whom 
he has lightly esteemed, whose houses and whose images he 
has burnt with fire.’ And come not thou again to us with 
words like these ; nor, thinking to do us a service, persuade 
us to unholy actions. Thou art the guest and friend of our 
nation — we would not that thou shouldst receive hurt at our 
hands.” 

144. Such was the answer which the Athenians gave to 
Alexander. To the Spartan envoys they said, — 

’Twas natural no doubt that the Laeedgemonians should 
be afraid we might make terms with the Barbarian; but 
nevertheless ’twas a base fear in men who knew so well of 
what temper and spirit ^ye are. Not all the gold that the 
whole earth contains — not the fairest and most fertile of all 
lands — would bribe us to take part with the Medes and help 
them to enslave our countrymen. Even could w^e an.yliow’ 
have brought ourselves to such a thing, there are many very 
powxu-ful motives wdiich wnuld now’' make it impossible. The 
first and chief of these is the burning and destruction of our 
temples and the images of our gods, -wdiich forces us to make 
no terms with their destroyer, but rather to pursue him 
with our resentment to the uttermost. Again, there is our 
common brotherhood with the Greeks : oiir common language. 


Bltitarcli makes Aristides the was appointed to deliver the reply by 
speaker on this occasion, and says he a ptibiic decree (Vit. Ai’istid. c. 10). 
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the alta^rs and the sacrifices of which we all partake, the 
common character which we hear — did the Athenians betray 
all these, of a truth it would not be 'well. Know then now, if 
ye have not known it before, that while one Athenian remains 
alive, we will never join alliance with Xerxes. We thank you, 
however, for your forethought on our behalf, and for your 
wish to give our families sustenance, now that ruin has fallen 
on us — ^the kindness is complete on your part ; but for our- 
selves, we will endure as we may, and not be burdensome to 
you. Such then is our resolve. Be it your care with all 
speed to lead out your troops ; for if we surmise aright, the 
Barbarian will not wait long ere he invade our territory, but 
will set out so soon as he learns our answer to be, that we will 
do none of those things which he requires of us. Now then is 
the time for us, before he enters Attica, to go forth ourselves 
into Boeotia, and give him battle.’’ 

When the Athenians had thus spoken, the ambassadors 
from Sparta departed, and returned back to their own country. 
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1. MAPiBONirs, when Alexander upon his return made known 
to him the answer of the Athenians, forthwith broke up from 
Thessaly,^ and led his army with all speed against Athens ; 
forcing the several nations through whose land he passed 
to furnish him with additional troops.^ The chief men of 
Thessaly, far from repenting of the part which they had taken 
in the war hitherto, urged on the Persians to the attack more 
earnestly than ever. Thorax of Larissa^ in particular, who 
had helped to escort Xerxes on his flight to Asia, now^ openly 
encouraged Mardoiiiiis in his march upon Greece. 

2. When the army reached Boeotia, the Thebans sought to 
induce Mardoiiiiis to make a halt : He would not,’^ they told 


^ Marcloniiis wintered his army in 
Thessaly and Macedonia (supra, viii. 
126), The difficulty of procuring sup- 
plies, after the exhaustion caused by 
the presence of the immense host of 
Xerxes, made it necessary to fall back 
upon those rich and fertile countries, 
the chief granaries of Greece. The 
same cause compelled the wide dis- 
persion of his troops, indicated by 
their occupation of both regions. Per- 
haps it was with a view of facilitating 
the finding of food that Artabazus 
was permitted to winter in the neigh- 
bourhood of Potidaaa and Olynthus 
(viii. 129). It must be borne in mind 


that the loss of the battle of Salamis 
had transfexTed to the Greeks the 
command of the sea, and that no sup- 
plies could any longer be cb:awn from 
Asia Minor, Syria, or Egypt. 

- Diodorus says that the troops 
furnished to Mardonius by the Thra- 
cians, Macedonians, and other allies, 
amounted to 200,000 men (xi. 28). 
Herodotus (infra, oh. 32) guesses the 
entire number of the Greeks who 
fought on the Persian side at 50,000. 

® Thorax was the eldest of the 
Alenadse (infra, ch. 58 ; Pind. Pyth. x. 
100), concerning whom vide supra, vii. 
6, note 
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liim, ^^find anywhere a more conYenient place in wliicli to pitch 
his camp ; and their advice to him was, that he should go no 
further, hut fix himself there, and thence take measures to 
subdue all Greece without striking a blow. If the Greeks, 
who had held together hitherto, still continued united among 
themselves, it would be difficult for the whole world to over- 
come them by force of arms. But if thou wilt do as we 
advise,” they went on to say, thou mayest easily obtain the 
direction of all their counsels. Send presents to the men of 
most weight in the several states, and by so doing thou wilt 
sow division among them. After that, it will be a light task, 
with the help of such as side 'with thee, to bring under all thy 
adversaries.” 

3. Such was the advice of the Thebans : but Mardonius did 
not folio writ. ^ A strong desire of taking Athens a second time 
possessed him, in part arising from his inborn stubbornness, 
in part from a wush to inform the Eing at Sardis, by fire-signals 
along the islands,® that he w^as master of the place. Hownver, 
he did not on his arrival in Attica find the Athenians in their 
country — they had again withdrawn, some to their ships, but 
the greater part to Salamis— and he only gained possession of 
a deserted town. It was ten months after the taking of the 
city hy the King that Mardonius came against it for the second 
time.® . 


^ Later writers said tliat one Artli- 
mius of Zela (in Cappadocia) was sent 
by Mardonins into tlie Peloponnese 
with a large snni of money, for the 
purpose of sowing dissension among 
the GtooIvS (Pint. Them. c. 6; Bern. 
Philipp, iii. p. 121, § 27 ; comp. Diod. 
Sic. si. 28). Demosthenes quotes a 
decree against him, which was in- 
scribed (he says) in the Acropolis. 

On the general subject of fire- 
signals, see note ^ on Book vii. ch. 182. 
It is ctirions that we do not hear of 
their having been used by Xerxes 
himself, who employs messm^ers (viii. 
54, 97-99) to convey intelligence of 
his doings. Mardonins, apparently, 
must himself have organised the tele- 


graphic communication here spoken 
of, which, in that case, can scarcely 
have passed through the Cyclades, 
since, after Salamis, the Greeks were 
masters of the sea. I am inclined to 
believe that the real line of commnni- 
cation passed along the European 
coast to Athos, and thence by Lemnos 
to Asia — the line described in a I’e- 
verse order by ABischylns (Agam. 272- 
290)— who may have taken his idea 
from the fact here noted, which would 
have come in part under his own ob- 
servation. 

® According to Plutarch (Camill c, 
19), the battle of Salamis took place 
on the 20th of the month Boedroinion, 
corresi3onding nearly with our Sep- 
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4 Mardonius, being now in Athens, sent an envoy to 
Salamis, one Muryehides, a Hellespontine Greek, to offer the 
Athenians once more the same terms which had been con- 
veyed to them by Alexander, The reason for his sending a 
second time, though he knew beforehand their unfriendly 
feelings towards him, was, — ^that he hoped, when they saw 
the whole land of Attica conquered and in his power, their 
stubbornness would begin to give way. On this account, 
therefore, he despatched Muryehides to Salamis. 

5 . Now, when Muryehides came before the council, and de- 
livered his message, one of the councillors, named Lycidas, 
gave it as his opinion — “ that the best course would be, to 
admit the proposals brought by Muryehides, and lay them 
before the assembly of the people.” This he stated to be his 
opinion, perhaps because he had been bribed by Mardonius, 
or it may be because that com'se really appeared to him the 
most expedient. However, the Athenians — ^both those in the 
comicil, and those who stood without, when they heard of the 
advice — were full of wrath, and forthwith surrounded Lycidas, 
and stoned him to death.'^ As for Muryehides, the Helles- 
pontine Greek, him they sent away unharmed. Now there 
was a stir in the island about Lycidas, and the Athenian 
women leamt what had happened. Then each exhorted her 
fellow, and one brought another to take part in the deed ; and 
they all flocked of their own accord to the house of Lycidas, 
and stoned to death his wife and his children. 


tember, a date wMcii is borne out by 
the synebronism, apparently intended 
by our autbor(viii. 65), between the 
time of the engagement and that of 
tbe Elousinian mysteries. If this be 
allowed, the taking of Athens by 
Xerxes cannot have been earlier than 
August; which would make the second 
taking by Mardonius fall in the fol- 
lowing June. This seems late in the 
year; but it accords with the time 
indicated, infra, ch. 7,' and also with 
the traditional date for the battle of 
Platsea, tbe 4th of Boedromion (Blnt- 
Axistid. c. 19). To explain the in- 


action of Mardonius through the 
spring, it seems necessary to suppose 
a certain amount of truth in the state- 
ment of Diodorus and others, as to 
his wasting time in eflbrts to win over 
some of the Grecian states by money 
(supra, ch. 8, note ^). 

^ Demosthenes (de Gor. p. 296) tells 
a similar story of one Cyrsilus, who 
was stoned, he says, the year before, 
for advising submission on the ap- 
proach of Xerxes. He is followed by 
Cicero (De Off. iii. 11). I do not see 
why both stories may not be true. 
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6. Tlie circumstances iincler "wMcli the Atlxenians had sought 
refuge in Salamis were the following. So long as any lioi^e 
remained that a Peloponnesian army would come to giye them 
aid, they abode still in Attica ; bnt when it appeared that the 
allies w’ere slack and slow to move, while the invader was 
reported to be pressing forward, and to have already entered 
Boeotia, then they proceeded to remove their goods and chattels 
from the mainland, and themselves again crossed the strait 
to Salamis. At the same time they sent ambassadors to 
Lacedasmon,^ wdio were to reproach the LacedsBmonians for 
having allowed the Barbarian to advance into Attica, in- 
stead of joining them and going out to meet him in Boeotia. 
They were likewise to remind the Lacedaemonians of the offers 
by ^vhicli the Persian had sought to win Athens over to his 
side,^ and to warn them that, if no aid came from Sparta, the 
Athenians must consult for their own safety. 

7. The truth was, the Lacedaemonians were keeping holiday 
at that time ; for it was the feast of the Hyaeinthia,^ and they 
thought nothing of so much moment as to perform the service 
of the god.^ They were also , engaged in building their wall 
across the Isthmus, which was now so far advanced that the 
battlements had begim to be placed upon it. 

When the envoys of the Athenians, accompanied by ambas- 


® According to Pliitarcii, Aristides 
recommended this course, and the 
ambassadors sent were Cimon, Xan- 
thi],>pus, and Myronides (Vit, Aristid. 
c. 10). 

Sui^ra, Yiii. 140, § 1. ^ 

^ The feast of the Hj'acinthia was 
held annnally at Anayclae, on the 
longest day of the Spartan month 
Hecatombeus, corresponding to our 
June and Jnlj. It was manifestly a 
part of the ancient elemental religion 
of the Acha^ans, which had been 
adopted to some extent by the Dorians 
at the time of the conquest, Hyacin- 
, thus, the beautiful youth slain acci- 
dentally hy Apollo, was the chief 
object of the w'orship. He took his 
name from the flower,, which was an 


emblem of death; and the original 
feast seems to have been altogether 
a mournful ceremony, — a lamentation 
over the destruction of the flowers of 
spring by the summer heat, passing 
on to a more general lament over 
death itself. The AmyclEeans at all 
times made a' point of attending the 
feast (Xen. Hell. iv. v. § 11) ; and the 
Spartans themselves are known occa- 
sionally to have returned home from 
a foreign expedition mth the same 
object. (Pausan. iv. xix. § 3.) For 
the details of the celebration, see the 
excellent article in Smith’s Dictionary 
of Antiquities, sub. yoc. Hyacinthia. 

^ See on this point, note^ on Book 
vi. ch. 106. 
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sadors from Megara and PlataBa/^ readied Lacedaemon, they 
came before the Ephors, and spoke as folloiYS — 

''The Athenians have sent us to you to say, — ^the King of 
the Medes olfers to give us back our country, and wishes to 
conclude an alliance with us on fair and equal terms, without 
fraud or deceit. He is willing likewise to bestow on us 
another country besides our own, and bids us choose any land 
that we like. But we, because we reverenced Hellenic Jupiter, 
and thought it a shameful act to betray Greece, instead of con- 
senting to these terms, refused them; notwithstanding that we 
have been WTonged and deserted by the other Greeks, and are 
fully awnre that it is far more for our advantage to make 
peace with the Persian than to prolong the war -with him. 
Still ive shall not, of our own free will, consent to any terms 
of peace. Thus do w^e, in all our dealings with the Greeks, avoid 
what is base and counterfeit ; while contrariwise, ye, who but 
now* w*ere so full of fear lest w*e should make terms with the 
enemy,'^ having learnt of what temper w’^e are, and assured 
yom'selves that w-e shall not jirove traitors to our comitry — 
having brought moreover your w^all across the Isthmus to an 
advanced state — cease altogether to have any care for us. Ye 
covenanted ivith us to go out and meet the Persian in Bceotia ; 
but when the time came, ye w^ere false to your wm*d, and 
looked on while the barbarian host advanced into Attica. At 
this time therefore the Athenians are angered with you ; and 
justly, — for ye have not done what was right. They bid you, 
how*ever, make haste to send forth your army, that we may 
even yet meet Mardonius in Attica. Now that Bceotia is lost 
to us, the best place for the fight within our country, will be 
the plain of Thria.”^ 


Megara and Platasa, as extra-Pelo- 
ponnesian states, were equally in- 
terested with Athens in having the 
advance of Mardonius checked. Me- 
gara was especially concerned, for 
Platsea had been plundered and burnt 
(.uipra, viii. 50), whereas Megara bad 


hitherto escaped ravage (infra, ch. 11). 

4 Supra, viii. 14-2. 

® Supra, viii. 65, note®. The number " 
of the Persians being now so much -re- 
duced, the Greeks are willing to mieot 
them in the ^plains. - ^ ■ 
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8. Tlie Ei>liors, when they had heard this speech^ delayed 
their answer till the morrow ; and when the morrow came, till 
the day following. And thus they acted for ten days, con- 
tinually putting off the ambassadors from one day to the nest. 
Meanwhile the Peloponnesians generally were labouring with 
great zeal at the wall, and the work nearly a]}proached com- 
l)letion. I can give no other reason for the conduct of the 
Lacediiemonians in showing themselves so anxious, at the time 
when Alexander came, that the Athenians should not join the 
Medes, and now being quite careless about it, except that at 
that former time the wall across the Isthmus was not com- 
plete, and they worked at it in great fear of the Persians, 
whereas now the bulwark had been raised, and so they 
imagined that they had no further need of the Athenians. 

9. At last the ambassadors got an answer, and the troops 
marched forth from Sparta, under the following circumstances. 
The last audience had been fixed for the ambassadors, when, 
the very day before it was to be given, a certain Tegean, named 
Chileiis, a man who had more influence at Sparta than any 
other foreigner, learning from the Ephors exactly what the 
Athenians had said, addressed these words to them — The case 
stands thus, 0 ye Ephors ! If the Athenians are not our friends, 
but league, themselves with the barbarians, however strong our 
wall across the Isthmus may be, there will be doors enough, and 
wide enough open too, by wdiich the Persian may gain entrance 
to the Peloponnese.® Grant their request then, before they 
make any fresh resolve, which may bring Greece to ruin.” 

10. Such was the counsel which Chileiis gave : and the 

Ephors, taking the adduce into consideration, determined forth- 
with, without speaking a word to the ambassadors from the 
' ' ‘ ' ’ ' " < - * • ’ ^ Isthmus a body of five thousand 

they sent them forth the same 


g to the Ephors. Probably what moved 
- ' them "v^'as the being reminded that 
3 they must not count too entirely on 
b the self-devotion of the Athenians. 
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niglit, appointing to each. Spartan a retinne of seven Helots,*^ 
and giving the command of the expedition to Paiisanias^ the 
son of Cleomhrotns. The chief power belonged of right at this 
time to Pleistarchns, the son of Leonidas but as he was still 


^ Miiller — tliongh in one place (Do- 
rians, vol. ii. p. 45, note % B. T.) he 
fissames tins proportion of Helots to 
Spartans as the basis of a calculation, 
whereby he would imply that it was 
usual — in another (ib. p. 259) main- 
tains that this was the only time when 
the number attending on each Spartan 
was so great. Of this, however, he 
brings no proof — and the truth seems 
to be that there are no data for de- 
termining the question. In the ab- 
sence of any evidence to the contrary, 
it is most reasonable to suppose the 
proportion to have been the estab- 
lished one (vide supra, vii. 229; viii. 
25). 


® Pleistarchiis could not have been 
more than seven or eight at this time. 
His mother Gorge, who was only eight 
years old in the year b.c. 500 (supra, 
V. 51), is not likely to have married 
till she was twenty ; for the Spartan 
law forbade early marriages (Miiller’s 
Dorians, vol. ii. p. 300) . Pleistarchus 
therefore could not well have been 
born before b.c. 487. He died, ac- 
cording to Diodorus, in B.c. 458 (xiii. 
75), having been full king for a very 
short time (Pansan. iii. v. § 1). The 
family tree of the Agidm, during the 
period embraced by the Histories of 
Herodotus and Thucydides, may be 
thus exhibited : — 


Leo 

Anaxaxdridas 


CLEomsNES Dorieus Leonidas Cleombrotus 

j (married Gorgo) (regent) 

Gorgo, d. _ I 1 

Pleistarchus I 

Pausanias Mcomedes 

(regent) (regent) 


PtEiSTOANAX Cleomenes Aristocles 

1 (regent) 

Pausanias,', 


Anaxnndridas succeeded Leo about 
B.c. 560, and i^eigned probably forty 
years. Cleomenes succeeded him, in 
B.c. 520 or 519. Ho died B.c. 491. 
Dorieus being already dead, Leonidas 
mounted the throne, and reigned 
eleven years, till b.c. 480. On the 
accession of his son, Pleistarchus, in 
that year, Cleombrotus, uncle to 
Pleistarchus, became regent, but, 
dying the same year, was succeeded 
in his office by Pausanias, his son, 
who, though cousin to Pleistarchus, 
was considerably older, since Leonidas 
had married late in life. Pausanias, 
though often called king (infra, ch. 
76 ; Arist. Pol. vii. 13 ; Demosth. c. 
Heser. p. 1378 ; SeboL Arist. Eq. 84, 


&c,), was never more than regent. 
He held the office until his death, 
which was probably in b.c, 467. 
Whether Nicomedes, his brother, now 
became regent, or whether Plcistar- 
chns assumed his full rights, is un- 
certain. All that we know is, that the 
latter did not enjoy 'his sovereignty 
long, bnt died, as stated above, B.c. 
458, and left no issue. Tlie crown 
devolved on Pleistoauax, the 
son of Pausanias, who was a' 
and Hicoraedes now certainly 
regent (Thucyd. i. 107 ; Diod. 

79). In the year b.c. 445, this rej. 
had com© to an endfr-'-^^l^testc' 
was full king 
. Shortly .aftep^" ' 
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a cliilcl, Pausanias, liis consin, -was regent in his room. For 
the father of Pausanias, Cleomhrotiis, the son of Anaxaiidridas, 
no longer lived ; he had died a short time after bringing back 
from the Isthmus the troops tvIio had been employed in build- 
ing the walL^ A prodigy had caused him to bring his army 
home ; for while he was offering sacrifice to know if he should 
march out against the Persian, the sun was suddenly dark- 
ened in mid sky. Pausanias took with him, as joint-leader 
of the army, Emyanas, the son of Dorieus, a member of his 
own family.^ 

11. The army accordingly had marched out from Sparta 
with Pausanias ; while the ambassadors, when day came, 
appeared before the Ephors, knowing nothing of the march of 
the troops, and purposing themselves to leave Sparta forth- 
with, and return each man to his own country. They there- 
fore addressed the Ephors in these words : — Lacedaemonians, 
as you do not stir from home, but keep the Hyaeinthian 
festival, and amuse yourselves, deserting the cause of your 
confederates, the Athenians, whom your behaviour wrongs, 
and who have no other allies, will make such terms with the 
Persians as they shall find jpossible. Now when terms are 
once made, it is plahi that, having become the King’s allies, 
^ve shall march with the barbarians whithersoever they choose 
to lead. Then at length you wull perceive what the conse- 
quences will be to yourselves.” When the envoys had spoken, 


exiled, and remained in banishment 
nineteen years (ib. v. 16). Pausanias, 
Ills son, ^\*as durins: this period re- 
garded as king, while Cleomeiies, his 
brother, was regent (ib. iii. 26). 
Pleistoanax, upon his recall from 
exile (about B.c. 426), appears to have 




pened while the envoys were detained | 
but Mr. Blakesley (note ad loc.) is 
probably right in supxjosing Herodotus 
to speak of what had happened in the 
preceding autumn. 

1 1 cannot suppose, with Mr. Clinton 
(E. H. vol. ii. p. 255) and Mr. Blakes- 
ley (note‘^^ on book ix.), that the 
Dorieus here mentioned is Dorieus the 
elder brother of Leonidas and Oleom- 
brotus. Had that Dorieus left a son 
behind him at Sparta, he would un- 
doubtedly have succeeded to the 
throne on the death of Oleomenes. 
And the words of Herodotus imply a 
more distant relative. 
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tlie'Ejiliors declared to them witli an oath: — ‘^Our troops 
must be at Oresteum ^ by this time, on their march against 
the strangers.’" (The Spartans say strangers” for '' barba- 
rians.”) At this the ambassadors, quite ignorant of what had 
happened, questioned them concerning their meaning; and 
when, by much questioning, they had discovered the truth, 
they were greatly astonished thereat, and forthwith set off, 
at their best speed, to overtake the Spartan army. At the 
same lime a body of five thousand Lacedaemonian Periceci,^ 
all picked men and fully armed, set forth from Sparta, in the 
company of the ambassadors. 

12. So these troops marched in haste towards the Isthmus. 
Meanwhile the Argives, who had promised Mardonius that 
they wnuld stop the Spartans from crossing their borders, as 
soon as they learnt that Pausanias with his army had started 
from Sparta, took the swiftest courier they could find, and sent 
him off to Attica. The message which he delivered, on his 
arrival at xithens, wbs the following: ''Mardonius,” he said, 
" the Argives have sent me to tell thee that the Lacedsemonian 


2 Oresteum, or OrestasiuBi, was a 
small town in the district of Arcadia 
called Mmnalia (Thucyd. v. 64 ; 
Pausan. Tin. xxvii. § 3). It did not 
lie on the direct route from Sparta to 
tbe Isthmus, but a little to the left, on 
the road from Lycosura to Tegea. 
The direct road to the Isthmus passed 
through Tegea. It is not easy to 
understand why the divergence was 
made on this occasion, unless it were 
to receive the contingent of the Le- 
preatis. , 

Col. Leake believes Oresteum to 
have occupied the summit of Mount 
Tsiimhar4f on the eastern side of the 
great plain of Megalopolis (Morea, voL 
ii. p. 318). Various accounts are given 
of the origin of the term (Pausan. 
vni, iii. § 1 ; Eurip. Orest. 1645 5 
Pliereoyd. Pr. 97 ; Steph. Byz. ad voc. 
’OpeVrai) ; but I find no mention of 
the temple of Orestes which Bahr 
(ad loc.) supposes to have given name 
to the j)lace. The temple which did 


exist at the place was one of Artemis 
(Pausan. viii. xliv. § 2 ; Pherecyd. 
1 . s. c.). 

3 Supra, vi. 58, note ® 5 and comj). 
App. to Book V. Essay i. p. 332. The 
entire force which v%>arta Ihrnished 
on this occasion amounted, according 
to our author, to 50,000 men. Of 
these, 5000 were actual Spartans, an 
unexampled number. As the entire 
body of adult citizens certainly did 
not exceed, and probably fell short of 
8000 (supra, vii. 234), the levy may 
be regarded as an instance of the pro- 
portion of two-thirds of the whole 
effective strength, which we know to 
have been required of the subject 
allies in some cases (Thiicy(L-?\* W‘'- 
To these were added 5000 Lj?' 
nians, each with a single • 
helot (infra, ch. 29), and 35, . 
in attendance upon tkf? 5000 
Sparta never ma-h ~ effort 
comparable tak 
afterwards.,-’'' 
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youth are gone forth from their city, and that the Argives are 
too weak to hinder them. Take good heed therefore to thyself 
at this time.’’ After thus speaking, without a word more, he 
returned home. 


13. When Mardonius learnt that the Spartans were on their 
march, he no longer eared to remain in Attica. Hitherto he 
had kejit quiet, wishing to see what the Athenians would do, 
and had neither raTaged their territory, nor done it any the 
least harm; for till noiv he had cherished the hope that the 
Athenians would come to terms with him. As however he 
found that his persuasions were of no avail, and as their whole 
policy was now clear to him, he determined to withdraiv from 
Attica before Pausanias with his army reached the Isthmus; 
first, however, he resolved to burn Athens, and to cast down 
and level -with the ground whatever remained standing of the 
walls, temples, and other buildings.^ His reason for retreating 
was, that Attica was not a country where horse could act with 
advantage ; and further, that if he suffered defeat in a battle, 
no way of escape was opened to him, except through defiles,*'^ 
where a handful of troops might stop all his army. So he 
determined to withdraw to Thebes, and give the Grreeks battle 
in the neighbourhood of a friendly city, and on ground w^ell 
suited for cavaky. 


Col. Leake remarks that this state- 
ment seems to be beyond tbe tiiitb. 
“Experience,” be observes, “shows 
that an invader, in the temporary pos- 
session of an enemy’s capital, seldom 
has the j)ower and leisure for destruc- 
tion equal to his will; and that the 
total annihilation of massy buildings 
constructed of stone, is a work of 
great difficulty” (Athens, p, 12). 
And the mention of certain “ancient” 


route from Athens to Thebes, which 
ran by Phyle, over Mount Parnes- 
Another, west of this, connected 
Athens with Platma, qmssing over 
Githoeron by way of Eleutherm! Both 
these are rugged mountain passes, 
presenting great difficulties to the 
march of an army (GeU’s Greece, p. 
52,^ and pp. 108, 109). The third, 
which Mardonius now followed, led 
from Athens into the Tanagrma by 
the fortress of Deceleia, cro.ssiiig the 
low ridge which joins Parnes to Pen- 
telicus. This is comparatively an easy 
route (Gell, pp. 6(5, (57). The .strength 
of the boundary line between Attica 
and Boeotia is noticed by Xenophon, 
who had a good military eye (Mem. 
III. V. § 25). 
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14. After he had quitted Attica, and was already upon his 
march, news reached him that a body of a thousand Lacede- 
monians, distinct from the army of Pausanias, and sent on 
in advance,^ had arrixed in the Megarid. When he heard 
it, wishing, if possible, to destroy this detachment first, Mar- 
donius considered with himself how he might compass their 
ruin. With a sudden change of march he made for Megara, 
while the horse, pushing on in adyance, entered and rayaged 
the Megarid. (Here was the furthest point in Europe 
towards the setting sun to which this Persian army ever 
penetrated.) 

15. After this, Mardonius receiyed another message, whereby 
he learnt that the forces of the Greeks were coUected together 
at the Isthmus ; which tidings caused him to draw back, and 
leave Attica by the way of Deceleia.*^ The Bceotarclis had 
sent for some of the neighbours of the ilsopiaiis ; ® and these 
persons served as guides to the army, and led them first to 
Sphendale,^ and from thence to Tanagra,^ where Mardonius 
rested a night; after which, upon the morrow, he bent his 


^ I have here followed not Gais- 
f Orel’s text, but the conjecture of 
Schweighauser (jrpodpoiJLoy for TrpoS- 
pojuos), which is approved by Scott and 
Liddell (ad voc,), by Bekker, and by 
Mr. Blakesley. 

There can be little doubt that 
Deceleia was at or near the modern 
Tatoy, which is on the direct route 
from Athens to Oropus, at about the 
distance from Athens mentioned by 
Thucydides (vii. 19), and ^Svhere 
there" is a peaked height which is a 
conspicuous object from the ■ Acro- 
polis)’ (Leake’s Demi, p. 18. Com- 
pare Thucyd. iirKpavh pLexpL vijs rcov 
*ABymio}y 'sroXeoos,) 

s On the Bceotarclis, or chief magis- 
trates of the Boeotians, see Hermann’s 
Pol. Antiq. of Greece, § 179. 

The Asox-uans are the inhabitants 
of the rich valley of the As 6 pus, which 
lay immediately beyond the Attic 
frontier, running parallel with the 
chains of Cithmron and Paines. 


^ The site of Sphendale has to be de- 
termined from this passage, on which 
no light is thrown by the only other 
notices of the xdaoe that occur, those 
namely in Stephen and Hesychius, 
Col. Leake’s grounds for placing it at 
IMalcdsa, though not establisliing the 
Xioint, make it highly probable (Demi 
of Attica, pp. 123, 

" Tanagra wa,s situated on the left 
or northern bank of the As<:>pus, near 
its junction with a small stream which 
descends from the ■flanks of Mount 
Soro, The site is sufliciently identi- 
fied by the remains of ancient build- 
ings at a xflace now called Grim-ddlia^ 
and by au inscription in a noighboiir- 
ing church (Leake’s Xortlierr ■ ' ' 

voi. ii, pp. 455-157). IV- 
cording to some, was the y 
Grsea by ' Homer ( 11 . iv 
^a’os^. IX, XX, § 

■'fVoc. Tdpteypa 5 §4^'”" 
modem naiDix’ 
trace of 
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BANQtFET OF ATTAGINUS. 


course to Scolus,^ wMch brouglit Hm into tlie territory of the 
Thebans. And now, although the Thebans had espoused the 
cause of the Medes, yet Mardonins cut down all the trees in 
4hese parts; not however from any enmity towards the The- 
bans, but on account of his own urgent needs ; for he wanted a 
rampart' to protect his army from attack, and ' he, likewise 
desired to have. a place of refuge, whither his troopS' might flee, 
in case the battle should go contrary to his wishes. His army 
at this time lay on the Asopus, and stretched from Erytliras, 
along by Hysise,^ to the territory of the Plat^ans, The wall 
however -was not made to extend so far, but formed a square of 
about ten furlongs each way. 

While the barbarians were emjiloyed in this work, a certain 
citizen of Thebes, Attaginus by name, the son of Phrynon, 
having made great preparations, gave a banquet, and invited 
Mardonins thereto, together with fifty of the noblest Persians. 
Now^ the banquet w’-as held at Thebes ; and all the guests who 
■\vere invited came to it. 

16. What follows was recounted to me by Thersander, a 
native of Orchomenus,^ a man of the first rank in that city. 
Thersander told me, that he was himself among those invited 
to the feast, and that besides the Persians fifty Thebans w-ere 
asked ; ^ and the two nations w-ere not arranged sejiarately, hut 


2 vScoliis became a place of some im- 
portance in tlie wars between Sparta 
and Thebes (Xen. Hell. v. iv. § 49 ; 
Ages. ii. § 22). It lay on the south 
bank of the Asopus, under Mount 
Oitlnermi, at a point about five miles 
to the right of the direct route from 
riatma to I’liebes (see Pausan. ix. iv. 

c Q . Qfvolt TV nQfiV ^•oalrp, 

.0 


They were both on the south or Pla- 
tman side of the Asopus, near the 
base of Mount Cithmron. Hysim, as 
: is plain from this passage among 
others, was the more western of the 
two, lying between Platma and Ery- 
,^thr 00 . Gol. Leake fonnd some fcolei- 
ably cxtensiTe remains between Krki- 
IcvJH and which seemed en- 

titled to be considered the ruins of 
Hysim, and some slight traces beyond 
the latter place, near Kaf-ala, which 
might be those of Ery three (X. Greece, 
vol. ii. pp. 327-329). 

® Vide supra, viii. 3 k 
By Thebans we must understand 
here Boeotians, since Thersander was 
one of the lifty. There scarcely seem 
to bo suSeient grounds for katiug 
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a Persian and a Theban were set side by side upon each conch. 
After the feast was ended, and the drinking had begun, the 
Persian who shared Thersander’s couch addressed him in the 
Greek tongue, and inquired of him, from what city he came. 
He answered, that he was of Orchomenus ; whereupon the 
other said — 

“ Since thou hast eaten with me at one table, and poured 
libation from one cup, I -would fain leaye with thee a memorial 
of the belief I hold — ^the rather that thou mayest have timely 
warning thyself, and so be able to proYide for thy own safety. 
Seest thou these Persians here feasting, and the army which 


we left encamped yonder by the river- side? Yet a little while, 
and of all this number thou wilt behold but a few surviving ! ” 

As he spake, the Persian let fall a "flood of tears ; -vdiereon 
Thersander, who was astonished at his words, replied — '^Surely 
thou shouldest say all this to Marclonius, and the Persians 
who are nest him in honour — but the other rejoined — Dear 
friend, it is not possible for man to avert that which God has 
decreed shall happen. No one believes \varmngs, .however true. 
Many of us Persians know our danger, but we are constrained 
by necessity to do as our. leader bids us. Verily Tis the sorest 
of all human ills, to abound in knowledge and yet have no 
power over action.’’ All this I heard myself from Thersander 
the Orchomenian,; who told me further, that he mentioned 
what had happened to divers persons, before the battle was 
fought at Plat^a. 

17. When Mardonius formerly held his camp in Bcnotia, all 
the Greeks of those parts who w'ere friendly to the Medes sent 
troops to join his army, and these troops accompanied him in 
his attack upon Athens. The Phocians alo3ie abstained, and 
took no part in the invasion ; for, though they had espoused the 
Median cause warmly, it was very much against then " 
only because they -were compelled so to do.'^ How^ey' 


that the cormection between Thebes 
and Orchomenus was at this time 
especially intimate (see Grote, vol, t. 
p. 213, note ^ ; and compare Herod, y. 


79, where the 
mentioned 
o£ Thebes) . 

, ^ Supray' 

■ ■ 


Chap. 16-18. H^IAEBONIUS’ TBEATMENT OF TPIE PHOCIAXS. 3 85 

days after tlie arriyal of the Persian army at Thehes, a tliotisand 
of their heayy-armed soldiers came up/ iiiider the, command 
of Harmocydes, one of their most distinguished citizens, No 
^ sooner had these troops reached Thebes, than some horsemen 

came to them from Mardonius, with orders that they should 
take up a position upon the plain, away from the rest of the 
. army. The Phocians did so, and forthmth the entire Persian 

I cavalry drew nigh to them : whereupon there went a rumour 

i through the whole of the Greek force encamped with the 

Medes,^ that Mardonius was about to destroy the Phocians 
with missiles. The same conviction ran through the Phocian 
troops themselves ; and Harmocj^des, their leader, addressed 
them thus with words of encouragement — ''Phocians,’’ said 
he, " ’tis plain that these men have resolved beforehand to take 
our lives, because of the accusations of the Thessalians, as 
I imagine. Now, then, is the time for you all to show your- 
selves brave men. ’Tis better to die fighting and defending 
our lives, than tamely to allow them to slay us in this shame- 
ful fashion. Let them learn that they are barbarians, and 
that the men whose death they have plotted are Greeks ! ” 
18. Thus spake Harmocydes; and the Persian horse, 

' having encircled the Phocians, charged towards them, as if 

! about to deal out death, with bows bent, and arrows ready to 

be let fly ; nay, here and there some did even discharge their 
weapons. But the Phocians stood firm, keeping close one to 
another, and serrying their ranks as much as possible : where- 
upon the horse suddenly wheeled round, and rode off. I 
cannot say with certainty whether they came, at the prayer of 
the Thessalians, to destroy the Phocians, hut seeing them pre- 
"» i - ^tiiAiv defence, and fearing to suffer damage at 

beat a retreat, having orders from 
ther his sole intent was to try the 

11 ® On the subject of tlie cpy^jurj, or 

it supernatural rumour of the Greeks, 
IS see Mr. Grote’s excellent note (Hist. 
3r of Greece, voL v. pp. 260-262). 

, 
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temper of the Phocians, and see wlietlier they had any courage 
or no, Howeyer this may have heen^ when the horsemen 
retired, Mardonins sent a herald to the Phocians, saying — 
*^Fear not, Phocians — ^ye haye shown yonrselyes yaliant men 
— much unlike the report I had heard of yon. Now therefore 
be forward in the coming war. Ye will not readily outdo 
either the King or myself in seryices.’’ Thus ended the affair 
of the Phocians. 

19. The Lacedaemonians, when they reached the Isthmus, 
pitched their camp there ; and the other Peloponnesians who 
had embraced the good side, hearing or else seeing that they 
were upon the march, thought it not right to remain behind 
when the Spartans were going forth to the war. So the Pelo- 
pomiesians went out in one body from the Isthmus, the 
victims being favourable for setting forth ; and marched as far 
as Eleusis, where again they offered sacrifices, and, finding the 
omens still encomraging, advanced further. At Eleusis they 
were joined by the Athenians,^^ who had come across from 
Salamis, and now accompanied the main army. On reaching 
Erythras^ in Bceotia, they learnt that the barbarians were 
encamped upon the Asopus ; wherefore they themselves, after 
considering how they should act, disposed their forces opposite 
to the enemy upon the slopes of Mount CithaBron. 

20, Mardonins, when he saw that the Greeks would not come 
down into the plain, sent all his cavalry, under Masistius (or 


This is enough to disprove the 
story told by Diodorus (xi. 29) of the 
oath taken by all the confederates 
before leaving the Isthmus. The oath 
itself, as recorded both by this his- 
torian, and, with ti'ifling variations, 
by the orator Lycurgus (adv. Leocr. p. 
389, ed. Baiter), is such as only the 
Athenians could have framed, and 
they were never at the Isthmus. 
Lycurgus, indeed, who represents the 
oath as taken at Platma, avoids this 
eiTor. But the whole story seems to 
have been a pure fiction, as Theopom- 
pus remarked (Fr. 167). The terms 


of the pretended vow were never ob- 
served ; for though some temples, in 
Attica and elsewhere (Pausan. i. i. 

§ 4; s. xxxiv. § 2), which the Persians 
had burnt, were not rebuilt, yet the 
great majority seem to have been re- 
stored immediately that the war wa^,, 
over (vide supra, viii. 55; y ' 
Leake’s Athens, p. 12, and p 
^ Supra, ch. 15. The G- 
marched by the route 
through CEnoe " 

taea, over Mount 

Ls.'o.). / 


Chap. 18-22. ATTACKED BY THE PEESIAK HORSE. 387 

Macistiiis,^ as the Greeks call him), to attack them where they 
were. Now Masistius was a man of much repute among the 
Persians, and rode a Nissean charger with a golden Mt,^ and 
otherwise magnificently caparisoned. So the horse adYanced 
: against the Greeks, and made attacks upon them in diYisions, 

I doing them great damage at each charge, and insulting them 

1 by calling them women. 

21. It chanced that the Megarians were drawn np in the 
j)Osition most open to attack, and where the gromid offered the 
best approach to the cayalry. Pmding themselYes therefore 

! hard pressed by the assaults upon their ranks, they sent a 

herald to the Greek leaders, who came and said to them, ''This 
is the message of the Megarians — ^We cannot, brothers-in-arms, 
continue to resist the Persian horse in that post which we 
haYe occupied from the first, if we are left without succours. 
Hitherto, although hard j)ressed, we haYe held out against 
them firmly and courageously. Now, however, if you do not 
send others to take our place, wh warn you that we shall quit 
our post.” Such were the words of the herald. Pausanias, 

I when he heard them, inquired among his troops if there 

i were any who would volunteer to take the post, and so relieve 

the Megarians. Of the rest none were willing to go, where- 
upon the Athenians offered themselves ; and a body of picked 
men, three hundred in number, commanded by Olympiodorus, 
the son of Lampo, undertook the service. 

22. Selecting, to accompany them, the whole body of archers, 
these men relieved the Megarians,^ and occupied a post which 

rians/’ instead of taking fheir place;; 
but Herodotus , ;seenis ■ ..to , .mean more .'. 
than tMs. If it be asked, Row Blionld 
300 Atlienians suffice to replace 3000 
■Megarians, .tke answer is..tliat^tlie'.300'''' 
Atbenian hoplites were accompanied 
'by': periiaps. 3000' archers. The.Athe-.; 
nians saw that .the service ■ was one 
for light-armed troops, and so sent oil 
their bowmen {ro h s To^oVas), with 
just sufficient hoplites to serve them 
as a nucleus and protection. 
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all the other Greeks collected at Erythrs had shrunk from 
holding. ' After the struggle had continued for a while^ it came 
to an end on this -wise. As the barbarians continued charging 
in diyisions, the horse of Masistius, -which was in front of the 
others, received an arrow in his flank, the pain of which 
caused hiru to rear and throw his rider. Immediately the 
Athenians rushed upon Masistius as he lay, caught his horse, 
and when he himself made resistance, slew him. At first, 
however, they were not able to take his life ; for his armour 
hindered them. He had on a breastplate formed of golden 
scales,^ -with a scarlet tunic covering it. Thus the blows, all 
falling upon his breastplate, took no effect,® till one of the 
soldiers, perceiving the reason, drove his weapon into his eye, and 
so slew him. All this took place without any of the other horse- 
men seeing it : they had neither observed their leader fall from 
his horse, nor beheld him slain ; for he fell as they wheeled 
round and prepared for another charge, so that they were quite 
ignorant of what had happened. When, liov;ever, they halted, 
and found that there was no one to marshal their line, Masis- 
tius was missed; and instantly his soldiers, understanding 
what must have befallen him, with loud cheers charged the 
enemy in one mass, hoping to recover the dead body. 

. 23. So w^hen the Athenians savr that, instead of coming up in 
squadrons, the whole mass of the horse -was about to charge 
them at once, they called out to the other troops to make haste 
to their aid. While the rest of the infantry, however, was 
moving to their assistance, the contest waxed fierce about the 
dead body of Masistius. The three hundred, so long as they 
fought by themselves, had greatly the worst of the encounter, 
and were forced to rethe and yield up the body to the enemy ; 
but when the other troops approached, the Persian horse eouli^. 
no longer hold their ground, but fled without carrying/ 


^ Vide vii. 6, and Yiii. 113. Pansa- 
nias tells ns that tlie breastplate of 
Masistius was preserved to bis day in 
the temple of Minerva Polias at Athens, 
together with a scymitar said to be 


that of Mardonins (r. xxvi* 
® Plutarch, with 
tion, clothes ^ 
armour from hf^- 
c. 14). 
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body, liaving incurred in the attempt a furtlier loss of several of 
tlieir nnmber. Tliey therefore retired about two furlongs, and 
consulted with each other what was best to be done. Being 
without a leader, it seemed to them the fittest course to return 
to Mardonius. 

24. When the horse reached the camp, Mardonius and all 
the Persian army made great lamentation for Masistius. They 
shaved off all the hair from their own heads, and cut the manes 
from their war-horses and their sumpter-beasts, while they 
vented their grief in such loud cries that all Boeotia re- 
sounded with the clamour,'^ because they had lost the man who, 
next to Mardonius, was held in the greatest esteem, both by 
the King and by the Persians generally. So the barbarians, 
after their own fashion, paid honours to the dead Masistius. 

25. The Greeks, on the other hand, were greatly emboldened 
by what had happened, seeing that they had not only stood 
their ground against the attacks of the horse, but had even 
compelled them to beat a retreat. They therefore placed the 
dead body of Masistius upon a cart, and paraded it along the 
ranks of the army. Now the body was a sight which well 
deserved to be gazed upon, being remarkable both for 
stature and for beauty ; and it was to stop the soldiers from 
leaving their ranks to look at it, that they resolved to carry it 
round. After this the Greeks determined to quit the high 
ground and go nearer Platsea, as the land there seemed far 
more suitable for an encamj)ment than the country about 


7 Sucli free indulgence of grief is 
cliaracteristic of the Oriental temper, 
and goes far (as Mr. Grote observes, 
vol. V. p. 221) to justify -i3Eschylus 
,in the representations which have 
- much criticised in the Persge. 

us often notes this trait of 
>, (vide supra, iii. 66 ; viii. 

‘ , '"‘Ujlesser degree, iii. 64, and 

^ning, by shaving 
to many na- 
'iiest instance 
. N(i. 20). It 


was universal through Greece (supra, 
ii. 36), and extended to the Thessalians 
and Macedonians (Pint. Vit, Pelop. c. 
34). Q. Curtius notices it as a Persian 
custom (x. V. § 17). The cutting off 
the manes of horses was more rarely 
practised ; but the Thessalians are 
said to have observed the rite in their 
mourningfor Pelopidas, and the Mace- 
donians at the death of Heplimstion 
(Plutarch, 1. s. c.). Euripides makes 
it a practice of the Greeks in very 
early times (Alcest. 429). 
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Erytlirse, particularly because it was better supplied witli water. 
To this place therefore, and more especially to a spring-head 
which was called Gargaphia,^ they considered that it would be 
best for them to remove, after which they might once more 
encamp in their order. So they took their arms, and proceeded 
along the slopes of Cithjeron, past Hysiae, to the territory of the 
Platseans ; and here they drew themselves up, nation by nation, 
close by the fountain Gargaphia, and the sacred precinct of the 
Hero Aiidrocrates,^ partly along some hillocks of no great 
height, and partly upon the level of the plain.^® 

26. Here, in the marshalling of the nations, a fierce battle 
of words arose between the Athenians and the Tegeans, 
both of whom claimed to have one of the wings assigned to 
them. On each side were brought forward the deeds which 
they had done, whether in earlier or in later times ; and first 
the Tegeans urged their claim as follow^s : — 

This post has been always considered our right, and not 
the right of any of the other allies, in all the expeditions which 
have been entered into conjointly by the Peloponnesians, both 
anciently and in later times. Ever since the Heraelidas made 


^ Col. Leake thouglit that he recog- 
nised the fountain Gargaphia in a 
source which feeds a small tributary 
of the Asdpus, lying about half-way 
between Knahuld and JPlatani (N. 
Greece, yol. ii. p. 332). Former tra- 
vellers had endeavoured to identify it 
with the spring called Yergentiani, 
which lies between Krialmld and Pla- 
tfea, and feeds a tributary of the 
Oeroe (Walpole’s Turkey, p. 338 ; 
Clarke’s Travels, vol. iv. p. 83) . Of 
the two positions, Col. Leake’s is cer- 
tainly preferable; but I agree with 
Mr. Grote (Hist, of Greece, vol. v. p. 
222, note), iu thinking that we ought 
scarcely to expect such a feature to be 
recognisable at this distance of time. 

® Thucydides (iii. 24) mentions the 
Her6uin of Androcrates as situated on 
the right of the road leading north- 
ward from Platsea to Thebes, and as 
lying within a mile of the former city. 


Plutarch (Vit. Aristid. c. 11) shows it 
to have been near Argiopius, and to 
have lain just at the foot of the hills. 
It must, therefore, have occupied 
nearly the site which Colonel Leake 
(p. 343} assigns it, and not, as Mr. 
Grote supposes (1. s. c.), a position in 
the plain near the Asdpus. 

I cannot at all agree with Mr. Grote 
that the fountain Gargaphia and the 
sacred precinct of Androcrates mark 
respectively the two extremities of 
the Grecian army. A comparison of 
Plutarch (1. s. c.) and Pausanias 
iv. § 2) with our author will 
Gargaphia, Argiopius, and / 
cinct of Androcrates, wer^ 
near one another, and 
of Cithaeron, near 
of the Greek line^ 

The plan ^ 
will throw 
of position/ 
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It was then that the right became ours, and this was the way 
in which we gained it : — ^When, in company with the AchaBans 
and lonians who then dwelt in the Peioponnese,^ we marched 
out to the Isthmus, and pitched our camp over against the 
invaders, then the tale goes that Hyllus made proclamation, 
saying — ' It needs not to imperil two armies in a general battle ; 
rather let one be chosen from the Peloponnesian ranks, whom- 
soever they deem the bravest, and let him engage with me in 
single combat, on such terms as shall be agreed upon.’ The 
saying pleased the Peloponnesians, and oaths were sworn to 
the effect following : — ' If Hyllus conquer the Peloponnesian 
champion, the Heraclidse shall return to their inheritance ; if, 
on the other hand, he be conquered, the Heraclidge shall with- 
draw, lead back their army, and engage for the nest hundred 
years to make no further endeavours to force their return.’ 
Hereupon Echemus, the son of Aeropus and grandson of 
Phegeus,^ who was our leader and king, offered himself, and 
was preferred before aU his brothers-in-arms as champion, en- 
gaged in single combat with Hyllus, and slew him upon the 
spot. For this exploit we were rewarded by the Peloponne- 
sians of that day with many goodly privileges, which wn have 


slieiter for a while, but was induced 
by the threats of Eiirystheus to expel 
them from his country. They then 
found a refuge in Attica, where 
Eurystheus attacked them at the head 
of a large army. The Athenians, how- 
ever, took their part, and a battle was 
fought in which Eurystheus and his 
£ye sons were slain; and the Hera- 
cliclm, taking advantage of the success, 
invaded the Peloponnese (see Apollod. 
ii. yhi. §§ 1, 2 ; Diod. Sic. ir. 57, 58; 
Thucyd. i. 9, &c. ; Pherecyd. Fr. 39). 
They were repulsed as related in the 
text, and only effected their return a 
hundred years later, 

2 Before the Dorian immigration the 
entire Peloponnese was occupied, with 
trifling exceptions, by three races : — 
the Arcadians, the Aohmans, and the 
lonians. The lonians occupied the 
country along the Corinthian Gulf, 


which in later times became Achma 
(supra, i. 145) ; the Arcadians held 
the strong central position in which 
they always maintained themselves; 
the Achseans were masters of the re- 
mainder, The only noticeable excep- 
tions to this were, the Dryopians in 
Hermione (viii. 73), the Pyiians, in 
Southern Elis, who were -tEolians 
(Apollod. I. ix. § 9), and the Epeans 
in Northern Elis, who were .Etolians 
(see Hermann’s Pol. Antiq. of Greece, 
§ 1 ^)- 

^ Pausanias, who relates thiB - 
briefly (viii. v. § 1) makes I 
the son of Aeropus and grf ' 

Cephms (iv. § 7). A me- 
Tegea, which existed- ‘ ’ 

Pausanias, was .e-" 

^chemus, and. 

.^iof his single .^ ' 


Chap* 26, 27. 
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ever since enjoyed; and, among the rest, we oMained the 
right of holding the leading post in one wing, wheneyer a Joint 
expedition goes forth beyond onr borders. With yon then, 
0 LacedaBmonians, we do not claim to compete ; choose yon 
which wing ye please ; we yield and grant yon the pre» 
ference : bnt we maintain that the command of the other 
wing belongs of right to ns, now no” less than formerly. 
Moreover, set aside this exploit which we have related, and 
still onr title to the chief post is better than that of the 
Athenians; witness the many glorions fights in which we 
have been engaged against yonrselves,^ 0 Spartans ! as well 
as those which we have maintained with others. We have 
therefore more right to this place than they ; for they have 
performed no exploits to be compared to onrs, whether we look 
to earlier or to later times.’^ 

27. Thns spake the Tegeans ; and the Athenians made reply 
as follows: — We are not ignorant that onr forces. were 
gathered here, not for the purpose of speech-making, bnt for 
battle against the Barbarian. Yet as the Tegeans have been 
pleased to bring into debate the exploits performed by our 
two nations, alike in earlier and in later times, we have no 
ehoiee but to set before yon the grounds on which we claim it 
as onr heritage, deserved by onr unchanging bravery, to be 
preferred above Arcadians. In the first place, then, those very 
HeraclidaB, whose leader they boast to have slain at the 
Isthmus, and whom the other Greeks would not receive when 
they asked a refuge from the bondage wherewith they were 
threatened by the people of Mycens,® were given a shelter by 


^ Supra, i. 66, 67 ? Pausan. yiii. xlv. 



. was the 
is plain 
It was 
•, in a 
um- 
’ch 


mains o£ the ancient city, notwith- 
standing the assertion of Strabo (viii. 
p, 640), which Pansanias long ago 
contradicted (ir. xv. and xvi.)* The 
chief of these is the well-known 
‘‘ treasury of Atreus.” 

All accounts agree in representing 
Mycensc as the capital city of Eurys- 
theus (Thueyd. 1. 9 j Apoilod. it. iv. § 
5 j Eurip. Here. E. 388 : Strab. Tiii. 
p. 547, &c.). 
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US ; and we brought down the insolence of Emystlieiis, and 
helped to gain the victory over those who 'were at that time 
lords of the Peloponnese. Again, when the Argives led their 
troops with Polynices against Thebes, and were slain and 
refused burial, it is our boast that we went out against the 
Cadmeians, recovered the bodies, and buried them at Eleusis 
in our ovm territory.® Another noble deed of ours was that 
against the Amazons, when they came from their seats upon 
the Thermodon, and poured their hosts into Attica;*^ and in 
the Trojan war too, we were not a wiiit behind any of the 
Greeks. But what boots it to speak of these ancient matters ? ® 


® It was said that Adrastus, wiien 
lie coaid not persuade the Thebans to 
surrender the slain, applied to The- 
seus, who was then king of Athens, 
and Theseus marched against Thebes, 
gained a victory over the Cadmeians, 
and recovered the bodies (Apollod. 
Ill, vi. § 1, &c. ; Pausan. i, xxxix. § 
2). Some said the bodies were given 
up to Theseus without a battle (Pau- 
san, ibid. ; Pint. Vit. Thes. c. 29 j 
Isocrat. Panath. p, 250, ed. Baiter). 
The tomb in which they were buried 
was shown near Eleusis, on the road 
to Megara, as late as the time of Pau- 
sanias (r, xxxix, § 1). 

7 The mythic contest between the 
Greeks and the Amazons was said to 
have begun with Hercules, who in- 
vaded their country on the Ther- 
mddon, being required by Eorystheus 
to bring him the baldrick of Hippolyta 
(Apollod. II. V, § 9). According to 
some, Theseus took part in this expe- 
dition (Philoch. Fr. 49; Pint. Vit. 
Thes. c. 26) ; but the generality of 
writers made his expedition distinct 
from that of Hercules, and later in 
date (Hellan. Fr, 76; Pherecyd. ap. 
Pint, 1. s. 0 . ; Herodor. ibid ; compare 
supra, iv. 110). To revenge the at- 
tack of Theseus, the Amazons invaded 
Attica, passing round the Black Sea, 
and crossing the Cimmerian Bosphorus 
upon the ice, according to Hellanicus 
(Fr. 84), They continued in Attica 
four months (Olitodem. Fr. 6), and 
fought battles with various success, 


but at last were defeated by Theseus 
(Pausan. i. xli. § 7), and consented to 
leave the country. The tomb of Hip- 
polyta was shown at Megara (ibid.) ; 
and at Athens, the Amazoneium, 
or temple of the Amazons, and the 
Horcomosion, or Oath-House, where 
the treaty was made between them 
and Theseus, were regarded as me- 
morials of the occurrence. The war 
with the Amazons was a favourite 
subject both with the painters and the 
sculptors of Greece. It formed, appa- 
rently, the subject of the Metopes on 
the northern side of the Parthenon 
(Leake’s Attica, p. 543), and certainly 
that of a relief in the southern wall of 
the Acropolis (Pausan. i. xxv. § 2) ; 
it was painted in the Fcecile (ib. xv. 
§ 2), and in the temple of Theseus 
at Athens (ib. xyii. § 2) ; and repre- 
sented on the pedestal of the statue of 
Jupiter at Olympia (ib. v. xi. § 2), 
and on the shield of the Minerva of 
Phidias (Plin. H. N. xxxvi, 5, p. 632 ; 
Pausan. i. xvii. § 2). 

The war, nevertheless, is rightly re- 
garded as a mere mytims, on a par 
with that between the Cenraurs and. 
the Lapithse, wdiich faced it ” 

Parthenon (see Muller’s Orck' 
p. 357; Volcker’j 
p. 209; Grote’s Ht 
pp. 286.298). 

^ In mentioning' 
speaker had t ■ 
tender ground' 

862.) He,^P 


Myth. ( 
}. of 
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A nation wliicli was brave in those days might have grown 
cowardly since, and a nation of cowards then might now be 
vahant. Enough therefore of our ancient achievements. Had 
we performed no other exploit than that at Marathon— tliougli 
in truth we have performed exploits as many and as noble as 
any of the Greeks— yet had we performed no other, we should 
deserve this privilege, and many a one beside. There we stood 
alone, and singly fought with the Persians ; nay, and venturing 
on so dangerous a cast, we overcame the enemy, and conq[uered 
on that day forty and six nations!^ Does not this one 
achievement suflS.ce to make good our title to the post we 
claim? Nevertheless, Lacedaemonians, as to strive concerning 
place at such a time as this is not right, we are ready to do as 
ye command, and to take our station at whatever part of the 
line, and face whatever nation, ye think most expedient. 
Wheresoever ye place us, ’twill be our endeavour to behave as 
brave men. Only declare your will, and we shall at once obey 
you.” 

28. Such was the reply of the Athenians ; and forthwith 
all the Lacedaemonian troops cried out with one voice, that 
the Athenians were worthier to have the left wing than the 
Arcadians. In this way were the Tegeans overcome ; and 
the post W'US assigned to the Athenians. 

When this matter had been arranged, the Greek army, which 
was in part composed of those who came at the first, in part of 
such as had flocked in from day to day, drew up in the follow^- 
ing order : — Ten thousand Lacedaemonian troops held the 


from it, with an a-.Sectatioii of indif- 
ference as regards ancient exploits, 

, s ATi/ia «Tmra,. vii. 6I-8O1 where the 
■ ' osing 



•ias 

bhe 


the Greeks after the close of the war 
(infra, ch. 81), is not very materially 
different from this. There are indeed 
more variations between the tw<) than 
Mr. Grote allows (Hist, of Greece, vol. 
V. p. 217, note) ; but they are of 
little impoi'tance, and admit of easy 
explanation. Pausanias omits the 
Eretrians, the Lencadians, and the 
Paleans of Cephallene : he adds the 
Means, Geans, Melians, Tenians, Nax- 
ians, and Cythnians. It has been in- 
geniously conjectured by Broensted 
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right wing, five thousand of whom were Spartans ; and these 
five thousand were attended hy a body of thirty-five thousand 
Helots, who were only lightly armed — seven Helots to each 
Spartan.^ The place next to themselves the Spartans gave to 
the Teg^ans, on account of their courage and of the esteem 
in which they held them. They were all fully armed, and 
numbered fifteen hundred men. Next in order came the 
Corinthians, five thousand strong ; and with them Pausanias 
had placed, at their request,^ the band of three hundred which 
had come from Potideea in Pallene. The Arcadians of Or- 
chomenus, in number six hundred, came next; then the 
Sicyonians, three thousand; then the Epidaurians, eight 
hundred; then the Trcezenians, one thousand; then the 
Lepreats,^ two hundred; the Mycenseans and Tirynthians,^ 


(Itin. p. 106), that the Eleans of Paii- 
sanias (FAAEIOI) are the Paleans of 
Herodotus (IIAAEIS) : and Pausanias 
(it is said) may either have misread 
the word from the inscription being 
worn, or the Eleans, who were the 
guardians of the temple in which the 
statue stood, may have fraudulently 
altered the title (see Grote, 1. s. c.). 
The islanders contained in the list of 
Pausanias had their names inscribed 
on the statue, not as having sent con- 
tingents to Platasa, but as having 
taken part in the war by fighting at 
Salamis (supra, viii. 46). Pausanias 
is mistaken when he speaks of the 
inscribed states as having all shared 
m the haitle. He may be corrected 
from Herodotus (viii, 82), and Thucy- 
dides (i. 132), from which passages it 
appears, that having borne any part 
in defeating the harharianf gave a 
claim for inscription. The offerings 
dedicated from the spoils of Platsea 
were regarded, not as commemorative 
of that victory only, but of the whole 
war j and consequently all those who 
had shared in the victories, whether 
by land or by sea, had honourable 
mention upon those memorials (see 
Appendix, Hote A.). The only excep- 
tion was in case of very trivial contin- 
gents. The single penteconters of 
the Siphnians and Seriphians, and 


even the single triremes of the Cro- 
toniats (viii. 47) and Lemnians (viii. 
82) were perhaps not thought to en- 
title them to commemoration. If so, 
the Tenians would probably have been 
omitted but for the timeliness of their 
arrival (see note® to Book viii. ch. 
82). With regard to the Eretrians 
and Leucadians, if their names did 
not appear upon the Olympian offering, 
it may have been because at the time 
of the inscription these states were 
politically included in Styra and 
Anactorium respectively. Hence, in 
the catalogue of Herodotus the con- 
tingents of the ^‘ Eretrians and Sty- 
reans,” and of the Leucadians and 
Anactorians,’’ are united in one, and 
expressed by a single number. (On 
the general subject, see Appendix, 
Note A.) 

^ Vide supra, ch. 10. 

2 The Corinthians naturally desire- • 
to have their colonists (Thu'- . i. i, 56j 
under their immediate pre j^vioui.. .. 

® Lepreum was the chief cir' 
Paroreat^, who were Minyai 
iv. 145 j viii. 73), probable 
chomenus (supra, iv; 
continued to be ' 
in the time of ^ 

(Thucyd. v. 3^' 
see note or 


Chap. 28, 29. 
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four liuiiclrecl ; the Pliliasians, one thousand ; the Her- 
mionians, three hundred ; the Eretrians and Styreans, six 
hundred ; the Ghalcideans/ four hundred; and the Ambra- 
ciots, five hundred. After these came the Leucadians and 
Anaetorians/ who numbered eight hundred; the Paleans of 
Cephallenia,'^ two hundred; the Eginetans, five hundred; 
the Megarians, three thousand ; and the Platseans, six 
hundred. Last of all, but first at their extremity of the line, 
were the Athenians, who, to the number of eight thousand, 
occupied the left wing, under the command of Aristides, the 
son of Lysimachus, 

29. All these, excej)t the Helots — seven of whom, as I said, 
attended each Spartan — were heaty-armed troops ; and they 
amounted to thirty-eight thousand seven hundred men. This 
was the number of Hoplites, or heavj-armed soldiers, which 
was brought together against the Barbarian. The light- 
armed troops consisted of the thirty-five thousand ranged with 
the Spartans, seven in attendance upon each, who were all 'well 
equipped for war ; and of thirty-four thousand five hundred 
others, belonging to the Lacedaemonians and the rest of the 


vi. 76, note This was the first time 
that it had taken part in the war. 
Both Tiiyns and Mycence were after- 
wards punished by the Argives for 
siding with the Greeks against Persia, 
by the razing of their cities and trans- 
ference of the inhabitants to Argos 
(Pansan. v. xxiii. § 2; Diod., Sic. si. 
65). ■■■■ 

S'ot the Clialcideans of Thrace, 
but those of Euboea (XaA/aSet^ oi ircl 
rdp EvpiTTcp, Pansan. ]. s. c.). 

Anantorium 'W'as a Corinthian, or 

* , "-..-I, nrtV<>V« 



The ruins at A-ios Petros, about two 
m.iles west of Vonitza, appear to mark 
the site (Leake’s IXorthern Greece, 
Tol. iii. p. 4-93 ; roL iv. pp. 28-31). 

7 Cephallenia (the modern Oefa-- 
Ionia) was a rerpaiToKis, Its four 
cities wei’e Pale, or Pains, Oranii, 
Same, and Pronus, or Promiesus 
(Thucyd. ii. 30; Liv. xxsYiii. 28; 
Steph- Byz. ad yoc. Kpdyiai). Of these 
Pale seems to have been the most im- 
portant in early times (Tliucyd. i. 27 ; 
Polyb. Y. 3). It occupied a site of no 
great strength in the midst of a fer- 
tile country, near the south-western 
extremity of the island. Its position 
is marked by a few ruins (the PaZeo- 
Icastro near Lixuri), on which has been 
found inscribed the name of the in- 
habitants. The plain in which the 
ruins stand is still called Polio, and the 
entire district Falihi (UaXLK'k). See 
Leake’s Korthern Greece, yoL iii. p. 65, 
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Greeks, at the rate (nearly) of one light to one heayy-armed.® 
Thus the entire number of the light-ar-med was sixty-nine 
thousand five hundred. 

30. The Greek army, therefore, which mustered at Platsea, 
counting hght-armed as weU as heavy-armed, was but eighteen 
hundred men short of one hundred and ten thousand j and this 
amount, was exactly made up by the Thespians who were 
present in the camp j for eighteen hundred Thespians, being 
the whole number left,® were likewise with the army ; but these 
men were without arms.^ Such was the an-ay of the Greek 

troops when they took j)ost on the Asopus. 

31. The barbarians under Mardonius, when the mourning 
for Masistius was at an end, and they learnt that the Greeks 
were in the Plataan territory, moved likewise towards the river 
Asopus, which flows in those parts. On their arrival Mar- 
donius marshalled them against the Greeks in the following 
Older. Against the Lacedemonians he posted his Persians ■ 
and as the Persians were far more numerous, he drew them 
up with their ranks deeper than common, and also extended 
their front so that part faced the Tegeans ; and here he took 
care to choose out the best troops to face the Lacedremonians, 


8 Tlie numbers of this calculation 
are unusiiallj accurate, the sum total 
of the hoplites being perfectly correct. 
There is, however, an excess of 800 
light-armed, w'hich seems to have 
arisen from a miscalculation. If we 
subtract the 5000 Spartans from the 
38,700 hoplites, the remainder is 
33,700, not 34,500. (On the frequent 
occun‘ence of numerical discrepancies 
in Herodotus, see the Introductory 
Essay, vol. i. p. 102.) 

® That is, the wdiole number left 
after the destruction of the 700 at 
Thermopylm (supra, vii. 222-225). 

^ It is uncertain whether Herodotus 
means that the Thespians were un- 
armed, or only that they were lightly 
armed. The expression in this passage 
(^TTXa de ohB" ovroi eTxoy) seems rather 
to imply the latter j but if this be the 


meaning, why are they not counted 
with the other light-armed ? and how 
is Herodotus justified in saying that 
“the enhVe number of the light-armed 
was 69,600’*? It seems not impro- 
j bable that in their .hurried flight from 
ThespijB ^on the advance of X^erxes 
(supra, viii. 50), they may not have 
liked to encumber themselves wuth 
weight of arms. And the other 
Greeks had none to lend them, as each 
state sent its full force to the war. 
The Thespians were inscribed nn rhn- 
Belphic tripod (supra, viii. 8* 
though, according to Pausai 
name did not appear at 
Their inscription dr -^ • ‘ ' * 
ever, that they fr‘ 
may have been 
at Thermopy' 
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whilst against the Tegeans he arrayed those on whom he conld 
not so much depend. This was done at the suggestion and by 
the advice of the Thebans. Next to the Persians he placed the 
Medes, facing the Corinthians, PotidaBans, Orchomenians, and 
Sicyonians; then the Bactrians, facing the Epidanrians, 
Troezenians, Lepreats, Tirynthians, Myeenseans, and Phlia- 
sians ; after them the Indians, facing the Hermioniaiis, Ere. 
trians, Styreans, and Chalcideans; then the Saeans, facing 
the. A,mbraciots,'Anactorians,.Lene.adians 3 Paleans, and Egine- 
tans ; last of all, facing the Athenians, the Platinans, and the 
Megarians, he placed the troops of the Boeotians, Loerians, 
Malians, and Thessalians, and also the thousand Phocians.^ 
The ’whole nation of the Phocians had not joined the Medes ; 
on the contrary, there were some who had gathered themselves 
into bands about Parnassus, and made expeditions from 
thence, Avhereby they distressed Mardonius and the Greeks 
who sided with him, and so did good service to the Grecian 
cause. Besides those mentioned above, Mardonius likewise 
arrayed against the Athenians the Macedonians and the tribes 
dwelling about Thessaly. 

32. I have named here the greatest of the nations which 
were marshalled by Mardonius on this occasion, to wit, all 
those of most renown and account. Mixed with these, how- 
ever, were men of divers other peoples,^ as Phrygians, 
Thracians, Mysians, Paeonians, and the like ; Ethiopians, 
again, and Egy|)tians, both of the Hermot^inaii and Calasi- 
riaii races, wiiose weapon is the sword, and wiio are the onl57’ 

* That; is, tlie tlionsand Bliocians j The whole of the former amoiintecl 
mentioned | to 160,000 men. The Caiisiries to 
250,000. (Bli. ii; chs. ' 164y :lCi5, 166.) 
Herodotns says" they, were' armed: with 
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fighting men in that country*® These iiersons had formerly 


swords, and it is probably to tbe long 
daggers iiiaiiy of the Egyptian soldiers 
had that he alhules, which may be 
called tlieir side-arms ; for in no case 
could a, sword bo considered more than 
one of tlie weapons, either of heavy or 
light infantry. The anns of the dif- 
ferent corps varied ; the heavy in- 
fantry having, with other weapons, 
either a sword or dagger ; a hatchet j 
a battle-axe ; a pole-axe ; one or two 
lands of clubs or maces (figs. 13, 14), 
tipped with luetal, and bound with 
thongs round tiio handle (like the 
Homan fasces) to give a firm hold ; a 
curved club, tho lissdn of modern 
Ethiopia (see woodcut Xo. II. in n. eh. 
69, Bk. or a falchion, which was 
a sort of eiisis falcatus, called shopsh 
(carried by figs. 5 and 9, in woodcut 
No. V. below), or kho]?$h, a name 
resembling the kottU of the Ai'gives. 
(Quint. Curt. lib. \dii. ,* A]3ul. Met. lib. 
xi.) They had alicai/s the shield and 
spear; and they wore linen corslets 
(Herod, ii. 182; hi. 47), common to 
many other people, sometimes fortified 
with metal plates. (See woodcut No. 
HI. in n. cli. 89, Bk. vii., and the 
dress of intantry in woodcut No. Y. 
below.) The light infantry, a very 
numerous Ijudy, were cliiefly archers ; 
who, besides their bows, had clubs, 
swords, or , battle-axes, and occa- 
sionally a sort of flail (as in the middle 
ages) ; and soldiers are armed 

with this iii ilic ]>as-reiicf of the 
Tom pi at Dayr el Medeeneh at 
Tlie]j(.‘S, vi-pivseiiiing a march to cele- 
brati'a vii'fory; ])url of which is given 
in woodcut No. 111. Some had light 
javelifiH wijii'h were also used by the 
oliariot corps, the cavalry of an Egyp- 

t.ifin firniv. whn.iP jitths cnnKister) of 

, 1 , I . 




arms, used by a civilised and a bar- 
barous people, was so inueli less than 
in later times. — [G. W.] 

^ The heavy and light armed in- 


No. III. 
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seryecl on board the fleet of Xerxes, but Marcloiiiiis disembarked 
them before he left Phalerum ; in the land force which Xerxes 
brought to xithens there were no Egyptians. The number of 
the barbarians, as I have already mentioned,® was three hundred 
thousand; that of the Greeks who had made alliance with 
Mardonius is known to none ; for they were never counted : I 
should guess that they mustered near fifty thousand strong. 
The troops thus marshalled were all foot soldiers. As for the 
horse, it was drawn up by itself. 

83. When the marshalling of Mardonius’ troops by nations 
and by maniples was ended, the two armies proceeded on the 


fantiy, tiie chariot and other corps, 
form part of them. The E^ptian 
army was highly disciplined, in the 
time of the 18th dynasty, and pro- 
bably long before. It was divided 
into corps and regiments, and it had 
the phalanx of heavy infantry even 
before that early period ; armed with 
very long and strong spears, and with 
immense shields ; the power of wliich 
solid sqnaro was afterwards proved 
in the battle between Cyrus and 
Croesus, the Persians being unable to 
make any impression upon their com- 
pact mass. (See note on Bk. vii. ch. 
89, wocdeiit No. V.) It was after- 
wards adopted by the Greeks (see At. 
Eg. vol. i. p. 293, and p. 359 to 363). 
In attacking foruihed places, the 
Egyptians either used the scaling 
ladder, or in a regular siege ap- 
proached under cover of the arrows 
of the bowmen, and battered the walls 
with the testudo (see woodcut No. TI. 
in note on Bk. vii. ch. 89, and below 
No. VI.). This "was at first a long 
pike, the men being protected under 
a framework covered with hides, the 
rude prototype of the testudo arietarioji 


which was employed in after times by 
the Assyrians (see the Nimroiid sculp- 
tures), and by the Romans and others. 
It was against this and the moveable 
towers of those days (the ‘‘bulwarks” 
of Dent. XX. 20), that the Egyptians 
in their early fortifications introduced 
the scarp and counterscarp, and the 
parallel wall in the ditch ; which, with 
the sculptures of the 12th dynasty, 
show^ that these military engines -were 
invented at least 2000 years before 
our era. Mining was also adopted by 
thein.~-[G. W.] 

^ Supra, viii. 113, end. I do not see 
on what grounds Mr. Grote denies 
that we “ can place any confidence in 
this total of 300,000 ” (Hist, of Greece, 
vol. V. p. 223). If Herodotus had not 
possessed data in this instance, which 
he lacked with regard to the auxiliary 
Greek force, he would not have ex- 
pressed himself so differently in the 
tw’-o cases. He implies that this por- 
tion of the Persian army had been 
counted. Diodorus, with his usual 
exaggeration, makes the number of 
Mardonius’ army 500,000 (xi. 30). 
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next day to offer sacrifice. Tlie Grecian sacrifice was offered 
by Tisamenus, tbe son of Antioclnis, who accompanied the 
army as soothsayer: he was an Elean, and belonged to the 
Clytiad branch of the lamidse/ but had been admitted among 
their own citizens by the Lacedscmonians. Now his admis- 
sion among them was on this wise : — Tisamenus had gone to 
Delphi to consult the god concerning his lack of offspring, 
when it was declared to him by the Pythoness that he would 
win five very glorious combats.® Misunderstanding the oracle, 
and imagining that he was to win combats in the games, 
Tisamenus at once applied himself to the practice of gymnas- 
tics. He trained himself for the Pentathlum,® and, on con- 
tending at Olympia, came within a little of winning it ; for 'he 
was successful in everything except the wrestling-match, which 
was carried off by Hieronymus the Andrian. Hereon the 


^ According to Cicero, there were 
two great augural families in Elis, the 
lamid® and the Gljtiaclse (De Div. i. 
4-1). Herodotus also mentions two 
families, hut they are the lamidas and 
the Telliadm (infra, ch. 37). The 
Clytiadm with him are a branch of 
the former. I^hilostratus (Vit, Apoll. 
Tyan. t. 25) considers the three 
families as distinct. Pansanias does 
not mention the Telliadie, but appears 
to distinguish between the Clytiadm, 
whom he derives from Glytias, a de- 
scendant of Helainpus (vi. xvii. § 4), 
and the laniidce, who are descended 
from lamus, the son of Apollo (vi. ii. 
§ 3; compare Find. 01. vi. 57-75). 
Whether tho Clytiads were or were 
not originally lamids, they seem cer- 
tainly in later tim,es to have been 
regarded as a different stock. 

The lamidracc is more famous than 
either of the others. (See, besides the 
various passages in Pausanias, Pind. 
01. vi. 120, 121, and Clem. Ales. 
Strom, p. 399.) They furnished 
soothsayers to Lacedtemon and other 
Peloponnesian states from very early 
times (Pausanias, iv, xvi. § 1 ; Ti. ii, 
§ 2). At Spaiiia they had a family 


sepulchre (ib. III. xii. § 7). In Syra- 
cuse they were held in especial honour 
(Pind. 01. 1. s. c.). They had there 
taken part in the foundation of the 
city under Archias, and had had in- 
fluence enough to introduce their own 
peculiar religious worship and mytho- 
logy (cf. Kiiller's Dorians vok i. p. 
394, E. T.) . In their nfftive country, 
the ministration at the altar of Jupiter 
at Olympia seems specially to have 
belonged to them (Pind. 01.. vi. 7, 
115-119). 

® On the habit of ^ho Pythoness to 
disregard the quest.pn asked, and to 
answer on an entirely different sub, 
ject, sec above, iv. isi and 155 ; v. 
63 j &c. 

® For the nature of the Pentatlilum, 



vide supra, vi. 92, note^^’. Aceurdin^ 

to Pausanias (iii. xi. § 6), 

gained t’wo contests only, the y**^"'**^ 

and the leaping match. In * ' 

which was wrestling, ho 

and BO (appar6ntly)p!^^^^p 

any more. This 

that to win 

to be victorio^^ 

(see Biihr, 
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Lacectemoiiians j)erceiYed that the combats of -which the oracle 
spoke were not combats in the games, but battles : they there- 
fore sought to induce Tisamenus to hire out his services to 
them, ill order that they might join him with their Heracieid 
kings in the conduct of their wars. He, however, when he saw 
that they set great store by his friendship, forthwith raised his 
price, and told them, If they would receive him among their 
citizens, . and give him equal rights with the rest,' lie was 
willing to do as they desired, but on no other terms would they 
ever gain his consent.” The Spartans, when they heard this, 
at first thought it monstrous, and ceased to imi>lore his aid. 
Afterwards, however, when the fearful danger of the Persian 
wrar hung over their heads, they sent for him and agreed to 
his terms; but Tisamenus now, perceiving them so changed, 
declared, “ He could no longer be content with wiiat he had 
asked before: they must likewise make his brother Hagias^ 
a Spartan, with the same rights as himself.” 

34. In acting thus he did but foUow" the example once set by 
Melampus, at least if kingship may be comiiared with citizen- 
ship. For wiien the w-omen of Ai’gos were seized with mad- 
ness, and the Argives would have hired Melampus to come 
from Pylos and heal them of their disease, he demanded as his 
reward one-half of the kingdom ; but as the Argives disdained 
to stoop to tfais, they left him and wunt their w^ay. After- 
w^ards, how't)^’, wiien many more of their w^omen W’ere seized, 
they brougi^v ^^heniselves to agree to his terms ; and accord- 
ingly they v^ent again to him, and said they were eontent to 
give wiia^^^je required. Hereon Melampus, seeing them so 
changed, raised his demand, and told them, Except they 

one-third of the kingdom likewise, 
, hed.” ■■ So, as the Argives were in 
.to this.^ 


a- 

of 

•»s 


Potami (b.c. 405), and had a bronzo 
statue erecttMl to liim at Sparta (Pjiu- 
san. HI. si. § 5). 

- The same story is told o£ Melain» 
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35. In like manner tke Spartans, as they were in great need 
of Tisamenus, yielded everything : and Tisamenus the Elean, 
having in this way become a Spartan citizen, afterwards, in 
the capacity of soothsayer, helped the Spartans to gain five 
very glorious combats. He and his brother were the only 
men whom the Spartans ever admitted to citizenship.® The 
five combats were these following ; — The first was the combat 
at Platffia ; the second, that near Tegea, against the Tegeans 
and the Argives; the third, that at Dip^eis, against all the 
Arcadians excepting those of Mantinea ; ^ the fourth, that at 
the Isthmus,® against the Messenians ; and the fifth, that at 


pns by Apollodorus (ii. ii. § 2), Pau- 
sanias (it. xviii. § 4), and the Scholiast 
on Pindar (IsTem. ix. 30). It is glanced 
at by Homer (Odyss. xv. 225-240). 
Pherecydes (Pr. 24) related it, but 
without any mention of Bias. 

2 Herodotus must be supposed to 
mean the only foreigners; otherwise 
his statement will be very incorrect. 
Helots, it is well knomi, were often 
admitted to citizenshij), becoming 
thereby, Neodamodeis, or new citizens 
(Thucyd. vii. 58). Ereh with this 
limitation it may be doubted whether 
admissions to citizenship were really 
so rare. Herodotus himself declares 
that the Minyse were received as citi- 
zens (supra, iy. 145; see note® ad 
loc.). And Tyrtfcus is said by Plu- 
tarch to have enjoyed the same privi- 
lege (Apophth. Lac. vol. ii. p. 230, 
B.). Foreign slaves, too, brought up 
as foster-children in the house of a 
Spartan (rpocptjLLot), seem sometimes 
to have attained the citizen rank (Xen. 
Hell. V. in. § 9 ; cf. Muller’s Dorians, 
vol. ii. p. 44, E. T.). 

^ These are clearly the wars to which 
Thucydides alludes, as hindering the 
Spartans from offering any opposition 
to the growth of the Athenian con- 
federacy, during the years immediately 
following the Persian war (rb Se tl ml 
TrokefjLois oiKdois 4^€ipy6fiemij i. 118). 
Nothing more is kno^vn of them than 
the little which may be gathered from 
this passage; for Fausanias (ni. xi. § 6) 


merely repeats what he has learnt 
from our author. It would seem that 
Ai’gos endeavoui’ed to use the advan- 
tage that she had gained by nursing 
her resources while Sparta was en- 
gaged in the struggle against Xerxes, 
and that having succeeded in stirring 
up disaffection in Arcadia, she attacked 
Sparta, in alliance with that country. 
But Sparta was victorious over her 
assailants. Bipa^eis, where the second 
victory was gained, was a hamlet in 
the tract known as Mamalia (Pausan, 
1, s. c.), which lay immediately to the 
east of the Tegeatis. The city is men- 
tioned under the name of Bipam by 
Stephen. It was one of the places 
swallowed np in MeWopolis (Pausan. 
Till, xxvii. § 3). J:\ 

® Or ‘‘at Ith6me,ui,^ ' the conjecture 
of Palmer be adopt|jj^"g All the MSS., 
however, give the rea. }ig “Isthmus,’’ 
and the manuscript i|^ading of Pan- 
sanias (ni, xi. § 6, ii^{r0juod) is to 
some extent a confix tion of it. 
Considering how little wo kno-w of 
the history of this period (Grorc, 
vol. y. pp. 395, 396), it is ina ' 
to say that one of the ha 
tween the rebel Helots t 
may not have been 
Isthmus. 

For the oircun:m^" 
see Thucyd, i. if 
xi. 63, 64. ir 
46% and end'’ 
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Tanagra, against tlie Athenians and the Argiyes.® The battle 
here fought ^Yas the last of all the fiye. 

36. The Spartans had now Innught Tisaineniis with 

to the Platasan territorjg where he acted as soothsayer for the 
Greeks. He found the *\dctinis faYOiirable, if the Greeks stood 
on the defensive^ but not if they began the battle or crossed 
the river Asopns, 

37. With Mardonius also, \Yho was very eager to begin the 
battle, the victims were not favourable for so doing ; but he 
likewise found them bode him well if he was content to stand 
on his defence. He too had made use of the Grecian rites ; for 
Hegesistratus, an Elean, and the most renowned of the 
Tellia.ds J was his soothsayer. This man had once been taken 

* captive by the Spartans, who, considering that he had done 
them many grievous injuries, laid him in bonds, with the intent 
to put him to death. Thereupon H^esistratus, finding himself 
in so sore a case, since not only was his life in danger, but 
he knew that he would have to suffer torments of many kinds 
before his death, — Hegesistratiis, I say, did a deed for which 
no words suffice. He had been set with one foot in the stocks, 
which were of wood but bound with iron bands ; and in this 
condition received from without an iron implement, wherewith 
lie contrived to accomplish the most courageous deed nx 5 oii 
record. Calculating how much of his foot he ^Yonld be able to 
. draw througr^the hole, he cut oft' the front portion with his 
own hand ; ‘ then, as he was guarded by watchmen, forced a 
way tlirouglj the wall of his prison, and made his escape to 
Tegea, tj;>^lling during the night, but in the daytime stealing 
into tltn' als, and staying there. In this way, though the 

m full force to search for him, lie 
ved the third evening at Tegea. 

. at the man's endurance, wiieii 


garrled tbe batrle as Ir 

was fought in Aowiislior of the* vt*ur 

B.c, 457. , ■ ■ 

* Supra, ch. 33, note *. 
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they saw on the ground the piece which he had ent off his foot, 

and yet for all their seeldng could not find him anywhere. 

Hegesistratns, having thus escaped the Lacedaemonians, 

took refuge in Tegea; for the Tegeans at that time were ill I 

friends with the Lacedsemonians.® When his wound was ^ 

healed, he procured himself a wooden foot, and became an 

open enemy to Sparta. At the last, however, this enmity 

brought him to trouble; for the Spartans took him captive as 

he was exercising his office in Zacynthus,^ and forthwith put 

him to death. But these things happened some while after 

the fight at Platsea. At present he was serving Mardoniiis on 

the Asopus, having been hired at no inconsiderable price ; and 

here he offered sacrifice with a right good will, in part from 

his hatred of the Lacedaemonians, in part for lucre’s sake. 

38. So when the victims did not allow either the Persians or 


their Greek allies to begin the battle — these Greeks had their 
own soothsayer in the person of Hippomachus, a Leucadiaii — 
and when soldiers continued to pour into the opposite camp, 
and the numbers on the Greek side to increase contimially, 
Timagenidas, the son of Herpys, a Theban, advised Mardoniiis 
to keep a watch on the passes of Cith^eron,^ telling him how 
supplies of men kept flocking in day after day, and assuring 
him that he might cut off large numbers. 

89. It was eight days after the two armies fcst encamped 
opposite to one another when this advice was by Tima*- 
genidas. Mardoniiis, seeing it to be good, as 4. evening 
came, sent his cavalry to that pass of Mount CiSaann whicli 


® As tbey commonly -were. See 
above, i. 65-68 ; vi. 72 ; ix. 35. 

^ Zacyntbns more tban once fur- 
nisbed an asylum to those who feared 
the enmity of Sparta. Demaratus 
fled there after his deposition (vi. 70). 
Hence perhaps the expedition under- 
taken against the island in the second 
year of the Peloponnesian war, b.c. 
480 (Thucyd. H. 66). 

^ Two roads passing over Oithsesron 
converged upon Platma. One led from 


Eleusis and Athent.,^* i-tassing 

CEnoS, Elentheraa, de- 

bouched on the Plata 
Hysiae. The other ■' 
route from the Istbm 
It led from Megara, p,, 
ridge of Oithseron 
west of the formqr'^ 
obliquely • ; 

mduntain, u|f 

Greeo®, vol./ 
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opens out upon Platrea, a pass called by tbe Bcsotians tbe 
“ Tlii'oe Heads,” but called tbe “ Oak-Heads ” by tbe Athe- 
nians,® Tbe horse .sent on this errand did not make tbe 
movement in vain. They came upon a body of five hundred 
sumpter-])easts which were just entering tbe plain, bringing 
provisions to tbe Greek camp from tbe Pelopounese, with a 
number of men driving them. Seeing this prey in their power, 
tbe Persians set upon them and slaughtered them, sparing 
none, neither man nor beast; till at last, when they had had 
enough of slaying, they seciu'cd such as were loft, and bore 
them off to the camp to Hardonius. 

-10. After this they waited agam for two daj’s morb, neither 
army wishing to begin the fight. The haiharians indeed 
advanced as far as the Asopus, and endeavoured to tempt the 
Greeks to cross ; hut neither side actually passed the stream. 
Still the cavalry of Mardonius harassed and annoyed the 
Greeks incessantly ; for the Thebans, who were zealous in the 
cause of the l\Iede3, pressed the war forward with all eagerness, 
and often led the charge till the lines met, when the Medes 
and Persians took then- place, and displav-ed, many of them, 
uncommon valour. 

■11. For ten days nothing was done more than this ; but on 
the eleventh day from the time when the two hosts first took 
station, one ^er against the other, near Plaisa — the number 
of the GrcoIjjAeiug now much greater than it was at the first, 
and ^lardoi: W being impatient of the delay — there was a con- 
ference held Xtween ilardonius, son of Gohryas, and Ai-tabazus, 
son of pi ’"uaces,® a man who was esteemed by Xerxes more 
than, ah ,auy of the Persians. At this consultation the 
opinions delivered: — ^Artahazus thought it 
it for them to break uji from them quarters as sooir 


Npeads'** (Bryos- j road seGias to be specially intended, 
‘•ire belonged to j but m Tiincydicles (iii. 24-) ibe eastern 
'"imtam range ' or Athenian route lias the term applied 
■ li the roadsi to it. 

western j ^ Supra, toi. 120-129. 
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as possible, and withdraw the wbiole army to the fortified town 
of Thebes, where they had abundant stores of corn for them- 
selves and of fodder for the snmpter-beasts. There, he said, 
they had only to sit quiet, and the war might be brought to 
an end on this wise : — Coined gold was plentiful in the camp, 
and uncoined gold too; they had silver moreover in great 
abundance, and drinhing-cups. Let them not spare to take 
of these, and distribute them among the Greeks, especially 
among the leaders in the several cities ; 'twould not be long 
before the Greeks gave up their liberty, •without risking another 
battle for it. Thus the opinion of Artabazus agreed with that 
of the Thebans ; ^ for he too had more foresight than som.e. 
Mardonius, on the other hand, expressed himself w-ith more 
fierceness and obstinacy, and was utterly disinclined to yield. 

Theii* army,” he said, ^^was vastly superior to that of the 
Greeks ; and they had best engage at once, and not wnit till 
greater numbers were gathered against them. As for Hegesis- 
tratus and his victims, they should let them pass unheeded, 
not seeking to force them to be favourable, but, according to 
the old Persian custom, hasting to join battle.” 

42. When Mardonius had thus declared his sentiments, no 
one ventured to say him nay; and accordingly his opinion 
prevailed, for it was to him, and not to Artabazus, that the 
King had given the command of the army. t 

Mardonius now sent for the captains of the |^\adinns, and 
the leaders of the Greeks in his service, and quest -^^exl them : — 

Did they know of any prophecy which said t^ the Vev- 
sians -were to be destroyed in Greec 
because they did not know the j 
knew them full well, because they ( 
out. So Mardonius, w’hen none 
know of no such oracle, or do nol 


^ Supra, cli. 2. Tlie sense lias been 
mistaken by Larcber, Beloe, and Mr, 
Isaac Taylor, who understand Hero* 
dotus to mean that the Thebans were - 


pi 

P3 

ac 
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know it ■well, will mj'self declare it to yoxt. Tliere is an oracle 
wliicli .says tliat the Persians shall come into Greece, sack 
the temple at Delphi, and when they have so done, perish one 
and all. Xow we, as we are aware of the prediction, will 
neither go against the temple nor make any attempt to sack 
it : we therdbrci shall not perish for this tre.spass. Piejoice then 
thus far, all ye who are well-wishers to the Persians, and doubt 
not 4\'e shiill get the better of the Greeks.” When he had so 
spoken, he further ordered them to prepare th(‘msel\'e.s, and 
to put all in nuidinoss for a battle upon tlie moiTOW. 

-hh A.S for the oratde of which Mardoniu.s spoke, and which 
he referred to the Persians, it did not, I am well assured, mean 
them, hut the Ill^Tians and the Euclieleau host.'’ There are, 
liowewr, .some verses of Bacis which did speak of this battle : — 


ThermoilonV* sstream, and tlie grass-clad banks of Asopas, 

Boc where gather the Grecians, and hark to the foreigners’ war-sliont— ' 
There in tleath shall He, ere fate or Lacliesis doomed him, 

^laiiY a bow’ -bearing Mede, when the day of calamity cometh.’* 

Tliese verses, and some others like them 'which Miisa3iis wrote, 
referred, I well know, to the Persians. The river Tliermodon ^ 
iiows between Tanagra and GlisasJ 


The Enchelcans are generally 
spoken of as an Illyrian race (Scylax, 
i\TipL p. 19; f^rab. vii. p. 473; 
Stepli, Byz, fid vo»). They dwelt in 
the eonnt ly iH>rtyH|Kpidiumms, about 
Luke BychnidijMBe inudem Zenta 
I Poly h, 

Tilt* yw* which Herodotus 

Jirs to have belonged, 
admns, Cadnint^, ac- 
Tyth, wm invited by 
'MiMlst them against 
* He aoeepted the . 
id them to Tsefeory. 
ioame king of Illyria, 
gained many sae- 
k^pediiion agataafe 
4 -liiaple, bnfc mtt 
•cm hli retnm 
with 


hen* spraies iip|;i 
to tin* timo t * 
cording ti*' 


Tliermodon is the torrent of Vhta* 
nal'iy which rising from the mormtaiii 
of Siaumtd flows into the Eiiripus near 
Dhi'tUiUsi, In that case 3J.ei*odotns 
could not have eouuectOil it with 
Tanagin. I sliouid snppo-'C it^ -with 
Kiepert, to bo laie of tko winter 
stivaniK (xdfiap^oi) wliicltcloseend from 
the soutii side of Noo/mfe (Hyimtiis), 
the waters of wldi'lij if Kiep».‘rt's map 
is true, form the tributary of tlio 
Asi!»pas whleii Joins it at Tunagra, and 
which is now called the I. ad (cf. 
Pausaii. tx. xix. § 3 ; and T/.etz. ad 
Lycoph. 647). 

* Cilisas %vas one of Ha* most aiieieut 
of the Benutian towns. It is men- 
tioned by Homer (il. ii, 5lM). Baii- 
sanias places it on the road from 
Thebes to Cfliahnw, sevmi stsides from 
Tenmessns (1. s, e. ; compare Htrab.* 
ix, p. 598), Its I'Xact site is iinmiain 
(Leake ]5\. G, vul. ih p, 255), 
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44, After Mardonins had put his question ahout the pro- 
phecies, and spoken the above words of encouragementj night 
drew on apace, and on both sides the watches "were set. As 
soon then as there was silence throughout the camp, — the night 
being now well advanced, and the men seeming to be in their 
deepest sleep, — Alexander, the son of Amyntas, king and leader 
of the Macedonians, rode up on horseback to the Athenian 
outposts, and desired to speak with the generals. Hereupon, 
w^hile the greater part continued on guard, some of the watch 
ran to the chiefs and told them, There had come a horseman 
from the Median camp, who would not say a word, except that 
he wished to speak with the generals, of w^om he mentioned 
the names.” 

45. They at once, hearing this, made haste to the outpost, 
where they found Alexander, who addressed them as follows 

'' Men of Athens, that which I am about to say I trust to your 
honour’ ; and I charge you to keep it secret from all excepting 
Pausanias, if you would not bring me to destruction. Had I 
not greatly at heart the common welfare of Greece, I should not 
have come to tell you : but I am myself a Greek by descent,® 
and I would not willingly see Greece exchange freedom for 
slavery. Know then that Mardonins and his army cannot 
obtain favoimable omens ; had it not been for this, they would 
have fought with you long ago. Now, howcj|eT, they have 
determined to let the victims pass unheeded, JK, as soon as 
day dawns, to engage in battle. MardoniusI B imagine, is 
afraid that, if he delays, you will increase in nmiber. ^^lako 
ready then to receive him. Sh< 
combat, do you abide where yo 
not hold out many more days.* 
forget not to do something for i 
I have run, out of zeal for the 


s Supra, V. 22 ; Tin. 137, 138. ’ 

^ It seems very xinlilcely that, this i 
could be true. Herodotus had spoken , i 
above of the abundant stores of com I 
and fodder,” 'W’-hich were laid up at , , 
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with what Marclonius intends, and to save yon from being snr- 
in-ised by the barbarians. I am Alexander of Macedon.” 

As soon as he had said this, Alexander rode back to the 
camp, and returned to the station assigned him. 

46. Meanwhile the Athenian generals hastened to the right 
wing, and told Pausanias all that they had learnt from Alex- 
ander. Hereupon Pausanias, who no sooner heard the intention 
of the Persians than he was struck with fear, addressed the 
generals, and said, — 

“ Since the battle is to come with tb-morrow’s dawn, it were 
well that you Athenians should stand opposed to the Persians, 
and we Spartans to the Boeotians and the other Greeks ; for ye 
know the Medes and their manner of fight, since ye have 
already fought with them once at Mai’athon, but we are quite 
ignorant and without any experience of their warfare. MTiile, 
however, there is not a Spartan here present who has ever 
fought against a Mede, of the Boeotians and Thessalians we 
have had experience.^ Take then yom arms, and march over 
to our post upon the right, while we supply your place in the 
left wing.” 


Hereto the Athenians replied — “We, too, long ago, when 
we saw that the Persians were dra-ivn up to face you, were 
minded to suggest to you the very course which you have now 
been the firstgto bring forward. We feared, however, that 
perhaps om wMs might not be pleasing to you. But, as you 
have now sp'^ccu of these things yom’selves, we gladly give om 
consent, and^u'c ready to do as ye have said.” 

47 . Bot}~^,ides agreeing hereto, at the dawn of day the 
Spartap Athenians changed places.*-^ But the movement 
■: • by thb Boeotians, and they gave notice of it to 

ho at once, on hearmg what had been done, 


I had occasionally 
1.%essalians 
6S and 64 
\ tEiuJs: thafe 
- w afe war 
'■ 'tias Is Bofc 


a good authorifcy for the details of 
Spartan hintory, 

- Fiutarcli confiians this narrative 
(Vit. Ai'istid. c. IG) j but bis details 
are at variance wdtb HerodutuSj and 
cannot be regarded as trustworthy. 
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made a change in the disposition of his own forces, and hronght 
the Persians to face the Laeedsemonians. Then Pansanias, 
finding that his design was discovered, led back his Spartans 
to the right wing ; and Mardonins, seeing this, replaced his 
Persians upon the left of his army. 

48, When the troops again occupied their former posts, 
Mardonius sent a herald to the Spartans, who spoke as 
follows : — 

‘^Lacedgemonians, in these parts the men say that yon are 
the bravest of mankind, and admire yon because yon never 
turn yonr backs in flight nor qnit yonr ranks, but always stand 
firm, and either die at yonr posts or else destroy yonr adver- 
saries.^ But in all this which they say concerning yon there 
is not one word of truth ; for now have w^e seen yon, before 
battle was joined or onr two hosts had come to blows, flying 
and leaving yonr posts, wishing the Athenians to make the 
first trial of onr arms, and taking yonr own station against onr 
slaves. Surely these are not the deeds of brave men. Much 
do we find ourselves deceived in you; for we believed the reports 
of you that reached our ears, and expected that you would 
send a herald with a challenge to ns, proposing to. fight by your- 
selves against onr division of native Persians. We for onr part 
were ready to have agreed to this ; but ye have made ns no 
such offer — nay ! ye seem rather to shrink fr^n meeting ns. 
However, as no challenge of this kind comes & JLyon to ns, lo ! 
we send a challenge to yon. Why should nol^pi on the part 
of the Greeks, as yon are thought to be the bi5^;st of all, and 
we on the part of the barbarig»--J^« bMt^i. with ennal 

numbers on both sides ? Then, 
to fight likewise, let them engag 


® Vide supra, viL 209. Tliat the : 
Spartans had really at this time the ; 
reputation of being the brarest of the : 
Greeks, is evident from the words of « 
Thucydides (iv. 40). It was thonglit i 
that nothing could induce them to * 
yield, but that, whatever the strait \ 
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they are content that we should fight on behalf of all, let us 
so do — and whieheyer side wins the battle, let them win it for 
their whole army,” 

49. When the herald had thus spoken/ he waited a while, 
but, as no one made him any answer, he went back, and told 
Mardonius what had happened. Mardonius was full of joy 
thereat, and so puffed up by the empty yietory, that he at once 
gave orders to his horse to charge the Greek line. Then the 
horsemen drew near, and with their jayelins and their arrows— 
for though horsemen they used the bow^ — sorely distressed the 
Greek troops, which could not bring them to close combat. 
The fountain of Gargaphia,® whence the whole Greek army 
drew its water, they at this time choked up and spoiled.'^ The 
Lacedaemonians were the only troops who had their station 
near this fountain ; the other Greeks were more or less distant 
from it, according to their place in the line ; they howeyer were 
not far from the xlsopus. Still, as the Persian horse with 
their missile weapons did not allow them to aiiproach, and so 
they could not get their water from the riyer, these Greeks, no 
less than the Lacedsemonians, resorted at this time to the 
fountain. 

50. When the fountain was choked, the Grecian captains, 
seeing , that the army had no longer a watering-place, and 
observing moj^aoyer that the cavalry greatly harassed them, 
held a mecth*"^^ mi these and other matters at the head-quarters 

.■‘"CC:-- 

"W; 


hm lioro, Ji' 
feeling 


Wr. Grotc cl believes tliis circum- 
staneo. that Herodotus 

'^Tiicrfc style, east the 
at; the ; :tihie '■'"iiito 
(Hist, of Greece, 
But the * Homeric * 
is quite agreeable 
primitive, and 
races. The 
he gmntcd, is not 

^pare vii. ei). 

/' :'by 


have been adopted from the Assyrian 
(see the Monuments passiu?.), and to 
have been passed on to the Parthians 
(Appian. B. 0. iv. 59 ; Bioiivs. Pexdeg. 
1. 1040 ; Pint. Tit. Crass, c. 24, 25 ; 
Yirg. Georg, iii. 31 j Hor, Od. i. 19, ii. 
13, &c.). In Alexander’s time, how- 
ever, the favourite weapon of the Per- 
sian cavalry seems to have been the 
javelin, — the jereecl of the present day 
(see Arrian, Exp. Alex. 2 . 15,* iii. 15). 

® Supra, ch. 25. 

^ Pausanias says the fountniii was 
afterwards restored by the riatieans 
(IX. iv. § 2). 
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of Paiisanias npon the right. For besides the aboTe-named 
difficulties, -which were great enough, other circumstances added 
to their distress. All the iirovisions that they had brought with 
them were gone ; and the attendants who had been sent to fetch 
supplies from the Poloponnese, were prexented from returning 
to camp by the Persian horse, which had now closed the passage. 

51. The captains therefore held a council, whereat it was 
agreed, that if the Persians did not give battle that day, the 
Greeks should moxe to the Island — a tract of ground wiiieh lies 
in front of Plataea, at the distance of ten furlongs Ironi the 
Asopus and fount Gargaphia, wdiere the army was encamped 
at that time. This tract was a sort of island in the continent : 


for there is a riyer which, dmding near its source, runs down 
from Mount CitliaBron into the plain below in tw’o streams, 
flo^Ying in channels about three furlongs apart, wdiicli tifter a 
while unite and become one.® The name of this river is Oume, 
and the dwellers in those parts call it the daughter of the 
Asopus.® This was the place to wiiich the Greeks resolved to 
remove ; and they chose it, first because they would there have 
no lack of water, and secondly, because tbe liorse could not 
harass them as when it was drawn up right in^ their front. 
They thought it best to begin their march at tlie second watch 
of the night, lest the Persians should see them as they left their 
station, and should follow and harass them witlk their cavalry. 


s Tliero is no island^ so 

called, in front of Plattna. Tliere is, 
however, in the position and at about 
the distance indicated, a tract of 
ground nearly, though not quite,' sur- 
rounded by water, -which seems to be 
the place that bore the name. Two 
small streams descend from the 
hanks of Cithi-eron, which at first are 
not more than 300 yards apart, but 
grad-aally increase the distance to 
more than half a mile, after which 
they again approach each other, and 
unite to form the small river wMcli 
flows into the Corinthian Gulf at Livad* 
Mstro. (See the Han, supra,- p. 091.) 


This river is, br» ^ n- tier 
ancient Ceroe i 

and etnnpnrc the eb- Tatlm;.. 
Leake, N. Greece, vc.l 
It is of I'oijV' 
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It was agreed likewise, that after they had reached the |)laee, 
which the xis6piis«bom Oeroe surrounds, as it flows down from 
OitliEeron, they should despatch, the yery same night, onedialf 
of their; army towards that mountain-range, to relieye those 
whom they had sent to procure provisions, and who were now 
■blocked up in that region. ' 

52. Haying made these resolves, they continued during that 
wdiole day to suffer beyond meastire from the attacks of the 
enemy’s horse. At length, vrhen towards dusk the attacks of 
the horse ceased, and, night having closed in, the hour arrived 
at wdiich the army was to commence its retreat, the greater 
imiiiber struck their tents and began the march towards the 
rear. Thej" w'ere not minded, however, to make for the place 
agreed upon ; but in their anxiety to escape from the Persian 
horse, no sooner had they begun to move than they fled straight 
to Plataea, where they took post at the temple of Juno,d wdiich 
lies outside the city, at the distance of al)out twenty furlongs 
from Garga-phia ; and here they pitched their camp in front of 
the sacred building. 

53. As soon as Pausanias saw a portion of the troops in 
motion, he issued orders to the Lacedasmoniaiis to strike their 
tents and follow those wdio had been the first to depart, 
supposing that they wm-e on their march to the place agreed 
upon. All thei^captains but one were ready to obey his orders : 
Amompharet^ however, the son of Poiiadas, wdio was leader 
of the Pitanq ' *mohort,^ refused to move, saying, He for one 


i 

^ Tho site of ^tlus temple is very 
uncertain. ^ meakc iltinks that it 
oconpiejl' , »n on the northera 
’ ■ •' i , lie height on which 
^ ^^flooking the Oeroe, 
V; V present 

the time of tlie-:' 
leves to have been 
’hern or highest 
•^^lere the rains 
character (N. 
compare p. 

■ to'vhave-^ 
^ t hhf '^ty. . 


was dostroyc-fl by the Eceotinns, n.c. 
420, while a new tcnij)le was also 
built in hon.oar of Jiino in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood (Tiiucyd. iii. (hS). 
The latter is -probably the building 
which 3?axisrinias saw' (rx. ii. § 5), 

" Thneydides declares tho boliod in 
a Pitanate cohort’’ to have been a 
vulgar error among the Cfrc<‘ics gtmo- 
rally. He absolutely denies the exist- 
ence, at any time, of such a body ('os 
67€]/€T0 -TTCOTTOTe, 1. 20). It is 
possible, certainly, tliat no portion of 
the Spartan army may Iiave borne this 

2 E 
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would not fly from the strangers,^ or of his own will bring 
disgrace upon Sparta/* It had happened that he was absent 
from the former conference of the captains ; ^ and so wiiat was 
now taking place astonished him. Pausanias and Eurjanax ^ 
thought it a monstrous thing that Amompharetus would not 
hearken to them ; but considered that it would be yet more 
monstrous, if, when he was so minded, they were to leave the 
Pitanates to their fate ; seeing that, if they forsook them to 
keep their agreement with the other Greeks, Amompharetus 
and those with him might perish. On this account, therefore, 
they kept the Lacedaemonian force in its place, and made 
every endeavour to persuade Amompharetus that he wiis wrong 
to act as he was doing. 

54. Wiile the Spartans were engaged in these efforts to turn 
Amompharetus — the only man unwilling to retreat either in 
their own army or in that of the Tegeans — the Athenians on 
their side did as follows. Knowing that it was the Spartan 
temper to say one thing and do another, they remained quiet 
in their station until the army began to retreat, when they 
despatched a horseman to see whether the Spartans really 
meant to set forth, or whether after all they had no intention 
of moving. The horseman was also to ask Pausanias, what 
he wished the Athenians to do. 


55. The herald on his arrival found the Lacedcemonians 
drawn up in their old position, and their lea^ is quarrelling 


name, but aa Pitaiia was a suburb of 
Sparta (supra, iii, 55), possessing a 
certain distinctness in itself, it is likely 
to have furnisbed to the army a batta- 
lion of its own, which Herodotus, w^ho 
had been at Pitana (1. s. c. ), would 
intend to mark out for honour. He 
might call this “ the Pitanate cohort ” 
without meaning that it actually bore 
the title. 

In Homan times the statement of 
Thucydides wuis not believed,* foi* it 
was certainly in supposed imitation of 
antiquity that Caracalla composed his 
A<ixos JliravdrTis of young Spartans 
(Herodian. iv. 3, p, 170, D.). 


^ Vide supra, eh, ^ Wl in^'‘ 
Vide supra, ch. 

Eurjanax had 
having some 
supra, ch. 1 " 

« Vidci 
soi*euo« ■ 
men 
of t' 
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with one another. Pausanias and Emyanax had gone on 
nrging Anaompharetns not to endanger the lives of his men by 
staying behind while the others drew" off, but without succeed- 
ing in persuading him; until at last the dispute had w^axed 
hot between them just at the moment when the Athenian 
herald arrived. At this point Amompharetus, who w-as still 
disputing, took up with both his hands a vast rock, and placed 
it at the feet of Pausanias, saying— With this pebble I 
give my vote not to run aw^ay from the strangers.” (By 
''strangers” he meant barbarians PaiisaniaB, in reply, 
called him a fool and a madman, and turning to the Athenian 
herald, who had made the inquiries with which he wns charged, 
bade him tell his countrymen howr he wns occupied, and 
ask them to approach nearer, and retreat or not according to 
the movements of the Spartans. 

56. So the herald went back to the Athenians; and the 
Spartans continued to dispute till morning began to dawn upon 
them. Then Pausanias, who as yet had not moved, gave the 
signal for retreat— expecting (and lightly, as the event proved) 
that Amompharetus, when he saw the rest of the Lacedie- 
monians in motion, wmild be unwilling to be left behind. 
No sooner w"as the signal given, than all the armj^ except tlie 
Pitanates began their march, and retreated along the line of 
the hills ; tlri Tegeans accompanying them. The Athenians 
likewise set ^ y in good order, but iiroceeded by a different way 
from the ] ediumonians. For wrhile the latter clung to the 
hilly grouii^' and the skirts of Mount Citlaeron, on account of 
the fear they entertained of the enemy's horse, the former 

heto^p^^ “’Uives to the low country and marched through the 

'1 

'^momphai^tus, at first lie did not believe that 
\lcl really c'.are to leave liim behind; lie tliero- 
in Ms resolve to keep Ins men at their 
Vr, Pausanias and his troops vere now some 
Vetus, thinking himself forsaken in good 

\ Vide supra, cli.ll, 
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earnest, ordered Ms band to take their arms, and led them at 
a walk towards the main army. Now the army was waiting 
for them at a distance of about ten fmdongs, having halted 
upon the river Moloeis'^ at a place called Argiopius, where 
stands a temple® dedicated to Eleusinian Ceres.® They had 
stopped here, that, in case Amompharetus and his band 
should refuse to quit the spot where they were drawn up, and 
should really not stir from it, they might have it in them 
power to move back and lend them assistance. Amom- 
pharetus, however, and his companions rejoined the main 
body ; and at the same time the whole mass of the barbarian 
cavalry arrived and began to press hard upon them. The 
horsemen had followed their usual j)raetice and ridden up to 
the Greek camp, when they discovered that the place where 
the Greeks had been posted hitherto was deserted. Here- 
upon they pushed forward without stopping, and, as soon as 
they overtook the enemy, pressed heavily on them. 

58. llardonius, when he heard that the Greeks had retired 
under cover of the night, and beheld the place, where they had 
been stationed, empty, called to him Thorax of Larissa,^ and 
his brethren, Eimypylus and Thrasideius, and said — 

“ 0, sons of Aleuas ! what will ye say now, when ye see 
yonder place empty ? Why, you, who dwell in their neighbour- 


^ The Moloeis must be one of the the Athenians ha<U|iGii warned by 
small streams which join to form the the Delphic oracleB^^'-t, in order to 
Oeroc, bnt it is not possible to deter- secure the yictory, t ninsi; pacrhiee 
mine which of them. If the name to the local gutls the .Plaiienn 
Oeroe applied, as is probable (supra, district, and also hghf the battle in 
ch. 51), to both the main soimces, per- their territory in J of tlie 

haps the intermediate stream w^as the Eleusinian goddc.sses./ 

Moloeis. of the oracle seoine 

® The temple is mentioned again, but by the discover' 
chs. 62 and 65. Plutarch tells us it temple they w'ore , 
was situated on the skirts of Cithmron, Platmans ceded the 
not far from the Her6um of Andro- it lay to Athens, -vi 
crates (Vit, Aristid. c. 11). Pausanias Iwf m.m% ground f 
(tx. iv. § 2) seems to place it near Herodotus had j/ 

Gargaphia (see above, ch. 25, note®), which is pr<^ 

Ko remains of it have hitherto been foundation in/ 
discovered. of Greece, V 

® According to Plutarch (1. s. o.), ^ Supra, ' 
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Iioodj told me the Lacedaemonians neyer fled from tattle, but 
were brave beyond all the rest of mankind. Lately, however, 
you yourselves beheld them change their place in the line ; ^ 
and here, as all may see, they have run away during the 
night. Yerily, when their turn came to fight with those who 
are of a truth the bravest warriors in all the world, they 
shovfed j)lainly enough that they are men of no worth, who 
have distinguished themselves among GreeJcs — men likewise 
of no worth at all. However, I can readily excuse you, who, 
knowing nothing of the Persians, praised these men from your 
acquaintance with certain exploits of theirs ; but I marvel all 
the more at Artabazus, that ke should have been afraid of the 
Lacedcnmonians, and have therefore given us so dastardly a 
counsel, — ^bidding us, as he did, break uj^ our camp, and 
remove to Thebes, and there allow ourselves to be besieged 
by the Greeks^ — -advice whereof I shall take care to in- 
form the King. But of this hereafter. Now we must not 
allow them to escape us, but must pursue after them till we 
overtake them ; and then we must exact vengeance for all 
the wrongs which have been suffered at their hands by the- 
Persians.’' 

59. When he had so spoken, he crossed the Asopus, and led 
the Persians forward at a run directly upon the track of the 
Greeks, whom he believed to be in actual flight. He could 
not see the Athenians ; for, as they had taken the way of the 
plain, they were hidden from Ms sight by the hills ; he there- 


fore led on his troops against the Laecdiumouians and the 
When the commanders of the other divisions 
: iriaiis saw the Persians pursuing the Greeks so 

all forthwith seized their standards, and hurried 
best speed in great disorder and disarray.'^ On 


f in+sirch, while 
la very es- 
shouid re- 


the Persians aclvancod in good ordoi* 
(Vit. Aidstid. c. 17), If his text is 
sonnd, we ninst suppose tlififc he 
thought it would detract too much from 
• the credit of the Spartans to allow the 


late that 1 disarray of the enemy. But I sus- 
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tliey\\-ent mtli loud shouts and in a wild rout, thinking to 
swallow up the runaways, 

60, Meanwhile Pausanias had sent a horseman to the 
Athenians, at the time when the cavalry first fell upon him, 
with this message : — 

Men of Athens ! now that the great struggle has come, 
which is to decide the freedom or the slavery of Greece, we 
twain, Lacedaemonians and Athenians, are deserted by all the 
other allies, who have fled away from us during the past night. 
Nevertheless, we are resolved what to do — we must endeavour, 
as best we may, to defend ourselves and to succour one 
another. Now, had the horse fallen upon you first, we our- 
selves with the Tegeans (who remained faithful to the Greek 
cause) would have been bound to render you assistance against 
them. As, however, the entire body has advanced upon us, ’tis 
your place to come to our aid, sore pressed as we are by the 
enemy. Should you yourselves be so straitened that you can- 
not come, at least send us your archers, and be sure j'Oii will 
earn our gratitude. We acknowledge that throughout this 
whole w^ar there has been no zeal to be compared to yours — 
W’e therefore doubt not that 3 wx will do us this service.” 

61. The Athenians, as soon as they received this message, 
w^ere anxious to go to the aid of the Spartans, and to help them 
to the uttermost of their power ; but, as they w'ere ui)on the 
march, the Greeks on the King’s side, whose place in the line 
had been opposite theirs, fell upon them, and so harassed 
them by their attacks that it was not possible for them to give 
the succour they desired. Accordingly the Lact]|3^«K^ 

and the Tegeans — whom nothing could induce f 
side — w^ere left alone to resist the Persians, 
light-armed, the number of the former wus f 
that of the Tegeans was 3000.^ Now% therefor^' 


pect tliafe a negative lias slipped out 
before cvifrerayjjLevTjy — and that we 
ought to read, MoLpd6ytos . , . ^ ^ 

B^yafity iiirefepero 


rots AaK^BaijLtgf^' 
of the whoiy^ 
this chang#- 
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about to engage with Mardonius and the troops tinder him, 
they made ready to offer sacrifice. The Tictims, however, 
for some time were not favourable; and during the delay, 
many fell on the Spartan side, and a still greater number were 
tvoiinded. For the Persians had made a rampart® of their 
wicker shiekis/ and shot from behind them such clouds of 
arrows, that the Spartans were sorely distressed. The 
victims continued unpropitious ; till at last Pansanias raised 
his eyes to the Heraum of the Platseans,^ and calling the god- 
dess to his aid, besought her not to disappoint the hopes of 
the Greeks. 

62 . As he offered his prayer, the Tegeans, advancing before 


•would be thus composed :~— 


Heavy-armed f Spartans . . .... 5,000 

\ Lacedaimonians . . 5,000 

T. , ^ * i Helots .. .. .. 35,000 

HigM-armed Lacedamionians .. 5,000 

50,000 

The Tegean 3000 were : — 

Heavy-armed .. .. 1,500 

LigUt-armed .. .. .. .. i,500 

3,000 


® It is curious to find the same x^rac- 
tice still in use at the present daj. In 
an account given by an English surgeon 
plr. Adams) of an attack made by 
North American Indians uxion a 
Eiissian x>ost in tiie winter of 1850- 
1851, I find the following : — ‘‘ Each 
jnan carried a shield of thick woodf 
which ■^vas imisket-proof ; and after 
the first attack, the}' appear to have 
flanied them in a lina^ so as to form a 
'iraUf froiii bi'liind which they fired 
t the sui’viying inhabi- 
Isbom^B, Discovery of ■ 
•Passage, p... 175.) ■ 

4 ^shield used by the 
.this time and in the 
• •,.%Anab, i. vni, § 9), . 
.. . ., ,V}en at .Persepolis 
■ : seems to have 

\ Assyrians,., on ' ■ 
\mif requently 
%numeuts of 
|.#5:auU78).. ■ 
J'|.:':\elther.' by. 


means of a shield-bearer, who pro- 
tected the archer, as in the subjoined 
representation, or sometimes j>ei’ha|)s 
by means of a crutch (vide supra, vii. 
89, note®). 



temple stood where Col. Leake snx>- 
poses, it would be directly in the rear 
of ; Pausanias, but consxncuous if ho 
turned round. As, however, the Fla- 
tsean H^re, or Juno, was entitled ‘‘ Htu’e 
Cithaeronia’’ (Pint. Vit. Arist, c. 18, 
&c.), it may be doubted whether the 
building did not oceuxy some point on 
the skirts of the mountain. In this 
ease, it would have been upon his right 
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the rest, rushed forward against the enemy ; and the Lacedae- 
monians, who had obtained favourable omens the moment that 
Pausanias prayed, at length, after their long delay, advanced 
to the attack ; while the Persians, on their side, left shooting, 
and prepared to meet them. And first the combat ivas at the 
wicker shields. Afterwards, when these wnre swept down, a 
fierce contest took place by the side of the temple of Ceres, 
which lasted long, and ended in a hand-to-hand struggle. 
The barbarians many times seized hold of the Greek spears 
and brake them ; for in boldness and warlike spirit the Per- 
sians wnre not a whit inferior to the Greeks; but they WBre 
without bucklers,^ untrained, and far below the enemy in 
respect of skill in arms. Sometimes singly, sometimes in 
bodies of ten, now fewer and now more in number, they 
dashed foiwvard upon the Spartan ranks, and so perished. 

63. The fight went most against the Greeks, where Mardo- 
nius, mounted upon a white horse, and surrounded by the 
bravest of all the Persians, the thousand picked men,^ fought 
in person. So long as Mardonius was alive, this body resisted 


all attacks, and, while they defended their own lives, struck 
down no small number of Spartans ; but after Mardonius fell, 
and the troops wuth him, which were the main strength of the 
army, j)erished, the remainder yielded to the LacedfUmonians, 
and took to flight. Their light clothing, and w^ant of bucklers, 
w^ere of the greatest hurt to them : for they had to contend 
against men heavily armed, while they themselves were with- 
out any such defence. 


^ The wicker shields (yep^a) of the 
Persians w’ere useless for close combat, 
and they seem to have been de- 
stroyed in the first attack of the 
Greeks. The Persians were then ex. 
posed without bucklers, and with no 
defence but the breastplate, or coat of 
scale armour, to the spears of their 
adversaries. Perhaps some were oven 
without this protection. Mr. Grote, 
in understanding by oir\<x, defensive 
armour generally, has overstated the 


disadvantages, and, V 
the courage of the P. 
Greece, vol. v. p. 239 
equivalent to the am 
is the ordinary slii 
guished the {^TrA/rp' 
light-arraed soidp' 
able number t# 
certainly liav^ 

■ breastplates / 

113, ix. 22. / 

^ Supra, ^ 
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64. Then was the warning of the oracle fulfilled ; ^ and the 
Tengeanee which was due to the Spartans for the slaughter 
of Leonidas was paid them by Mardonius — then too did Pau- 
sanias, the son of Cleoinbrotus, and grandson of Anaxandridas 
(I omit to recount his other ancestors, since they are the same 
with those of Leonidas^), win a Tictory exceeding in glory all 
those to wdiich our knowdedge extends. Mardonius \Yas slain 
by Aeimnestiis,'^ a man famous in Sparta — the same wdio in 
the Messenian war, which came after the struggle against the 
Medes,^ fought a battle near Stenyclerus with but three 
huncli’ed men against the wiiole force of the Messenians, and 
himself perished, and the three hundred with him. 

65. The Persians, as soon as they were put to flight by the 
Lacedaemonians, ran hastily away, without preserving any 
order, and took refuge in their owm camp, within the wooden 
defence wiiich they had raised in the Theban territory.^ It is 
a marvel to me how it came to pass, that although the battle 
was fought quite close to the grove of Ceres, yet not a single 
Persian appears to have died on the sacred soil, nor even to 
have set foot upon it, wiiile round about the precinct, in the 
unconsecrated ground, great numbers perished. I imagine — 
if it is lawiul, in matters wiiich concern the gods, to imagine 
anything — ^that the goddess herself kept them out, because 
they had burnt her dw'elling at Eleusis. Such, then, w^as the 
issue of this battle. 


^ Supra, cii. 35, note Stenyclerusi, 
wliex’e this battle was fought, is said 
to have been the Dorian capital of 
Messenia (Ephor. Fr. 20; Faiisan. it. 
ill. § 4), It was famous for one of the 
great victories of ArivStomeues (Pa;a- 
san. IV. xvi,). The site is not now- 
marked by any mins ; but perhaps the 
most probable position of the town is 
that assigned by Professor Curtins, 
who places it on a hill to the east of 
the great pdain, about three miles 
north of Scala (Peloponnesus, vol. ii, 
p. 136, and comp. Map 5), 

® Supra, ch. 15. 
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66. Artabazus, the son of Pharnaces, who had disapproved 
from the first of the King's leaving Mardonius behind him, and 
had made great endeavours, but all in vain, to dissuade 
Mardonius from risking a battle,'^ when he found that the 
latter was bent on acting otherwise than he wished, did as 
follows. He had a force under his orders which was far from 
inconsiderable, amounting, as it did, to near forty thousand 
men. Being well aware, therefore, how the battle was likely 
to go, as soon as the two armies began to fight, he led his 
soldiers forward in an orderly array,® bidding them one and 
all proceed at the same pace, and follow him with such celerity 
as they should observe him to use. Having issued these 
commands, he pretended to lead them to the battle. But 
when, advancing before his arm}", he saw that the Persians 
were already in flight, instead of keeiiing the same order, he 
wheeled his troops suddenly roimd, and beat a retreat ; nor 
did he even seek shelter within the palisade or behind the 
walls of Thebes, but hurried on mto Phocis, wishing to make 
his way to the Hellespont with all possible speed. Such 
accordingly was the course which these Persians took. 

67. As for the Greeks upon the King’s side, while most of 
them played the coward purposely, the Bceotians, on the con- 
trary, had a long struggle with the Athenians. Those of the 
Thebans who were attached to the Medes,^ displayed especially 
no little zeal ; far from playing the coward, they fought with 
such fury that three hundred of the best and bravest among 
them were slain by the Athenians in this passage of arms. 
But at last they too were routed, and fled away— not, liowcver, 


This to be c 
constant existence 
aristocratic ainl 
Thebes (Hennas 
As the former 
chiefly out 
Athenian s" 
would iiid> 
side. 


" Supra, ch. 41. 

® I have followed the reading 
KarrjpTTjjuei/ovs, which Mr. Blakesley 
edits, and which seems to give the 
best sense. 

® It is plain from this passage that 
the Thebans were divided. While the 
great majority of them went heart and 
soul with the Persians, there was still 
among them an anti-Persian minority. 
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ill the same direction as the Persians and the crowd of allies, 
ivho, haying taken no jiart in the battle, ran off without 
striking a blow — ^but to the city of Thebes. 

68. To me it shows yery clearly how completely the rest of 
the barbarians were dependent upon the Persian troops, that 
here they all fled at once, without ever coming to blows with 
the enemy, merely because they saw the Persians running 
away. And so it came to pass that the wdiole army took to 
flight, except only the horse, both Persian and Bceotian. These 
did good service to the flying foot-men, by advaneing close to 
the enemy, and separating betw^een the Greeks and their own 
fugitives. 

69. The victors, howwer, pressed on, pursuing and slaying 
the remnant of the King’s army. 

Meantime, while the flight continued, tidings reached the 
Greeks who were drawn up round the Herseum,^® and so were 
absent from the battle, that the fight ivas begun, and that 
Pausanias W'as gaining the victory. Hearing this, they rushed 
forward without any order, the Corinthians taking the upper 
road across the skirts of Cithseron and the hills, which led 
straight to the temple of Ceres ; ivhile the Megarians and 
Pliliasians followed the level route through the plain. These 
last had almost reached the enemy, when the Theban horse 
espied them., and, observing their disarray, despatched against 
them the squadron of which Asopodoriis, the son of Timander, 
was captain. Asopodorus charged them with such effect that 
he left six hundi*ed of theii* number dead upon the plain, and, 
pxirsuiim the rest, compelled them to seek shelter in CitliaBron. 
,n perished without honour. 

" \^Bians, and the multitude with them, wiio fled to 
\ress, were able to ascend into the towurs before 
’' 1 , 1 ns came up. Thus placed, they proceeded to 
Xences as w^eli as they could ; and w'hen the 
Xyed, a sharp fight took place at the ram- 
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part. So long as the Athenians were away, the harhariaiis 
kept off their assailants, and had much the best of the combat, 
since the Lacedaemonians were misldlled in the attack of 
walled places : ^ but on the arrival of the Athenians, a more 
violent assault was made, and the wall was for a long time 
attacked with fury. In the end the valour of the Athenians 
and their perseverance j)revailed — they gained the top of the 
wall, and, breaking a breach through it, enabled the Greeks to 
pour in. The first to enter here were the Tegeans, and they 
it was who plundered the tent of Mardonius; where among 
other booty they found the manger from which his horses ate, 
all made of solid brass, and well worth looking at. This 
manger was given by the Tegeans to the temple of Minerva 
Alea,^ while the remainder of their booty was brought into 
the common stock of the Greeks. As soon as the wall was 
broken down, the barbarians no longer kept together in any 
array, nor was there one among them who thought of making 
further resistance — in good truth they were all half dead with 


^ The inability to condacfc sieges 
is one of the most striking features 
of the Spartan military character. 
Muller (Dorians, yoI. ii. p. 265, E. T.) 
ascribes it to a contempt for tbe 
system of warfare wherein sieges are 
of much account. But was it not 
rather the consequence of a general 
unaptness for the mechanical arts? 
Sieges cannot but be of account in 
war, and the Spartan inability told 
greatly against them at rarious 
penods in their history. Hence the 
difficulty which they experienced in 
completing the conquest of the 
Achaeans (Thirlwall, yol. i. pp. 266, 
267), and the long and fierce struggles 
with Mossenia, where Ithome and Eira 
were walled towns of great strength 
(Hermann, Pol. Ant. § 31). Hence 
again the prolonged resistance of the 
revolted Helots in Ithome soon after 
the close of this war (Thucyd. i. 102 ; 
supra, chs. 35 and 64), and the failm^e 
to take Pyliis even when hastily 
fortified (Thucyd. iv. 4, 5, and 11, 12), 


which -was so important an event in 
the Pelopoimesian struggle. 

The Athenian skill contrasted re- 
markably with the Spartan ineffi- 
ciency. (Compare Thucyd. i. 102, 
where the Spartans call in the help of 
their rivals, (j^aXisra an 
^dofcovy dvvarol elmL.) 

- This was the most ancient and 
principal temple of the Tegeans (Paii- 
san. Yin. xlv.-xlvii.). Its fmindarion 
is even ascribed to the mytliie king 
Aleus (ibid. viir. iv. § 5). Hi the 
year e.c. 395 the origin^4^'“'.\ding was 
destroyed by fire ; and 
was shortly after*"'* 
its place by Scojv 
arcMtect of tlie 3 
vni. slv*. §§ 3, . 
was said to Iiav/' 
to have boon 
Augustus (ib?" 

For the i/ 
and the ^ 

Minerva/ 
i. 66, nd 
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S*’’ ®° many thousands were into so nawow and 

eonfined a space. With such tameness did they 
slaughtered by the Greeks, that of the 300,000 men who coni 
posed the army— omittmg the 40,000 by whom Artaha^.,, 

tott e. Of the Lacedemonians from Sparta there perished 

im this combat nmety-one; of the Tegeans sreteen^nfir 
Athenians, fifty-two.^ > &ii.teen, of the 

E;S,9rn7?:‘‘’"'==!~ 

^ell; but the prowess 

.liOTn bj the Laeedaimomans was beyond eitlier.^ Of this 
I have but one proof to offer a-since\ll the tlmee naW 


It cannot be doubted that tbero 
was an enormous carnage, though 
tins statement may exceed the truth, 
^schyliis (PersiB, 814) mentions the 
heaps ot dead ’'’ (6?!/€s v^Kptiov), which 
would carry down the evidence of the 
iig.l.it to the third generation. Diodo- 
rus (xi. 32) declares that no quarter 
was given, and lays the number of the 
slam^ at 100,000. Plutarch (Yit. 
Aristid. c. 19) follo’ws Herodotus, 
liiere would however be no means of 
estimating accurately the number of 
thOfcO who made their escape from the 
camp and joined the retreating forces 
oi Arrabazus. Does Herod otas mean 
3(X>)y^ Greeks Bleared only 

Plutarch contirms tliis statement, 
but add-i. the w'hoie nuoibor of 
^ Perhaps this 

tay fairly be looked 
' udcfl not only the 
1 _ Phliasians de- 
ian cavalry (ch, 

^ of the Greeks 
that the two 
*>110 anotlier. 
mt of the 
incindiiig 
and the 


other light-armed? 

Concerning the inVial losses sns- 
tamed by the Greeks in groat battles 
vide supra, vi. U7, note > it seems 
quite impossible that all the AtheaTans 

IZt T to one S 

cW rF^ ™ Clitodemus de- 

cidieu (lu. i 4 | ij. does not 

misreport him. 

^ ^JEschylus, although himself an 
-- thenian, assigns the whole credit of 
the victory at Platma to the « Do4m 
spear- (Persm, 812, 8131 pt.7^?. ^ 

the Henexeuus (p, 'n \ 
half the glory i^X 

It IS plain from this passm>-e tint 
Herodotus had noror hoard of the vio. 
lent conteutidu eoiiecmiiig the prize 

andflTruf Lac'cdannoiiians 
and the Athemnim, of ivhioh Hntarch 
speaks (\it. _Aristid. o. 20; do Horod 
^ '2- u- P- 8/3), Aocordin" to 
hmi the _te-o chief cinfedorates woi-e 
near coming to blows on the subioct 
but wro saved by the mediation of 
Aiistides, who proposed reforriiir, 
the matter to the judgment of the 
allies. They, by tl ilvi^ of So 
Coimthiau leader, selected the Phi 
teaus for the lioiionr, thus avoidini^ 
the danger ol a civil war; and thS 
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overthrew the force opposed to them — and that is, that the 
Lacedemonians fonght and conquered the best troops. The 
bravest man by far on that day was, in my judgment, Aristo- 
demus — the same who alone escaped from the slaughter of the 
three hundred at Thermopylas, and who on that account had 
endured disgrace and reproach : ’ nest to him were Posidonius, 
Philocyon, and Amompharetus the Spartan. The Spartans, 
however, who took part in the fight, when the question of 
“who had distinguished himself most,” came to be talked 
over among them, decided—" that Aristodemus, who, on 
account of the blame which attached to him, had manifestly 
courted death, and had therefore left his place in the line and 
behaved like a madman, had done of a truth very notable 
deeds ; but that Posidonius, who, with no such desh-e to lose 
his life, had quitted himself no less gallantly, was by so much 
a braver man than he.” Perchance, however, it was envy that 
made them speak after this sort. Of those whom I have 
named above as slain in this battle, all, save and except 
Aristodemus, received public honoms : Aidstodemus alone 
had no honours, because he eomded death for the reason 
which I have mentioned. 


72. These then were the most distinguished of those who 
fought at Platsea. As for Callicrates, — the most beautiful 
man, not among the Spartans only, but in the whole Greek 
camp, — he was not killed in the battle ; for it was while Pau- 
sanias was stiU consulting the victims, that - he sat^ in his 
lU’oper place in the line, an arrow struck him ' "While 

his comrades advanced to the fight, he v 


two contending powers S"abmitted to 
the decision. Had this story been 
true, Herodotus, who collected ma- 
terials for his account of the battle 
from the Platosans themselves (chs. 
83, 85), would have certainly recorded 
it. We should also doubtless have 
found some allusion to the fact in the 
speech of the Platccans before their 
Spartan judges (Time. iii. 53-69). 

Diodorus declares that the prize of 
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Pausanir 
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ranks, yery loatk to die, as lie showed by the words which he 
addressed to Arimnestus, one of the Platseans : I grieve, 

said he, ^^ not beeatise I have to die Tor my country, but be- 
cause I haye not lifted my arm against the enemy, nor done 
any deed worthy of me, much as I have desired to achieve 
something.”' ■ 

78. The Athenian who is said to have distingiiislied him- 
self the most was So^dianes, the son of Eutychides, of the 
Deceleian cantond® The men of this canton, once upon a 
time, did a deed, which (as the Athenians themselves con- 
fess) has ever since been serviceable to them. When the 
Tyndaridj'B, in days of yore, invaded Attica with a mighty 
army to recover Helen, ^ and, not being able to find out 
whither she had been carried, desolated the cantons, — at this 
time, they say, the Deceleians (or Deceius himself, according 
to some), displeased at the rudeness of Theseus, and fearing 
that the whole territory would suffer, discovered everything to 


Ai’hnnestns, according to Plutarch, 
was the leader of the PIatoE*an con- 
tingent (YiL Aristid. c. 11). Pau- 
sanias assigns him, not only this com- 
mand, but the command of the Pla- 
tceans at the battle of Marathon (ix. 
iv. § 1). It is certain that a statne 
was erected to Arimnestus at Platcea, 
which stood in the temple of Mineiwa 
the Warlike (’Apeta)— a temple said to 
have been built out of the Maratho- 
niaii spoils — at the foot of the colossal 
image of the Goddess (ibid.). 

It, may be susjiecteil that Laeon, 
'■»o of lh(' two FUita'ans chosen to 
’ the cause of their countrymen 
Spartan judges (Thiieyd. 
"^^jhe sim of t;liis officer. 

Wnestus (APIMNH::5T02) 
\(fEIMNHSTO:S) are 
^ pd together (cf. 

Mso on the name 
t) ; and there 
dent policy in 
peat Piatman 
■ that memo- 


^ Pirithoiis and Theseus resolved to 
wed daughters of Jove, and to help 
one another. They^ had heard of the 
beauty of Helen, though she was no 
more than seven years old, and went 
to Sparta to carry her oif. Idiere they 
found her dancing in the teniy>le of 
Diana Ortliia. Having seized her and 
borne her away, they cast lots whose 
she should be, and Theseus was the 
stunner. So he brought Helen to 
Attica, and secreted her at Aphidrue, 
giving her in charge to his irit'ud 
Aphidnus, and his mother H'hhra. 
Tlieseus then aec<unpanied Piritlioils 
into Thespriuia, to obtain l'orsej)hone 
for him. Meanwliile the Bio.scuri had 
collected a vast host, and invaded 
Attica, where they stnight e\'oryw}iere 
for their sister. At length hm* hiding- 
j>lace was pointed f)ut to them ; and 
they laid siege to Aphidna*', and hav- 
ing taken it, rect^vored I^t^lcn, and 
made .*^Ithra prisoner. pSce Plutarch, 
Yit. Thes. c. Hoilan. Fr. 71; 

ApoHod. 111. X. § 7 ; Pausan. 11 . xxil. 

§7-) 
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tlie enemy and even showed them the way to Aphidnae, which 
Titaeus, a native of the place, betrayed into their hands. 
As a reward for this action, Sparta has always, from that time 
to the present, allowed the Deceleians to be free from all dues, 
and to have seats of honour at their festivals ; and hence too, 
in the war which took place many years after these events 
between the Peloponnesians and the Athenians, the Lacedce- 
monians, while they laid waste all the rest of Attica, spared 
the lands of the Deceleians.^ 

74. Of this canton was Sophanes, the Athenian wdio most 
distinguished himself in the battle. Two stories are told con- 
cerning him : according to the one, he wore an iron anchor, 
fastened to the belt which secured his breastjriate by a brazen 
chain ; and this, wdien he came near the enemy, he threw out ; 
to the intent that, when they made their charge, it might be 
impossible for him to be driven from his post : as soon, how’^- 
ever, as the enemy fled, his wont was to take up his aiiclior 
and join the pursuit. Such, then, is one of the said stories. 
The other, which is contradictory to the first, relates that 
Sophanes, instead of having an iron anchor fastened to Ms 
breastplate, bore the device of an anchor upon his shiehl^ 


- Plutarch substitutes Acaclemus for 
Decelus, and makes the Spartans 
spare the Academy on this account 
(Vit. Thes. c. 32). 

3 It has been supposed that this is a 
distorted account of the famous occu- 
pation of Deceleia by the Spartan 
king Agis, in the nineteenth summer 
of the Peloponnesian war. Eumour, 
it is said, might give the event this 
shape in Magna Grtecia (see Bah’ 
mann’s Life of Herod, p. 32, E. T , 
and Heyse’s Qiigest. Herodot. p. V6). 
But there are no grounds for believing 
that Herodotus wrote any part of his 
History so late (vide supra, vol. i. p* 
30); and the reference is far more 
probably to a sparing of Becele* a (m- 
duced perhaps by the remoteness of 
its situation), in the first year of the 


war, when Archidamus ravaged cer- 
tain of the denies (rSv nvas) 

lying between ]Monnts Fames and 
Briiessus (Tlnicyd. ii. 23). 

^ '^Devices upon shields, the inven- 
tion of which Herodotus uscrilies to 
the Carians (i. 171), were in use 
among the Greeks from very eailv 
i times. The elaborate shields 
to great heroes, as Ilerg'^ ' SlOti. 

•j. Here. Ill -31 *7) 

Horn. II. xv'ii 
had some fonndaf. 
upon. Perhaps tlv 
of the devices }' 
chiefs who att-' 
much beyou'-” 

Sept. c. T1 
1123-1151) 

■■ of Antiqu? ‘ 
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wHcli he neyer allowed to rest, but made to ran rotmd 
eontiniially. . 

75. Another glorious deed was likewise performed by this 
same Sophanes. At the time when the Athenians were laying 
siege to Egina, he took up the challenge of Eiirybates the 
xirgive, a winner of the Pentathlum, and slew liim.^ The fate 
of Sophanes in after times was the following,: he was leader 
of. an Athenian ■ army in conjunction with Leagrus/ the; son 
of Glaucon, and in a battle with the Edonians near Datum, 
about the gold-mines there, he was slain, after displaying 
uncommon brayery. 

76. As soon as the Greeks at Platcea had oyerthrown the 
barbarians, a woman came over to them from the enemy. 
She was one of the concubines of Pharaudates,® the son of 
Teaspes, a Persian; and when she heard that the Persians 
were all slain, and that the Greeks had carried the day, feth- 
with she adorned herself and her maids with many golden 
ornaments, and with the brayest of the ajiiiarel that she had 
brought with her, and, alighting from her litter, came forward 
to the Lacedsemonians, ere the work of slaughter was well 


® Supra, vi. 93. Enrybates had 
already siain three champions when 
Sophanes accepted his challenge. His 
pentathlic victory (if we may trust 
Paiisanias) was obtained at the He- 
mcan games (x. xxix. § 4). Concern- 
ing the nature of pentatiilic contests, 
vide snpra, vi. 92, note 

Loagrns seems to have had a son 
Glaneon, who commanded the xlthe- 
nian aqnadrtm wbieh, protected the 
^ 'Tixum in one of their naval 
.nc''-" ' “ the Corinthians shortly 

'"pox ir war (TImeyd. 

,^iippian, Harpo- 
. Tt colony on the 

between Abdtn'a 
Peripl. p. 65 ; 
-g. 517). It 
" in a fertile 
possessing 
vinous for 
osperity 


of its inhabitants. These favour- 
able circumstaxices gave rise to the 
proverb “ Adrou dyadevu^’’ which was 
applied to such as were very pros- 
perous (Strab. vii. p. 4(S1 ; Harpocrat. 
ad Yoc, 5 Apostol. Cent. vi. 74, &c.). 

Appian is certainly wrong in iden- 
tifying Dattmi with Grenides, the 
Philippi of later times (De Bell. Civ. 
iv. 105; p.^650, A. ; see Col. Leake's 
remarks, N. Greece, vol. in. pp. 223, 
124). 

The battle here mentioned was 
i. '^ht about the year u.c. 465, on 
oct..kion of the iirst attempt wliich 
the Athenians made to colonise Ain- 
phipolis (Paasan. T.xxix. § 4 ; 'rhiicyd. 
i. 100, and iv. 102). Sophanes and 
his comrades who fell, were conveyed 
to Athexis, where their tomb ^vas 
sho'WTi i ' the time of Pausanias (1, s. e.). 

^ Pharandates was the commander 
of the Mares and Golchiaiis in the 
army of Sorxes (supra, vii. 79). 

2 F 
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oxer. When she saw that all the orders were given by 
Pansanias, with whose . name and country she was well ac- 
quainted, as she had oftentimes heard tell of them, she knew 
who he must he ; wherefore she embraced his knees, and said — 
0, King of Sparta ! ^ save thy suppliant from the slavery 
that awaits the captive. Already I am beholden to thee for 
one service — the slaughter of these men, wretches who had no 
regard either for gods or angels. I am by birth a Coan, the 
daughter of Hegetoridas, son of Antagoras. The Persian 
seized me by force in Cos, and kept me against my will.’’ 

'^Lady,” answered Pausanias, '‘'fear nothing: as a sup- 
pliant thou art safe — and still more, if thou hast spoken 
truth, and Hegetoridas of Cos is thy father — for he is bound 
to me by closer ties of friendship than any other man in those 
regions.” 

When he had thus spoken, Pausanias placed the woman in 
the charge of some of the Ephors who were present, and 
afterw^ards sent her to Egina, whither she had a desire to go. 

77. About the time of this woman’s coming, the Mantineans 
arrived upon the field, and found that all w’-as over, and that 
it was too late to take any part in the battle. Greatly dis- 
tressed hereat, they declared themselves to deserve a fine, as 
laggarts ; after which, learning that a portion of the Modes 


^ Wesseliiig’s apology for tlie inac- 
curacy of this ex^U'ession — the confa- | 
sion and excitement of the speaker — 
is not needed. Pausanias, though no 
more than regent, is often termed 
king (\’ide supi'a, ch. 10, note^). 

This presence of Ephors in the 
camp is yery remarkable. Hitherto 
the kings, notwithstanding the gradual 
encroachment of the Ephors upon their 
authorit}^ had at least been uncon- 
trolled in the camp and on foreign 
expeditions. Kow this last privilege 
begins to suffer invasion. Ephors, how- 
ever, do not vet, for a considerable 
period, regularly accompany the king 
when he goes abroad. XoEphor seo.ms 
to have been w’ith Pausanias when he 
was recalled by scytak' (Thuc. i. 131). 1 


I^leistoanax is accompanied into Attica 

(b.c. 445) not by an Ephor, but by a 

counsellor (<rvi.t0ouKos) appointed by 

tho Ephors (Plut. Vit. Pi'rie!. c. 22). 

After tliis Archklanina is a]>parenH 

uncontrolled : as is -igis, uni il ’ 

into disgrace (b.c. 

counsellors are ai>p<‘*' 

check his ]U‘occe 

A little later ^ 

be once inor 
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had fled away under Artabazus, they were anxious to go after 
them as far as Thessaly. The LaeedEemonians, however, 
would not suffer the pursuit; so they returned again to their 
own land, and sent the leaders of their army into banishment. 
Soon after the Mantineans, the Eleans likewise arrived, - and 
showed the same sorrow : after which they too returned home, 
and banished their leaders. But enough concerning these 
nations. 

78. There was a man at Platsea among the troops of the 
Bginetaus, whose name was Lampon; he was the son of 
Pytheas,^ and a person of the first rank among his country- 
men. Now this Lampon went about this same time to 
Pausanias, and counselled him to do a deed of exceeding 
wickedness. “ Son of Cleombrotus,” he said very earuestlj'-, 
“ what thou hast already done is passing great and glorious. 
By the favour of Heaven thou hast saved Greece, and gained 
a renown beyond all the Greeks of wh*om we have any know- 
ledge. Now then so finish thy work, that thine own fame 
may be increased thereby, andthat hencefoi-th barbarians may 
fear to commit outrages on the Grecians. When Leonidas 
was slain at Thermopyl®, Xerxes and Mardonius commanded 
that he should be beheaded and crucified.® Do thou the like 
at this time by Mardonius, and thou wilt have glory in 
Sparta, and likewise through the whole of Greece. For, by 
hanging him upon a cross, thou wilt avenge Leonidas, who 
was thy father’s brother.” 

79. 'riius spake Lampon, thinking to please Pausanias ; but 
Pausanias answered him— -“My Eginetan friend, for thy fore- 

thy friendliness I ain much beholden to thee : but 
'■©1 which thou hast offered is not good. First hast 


■fs and Eleans pro- j mio/Lam.pon, 

the reh}pomu\^ef i in wlioso iiononr Vimhivv^roi: 

I hithertt) bjtlio | Nomeau (see Larelicr. ad iac.). 

■ %seendmg tlie j ^ Supra', viL 23^. It doe.s iun. appear, 
however, iliar '^^fardunius really itHsk 
"oned before any part in the insults offered 'to the 
'•.mguishing 1 corpse of Leonidas. 
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thou lifted me up to the sMes, hy thy praise of my country 
and my achievement; and then thou hast cast me down to 
the ground, by bidding me maltreat the dead, and saying that 
thus I shall raise myself in men’s esteem. Such doings befit 
barbarians rather than Greeks ; and even in barbarians we 
detest them. On such terms, then, I could not wish to please 
the Eginetans, nor those who think as they think — enough 
for me to gain the approval of my owm countrymen, by 
righteous deeds as well as by righteous words. Leonidas, 
whom thou wouldst have me avenge, is, I maintain, abun- 
dantly avenged already. Surely the countless lives here taken 
are enough to avenge not him only, but all those who fell at 
Thennopylffi. Come not thou before ,me again with such a 
speech, nor with such counsel; and thank my forbearance that 
thou art not now pimished.” Then Lampon, having received 
this answer, departed, and went his way.^ 

80. After this Pausanias caused proclamation to be made, 
that no one should lay hands on the booty, but that the 
Helots should collect it, and bring it all to one place. So the 
Helots went and spread themselves through the camp, wherein 
were found many tents richly adorned with furniture of gold 
and silver, many couches covered with plates of the same, 
and many golden bowls, goblets, and other drinking- vessels. 
On the carriages were bags ' mtaining silver and golden 
kettles ; and the bodies of the .rain fiunished bracelets and 
chains, and seymitars with golden ornaments — not to meT’+‘ 
embroidered apparel, of which no one made aiu- 
The Helots at this time stole many thinvf 
which they sold in after times to the 
they brought in likewise no small quar ' 
as it was not possible for them to 


^ 3\Ir. Grote disbelieves tliis • story, j 
wbich “ bas the air,” he says, “rather 
of a poetical contrivance for bringing 
out an honourable sentiment, than of £ 
real incident ” (Hist, of Greece, vol. v. 
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begiiinmg of tlie great wealth of the Bginetans, who bought 
the gold of the Helots as if it had been mere brass.® 

81. When all the booty had been brought together, a tenth 
of the whole was set apart for the Delphian god; and hence 
was made the golden tripod which stands on the bronze 
serpent with the three heads, quite close to the altar.® For- 


® TMs ignorance of the helots has 
been well compared to that of the 
Swiss after the battle of G-ranson, 
when, according to BMlippe de 
Oomines, they connurent les biens 
qii’ils enrent eii leiirs mains ... . il 
j eii eut qiii vcndirent grande qnantite 
de plats et d’escnelles d’argent, poiu* 
deux grands blanos la piece, mtidans 
que cefnst estaing’’ (Jlemoires, v. 2). 

Upon this tripod Fausamas placed 
the inscription which was one of the 
first indications of his ambitious 
aims: — • 

**Pmisanias, Greda^s cbief, the Mede overthrew, 
And gave Apollo that which here ye 

See Tliucyd. i. 1S2; Dem. adv. Neaer. 
p. 1401. The Lacedaemonians caused 



“‘rasedj and snb- 
\tes which had 
' rod. yiii. 82; 
^ the tripod 
>tion of it 


was plundered by the Fhocians in the 
Sacred War (Fansan. x. xiii. g 5) ; the 
bronze stand, which remained at 
Delphi to the time of Fausanias (ibid.), 
was carried to Gonstantinopio by the 



No. IT. 

Pedestal of Tripod, iVom l\rr. Dawson 

Turner’s sketch. 

Emperor Constantino, and xdaced in 
the Hippodrome (Aimeicla'ii) (Zosim. 
ii. 81, ed. Bekher; Easel). d<'. Tit. 
Const, iii. 54. p. 141-; vScholiasfc. ad 
Thueyd. i, 182, &c.), where it con- 
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tioiis -were also set apart for the gods of Olympia, and of the 
Isthmus ; from which were made in the one case, a bronze 
Jupiter ten cubits high ; and in the other, a bronze Neptune 
of seven cubits.^ After this, the rest of the spoil was divided 
among the soldiers, each of whom received less or more 
according to his deserts; ® and in this way was a distribution 
made of the Persian concubines, of the gold, the silver, the 
beasts of burthen, and all the other valuables. What special 
gifts were presented to those who had most distinguished 
themselves in the battle, I do not find mentioned by any one;^ 


tinues to tlie present clay. WTien seen 
by Spon and Wbeeler in 1675, it is 
said to have been still i3erfect; and 
the representation which they give of 
it (Journey into Greece, p. 185) ex- 
hibits the three heads of the serpent 
(see woodcut. No. I.) : but it has 
suffered great damage since their time. 
The heads are gone, and all that re- 
mains is a certain portion of the triple 
tvrist, as seen in the woodcut (No. IL), 
which is from a sketch taken by Mr. 
Dawson Turner in 1852. The height 
of this fragment is 16 feet. One of 
the heads is preserved in the armoary 
of the church of St. Irene at Constan- 
tinople. It has a crest along the top, 
which iBflattenedf apparently in order 
to support more steadily the golden 
tripocl of which Herodotus speaks. 

During the recent occupation of 
Constantinople by the W estern Powers, 
not only were excavations made, and 
the serpent laid bare to its base, but 
by the application of chemical solvents 
the inscription was almost entirely 
recovered. Ab the insci'iption itself 
is a matter of great interest, which 
cannot be adequately treated in a foot- 
note, I have thought it best to reserve 
my account of it for the Appendix. 
(See Appendix, Note A.) 

^ Pausanias saw this statue, with its 
inscription still perfect (supra, ch. 28, 
note at the distance of nearly seven 
centuries. It stood in the space be- 
tween the great temple and th 
council-house, and looked towards th 
east (Pansan. v. xxiii. § 1). The in 


scription, like that on the tripod, 
simply gave the names of the nations. 

® Pausanias mentions three statues 
of Neptune at the Isthmus, two in the 
pronaos or ante-chapel of the great 
temple, and one in the chapel of PaliS- 
mon within the sacred precinct (ir. i. 
§ 6, iii. § 1). But he does not identify 
any of them with this Colossus. 

® Plutarch tells us that the sum of 
eighty talents was allotted to the Pla- 
tseans, who employed it iu rebuilding 
and adorning with paintings their 
temple of Minerva Martin (Vit. Axistid. 
c. 20, For an account of the paintings, 
works of Polygnotus and Onatas, see 
Pausaii, IX. iv. § 1). Other honours 
and advantages were also assigned 
them. Pausanias erected an altar hi 
their market-place to Jupitei' tlie 
Liberator {Z^vs ’EAeuSfpios), and after 
offering sacrifice, guaranteed by oath 
the inviolability of the Plataian 
and territory ; at the same ' 
tablishing a four-year 
Elentheria) on the * 
pic games, to * 
come. TJ" 
undortor' 
fiinei'f'' 

thoF' ^ 

me 

T 
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but I slioulcl suppose that they must liaye had some gifts 
beyond the others. As for Pausanias, the portion ■which was 
set apart for him consisted of ten specimens of each kind of 
\ .thing — women, horses, talents, camels, or whateyer else there 

was in the spoil. 

82. It is said that the following circumstance happened like- 
wise at this time. Xerxes, when he fled away out of Greece, 
left his war-tent with Mardonius ;^ wdien Pausanias, there- 
fore, saw the tent with its adornments of gold and silyer, and 
its hangings of diyers colours, he gaye commandment to the 
bakers and the cooks to make him ready a banquet in such 
fashion as was their wnnt for Maixkmius. Then the}" made 
i ready as they were bidden; and Pausanias, beholding the 

j couches of gold and silyer daintily decked out with their rich 

I covertures, and the tables of gold and silver laid, and the 

1 feast itself prepared with all magnificence, was astonished at 

the good things which were set before him, and, being in a 
pleasant mood, gave commandment to his own followers to 
make ready a Spartan supper. When the suppers were both 
‘I served, and it was apparent how vast a difference lay between 

v the two, Pausanias laughed, and sent his servants to call to 

him the Greek generals. On their coming, he pointed to the 
two boards, and said : — 

I sent for you, 0 Greeks, to show you the folly of this 
Median captain, who, when he enjoyed such fare as this, must 
needs come here to rob us of our penury.'^ 

Such, it is said, were the words of Pausanias to the Grecian 

generals. , 

8J3, During many years afterwards, the Platreans used often 

"■o implj tliat he consumed [ i. xx, § 3). This ^Tas the Odeum, 

. ' 'filing it. For the most j a work commenced by Themistoeles 

{Titray. v. 0), and finished by Pericles 
qphit.: VitbEericI. perished 

■by,, fire;, when ,Sy:IIa';,took ■, Athens, ,bnt 
-was rebixilt"':-on the .'same 'mo-dei(Pati* 
.sail.' 1. s. ,c.) . ■ No remains „ ot , it . .exist 
erection I at the present day (Leake’s Athens, 
* it (Fausan. 1 pp. 290, 291). 


IS mafceriais xrom 
1 and inquiry {see 
say, ch. ii. voL i. 

tent was com- 
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to find upon the field of battle concealed treasures of gold, and 
silver, and other valuables. More recently they likewise made 
discovery of the following : the flesh having all fallen aw’-ay 
from the bodies of the dead, and their bones having been, 
gathered together into one place, the Plateaus found a skull 
without any seam, made entirely of a single bone ; likewise a 
jaw, both the upper bone and the under, wdierein. all the teeth, 
front and back, were joined together and made of one bone ; 
also, the skeleton of a man not less than five cubits in height. 

84. The body of Mardonius disappeared the day after the 
battle ; but who it was that stole it aw^ay I cannot say wuth 
certainty. I have heard tell of a number of persons, and 
those too of many different nations, who are said to have 
given him burial ; and I know that many have received large 
sums on this score from Artontes, the son of Mardonius : but 
I cannot discover with any certainty wdiich of them it was 
who really took the body aw^ay, and buried it. Among others, 
Dionysophanes, an Ephesian,^ is rumoured to have been the 
actual person. 

85. The Greeks, after sharing the booty upon the field of 
Plateea, proceeded to buiy their own dead, each nation apart 
from the rest. The Lacedaemonians made three graves ; in 
one they buried their youths,^ among whom were Posiddnius, 
Amompharetus, Philoeyon, and Callicrates ; — ^in another, the 


^ This last marvel will not be doubted 
in mndern times. The others are de- 
fended to some extent both by science 
and authority (of. Bahr, ad loc.). 
Among persons said to have had their 
teeth in a single piece are PjTrhns, 
king of Epirus (Pint. Tit. Pyrrh. c. 
S), and a son of Prusias, king of Bi- 
thynia (Val. Max. i. 8). 

^ Paiisanias says that Artontes re- 
warded this Dionysophanes moi'e libe- 
rally than any of the other claimants, 
ail of whom (according to him) were 
Ionian Greeks. The tomb of Mardonius 
was shown, in the time of this writer, 
on the light hand of the road descend- 
ing to Platsea from Dryoscephalsa 


(Pausan. ix. ii. § 2). 

® The reading Ipsyes, 3-*oiithsy 
conjectural All tlic MSS. give * 
‘‘priests,” The Glo.<m 
ever, contains the %v«'' 
certainly clues no’' 

Herodotus, ^ 
name given 
on enterir 
when thr 
in the 

to h 

ol ■ ■ 

W ■ : 
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rest of the Spartans ; and in the third, the Helots. Such /was 
their mode of burial.® The Tegeans buried all their dead in a 
single grave; as likewise did the Athenians theirs, and the 
Megarians and Phliasians those who were slain by the horse. 
These graves, then, had bodies biuied in them : as for the 
other tombs which are to be seen at Plataea, they were raised, 
as I understand, by the Greeks whose troops took no part in 
the battle; and who, being ashamed of themselves, erected 
emptj" barrows upon the field, to obtain credit with those who 
should come after them.*^ Among others, the Eginetans have 
a grave there, which goes by their name; but wiiich, as I 
learn, wtis made ten years later by Cleades, the son of Auto- 
dicus, a Platcean, at the request of the Eginetans, whose 
agent he w^as. 

86. After the Greeks had buried their dead at Plateea, they 
presently held a council, whereat it was resolved to make war 
upon Thebes, and to require that those who had joined the 
Mecles should be delivered into their hands. Two men, who 
had been the chief leaders on the occasion, w-ere especially 
named — to wit, Timagenidas and Attaginus.^ If the Thebans 
should refuse to give these men up, it was determined to lay 
siege to their city, and never stir from before it till it should 
sun-ender. After this resolve, the army marched upon Thebes; 
and having demanded the men, and been refused, began the 
siege, la}ing waste the country all around, and making 
assaults upon the w^all in divers' places. 

87. When twenty days w’ere gone by, and the violence of 
""'’eeks did not slacken, Timagenidas thus bespake his 


'isariias only three 
One was called 
cedaomonians, 
' % and the 

common 
s. The 
’bribed 


the inscr'lption of the Eginetans and 
others upon the base of t.lie statue of 
Jnpitor at Olympia (snpra, cli. 81). 
Blit on tlie statue, as on the Delphic 
tripod, were evidently inscribed the 
names of many ' states who did not 
even send contingents to Platma. 
(See Appendix, Note A.,pp. 472,473.) 

® Supra, chs. 15 and 38. 
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Ye men of Thebes, since the Greeks have so cleereecl, that 
they will never desist from the siege till either they take 
Thebes or we are delivered to them, we would not that the 
land of Boeotia should suffer any longer on our behalf. If it 
be money that they in truth desire, and their demand of us be 
no more than a pretext, let money from the treasury of the 
state be given them ; for the state, and not we alone, em- 
braced the cause of the Medes. If, however, they really want 
our persons, and on that account press this siege, we are 
ready to be delivered to them and to stand our trial.’’ ^ 

The Thebans thought this offer very right and seasonable ; 
wherefore they despatched a herald without any delay to Pau- 
sanias, and told him they were willing to deliver up the men. 

88, As soon as an agreement had been concluded upon 
these terms, Attaginus made his escaj)e from the city; his 
sons, however, were surrendered in his place ; but Paiisanias 
refused to hold them guilty, since children (he said) could 
have had no part in such an offence. The rest of those whom 
the Thebans gave up had expected to obtain a trial, and in 
that case their trust was to escape by means of bribery ; but 
Pausanias, afraid of this, dismissed at once the whole army 
of allies, and took the men with him to Corinth, where he 
slew them all. Such were the events which happened at 
Platea and at Thebes. 

89. Artabazus, the son of Pharnaces, who fled away from 
Platasa, was soon far sped on his journey. When he reached 
Thessaly, the inhabitants received him hosjiitably, and made 
inquiries of him concerning the rest of the army, since tliey 
were stiU altogether ignorant of what had taken place at 
Platsea : whereupon the Persian, knowing well that, i!' ’ 
them the truth, he would run great risk of perishing 

^ The practice of the Spartans to try ( of the leading Spar' 
political ofienders of another nation Tide supra, iii. 1# 
receives a remarkable illustration from Greeks were nc' 

the later history of Platoea (Thncyd. tation (Thncyf 
iii. 52-68). the orators, r 

Concerning the general readiness 
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together with Ms whole army — ^for if the facts were once 
blazoned abroad, all who learnt them would be sure to fall 
.upon him— the Persian, I say, considering this, as he had 
before kept all secret from the Phocians, so now answered the 
Thessalians after the following fashion : — 

‘'tl mj^self, Thessalians, am hastening, as ye^ see, into, 
Thrace; and I am fain -to use.' all possible despatch, ,as'I' am 
sent with this force on special business from the main army. 
Mardoniiis and his host are close behind me, and may be 
looked for shortly. When he comes, receive him as ye have 
received me, and show him every kindness. Be sure ye will 
never hereafter regret it, if ye so do.” 

With these words he took his departure, and marched his 
troops at their best speed through Thessaly and Macedon 
straight upon Thrace, following the inland route, which was 
the shortest, and, in good truth, using all possible despatch. 
He himself succeeded in reaching Byzantium ; but a great 
part of his army perished upon the road— many being cut to 
pieces by the Thracians,^ and others dying from hunger and 
excess of toil. From Byzantium Artabazus set sail, and 
crossed the strait ; returning into Asia in the manner which 
has been here described, 

90. On the same day that the blow was struck at Plat^a, 
another defeat befell the Persians at Mycale in Ionia. While 
the Greek iieet under Leotychides the Lacedsemonian was 

The prol)ablo roate of Artabazus shorter passage hy Sesfcos, Was he 
'•iuld IfO, froiu TherniopTlsD across afraid of intorraptiou from the Greek 
dy to the mouth of the Penens ; iieet ? 

the eofist to Therma; ^ Demosthenes ascribes the main 
a acM’oss the Chalcidic loss of the Sying Persians to the 
nea llodoi or to E'ion t attacks of Perdiccas, king of Mace- 
‘ast route (the road clonia (Adv. Aristocr., p, 087 ; Be 

V Xerxes; supra, Pep. ord. p. 173). But this is only 

't as far as the one but of many proofs that the 
"he Hebrus by orators were unacquainted witli lais- 

•oad to Con- toiy. Perdiccas certainly did not 

the, Perin- begin to reign till n.e. 451, twenty- 
^ason has hy© years afterwards ! (See CTintoii’s 
iie cir- ii. p. 275.) ■ . 

■©far- J- 
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still lying inactive at Delos, ^ there arrived at that place .an “ 
embassy from Samos, consisting of three men, Lampon the 
son of Thrasycles, Athenagoras the son of Arehestratidas, and 
Hegesistratus the son of Aristagoras. The Samians had sent 
them* secretly, concealing their departure both from the Per- 
sians and from their own tyrant Theomestor, the son of 
Androdamas, whom the Persians had made ruler of Samos/^ 
When the ambassadors came before the Greek captains, 
Hegesistratus took the word, and urged them with many and 
various arguments, saying, that the lonians only needed to 
see them arrive in order to revolt from the Persians ; and 
that the Persians would never abide their coming ; or if they 
did, ’twoiild be to offer them the finest booty that they could 
anywhere expect to gain ; ’’ while at the same time he made 
appeal to the gods of their common worship, and besought 
them to deliver from bondage a Grecian race, and withal to 
diive back the barbarians. This,'’ he said, might very 
easily be done, for the Persian ships were bad sailers, and 
far from a match for theirs;” adding, moreover, ‘^that 
if there w^as any suspicion lest the Samians intended to 
deal treacherously, they were themseh’'es ready to become 
hostages, and to return on board the ships of their allies to 
Asia.” 

91. When the Samian stranger continued importmiately 
beseeching him, Leotychides, either because he W'anted an 
omen, or by a mere chance, as God guided him, asked the 
man — Samian stranger! prithee, tell me thy name?” 

Hegesistratus (army-leader),” answ'ered the other, and 
might have said more, but Leotychides stopped him hx ex- 
claiming — accept, 0 Samian! the omen which 
affords.^ Only, before thou goest back, sw’ear to i 

- Supra, viii. 133. names, vide supra 

^ The reason of this was given, viii. compare iEschyl 
85. Samos had previously enjoyed a Pers. iv. 4, 71 ' 
freedom from tyrants for fourteen or 52 5 &c. Fox' 
fifteen years (see vi. 43). to ominous " 

^ For the custom of punning upon Livy, v. 55 
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S,nd thy brother-envoys, that the Samians will indeed be our 
warm Mends and allies.” 

92. No sooner had he thus spoken than he proceeded to 
hurry forward the business. The Samians pledged their faith 
uj)Gn the spot ; and oaths of alliance were exchanged between 
them and the Greeks. This done, two of the ambassadors 
forthwith sailed away; as for Hegesistratus, Leotyehides kept 
him to accompany his own fleet, for he considered his name 
to be a good omen. The Greeks abode where they were that 
day, and on the morrow sacrificed, and found the victims 
favoui-able. Their soothsayer was Deiphonus, the son of 
Evenius, a man of ApoUonia — I mean the ApoUonia which 
lies upon the Ionian Gulf.® 

93. A strange thing happened to this man’s father, Evaiius. 
The Apolloniats have a flock of sheep sacred to the sun. 
During the day-time these sheep graze along the banks of the 
river Avhich flows from Mount Daemon through their tenitory 
and empties itself into the sea by the port of Oricus ; ® while 


" Stephen of Byznntium enumerates 
no fewer than twenty-five cities of 
this name. Many of these, however, 
are later than the time of Herodotus/ 
and some seem to be mentioned t'wice. 
There do not appear to have been 
more than two of any importance 
when Herodotus t\Tote, — that which 
he calls ApoUonia upon the Euxine ” 
(iv» 90), and the city on the Ionian 
Gulf or Adriatic, a little .north of tlie 
Acroeeraiinitvn promontory. This lat- 
ter was u Coriiirhian colony (Thueyd. 
fc^ti'ph. Ih-'z. ad Yoc.), or, ao- 
to others, a joint colony of 
' hians and Corcyramns 
-158 5 Seym. Oh. 4*39 ; 

‘ 3). .It was founded 
’\nhiander (Pint, de 
4. ii. p. 552, E.), 
to any great 
nes, wdien it 
^ education 
ian. Bell. 
% &c.). 
^ the 


in the modern Follina or Tolloyia^ 
wdiich attaches to a monastery and to 
some ruins near the small village of 
Poyanif situated between the river of 
Berat and the T'tosa (Leake’s N. G., 
voh i. pp. 36S-371). 

® The geography of Herodotus is 
here somewhat at fault. There can 
be no doubt that the river intended is 
the Aoiis, or Tiosaj which fiow'S from 
the central part of Find us, called 
Laemon by the ancients (Hecat. Hr. 
■72; Sox)h. ap. Strab. vi. 391), and 
empties itself into the Adriatic a little 
south of the site of ApoUonia. But 
this stream can never have flowed by 
OrieUvS, from -^vhich its mouth is now- 
distant nearly tw'enty miles. 

Oricus is tlie modern Erikho^ a 
desert site’’ in the reces.s of the 
gulf of (Asiion), near the 

village of Dukadhes (.Leake’s G., 
vol. i. p. 3). It was a place of con- 
siderable importance in lloman times 
(Liv. xsiv. 40 1 Appian. B. C. ii. 54, 
&e.). 
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at niglit tliey are guarded by the richest and noblest of thb 
citizens, who are chosen to serve the office, and who keep the 
w^atch each for one year. Now the Apolloniats set great store 
by these sheep, on account of an oracle which they received 
concerning them. The place where they are folded at night 
is a cavern, a long way from the town. Here it happened 
that Ev^ius, when he w^as chosen to keep the watch, by some 
accident fell asleep upon his guard ; and -while he slept, tlie 
cave was entered by wolves, wdiich destroyed some sixty of the 
flock under his care. Eveniiis, wdien he woke and found what 
had occurred, kept silence about it and told no one ; for he 
thought to buy other sheep and put them in the place of the 
slain. But the matter came to the ears of the Apolloniats, 
who forthwith brought Evenius to trial, and condemned him 
to lose his eyes, because he had gone to sleep upon his post. 
Now when Evenius, was blinded, straightway the sheep had 
no young, and the land ceased to bear its w'onted liarvests. 
Then the Apolloniats sent to Dodona, and to Delphi, and 
asked the prophets, wdiat had caused the woes wdiicli so 
afflicted them. The answer which they received was this — 

The woes were come for Evenius, the guardian of the saerod 
sheep, whom the Apolloniats had wrongfully deinived of sight. 
They (the gods) had themselves sent the wolves : nor w’oiild 
they ever cease to exact vengeance for Evcniius, till the Apoh 
loniats made him whatever atonement he liked to ask. When 
this was paid, they would likewise give him a gift, whie'h 
would make many men call him blessed.” 

94. Such was the tenor of the prophecies. TliCi Apcdloniais 
kept them close, but charged some of their citizens to g^) jind 
make terms with Evmiius: and these men jmuO'i " 
business for them in the way whicli I will nov 
They found Ev&iius sitting upon a bench, and, ao 
him, they sat down by his side, and began ^ 
they spoke of quite other matters, but in tJ 
tioned his misfortune, and offered liim 
Having thus beguiled him, at last the" 
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Wliat atonement would lie desire, if tlie Apolloniats were 
•willing to make Mm satisfaction for the wrong which they had 
done to him?’' Hereupon Eyenius, ATho had not heard of 
the oracle, made answer — ^'If I Ayere gwen the lands of this 
man and that- — ” (here he named the tAAn men w^hom he ImeAV 
to liaAn the finest farms in Apollonia), and likeAAise the 
house of this other”— (and here he" mentioned the; house 
which he knew to he the handsomest in the toAvn), I atouH, 
ATlien master of these, be quite content, and iny A^Tatli would 
cease altogether.” As soon as Evemius had thus spoken, the 
men ayIio sat by him rejoined— "^^EA'Cnius, the xipolloniats 
give thee the atonement which thou hast desired, according to 
the bidding of the oracles.” Then Eveiiius understood the 
A\hole matter, and Ayas em^aged that they had deceMed him 
so ; but the Apolloniats bought the farms from their owners, 
and gaA-e Eyenius what he had chosen. After this Avas done, 
straightwTiy EA'hiius had the gift of prophecy, insomuch that 
he became a famous man in Greece. 

95. Deiphonus, the son of this EA^eniiis, had accompanied 
the Corinthians, and was soothsayer, as I said before, to the 
Greek armament. One account, howeyer, which I haA'C heard, 
declares that he w^as not really the son of this man, but only 
took the name, and then w^ent about Greece and let out his 
services for hire. 

96. Tlie Greeks, as soon as the victiins w^ere fayourable, j)ut 
to sea, and sailed across from Delos to Samos. Arrmng off 
Calami, a place upon the Samian coast, they brought the 

■4, to an anchor near the temple of Juno Aviiich stands 
" ‘Uid prepared to engage the Persians by sea. These 

Mjie {jiUy Eientioned ® Snpra, iii. 60. T imdo^rstaud by 
(A!cx. Bum. ap. t-liis the great temple of Jniio iicfir the 
A 73), is thought town, of Samos, not (as Air. ilroio 

■'f the word miggests) ‘■Saaother tem]>Ie of Here iii 

the marshy some other pari < >f island ” (Hist, of 

> Inibi'asos, I Or. vol. v, p. ii57, note ^ }. Tlio words 
Ueneum ; of Ilorodotns might, periiap.s bear, biifc 
vo3. ii. I certainly do not I'miuirCj this 7aeau- 
mpra, 1 ing; and Ids frequent 'Jnentiou uf i/ie 
i Heremuu of the Suiniaus (to 
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latter, ho’wever, no sooner heard of the approach of the Greeks, 
than, dismissing the Phcenieian ships, they sailed aivay 'with 
the remainder to the mainland. For it had been resolved in 
coimcil not to risk a battle, since the Persian fleet vras thought 
to be no match for that of the enemy. They fled, therefore, 
to the main, to be under the protection of their land army, 
which ncp lay at Mycale,® and consisted of the troops left 
behind by Xerxes to keep guard over Ionia. This was an 
army of sixty thousand men, under the command of Tigranes, 
a Persian of more than common beauty and stature. The 


captains resolved therefore to betake themselves to those 
troops for defence, to drag their ships ashore, and to build a 
rampart around them, which might at once protect the fleet, 
and serve likewise as a place of refuge for themselves. 

97. Having so resolved, the commanders put out to sea ; 
and passing the temple of the Eumenides, arrived at Gfeson 
and Scolopoeis,“ which are in the territory of Mycale. Here 
is a temple of Eleusinian Ceres, built hy Philistus, the son of 
Pasicles, who came to Asia v‘+b Nr-iieus, the son of Codrus,^ 
what time he founded Milet* At this place they drew the 
ships up on the beach, an'"' ufrounded them with a rampart 


i. 70, iv. 88 and 152 ; 6 r , ii. 148) 
sufficiently sliows, wK; would be 
antecedently probable, they had 

but one such temple. 

® Supra, i. 148. Mycale is the 
modern Cape St. Mary^ the promon^ 
toiy which runs out towards Samos 
(compare Thucyd. Yiii. 79; Scylax, 
Peripl. p. 90). Stiubo, however, 
mahes Mycale the mountain-ridge 
which here sinks into the sea, and 
calls the promontory Trogilium (xiv, 
p. 913). 

Most commentators take Gmson 
and Skolopoeis for rivers (Larcher, 
Table Geographique ; Sohweighmuser’s 
Index, s. v. G.eson; Bahr, ad loc.), 
and there certainly was a river Gaeson 
or Gffisus (Gessus) in these parts 
(Ephor. Pr, 91 ; Plin. H. M. v. 29 ; 
Mel. I. xvii. § 2). But Herodotus, I 
believe, 7iever introduces the name of 


a river, without either calling ifc a 
river or prefixing the article. I there** 
fore agree with La ^^lartiiiiero and 
Grote, that Gfcson is here a town, and 
Scolopoeis also. Both probaljly lav 
on the south coast of the prumciitory 
of Mycale. 

^ Supra, i. 147. The tale, went that 
Medon and Helens (or Xeileu.<h Iho 
two eldest of the sons of Godrus, 
qnaiTcllcd aboni sufa'ced in g tlua'r 
father. Medun, the eldm* ..of the 
two, though lame, was 
Helens in. dudgeon resoh 
Attica. He was aceoin})ar 
loniaiis, wdio had funnel 
Attica when driven fro^ 
nese by the Achsear 
Asia, where ho bec''' 

Miletus (Pausan " 
xiv. p. 910). , ' 
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made of stones and trunks of trees, cutting down for tins 
purpose all tlie fruit-trees which grew near, and defending 
the barrier by means of stakes firmly planted in the groiiiid.^ 
Here they were prepared either to win a battle, or undergo a 
siege — their thoughts embracing both chances. 

98. The Greeks, when they understood that the barbarians 
had fled to the mainland, 'were sorely vexed at then escape : 
nor could they determine at first what they should do, whether 
they should return home,, or proceed to the Hellespont. In 
the end, however, they aresolved to do neither, but to make 
sail for the continent. So they made themselves ready for a 
sea-fight by the preparation of boarding-bridges, and what 
else was iiecessaiy; provided wdth which they sailed to 
Mycale^ Now- when they came to the place wdiere the camp 
wns, they found no one ventui’e out to meet them, but 
observed the ships all dragged ashore W'ithin the barrier, and 
a strong land-force drawm up in battle array upon the beach ; 
Leoty chides therefore sailed along the shore in his ship, 
keeping as close haiiMd to the land as possible, and by the 
voice of a herald thus addressed the loiiians : — 

Men of Ionia— ye who can hear me speak — do ye take 
heed to what I say ; for the Persians wull not understand a 
w'ord that I utter. When we join battle whli them, ])efore 
augiit else, I'emeinber .freedom — and next, recollect our wiitch- 
W'ord, w’iiieh is Hebe. If there be any who hear me not, let 
those Avlio hear report my wmds to the others.'’ 

In all this had the very same design w'hicli 

ned at Artemisiuml^ Either the bar- 
lOW’ wha,t he had said, and the loniaiis 
- revolt from them ; or if his words wv^re 
they w’’ould mistrust their Greek 

:es had made thiS" adihess, the Greeks 


fmcm a 1 Ho estimates tlic Persian army at 
, 2ci. S 4 ', I 100,000, ^ Slippy, viii. 22,* cad. 
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brought their ships to the land, and, having disembarked, 
arrayed themselves for the battle. When the Persians saw 
them marshalling their array, and bethought themselves of 
the adAuce which had been offered to the lonians, their first 
act was to disarm the Samians, whom they suspected of com- 
plicity with the enemy. For it had happened lately that a 
number of the Athenians who lingered in Attica, haAung been 
made prisoners by the troops of Xerxes, were brought to Asia 
on board the barbarian fleet; and these men had been 
ransomed, one and all, by the Samians, who sent them back 
to Athens, well furnished with provisions for the way. On 
this account, as much as on any other, the Samians ^Yem 
suspected, as men who had paid the ransom of fiA^e hundred 
of the King’s enemies. After disarming them, the Persians 
next despatched the Milesians^ to guard the paths AAhich lead 
up into the heights of Mycale, because (they said) the Mile- 
sians were well acquainted with that region: their true object, 
however, was to remove them to a distance from the camp. 
In this way the Persians sought to secure themseh^es against 
such of the lonians as they thought likely, if occasion offered, 
to make rebellion. They then joined shield to shield, and so 
made themselves a breastwork against the enemy.^' 

100. The Greeks now, having finished their preparations, 
began to move toAvards the barbarians ; AAhen, lo 1 as they 
advanced, a riimom* flew through the host from one end to 
the other ^ — that the Greeks had fought and conquered the 


^ It lias Ibeeii questioned, -who these 
Milesians could be ? Since, according 
to our author (supra, vi. 20), the Greek 
population was remoyed by Barius, 
and the tendtory divided between the 
Persians and the Oarians of Pedasns. 
Mr. Biakcsioy suggests that they were 
the labourers whom the Persians had 
introduced, to cultivate the soil for 
them. I incline to suspect that, here 
as elsewhere, Herodotus has over- 
stated the severity of the Persians. 
A portion of the Milesians may have 
been removed to Ampe ; but the town 


and territory had imobably never 
ceased to be mainly Greek. 

® See above, chapters (U am! (12, 

® The note of Mr. (irote ou this 
passage (Hist, of Greece, vG 
2d0.262) deserves attenti\ 

That multitudes, in all ti? 
all countries, are liable t 
with '‘suthlen unneennr-* 
sions,’^ is very clearly- 
proved. It is not''“p 
what light Mr,. " 
phenomenon. 

•nirndj' he 
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army of Marclonitis in Boeotia. At tlie same time a lierakrs 
wand was obserYed lying upon the beach. Many things 
prove to me that the gods take part in the affairs of man. 
How elscj when the battles of Mycale and Plataea were about 
to happen on the selfsame day, should such a rumour have 
reached the Greeks in that region, greatly cheering the whole 
army, and making them more eager than' before' to risk their 
lives? 

101. A strange eoineidenee too it was, that both the battles 
should liAYe been fought near a precinct of Bleiisinian Ceres. 
The fight at Platfea took place, as I said before/ (piite close 
to one of Ceres' temples; and now the battle at Mycale was 
to be fought hard by another. Eiglitly too did the rumour 
run, that the Greeks with Pausanias had gained their victory; 
for the fight at Plat^ea fell early in the day, whereas that at 
Mjauile was towards evening. That the two battles were really 
fought on the same day of the same month became apparent 
when inquiries were made a short time afterwards. Before 
the rumour reached them, the Greeks vrere full of fear, not so 
much on their own account, as for their countrymen, and for 
Greece herself, lest she should be worsted in her struggle with 
Mardoniiis. But when the voice fell on them, their fear 
vanished, and they charged more vigorously and at a quicker 
pace. So the Greeks and the barbarians rushed with like 
eagerness to the fray; for the Hellespont and the Islands 
formed the -prize for which they were about to fight, 

10‘2. Tlie Atlienions, and the force drawn up with them, 
vlio formed one half of the army, marched along the shore, 
where the country was low and level ; but the way for the 


pep'';! of View, 'vrliidi in Herodotus is 
pn. Joint riant 5 foniislies an exxdanation 
' rO' ^ n s if leii tly satisfactory.*^ Bufc tliis 
.cij’ ianaiion is clearly not tliat which 
he wpiilcl iiimself gives. 

Mp, iivoto rightly dismisses, as the 
. pn 5 Jed conjecinre of later writers, 
. icw which found so much favour 


with Lai’cher, and which is tolerated 
even by Thirlwall (Hist, of Greece, 
vol. ii. p. 358) — that the report was 
designedly circulated by the Grecian 
generals for the purpose of encourag- 
ing the army. (Bee Diud. Sic. xi. 35 j 
Polvaen. i. 3^) 

^ Oh. 62. 
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Lacedsemonians, and the troops with them, lay across hills 
and a torrent-eoiirse. Hence, while the Lacedaemonians were 
effecting their passage round, the Athenians on the other 
wing had already closed with the enemy. So long as the 
wicker buclders of the Persians continued standing, they made 
a stout defence, and had not even the worst of the battle ; 
but when the Athenians, and the allies with them, wishing to 
make the victory their own, and not share it with the Lace- 
daemonians, cheered each other on with shouts, and attacked 
them with the utmost fierceness, then at last the face of 
things became changed. Eor, bursting through the line of 
shields, and rushing forwards in a body, the Greeks fell upon 
the Persians ; who, though they bore the charge and for a 
long time maintained their ground, yet at length took refuge 
in their intreiichment. Here the Athenians themselves, 
together with those who followed them in the line of battle, 
the Corinthians, the Sicyonians, and the Troezeiiiaiis, pressed 
so closely on the steps of their flying foes, that they entered 
along with them into the fortress. And now, when even them 
fortress was taken, the barbarians no longer offered resistance, 
but fled hastily away, all save only the Persians. They still 
continued to fight in knots of a few men against the Clreeks, 
who kept pouring into the intrenchment. And here, while 
two of the Persian commanders fled, two fell upon the field : 
Artajntes and Itliamitres, who were leaders of the fleete^ 
escaped; Mardontes, and the commander of the land force, 
Tigranes, died fighting. 

103. The Persians still held out, when the Laecuhemonijuis, 
and their part of the armj^ reached the camp, and joined in 
the remainder of the battle. The number of Greeks wlio iell 
in the struggle here was not small; the Sicyonians especially 
lost many, and, among the rest, Perilaiis their general. 

The Samians, who served with the Medes, and wlio, altliougii 
disarmed, still remained in the camp, seeing from, the vmy 


® Supra, Tiii ISO, 
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beginning of the fight that the yietory was doubtful, did all 
that lay in their power to render help to the Greeks. And the 
other lonians likewise, beholding their example, reyolted and 
attacked the Persians.^ 

104. As for the. Milesians, who had been ordered, for the 
better security of the Persians, to guard the mountain -paths, 
— tliat, ill case ' any accident befell them such as had now 
happened, they might not lack guides to conduct them into 
the high tracts of Myeale,— and who had also been reinoYed 
to hinder them from making an outbreak in the Persian camp; 
timw, instead of obeying their orders, broke them in every 
respect. For they guided the flying Persians by wrong roads, 
which brought them into the presence of the enemy ; and at 
last they set upon them with their ovii hands, and showed 
themselves the hottest of their adversaries. Ionia, therefore, 
on this day revolted a second time from the Persians. 

105. In this Battle the Greeks who behaved with the greatest 
bravery were the Athenians ; and among them the palm was 
borne off by Hermolyeus, the son of Euthymis, a man accom- 
plished in the Paneratiumd This Hermotycus was afterwards 
slain in the war between the Athenians and Carystians.*^ He 


® Diodoms assigns a very important 
part in tlie battle to tlic Ionian Greeks, 
tbe Samians especially, and tiie Mile- 
sians. According to him, their troops 
dre'iv off before^ the battle began, and 
jnvsonted rhe a})pearance of a sepa- 
rate army, ^vluc‘ll the Greeks iinagined 
to have just ai‘s.*ived from Sardis, and 
to be under the command of Xerxes. 
Tijey wove greatly alarmed and doubt- 
ing wherlHU' to % or no, when the 
Persians fell upiut them. The victory 
was long undecided, but at last the 
Samians and 3.rilesians came up, and 
the Persians, seeing that their in- . 
ietitions were hostile, took to iiight 
suddenly. The other Asiatic Greeks 
then set upon the dying foe, and 
committed great havoc, so that the 
Persian loss exceeded 40,000- men.- ■ 
The intrenched camp, however, accord*- i 


ing to Diodoras, was not taken. The 
Persians fled partly thither, partly to 
Sardis* 

This narrative, wdiere it contradicts 
Herodotus, is of course of no value. 
It may sein'e, however, in some re- 
spects to fill up the outline of this 
chapter. Herodotus is never ^'eiy 
favourable to the Ionian Greeks (see 
Bahlmann, yv. 104, E. T.), and may 
have given them on this occasion less 
credit than they deserved. 

^ The Pancratium was a contest in 
which wrestling and boxing %vere united. 
Paiisanias tells us that the Athenians 
honoured Hermolyeus with a statue, 
which stood in the Acropolis (Pansan. 
i. -xxiii. I 12). 

^ The w’ar between Athens and 
Carystus is mentioned by I'hucydides 
(i, 98). It followed the taking of 
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fell in tlie fight near Cyrnus ^ in the Carystian territory, and 
^Yas buried in the neighbourhood of Ger^stns.^ After the 
Athenians, the most distinguished on the Greek side were the 
Corinthians, the Trcezenians, and the Sieyonians, 

106 . The Greeks, when they had slaughtered the greater 
portion of the barbarians, either in the battle or in the rout, 
set fire to their ships and burnt them, together with the bul- 
wark which had been raised for their defence, first, ho\YeTer, 
removing therefrom all the booty, and carrying it down to the 
beach. Besides other plunder, they found here many caskets 
of money. When they had burnt the rampart and the vessels, 
the Greeks sailed away to Samos, and there took counsel 
together concerning the lonians, whom they thought of re- 
moving out of Asia. Ionia they proposed to abandon to the 
barborians ; and their doubt was, in what part of their own 
jpossessions in Greece they should settle its inhabitants. For 
it seemed to them a thing impossible that they should be ever 
on the watch to guard and protect Ionia ; and yet otherwise 
there could be no hope that the lonians would escape the 
vengeance of the Persians. Hereupon the Peloponnesian 
leaders proposed, that the seaport towns of such Greeks as 
had sided with the Medes should be taken away from them, 
and made over to the lonians. The Athenians, on the other 
hand, were very unwilling that any removal at all xshould 
take place, and misliked the Peloponnesians holding councils 
concerning their colonists. So, as they set themselves against 
the change, the Peloponnesians yielded witli a good vilL® 


Scyros, and preceded tlie revolt of the 
Naxians, so tliat it must have fallen 
within the period n.c. 469-467 (see 
Grote, vol. v. p. 410, note). The 
OarystianSj though unassisted by the 
other Eubceans, made a stout resist- 
ance, and after a protracted struggle 
ended the war by a treaty. 

This place is unknown. Ko other 
writer mentions it. 

_ ^ For the situation of Geresstus, 
vide supra, viii, 7, note. ; 


® According to Diodojnis:, t'lie AUm‘- 
mans in tlie first instani'o agrecU with 
the Spartans j and tin? Asiuiie Circcks 
likewise consenting were aianii to enu 
bark for Europe. But Fne ,Ai lonians 
suddenly changed their no nd, louring 
lest upon the new oolonisat Ion Athoiis 
.should lose her rigius of “nujihor- 
city (xd. 37). The aceouni of ilero- 
dotus is far more prohablo. 'i'lrat a 
mode of proci'cding, fumilnir to tho 
Greeks from the pniecice of iho 
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Hereupon the Samians, Chians, Lesbians, and other islanders,® 
who had helped the Greeks at this time, were receiYed into 
the league of the allies; and took the oaths, Mnding them- 
selves to be faithful, and not desert the common cause. Then 
the Greeks sailed away to the Hellespont, Avhere they meant 
to break down the bridges, which they supposed to be still 
extended across the strait.'^ 

107* The barbarians who escaped from the battle— a scanty 
remnant — took refuge in the heights of M'yeale, whence they 
made good their retreat to Sardis. During the march, 
Masistes, the son of Darius, who had been present at the 
disaster, had words with Artayntes, the general, on whom 
he showered many reproaches. He called him, among other 
things, “ worse than a woman, ’’ for the way in which he had 
exercised his command, and said there was no punishment 
which he did not deserve to suffer for doing the King’s house 
such grievous hurt. Now with the Persians there is no 
greater insult than to call a man ‘"worse than a woman.’*® 
So when Artayntes had borne the reproaches for some while. 


Oriental nations (supra, iv. 204, n, ®), 
should have been monientadly enter- 
tained is likely eiiuugli, but that it 
should have been on the point of 
execution is scarcely credible. The 
attacl'iinenfc of the loiiians to their 
country, and tlieir unwillingness to 
leave it, maybe seen by refemng to 
Book vi. eh. 3, and Book i* ch. 165. 
An in.te,nn,‘eine %var, too, mnst have 
aris{‘n in Greece, if an attempt had 
been made to dispossess the mcdisbig 
states of tlieir seiiport towns. The 
project, thiTefore, if seriously enter, 
tainod at all, would bo sure to be 
abamloned almost as soon as contem- 
jiIatxHl. It may be doubted whether 
Athens had as yet the feeling ascribed 
to her in either author. Even Hero-' 
dot as sometiiuevS colours events with 
the feelings with wliich they came to ' 
be regarded in later times (supra, v. 
m; viL 10, § 2; hi, § 1, Ac.). 

® The relations of tho Greeks upon 


the mainland to the Persians, it is 
plain, continued unchanged (see note “ 
on Book vi. ch. 42). The fruit of 
the victory now gained ■was the 
Hellespont and the islatids^* (supra, 
ch. 101, end). 

^ It seems inconcei\-abie that the 
destiniction of the bridges should not 
have been known on the Asiatic coast, 
ten moniiis at least after it had taken 
place (supra, viii. 117). I^lay not 
Hex’odotiis liave been mistaken as to 
the motive of the Greeks In making 
this movement, which "was ]‘)ei'liaps 
only to reconnoitre, and see 'whether 
any prepaint ions 'were .going on for 
a fresh invasion ? That a renewed 
invasion -was looked upon as not im- 
probable, is clear from Thuevd. i. 90, 
and Diod. Sic. xi. 43. The latter 
speaks of ^^fhe comimj Persian ex- 
pedition ’’ (r 7/ V aTTo rS}v HepcSiV e cr o- 
jfi4 vriv (TTpareiav ) . 

® Supra, viii. 88, and ix. 20. 
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at last he fell in a rage, and drew his scymitar upon Masistes, 
being fain to kill him. But a certain Halicaniassiaii, Xena- 
goras by name, the son of Praxilaiis, who stood behind 
Artayntes at the time,’ seeing him in the act of rushing for- 
ward, seized him suddenly round the waist, and, lifting him 
from his feet, dashed him down upon the ground ; which gave 
time for the spearman who guarded Masistes to come to his 
aid. By his conduct here Xenagoras gained the favour, 
not of Masistes only, but likewise of Xerxes himself, whose 
brother he had preserved from death ; and the King rewarded 
his action by setting him over the whole land of Cilicia.^ 
Except this, nothing happened upon the road ; and the men 
continued their march and came all safe to Sardis. At Sardis 
they found the King, who had been there ever since he lost 
the sea-fight and fled from Athens to xlsia.^ 

108. During the time that Xerxes abode at this place, he 
fell in love with the wife of Masistes, who was likewise staying 
in the city. He therefore sent her messages, but failed to 
win her consent ; and he could not dare to use violence, out 
of regard to Masistes, his brother. This the woman knew 
well enough, and hence it was that she had the boldness to 
resist him. So Xerxes, finding no other way open, devised a 
marriage between his own son Darius and a daughter of this 
woman and Masistes — thinking that he might l>ettt?r obtain 
his ends if he effected this union. Accordingly he betrothed 
these two persons to one another, and, after the usual cere- 
monies were completed, took his departure for Susa. Wlieii 


^ Tins ^TOTlld be very remarkable, if 
it could be depended upon ; but pro- 
bably it is an oyerstateinent, natnr'al 
in one jealous for the honour of a 
countryman. Cilicia, thouf^h called a 
satrapy (iii. 00), seems never to have 
been under the rule of a satrap. It 
was governed always by its native 
kings, who bore the name of Syen- 
nesis (supra, v. IIS, and vii. 98 ; Xen. 
Anab. i. ii. § 12-27,* -<3!lschyl. Pers. 


S28). Xenagoras therefore can cmlv 
have occupied a salnordiuate posit 
^ We see by this that a'Es<‘h\ lus, hi 
making Xerxes return struiulst to Su.-a 
from Athens, avails hiinstdf (d' iho 
licence of a poet. Ih's Ci^minnueee at 
this provincial capital, not only for 
the winter, but durin.g ihc* whole of 
ths suimuer season, is indiearivo of an 
intention to return to Ci'etaa", if his 
affairs had prospiered 
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he mis come there, and had received the ■woman into his 
jpalace as his son’s bride, a change came over him, and, losing 
all love for the wife of Masistes, he conceived a passion for 
his son’s bride, Masistes’ daughter. And Artaynta— for so 
was she called — very soon retmmed his love. 

109. After a while the thing was discovered in the way 
which I will now relate. Amestris, the wife of Xerxes, had 
woven with her own hands a long robe, of many colours, and 
very ctuious, which she presented to her husband as a gift. 
Xerxes, who was greatly pleased with it, forthwith pxit it on ; 
and went in it to insit Artajmta, who happened likewise on 
this day to please him greatly. He therefore bade her ask 
him whatever boon she liked, and promised that, whatever it 
was, he would assuredly grant her request. Then Artaynta, 
who was doomed to suffer calamity together with her whole 
house, said to him — “ Wilt thou indeed give me whatever I 
like to ask?” So the King, suspecting nothing less than 
that her choice would fall ■whei*e it did, pledged his word, and 
swore to her. She then, as soon as she heard his oath, asked 
boldly for the robe. Hereupon Xerxes tried all possible means 
to avoid the gift ; not that he grudged to give it, but because 
he dreaded Amestris, who aheady suspected, and would now, 
he feared, detect his love. So he offered her cities instead, 
and heaps of gold, and an army which should obey no other 
leader. (The last of these is a thoroughly Persian gift.) But, 
as nothing could prevail on Artaynta to change her mind, at 
tlie last he gave her the robe. Then Artaynta was very 
greatly rejoiced, and she often wore the garment and was 
proud of it. And so it came to the ears of Amestris that the 
robe had been given to her. 

110. Xow when x\mestris leami the whole matter, she felt 

no anger against Artaynta; bxxt, looking upon her mother, 
the wife of Masistes, as the cause of all the mischief, she 
determined to compass her death. She waited, therefore, till 
her gave the great royal banquet, a feast which takes 

place once every year, in celebration of the King’s budh- 
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day ^ Tykta’' the feast is called in the Persian tongue, which 
in our language may be rendered perfect ^ — and this is the 
only day in all the year on which the king soaps his head, 
and distributes gifts to the Persians. Amestris waited, 
accordingly, for this day, and then made request of Xerxes, 
that he would please to give her, as her present, the wife of 
Masistes. But he refused; for it seemed to him shocking 
and monstrous to give into the power of another a woman 
who was not only his brother’s wife, but was likewise wholly 
guiltless of what had happened — the more especially as lie 
knew well enough with what intent Amestris had preferred 
her request. 

111. At length, however, wearied by her importunity, and 
constrained moreover by the law of the feast, which required 
that no one who asked a boon that day at the King’s hoard 
should be denied his request, he yielded, but with a very ill 
will, and gave the woman into her power.'^ Having so done, 
and told Amestris she might deal with her as she chose, the 
King called his brother into his iiresence, and said — 

''Masistes, thou art my brother, the son of my father Darius; 
and, what is more, thou art a good man. I pray thee, live no 
longer with the wife whom thou now hast. Behold, I will 
give thee instead my own daughter in marriage ; tukt^ her to 
live with thee. But part first with the wife thou now hast — 
I like not that thou keep to her.” 

To this Masistes, greatly astonished, answered— 

"My lord and master, how strange a speeeli liasi tlioii 
uttered ! Thou biddest me put away my wife, who lias lH)rue 


" The custom of celebrating birth- 
days by a feast was iin iyersal in Persia* 
Even the pooi’est are said to have con- 
formed to it (supra, i. 133 j compare 
Athenmus, iv. 10, p. 62, Schw.). Ac- 
cording to Plato {Alcib. i. p. 121, 0.) ail 
Asia feasted on the King’s birthday. 

® No satisfactory explanation has 
been yet given of this w'ord. The Per- 
sian root equivalent to facto or p&rficio 


is Inii from, wltleh 15 ; would ho 
easy to form iijHa. 

\ Few readers can fail to be struck 
by theresembhuiee ht-twee-u tins scene 
and that dcscrilHHl by St. Utitfla-w, 
eh.'' xiw 64), ami St. hiark vi. 21-21,1 
In tlio Ea<t kings c*‘k‘l)r.uod tiirir 
birthdays by holding feasts nud uU’aut" 
ing gract^s from very curly tbue;» t -t'C 
Gen. eh, xl 20, 21)/ 
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me three gooclty youths, and daughters besides, whereof thou 
hast taken one and espoused her to a son of thine own— thou 
biddest me put aw^ay this wife, notwithstanding that she 
Xileas.es me greatly, and marry a. daughter of thine , ! , In truth,' 
0 King ! that I am accounted worthy to wed thy daughter, is 
an honour which I mightity esteem ; but yet to do as thou 
sayest am I in no wise willing.' I jiray thee, use not force to, 
compel me to yield to thy prayer. Be sure thy daughter will 
find a husband to the full as -worthy as myself. Suffer me 
then to live on with my own wife.” 

Thus did Masistes ans-wer-^.-'-and Xerxes, in vTath, reiffied — 

I will tell thee, Masistes, what thou hast gained by these 
wnrds. I will not give thee my daughter ; nor slialt thou live 
any longer with thy own wife. So mayest thou learn, in time 
to come, to take what is oflfered thee.*’ Masistes, when he 
heard this, withdrew, only saying — Master, thou hast not 
3 "et taken my life.” 

112. While these things wem j)assing between Xerxes and 
his brother Masistes, Amestris sent for the spearmen of the 
royal body-guard, and caused the wife of Masistes to be muti- 
lated in a liorrible fashion.^ Her two breasts, her nose, ears, 
and li|)s were cut off and thrown to the dogs ; her tongue W’as 
torn out hy the roots, and thus disfigured she ^Yas sent back 
to her home. 

113. Masistes, wiio knew nothing of what had hajppened, 
but was fearful that some calamity had befallen him, ran 
hastily to his house. There, finding his wife so savagely 
used, he fortliwitli took counsel with his sons, and, accom- 
panied ]>y them and certain others also, set forth on his wny 
to Baetria, intending to stir uj) revolt in that i>roviiiee, and 
hoping to do great hurt to Xerxes : all wiiich, I believe, he 
would have accomplished, if he had once reached the Bactrian 


The crurltv of Amestns receives 
another striking exemplification from 
ilje fact rehutM'i of lier in Book vii. ck. 
114<. Tiie later horrors of the Persian' 


seraglio have been well treated by 
Heeren (As. Kat. vol. i. pp. 307-100, 

E.T.). 
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and Saean people ; for lie was greatly beloved by them both, 
and was moreover satrap of Bactria.® Bnt Xerxes, hearing of 
his designs, sent an armed force upon his track, and slew him 
while he was still upon the road, with his sons and his whole 
army. Such is the tale of Eng Xerxes’ love and of the death 
of his brother Masistes. 

114. Meanwhile the Greeks, who had left Mycale, and sailed 
for the Hellespont, were forced by contrary winds to anchor 
near Lectum ; ^ from which place they afterwards sailed on to 
Abydos. On arriving here, they discovered that the bridges, 
which they had thought to find standing,® and which had been 
the chief cause of their proceeding to the Hellespont, were 
already broken up and destroyed. Upon this discovery, Leo- 
tychides, and the Peloponnesians under him, were canxious to 
sail back to Greece; but the Athenians, with Xantliix>pus 
their captain, thought good to remain, and resolved to make 
an attempt upon the Chersonese. So, while the Peloponnesians 
sailed away to their homes, the Athenians crossed over from 
Abydos to the Chersonese,^ and there laid siege to Sestos. 


® Mr. Blakesley thinks that Bac- 
tria, even after the accession of Cam- 
byses, was only nominally dependent 
npon the Median (Persian?) sove- 
reign,’^ and supjDoses that it was ‘^com- 
paratively little affected by the cen- 
tralising policy of Barins.” (Vol. ii. 
p. 490, note 278.) There is no ground 
for these suppositions. Bactria ap- 
pears as a very obedient satrapy under 
Badarses in the reign of Bariua (Beh. 
Inscript, col. iii. par. 3), and is not 
known to have ever caused the Per- 
sians any trouble. It w'as generally 
made a royal appanage (see above, p. 
198, note j ,and is found in the war 
ofBarius Godoinanniis against Alex- 
ander, still subject to the Persian 
king, and a vigorous supporter of his 
authority. (See Arrian, Exp. Alex, 
in. 8, 11, 13, &c.) An ambitious or 
desperate satrap might always cause 
a rebellion in his province, more espe- 
cially if it was towards the borders of 
the empire. He had only to raise the 


cry of national independence. Success, 
however, was a difficult matierj and 
Persia liad not lost very nmny ymo- 
vinces when she was attacked and con- 
quered by -rUexander, (Vide supra, vol. 
ii. pj. 562.) 

" Lectum is the modem Cape Baha. 
the extreme pioint of tlio Troris towards 
the south-west. It is lueniiojK-'d by 
Homer (II. xiv. 28 .i), and disiinetly 
marked by the geographers (8trab. 
xih. p. 84-3 ; PIm. H. X. v. 30 ; Prohou. 
V. 2; see also Times’d, viii. 101: a.iul 
Liv. xxxvii. 37). It would give gotu! 
shelter from tlie north or Etesian 
winds. 

s Supra, ch. 106, note L 

^The Athenians had a sort elaiin 
to the proprietorsliip of ilu* i ’luM’sonese, 
grounded on the dominion of t ho family 
of Miltiades (supra, vi. 3I-H), Ii-was 
a valuable possession, very iVrrile ami 
suited for all crops. (Xen, If ill. nu ii, 
§ 10; Eurip. Hec. 8). 

It was also very important to the 
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115. Nott, as Sestos ivas the strongest fortress in all that 
region,,“ the rumour had no sooner gone forth that the Greeks 
Ti'ere arrived at the Hellespont, than great numhers flocked 
thither from ail tonus in the neighbourhood. Among the 
rest there came a certain CEohazus, a Persian, &om the city 
of Cardia,^^ niiere he had laid up the shore-cables which had 
been used in the construction of the bridges. The town was 
guarded by its own iEolian inliabitants,’- but contained also 
some Persians, and a gi’eat multitude of their allies. 

110. The whole district was imderthe rule of Artayctes, one 
of the King’s satrap.s ; who was a Persian, hut a wicked and 
cruel man. At the time when Xerxes wtis marcliing against 
Athens, he had craftily possessed himself of the treasm-es 
belonging to Protesilaiis, the son of Iphiclus,^ w'liieh w'ere at 
Elictis in the Chersonese. Por at this place is the tomb of 
Protesilaiis, surrounded by a sacred precinct ; and here there 
was great store of wealth, vases of gold and silver, works in 
brass, garments, and other offerings, all which Artayctes 
made his prey, having got the King’s consent by thus cun- 
ningly addressing him — 

“ Master, there is in this region the house of a Greek, who, 


Athenians to open the strait as soon 
a.s possible, since Arhens depended 
threat ly on the eorii-rrade from the 
Kiixine (.see Bdelclrs Economy of 
Alliens, i. ]t]b 107, 112, tl'c., E. T., and 
for the exient of the trade, Tide supra, 
vii. 1-17). 1 let 1 ee tl le fu il ( vt‘ vSes Cos was 
rapidly i‘oll<»wed by the siege of Byzan- 
tium (r,.c. -377, probably). 

The iinyiorlanee of Sestos is re- 
marktihly \\ii ncftscd by Thucydides, 
who speaks of it as ‘‘the slTonghold 
and guard house, of the entire lielles- 
|,K*nr. ” (viii. 02). 

For the situation of Cai*dia, Tide 
tiupra, % i. 03, note 

i Tht‘ ^Eulians, after their sottie- 
incnt in f.e.sljos, the Troas,and Mysia, 
are said to have sent out Tarious 
c<.tlooios 10 the Hellespont and the 
Thrueiun coast. Among these were 
Alopeconnesus, Abydos, and 


Sestos. (See Sovmn. Cli. 11. GOG, 705, 
and 709.) 

“ Protesilaiis, the son of Iphielus, 
was one of the Trojan heroes. He led 
the Thessalians of Phthiutis, and was 
the tii'st Greek who fell on the di.soni- 
barkation of the army (Horn. il. H, 
G95-702). His tomb at Ekons is men- 
tioned by many writers (P].n3ost. 
Heroic, p. 672; Strab. xiii. p. 859; 
I'^lln, H* H. IT. XI, .-Ac.},: : hike til© 
tombs on the opposite coast, and the 
well-known Cyn().s.sema near .IFadTtus, 
it was a mere pyramidal iu<uiiid or 
barrow. Tins moimd still fun ns a 
conspicnons object hi the noighlxnir- 
hood of the lirst European" Castle 
(SedU JfMir), Sb‘e Chandler’s Tnmds, 
vol. i eh. T. p. IS. 

For the position, Ac., of Elmiis, vide 
supra,, vi 140, note K 
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•when he attacked thy territory, met his due reward, and 
perished. Give me his house, I pray thee, that hereafter men 
may fear to carry arms against thy land/’ 

By these words he easily persuaded Xerxes to give him the 
man’s house ; for there was no suspicion of his design in the 
King’s mind. And he could say in a certain sense that Pro- 
tesilaiis had borne arms against the land of the King; because 
the Persians consider all Asia to belong to them, and to their 
King for the time being.^ So when Xerxes allowed his 
request, he brought all the treasures from EIdbus to Sestos, 
and made the sacred land into cornfields and pasture grounds ; 
nay, more, whenever he paid a visit to El&eus, he polluted the 
shrine itself by vile uses.^ It was this Artayctes wdio was 
now besieged by the Athenians — and he was but ill prepared 
for defence; since the Greeks had fallen uq)on him quite 
unawares, nor had he in the least expected their coming. 

117. When it was now late in the autumn, and the siege 
still continued, the Athenians began to murmur that they 
were kept abroad so long; and, seeing that they were not able 
to take the jilaee, besought their captains to. lead them back 
to their own country. But the captains refused to move, till 
either the city had fallen, or the Athenian people (U’dered 
them to return home. So the soldiers patientl}’- bore up 
against their sufferings. 

118. Meanwhile those -within the walls w’-ere reduced to the 
last straits, and forced even to boil the very thongs of their 
beds for food. At last, when these too failed them, Artayctes 
and (Eobazus, with the native Persians, fled tmtij from the 
place by night, having let themselves down from the -wall at 
the back of the to’wii, where the blockading force W'as scantiest. 


3 Conipare i. 4 end, and vn. 11 j 
note Wesseling observes (from 
Herodian, vi. 3) tliafc similar claims 
were advanced by Artaxerxes, tlie 
founder of tbe new Persian Empire 
(note ad loc.). 

^ TMs secularisation ’’ of sacred 
lands and buildings would create very 


bitter feelings among tbo btst 

it liarmonii-sed witli tbe gtnhU’al 
of Xerxesj wbo bad no real tentleniess 
for fclie Greek religitaa but Hongbt to 
depress and disgraci' it- in every pus- 
sibie way, (Tide supra, viii. 33, 35, 
53, &c.) “ 


Chap, 116-120. THE FALL OF SESTOS. 463 

As soon a-s dnj dawned, they of the Chersonese made signals 
to the G-reeks from the walls, and let them know what had 
happened, at the same time throwing open the gates of their 
citj". Hereupon, while' some; of the Greeks entered the towm, 
others, and those tip more numerous Tbodj^, . set out in pursuit 
of the enemy. 

119. 0Eo1)azus fled into Thrace ; hut there the Apsinthian 
Thracians^' seized him, and offered him, after their w'onted 
fasliitai, to Ploistoriis,^ one of the gods of their country. His 
companions tiny likewise put to death, hut in a different 
manner. As for Artaj^etes and the troops with him, who had 
been tlic last to leave the town, they were overtaken by 
the Greeks, nor far from allgos-potami,'^ and defended them- 
selves stoiitly for a time, but w^ere at last either killed or 
taken prisoners. Those whom they made prisoners the 
Greeks bound with cliaiiis, and bronglit w:ith them to Sestos. 
Artayctes and his son w^ere among the number. 

120, Now^ the Chersonesites relate that the following prodigy 
l}efell one of the Greeks who guarded the captives. He was 
broiling ui)on a fire some salted fish, when of a sudden they 
began to leap and cpiiver, as if they had been only just caught. 
Hereat, the rest of the guards liimied round to look, and 
wm*e greatly amazed at the sight. xArtayctes, how^ever, be- 
holding the prodigy, called the man to him, and said — 

Fear not, Athenian stranger, because of this marveL It 
has not appeared on thy account, but on mine. Protesilaiis 
of Ebeiis has sent it to show” me, that albeit he is dead and 
embalmed with salt, he has power from the gods to chastise 


Sapra, vj. 3:1<, | 

^ it, is (UJiijijcnired tLat Pleist6rus 
was ilie Tliraeian Wars, of wliom -wg 
I tad rtKaiLion, sii})ra, v. 7. Tiie name 
IB ixmiui but in this passage 

of ilerodotns. 

This plaeo, colebratod for the hnal 
<IoiVar of tlie Ailieniaiis in. the Pelo- 
pcmneaiiin war, was an open roadstead, 
bigiier up the sti'ait than Sestos and 


I directly opposite Lampsacns. A town 
mayhaYe grownup iiore in later times 
(Steph. By/., ad voc.) ; but in tlio Pelo- 
ponnesian war tliere seems to liavc 
been not even a village at the place 
(Xen. Hell. n. i. § 25-27).* It may 
have received its name Itoiu two small 
streams whieb rencli the sea a little 
south of GaUi})oU. 
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liis injtirer. Now then I would fain acquit my debt to him 
thus. For the riches which I took from his temj)le, I will fix 
my fine at one hundred talents — while for myself and this boy 
of mine, I will give the Athenians two hundred talents,® on 
condition that they will spare our lives.” 

Such were the promises of ilrtaj^ctes ; but tliey failed to 
persuade Xanthippus. For the men of EIiBiis, who wished to 
avenge Protesilaiis, entreated that he might be put to death ; 
and Xanthippus himself was of the same mind. So they led 
Artayctes to the tongue of land where the bridges of Xerxes 
had been fixed ^ — or, according to others, to the knoll a])ove 
the town of Madytus;^ and, having nailed him to a board, 
they left him hanging thereupon.^ As for the son of Artajddes, 
him they stoned to death before his ej^es. 

121. This done, they sailed back to Greece, carrying with 
them, besides other treasures, the shore cables from the 
bridges of Xerxes, which they wished to dedicate in their 
temples.® And this was all that took place that year.^ 


® Two laiindred talents would be 
nearly 50,000?. of our money. 

® Supra, rii. 33. 

^ The position of Madytns has been 
already determined (supra, vii. 33, 
note"). It lay a little above the second 
European Castle {Kilitl Bahr). 

^ This fact had been mentioned when 
the position of the bridge was described 
(I s. e.). 

^Athensous gives an epigram, in 
which these cables are mentioned, 
composed by Arcdiimtdus, in the time ^ 
of liiero II. of Byracuso, or b.c. 209- 
214 (See his Deipuosoph. v, 12, p. 
209, B.) 

^ Mr. Clinton remarks upon this 
passage (P. H. vol, ii. p, 3 :t ; 01. 75, 
2), that it shows Herodotus not to 
have computed the commencement of 
the year Irom the winter solstice. He 
imagines (as does Bp. Thirlwall, Hist, 
of Greece, ii, p. 361) that the siege of 
Sestos lasted through the muter, and 
that the Greek fleet sailed home in the 
spring of B,c, 478. But this is a mis- 


take, arising out of a inistronslatioii of 
the |;)assage in Tlnicydides wlioreiii he 
speaks of the siege in question. Thu- 
ej'dides says — at WCiivaloi kolI 0 ! axh 
l(opias Kal *EkX‘i}(riTopTov ^imiiaxoi 
a<pecrT7}K6rcs airh j^aiTiXecos, v^rdumw/r^s 
^Tjcrrhp iTToXtopKOvv t-\;uVT£cr, kgI 

eir ix^^.p-d'(rapT€s mXm aiVT')|i/ e/cAf- 
TrQPTidp Twp Kal fix-ra rodro 

meTrXi£V(TaF ‘EAAv^fTTftrTou o' .s' i-ikaann 
mra ttoX^ls (i. 80). It lui'-. hepii n>iml 
to translate ivix^dfimai’jcs in this |)as- 
snge '‘having pas-.ed tia* 

(literally, ''having (‘r-ss ’*}, 

whereas the true svum’ in }.o, 

having or ilir winier'* 

~~a meaning just i tied by >aeh expres- 
sioiiB fis gViTroAaahdlrtq ''lun-aelj gray 
hairs/* iwiir^pidC^iP, ‘M'u begin ft* grm? 
dark/^ Ac., as well as by the freqiuait 
use of ivl as a diuiitniiive .in adjectives 
(i’sriypvT&S’t ivm'rpuyyvXus^^ firt- 

irdXwSi iirivmpO!f^ cViratwifiS’, #t‘. t. A.)* 
TimeydideH am! writm's of bis time use 
and SiaxeigZ/nr, for “to 
pass the wdnter** ’ (Tliuif. vi. 71, vii. 


f 
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123. It ■was the grandfather of this Artajfetes, one Artemba- 
res Ijj name, who suggested to the Persians a proposal which 
they readily embraced, and thus urged upon Cyrus » Since 
JoTe,” they said, “has OTerthrown Astyages," and given the 
rule to the Persians, and to thee chiefly, 0 Cyrus ! come now 
let us quit this land wherein we dwell— for it is a scant land 
and a rugged S— and let us choose ourselves some other better 


^1-2 ; Xolu Ml. T. ii. § 15, IT. i. § 16 j 
ilerod. viii. Id5). In no other pas- 
f ijclit'YCj is fomul. 

It slutfiid {}i('n'fnre have a sense rarely 
wanted, whieli the sense of *‘just 
reaHiia.tr the winUw'Mvunldbe. 

Tliat^ tSestos was actually taken in 
The wilder ei* the same year witlx 
Halainis ( 11 . 0 . 479), and not in the 
spriiiir of the year foHowinpf (b.c. [78), 
is eont}ruii.Ml lioth by tlie dirc'ct srate- 
nxerit oi‘ Diodorus (xi. 37), and by the 
namitive of lIex*odotus. The latter 
says it was “ late in the autumn ’’ 
when the besiefring force began to 
iTuirmur (cli. 117), and that “mean- 
while (ijdr}, eh. IIS) those within the 
walls "had been reduced to sudi ex- 
tremity as to begin eating the straps 
of their beds. It is clear that they 
could not exist very long on this 
supply, especially as they were “ a 
great multitude (ch. 115, " end). We 
TuiLdit conclude, then, from Herodotus 
alone, that just at the begiiming of 
winter the town surrendered. .Pro> 
fe''bsor Koutorcfa regards Herodotus as 
di^tincUy a>.sernng Hat Sestos was 
taken in tlie auiunm. (hecherehes 
Criittfues sur i’llistoire de la Gw^ce, p. 
15 : “ ilerudote vuit I’t^rdro de.s evene- 
nuuds, <‘t now fih* !n fm tie Vntitow rie 
t'nwwo hi ot) fa vilfe do Soitos 

i't iitlaa rtit li Affiriifemd^) But this 
is a mi.-representatitu}. Herodotus 
tuily men! ions “the end of autumn*' 
as Ihe lime wlioti the besiegers began 
to imirimir. 

I tie not know if ]M'r. Grote has ,seoii 
the true meaning of the passage in 
Tiuicydides, but he has formed a right 
tmneiu^'ion as to the facts. After the 
capiurc of Sestos/’ he says, “the 
VOL. iV. ^ 


|. Athenian tleet returned home with 
i their plunder, horaoifs tie rowimwcc^ 
: went of n'inior, md, omittinrr to eaiTv 

I with them the vast cables, (HLsh 

I of Greece, voL v. p. 271.) f 

! think, was certainly the ease; and the 
next year Baiisanias took the com. 
nuuid, and made his expeditious to 
Gypriis and Byzantium. 

^ * The ancient territory of the Per- 
sians, which still retains its name al- 
j most unchanged {in the Inscriptions 

I 1 arsa,’ in modern Persian “ Pars 

I compare the Hebrew Dig), is a country 
I of a renmrkably vaded character, 

I desenntxg*, howerer, fu the m-ain the 
I description Iiere given of it. The iior- 
hon mmiediately bordering upon the 
1 ersian GuL, and lying southward of 
the mountain-range, is an arid and 
level tract, “ bewaring a resemblance 
m soil and climate to Axahm/^ and 
scarcely possessing a single stream 
northy ot the name of river (Mal- 
colm s History of Persia, voL i. p. 2). 

covered with 
particles of salt, and little better ilian 
^ ^ (Kinneir's Persian Empire, 

I P- /6). Above tliis extends a niouii- 
I tamous region, intersected by nu- 
merous valleys, a;ml opening "some- 
times into largo plains, whiciris fairlv 
lertile, abounding in pastuiv, widl 
wooded in parts, and watoi-ed, exeer>fc 
towaials the east, by a sufficient num- 
ber ot pleasant streams. The eastern 
portion of thi.s u]>pcr country, that 
winch borders ipion Kerman, is, liow- 
eyer, less agreeable than the rest. 
The mountains are fewer, the ]danis 
larger, the soil more sandv, and water 
loss plentiful (ibid.p. 55). ‘Xorthwards 
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country. Many such lie around us, some nearer, some further 
off : if we take one of these, men will admire us far more than 
they do now. Who that had the power would not so act ? 
And when shall we have a fairer time than now, when we are 
lords of so many nations, and rule all Asia?’’ Then Cyrus, 
■who did not greatly esteem the counsel, told them, — ^Hhey 
might do so, if they liked — but he warned them not to expect 
in that case to continue rulers, but to prepare for being ruled 
by others — soft countries gave birth to soft men — there ^vas 
no region wdiich produced very delightful fruits, and at the 
same time men of a warlike spirit,” So the Persians departed 
■with altered minds, confessing that Cyrus was ■vuser than 
they; and chose rather to dwell in a churlish land, and exer- 
cise lordship, than to cultivate plains, and be the slaves of 
others.^ 

of tlie moantain region, in the direction concluded.'* Tin's is, I think, the case 
of Yezcl, a iiat country again succeeds, both historically and artistically. His- 
at first rich and productive, but gra- torically, the action ends with the vic- 
dually changing into the character of torious return of the Athenian fieefc 
a sandy desert, impregnated with from the cruise in which they had 
nitre and salt. Kerman, which must destroyed the last remnant of the 
be included witliin the limits of the invading host, and recovered the key 
ancient Persia (supra, i. 125), has the of their continent, which was still 
same general features, but is more held, after all his defeats, by the in- 
deficient in water, and consequently vader. Artistically, — by this last 
is far more generally barren and deso- chapter — the end is bi'ought back into 
late. Even here, however, fertile a connection with the beginning — the 
districts occasionally occur (Kinneir, tail of the snake is curved round into 
pp. 19 k201). his mouth ; 'while at the same time the 

The ragged character of the country key-note of the w'hole narrative is 
is often dwelt on by ancient writers. struck, its moral suggested — that vic- 
(Compare AiTian, Exped. Alex. v. 4, tory is to the hardy dwellers in rough 
'With Plat. Leg. hi. 695, A.) and mountainous countries, defeat to 

® I have remarked in a former the soft inhabitants of fertile plains, 
volume (vol. i.p. 114), in opposition to who lay aside old warlike habits and 
Dahlmann, that the work of Herodotus, sink into sloth and luxury. 

“though not finished throughout, is 
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NOTE A. 

OH THE IHSORIPTIOH STILL EXISTING UPON THE STAND OF THE 
TRIPOD, &c., DEDICATED BY THE GREEKS AT DELPHI OUT OF 
THE PERSIAN SPOILS, NOW AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Ac?coiiDmG to the most recent and (apparently) the most trnstwortliy 
account, the following is the inscription actually existing upon the bronze 
serpent which formed the stand or support of the fainoiis tripod : ^ — 

1st line (13th wind) AnOAONl G[E]0 ANAOEMACTjON .... AGAN[Al30[l3 

2nd „ (12th „ ) kOPplNGIOp] [T3ErEAT[Af3 

3rd „ (llth „ ) SEKYONpOl] AinNATAI 

4th „ (10th „ ) MEPAPES EIIIAAYPIOF EPXOMENIOl .... 

r)tli „ (Oth „ ) «S>AEIA21[03r TP02ANI[0I] EPMioNES .... 2 

6th „ (Sth „ ) ITPYiXeiOl HAATAIES OESOIES . . , • 

•rth „ (nil „ ) MYKANE2 KEIOI MAAIOI TEMPI 

Sih „ (Cth „ ) NAHIOr EPETPIES XAAKIAES 

9th „ (Sth „ ) STYPES FAAEIOf IIOTEIAAIATAI 

iOth (4th „ ) AEYKAAIOf FANAKToPlES KVeNIOI 2M>NI0f 

llth « '(3rd „ ) AMnPAKIOTAI AEnPEATAl 

— (2nd „ > . * . . . . . . 

- ■ (1st . „ ) . 

The forms of the letters are not preserved in this transcript. They are 
irregular, and in some cases remarkable, especially tlie following : — 7 is 
expressed by 0 or < ; 5 by the Roman D ; C by X, as in Lycian ; - 0 by 
0 01 * ® j I by the Roman X ; by r ; p by R or E ; v by Y ; <p by 0 ; 
and X by , as in Etruscan.^ Neithen? nor w occurs ; the former, except 
in terminations, is commonly replaced by while the latter is expressed 
by 0. The digamma is used in two places,'"' under its ordinary form, F. 

The dialect may be regarded as Doric, though there are various forms 
Avhich are peculiar. "AttSkoi/l (or ^hTr6\mvi) for ^kTtoKktavi is very unusual ; 
but it appears on an antique Hon brought from Asia Minoi' by Mr. New- 

1 See an ardcle by Dr. Otto Frick in lost after 'EpiJLioues in the fifth line, and 
the An'haMloyisclier Ausseirfei'ior June, that possibly there is a similar loss 
1856 (No. 90), which gives the In- after in the foimth, and 

sei'iption more fully and more exactly after OecrTTies in the sixth line, 
than is dune by Professor Ourtius, on - See Fellows’s Lycia, p. 451. 
the authority of the same writer, in Lanzi, Saggio di Lingua Etrusca, 

the Monatsbericht der Komglielier Ami. i. p. 167. 

Academie der Wissenschaft in Berlin^ ** The Inscription lias 'Adapam for 
voin 13 Mdrz, 1856. The later *A6i?moi, Aiyimrai for Tpo^'c^- 

A’-crsion of the Inscription adds the wo( for k.t.A., but TeViot, not 

wliole of the first line, the name Tas’Wi, tov TijPtoL (see line 7). In final 
Tc 7 €aTat in the second, and the name syllables the 7 ) is always exiiressed 
AlyiparaLUi the third ; it makes some by E. 
variatious in the orthography, and in- ® Lines 9 and 10. 
dicates that there is certainly a name 
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ton, and now in tlie Britisli Mnseim.® for 'S.iKViamoi is common ; 

as is "Epxo/i&ioi for being -the established form in ail the ancient 

inscriptions, and nx'ionthe coins of the place. ^ ^x^idcrioi for ^hidirioi is nn~ 
commcrti ; but it may be remarked that i^k^iovuros is read for <PKiovvros in 
Herod, vii. 202, according to some MSS, TpoCdvm for UpoiCdvtoi (the Boric 
form of ^poiC't'jvm) may comj^are 'with iTroeicrev for ivoLw^p on th.e Sigean 
stone. Mu/ca^ev (or for the ordinary WlvK-nvaJoty is also remarkable. 

So far as I kmjw, this is the first time that the form has been actually 
found, though it was proYiously known to have existed from the state- 
ments of Eustathius ® and Stephen of Byzantium.*^ UoreiBaLarat for Uotl- 
Samrai is quite abnuiinal, and labours perhaps under some suspicion, since 
originally the form used was said to be norSearaz. fapaicropies (= ^Auaicropiris) 
for the more oixliiuLry ^Avafirdptoi is remarkable, both as liaviiig the 
diganmui, kiujwn to attach to dua^ and its compounds, and also exhibit- 
ing the iiKire rare of the two ethnic titles stated to have been boiiie by 
the ptHq>lc.^ 

It was (piesti oiled at first whether the existing serpent wus the veritable 
stand ttf tlie original ti*i]»od, or whether it was not rathor a Byzantine 
work, wdueli Constantine had caused to be made when he brought the 
tripod itself to Constantinople, and on which he had caused to be en- 
graved a cejpy of the original iiiscripticax.- The im-Greeiaii form of the 
serpent, tlie iiTegularity of the orthography, and the slightness {Fh'khiig-' 
I'cU) of the wilting, were urged in suiiport of this view ; but it will 
scarcely noir approve itself to many scholars or archa-jologists. Br, Otto 
, Frick, who originally suggested the doubts, has since retracted them, and 
prom.tunces himself convinced that the identity of the newly-discoTerecl 
memonal with the Delphi c ofieriiig is established '^ he/joud (lU (ivvdionJ' 
Chemical solvents liaxe been skilfully applied, and tlxe characters now 
appear to Iiavo been iveil and deeply cut ; the oi'thograi>hy lias proved to 
be regiihu* ; and the form of the pedestal is recognised as stately and 
appropriate. Further, the seiq)ent exhibits traces of that erasure which 


This Inseripblon is ■written Boverpo- 
fp7]Shpf and niiis as follo'ws ; — 

T A A r A A M A T V T A X E A N EO E S A N O I O P 
SHAA .... AHXg ASlSaAlAflSOXOlI 
KAiriASlK . . IlSKAIUPHSAN^APOSKAUVS 

A I o T v H T A X A S O 3 A a AX A I A X S O I 
JIOAUNI..' 

Tit a''/d\fiaT<JL rdt'k 0ecrav Oidp- 
TToi'yv, ijutfu.Tiy, \q.Xi*A[at>c, OjaArjP, 

Kui llaffi/cA* v> Kul ’Hji/traiopoi', Kai Aixr- 
top, Ka'i oentirtiu Tiji "A- 

. : . ffiiAtai'i. * . 

^ Vide supra, viii, B h, iiote^, ad fin. 

^ Ad Iloni. II. ii. ji, 290 : Aeyeraz Se 
Kal hiKcos MufCTiPT}^ Kol TrXTjOupriKMS' 6 Se 

•n'oXirTjs avrySj ov p^Spov MvicrjpaTos^ 
dkkd Kal Mv i£7}Pev s. 

^Ad voc. ^IvKypai: "O irokirys Mv- 
Kr}pa7os (/cal dykvKhp Mvicypis) Kal Mu- 
Kyps us. 

^ Steph. Byz. ad voc, ^APQ>}^r6pwpiTh 


dykvichp (leg. iOpiriop') ^ApaKrSpios (kuI 
’‘ApaKTOpia i] yy), Kal '‘h p afcr o p v y.” 
This form {ANAKTOPEHN) is found 
upon the coins. 

- See Professor Curtins’s paper in 
HiBlIonaWhencltt, &c., h s. e. Among 
other objections it must be remem- 
bered that, as the tripod itself had 
been carried off b}" the Pliocinns, in 
the Sacred War (Bansuii. x, xiii. § 5), 
the stand wiis all tint Goiistantine 
could have transferred to his new 
capital. 

^ Dr, Flick winds 'op liis remarks 
■with the following statement: — Es 
scheint xins nack alleni dicsem iind 
den letzten Entdeckungen die Ithm- 
titiit uiiseres Deukmals niit dtmi deh 
phischen Weihgesehenk aii^isot' allchi 
ZweifelF (p. 222-k) 
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Tliiicydicles records in Ms' firsAbook,‘^---a,disfigiireB wliicli not even a 
Byzantine artist would liaye tliouglit of imitating. 

It may therefore be concluded with confidence that both the monument 
and the inscription are genuine ; and we may proceed to consider tlic 
evidence which they furnish of our author’s general accuracy. 

The list at present recovered consists, it will he observed, of thirty 
names. These are the Athenians, Oorinthians, Tegeaiis, Sicyoniaus, 
Eginetans, Megareans, Epidaurians, Orclioiiieniaiis, Phliasiaiis, Trceze- 
iiians,. Hermioiiians, Tirynthians, Platseans, Thespians, Myceiiafans, 
Ceans, Melians, Tenians, Naxians, Eretriaiis, Ohalcideaiis, * Styreans". 
Eleaxis, PotidiBans, Leucadians, Anactorians, Oythnians, Siphniaiis, Am* 
braciots, and Lepreats. A blank occurs in the first line, before the name 
of the Athenians, in which we may be sure that the Lacedamionians com- 
meinorated their own patriotism. Three other blanks are thought to 
occur, at the close of the fourth, fifth, and sixth lines, which it is pro- 
posed to fill up with the names of the Paleans, the Mantineans, and the 
Seriphians."'' These additions are, however, purely conjectural ; and in 
one case only does it appear to be certain that an omission occurs. The 
name Maj/nvris which it is ^xroposed to add after "EpiMiovr^s, has some right 
to he regarded as a probable restoration of the true text. 

The wdiole number of names inscribed w’as thus, apparently, thirty-two, 
or a very few more. If we compare this with the number of states men- 
tioned by Herodotus as taking part in the battle of Platma, we find a very 
considerable diflerence. Hei'odotus mentions twenty-fom* Greek states 
only, or at the utmost twenty-six, as brought into contact with the Per- 
sians on that occasion. These are the Spartans, Athenians, Corinthians, 
Tegeans, Sicyonians, Eginetans, Megareans, Epidaurians, Orchonienians, 
Piiliasians, Trcezenians, Hermionians, Tirynthians, Platieans, MyceniBans, 
Eretrians, Chalcideans, Styreans, Eleans, Potidmans, Leucadians, Anac- 
torians, Ambraciots, Lej^reats, Mantineans, and Paleans. These names, 
with one exception,^ apjxear to have been inscribed on the serpent; 
where, however, they were accompanied by at least seven others — viz., 
the Thespians, Ceans, Melians, Tenians, Naxians, Siphnians, and Oyth- 
nians. The slightest glance at this list suffices to show that the inten- 
tion of the inscription was to commemorate, not those Greeks only who 
fought at Platjua, but rather all who came into hostile collision with the 
Persians throughout the war.^ The gallant conduct of the Thespians at 


^ Thucyfl. i. 132 : rb /.tei/ odv ikeyciou 
o! Aaice^aifxopLOt av eitdhs 

TOTS arrb rou rpiirodos rovro, , 

* See Dr. Prick’s papeiun the Arrfc 
olnijifirJier Au.^rjnjer^ X). 2X9*. It is 
very unlikely that either HaX^ or 
:^epL<pLOL would have occurred in either 
of the tw'o xdaces suggested for them. 
There is an idea of geographic con- 
nection among the minor names of the 
series which would be violated by the 
insertion of those wmrds into any of 
the first six lines. The proxxer place 
ft)!’ :$€pi(j>ioi -would be after and 

that for riaAijs -would be after AeirpeaTm. 


But as these lines, having been the 
first imbedded, are the best preserved, 
it is not probable that any names 
have really drox)]')ed out from them. 

^ The cxcexxtioii is that of the Pa- 
leans, -which -will be hereafter con- 
sidered. 

" So Thucydides seen.is to imply 
when he says (1. s. c.) that the Lace- 
dmmonians ‘'inscribed on tlie tripod 
the names of all the states which had 
helped to overthro-w the Barbarian'’ 
(cTreypa'^ay om/xacrrl ras 'n-oAeis, a cr a l 
^ vyKadeKoverat rhv ^dp^apoy 
itrr'ficray to dyddrijud). 
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Thermopylssj® and tlieir presence, tlioiigh unarmed, at Platma, fully en- 
titled tliem to a place on the common memorial. The Ceaiis, Melians, 
Tenians, Naxians, Siplinians, and Cytlinians, all fought at Salamis/^^ 
That participation in that combat led to inscription on the memorial is 
casually mentioned by Herodotus in one of these cases — viz., that of the 
Tenians7'^ It is probable that such participation constituted a primd 
facie title to the honour of inscription, though the Laced?emonians may- 
have allowed public or private motives to sway them in respect of the 
actual inscription of those states whose claims were the slightest. 

If we take the view that active resistance to the Persians at any one of 
the three great battles of Thermopylce, Salamis, or Plataea, gave (speaking 
generally) a title to inscription, and then compare the list of names on 
the serpent wdth that derivable from Herodotus, we shall find the dis- 
crepancies very few indeed. Herodotus mentions Greeks from thirty-six 
states as having taken part in those battles.^ These thirty-six include 
em'ij name as yet found upon the momemmt; while they only add to the 
monumental catalogue six names not hitherto recovered, which may or 
may not have formed a part of the original memorial. The six names are 
the following : the Lacedjemonians, the Mantineans, the Paleans, the 
Orotoniats, the Lemnians, and the Seriphians. It has already been 
observed that the first of these certainly, and the second probably, formed 
a part ef tlie inscription ; but they have been obliterated in the lai)se of 
ages. With respect^ to tlie Paleans, who are likewise omitted from the 
list given by Pausaniasof the nations inscribed upon the statue of Jupiter 
at 01ym])ia,‘ it is not nmv possible to argue (with Bronstadt and Grote ‘^) 
that; they should have the place of the Eleans. riAAES, which would have 
been the form used, according to the orthography of the inscription, 
could neither be mistaken for, nor be corrupted into faaeioi, — not to 
mention tliat tl)e Eleans would have no power to commit a fraud at 
Delphi. It is prol:>able therefore that the Paleans were actually omitted 
from the two lists : they sent to Platrna no more than 200 heavy-armed 
soldiers, a smaller contingent than any separate state except Lepx’eum, 
which perhaps obtained inscription on account of its close connection with 

Herod, vii. 222 and 220. picion of Bronstadt is plausible, that 

-Ibid. viii. 45, 46, and 82. Pausanias may have mistaken the 

See Herod, viii. 82. rpiijpTjs name of the Palc^s of Cepha Benia for 

avdpm T7}i/i(ap avrofjLoKiovm .... riirep theirs, and may have fancied that he 

St? €c^6/)e tV vacrav. Ata Se read FAAEIOI when it W'as really 

rovro rh epyov ipeypd<pr}crav oi Tiivwi iv written HAAEIS, in an inscription ai 

AeAtjtJom es rhu rpiiroBa eV ro7{n rhp that time nearly 600 years old. The 

HpBapov KareXoua-i. place in the series wherein Pausanias 

^ It may render the ag-reement of places the name of the Eleans strength- 

Herodotus witli the inscription more ens this suspicion. Unless it be ad. 

evident to exhibit it in a tabular form. mitted, w’e shall be driven, as the most 

Wc may also with advantage compare probable alternative, to suppose a 

the list of Pausanias. (See opposite fraud committed by the vanity of the 

pjtgc.) Eleans, which may easily have led 

2 See Pausan. v, xxiii. § 1. The list them to alter a name originally that 

op Pausanias is given in the last of the Palt\s. The reader will recollect 

column of the subjoined table. that the Eleans were tbemseh'es the 

^ “ With respect to the name of tlie superintendents and curators at 01 vm- 

Eleans/’ says Mr. Grote, “ the sus- pia.” (Yol, v. pp. 217, 21S, note h) 
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LacediBinoii.'^ Bimilaiiy with the OrotoniatSj the Lemnians, and the 
Seriphiansj wlio each contributed but a single ship^ to the muster at 
Balamis,''’ they may have been regarded as not entitled to record, on 
acconnt of so very small a contingent, Heixjdotus, %?hen he speaks of 
the tlmeh} character of the aid brought by the Teiiians as causing their 
inscription upon the monument,^ seems to imply that otherwise they 
would probably have been omitted from the list. And thus wo find all 
the contributors of one vessel only omitted, except them and the Siph- 
niaiis. Why these last were inscribed it is impossible to say ; they may, 
however, in some way or other, have distinguished themselves, 

'ith regal'd to the order of the names in the inscription, we may 
rcmai*k, that, %vhile it is to some extent irregular, it is not wholly so. In 
the earlier pai't the guiding principle is that of the greater importance, 
wdiieh may be traced as far as the 7th or 8th name, and to ■which not 
even the p<-«sition of the Tegeans is an exception." After this the pre- 




Stand of Delphic Tripod, 

^ Sec Timojd. v, 31. It is uncer- 
tain, however, when this connection 
began. 

" Herod, viii, 47, -48, and 82. 

® See above, note 

" The Tegeans furnished fewer troops 
than either the Sicyonians or the 
Megarians, and, if naval succours ai *0 I 


now at Oonstantinople,, 

taken into the accorint, may ijo said to 
occupy about the place, to which iviere 
numbers entitled them, in the list of 
Paiisanias, But their disringoishod. 
conduct at Platasa (Herod, ix. 60, 70, 
71} gave them a right to the proud 
position which they occupy on the 
Delphic monument. 
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vailing , idea is ilie geographic one. ' First the ■ Peloponne,sian states are 
given ; then those of central Greece ; then the eastern islanders ^finally 
the outlying states towards the west. The irregularities are diflieiilt to 
account for ‘. perhaps they arise chiefly from additions (made at one or ■ 
other extremity of a line) of states omitted at first. UvmPGS at the com- 
iiiencement of line 7, JloreLdaiar at at the close of line 10, and Kvdpmi, 
at the close of line 11, are |>erhaps such additions. 

Finally, if we compare the inscription with the list of Pausanias, we 
shall observe a very close agreement indeed. Pausanias omits a fevr 
names, which may either have been wanting from the first, or have been 
illegible at the time when he visited Olympia ; but he adds no name at 
all, find he only very slightly varies from the order of the Belpliic moiiu- 
anent. Out of his twenty-seven nations five only— those marked in the 
table with an obelus — are placed diflerently in his list from their position 
in the recovered inscription. The authenticity of his account is thus 
strongly confirmed. We gather from it that the inscription at Delphi 
was not an exact duplicate of that at Ol^mipia, but that, being composed 
about the same time, and under the influence of the same ideas, it con- 
tained nearly the same names in nearly tlie same order. The two lists 
may be best compared by being placed side by side.® 


® Delphic Inscription (as now 
existing) : — 

.... [AaKf;da«/ioi'<ot], 

Ivopp] vfjiOi, [Tje'/eaTpxt], 
SeKutn-pOi]. Atyivarat, 

Me7ap6S', "Emdaofjwi, 'Epxo/iti'ioft 

(p\eid<n[o]'h TpoE‘aV£['ot3,^'Ep/itoi'fej, . , . v, 

Ttpvvihot, tWaraiZs, i^eairivs, 
Mwaiee, Ketoj, MaAiot, T^vioii 
’Eperpie?, XaX.Ktcitfs’, 

STJipes', FaXeto£, lloreidaiarui, 
AevKaSioi, FauaKTOpieA', KvOvioi, 
^\fi7TpaK£OT«ij Aeirrpeairat, 


Olyropie Inscription (as reported by 
Pausanias) : — 

.... JiaKe^atpLi'mOh ’A^tivajoz, 
EophBlOt, XifCi/ttivtOt, 

Alyn'TiTal, 'S^e'yapT,v, 'Emaavpioti 
Te7ed7a£, ’Op^oui-Vitx, 

■;I>i\tfftr£0£, 'Ppoujp’toii 'Ep/ijovP/j 
'Ujii'i fiiOi, IIXaTfitr,?, 

Mvtit]vcnoi, KeToi^ yiljAiot, 
^AfifSpuiitwrui, T/)£‘£Oi> AcTTpeaTat, 

XTi'pJic, 'HAt'tOi, noT£(3eaTai> 
’AyaKTorj<Qi» KuAj5{6<.S. 
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INDEX. 


ABACUS, 


• ■■■'A. 

Abacus, i. 222. 

Ab®, i. 174; iv. 280, 283. 

Abteans, iv. 284*. 

Abantiaiis, i. 271. 

Abaris, iii. 29. 

Abdera, i. 287 ; iii. 4*36 ; iv. 92, 351. 
Aboosimbel, inscription at, ii. 4*4, 369 ; 

I’ock temples, 569. 

Abrocomes, iv. 178. 

Abrdnyclius, iv. 276. 

Abydos, iii. 311 j iv. 349; bridge at, iv. 
33, ‘to. 

Acantlia-tree, ii. 154*. 

Acanthus, iii. 435 ; iv. 96. 

Acarnania, i. 187 ; ii. 13 ; iv, 103, 176. 
Actn^atus, iv. 286. 

Aces, river, ii. 506 ; iv. 190, 194, 206. 
Acesines, river, i. 578. 

Achma, twelve cities of, i. 270. 
Acba?ans, 1. of the Peloponnese, i. 271 ; 
iv. 285, 313 ; 2. of Phtiiiotis, iv. 140, 
159. 

Aclitemenes, 1, son of Darius, ii. 411 ; 
iv. 7, 182, 252 ; 2. founder of Aohm- 
menida;, iv, 15. 

Achiemenidie, i. 249 ; ii. 464, 592 ; family 
tree of, iv. 254: family and founder 
of, 252, 

Achelotis, river, ii. 13; iv. 103. 

Acheron, river, iii. 294 ; iv. 297. 

Achilles, course of, iii. 49, 65. 

Achilleum, iii. 296. 

Acinaces, Persian, iv. 40. 

Acoris, ii. 391. 

Aci-mphia, iv. 362. 

Aorisius, iii. 441. 

Acropolis of Athens, account of, iv. 300, 
Acrothoiim, iv. 26, 

Adeimaiitus, iv. 112, 226 ; his address at 
Salamis, 305 ; liis flight, 331. 


iSOLIO. 

Adicran, ii. 132. 

Adrammelech, i. 634. 

Adramyttium, iv. 42. 

Adrastus, 1. son of Gordias, legend of, ' 

1. 169 ; 2. son of Talaus, iii. 267, 
Adriatic Sea, i. 282 ; iii. 27, 215. 
Adyrmachid 00 , iii. 142, 

A5a, i. 145 ; iv. 157, 160. 

-ffiaces, 1. father of Polycrates, ii. 441 ; 

2. son of Syloson, and nephew of 
Polyorates, iii. 110, 413, 421. 

ASacidas, iii. 280 ; family tree, 4*13 ; ge- 
nealogy of, iv. 306. 

.i®acus, iii. 280, 428, 

ABga, iv. 99. 

AEgse, i. 271. 

..iS^gasse, i. 273, 

AEgsean Sea, iii, 75. 

JEgaleds, iv. 326. 

./Ijgeira, i, 271, 

j3Sgens, 1. son of Pandion, i. 293 ; 2. son 
of CEolycus, iii. 121, 

ABgialeans, iii. 269 ; iv. 81, 

JEgialeus, iii. 269. 

^gicoreis, iii. 265, 367. 

^gicores, iii. 266. 

.^®gid03, origin of the, iii. 121. 

^gileia, iii, 484. 
wSSgilia, iii. 478. 

ASgbV ii 486; account of , iv. 200. 
j33giroessa, i. 273. 

JEgis of Minerva, iii. 163. 

^giuni, i, 271. 

ABgos-potami, iv. 4*63. 

Aeimnestus, iv. 425. 
jEnea, iv. 100. 
j^nesidemus, iv. 125, 134, 

ABnus, iii 81; iv. 53. 

.^nyra, iii 437. 

\<®olic cities, i. 273. 

^olio Greeks, their settlements, i. 273, 
274 ; iii, 296 ; iv. 460 ; lose Smyrna, 
i 274 ; attacked by Croesus, 162 ; re- 
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IKBEX. 



dticed , 163 ; offer submissioii to Cyras, 
265 ; send an embassy to Sparta, 275 ; 
submit to Harpagiis, 289 j accompany 
Cambyses to Egypt, ii. 1, 401; in- 
cluded in the satrapies of Darius, 
484 ; tahe part in the revolt of Aris- 
tagoras, iii. 315 ; help Histiaaus, 422 ; 
serve in the fleet of Xerxes, iv. 81 ; 
anciently Pelasgiana, 81. 

^olidm, iv. 285. 

iEolis, i. 274 ; iii. 315 ; a name of Thes- 
saly, iv. 145. 

.^olns, iv.l59. 

Aeropus, 1. a son of Temeaus, iv. 364 ; 

2, the grandfather of Aniyntas, 366 ; 

3. a son of Phegens, 392. 
jEsanius, iii. 122. 

JSschines, iii. 477. 
iEschreas, iv. 270. 

.^sehrionia, a tribe at Samos, ii. 426. 
uiEschylus, ii. 238. 

.^sop, ii. 210. 

Aetion, iii. 290, 
iEtoIia, iii. 502. 

Africa, see Libya ; circumnavigated by 
Neco, ii. 383 ; iii. 33 j meaning of, 39. 
African desert, iii. 160. 

Agieus, iii. 504. 

Agamemnon, i. 191; iv. 130. 

Agarista, 1, daughter of CTisthenes, con- 
tention for, iii. 501 ; marriage of, 506 ; 
2. daughter of Hippocrates, iii. 506. 
Agasicles, i. 269. 

Agatlioergi, i. 192. 

Agathyrsi, iii. 42, 90, 98, 102. 
Agathj'rsus, iii. 8. 

Agbal, iv. 83. 

Agbatana, 1. »Svrian, ii. 460,* 2. Median, 
i. 225, 239, 277; il 462. 

Age, respect paid to, ii. 132. 

Agenor, iv. 79. 

Agesilaiia, 1. a Spartan king of the 
upper house, iv. 165 ; 2. a Sx)artan 
king of the lower house, 358. 

Agetus, iii. 448. 

Agidm, family tree of, iii. 325 ; iv. 378. 
Agis, 1. grandfather of Leotychides, iii, 
450 ; 2. ancestor of Leonidas, iv. 165. 
Aglaunis, sanctuary of, iv. 301. 
Aglomaclius, iii. 139. 

Agora, iv. 52. 

Agrianes, river, iii. 81. 

Agrianians, iii. 220. 

Agricultural operations in Egypt, ii. 18. 
Agrigentum, iv. 134. 


ALITTA. 

: Agron, i. 150. 

Agylla, i. 410. 

Ahasuerus, iv. 253. 

Ajax, iii. 266, 428; iv. 306, 351. 

Aji-Su, river, i. 565, 

Akhmatha, i. 226. 

Akkadian language, i. 303, 

Alabanda, iv. 158, 363. 

Alabaster, ii. 420, 421. 

Alalia, i. 286. 

Alarodians, account of, ii. 487 ; iv* 226 ; 
identified with Ararat, iv. 245, 

Alazir, iii. 140. 

Alazonians, iii. 14, 46, 208. 

Alcmus, 1. a son of Hercules, i. 149; 
2. the poet, iii. 296. 

Alcamenes, iv. 165. 

Alcanor, i. 209. 

Alcetas, iv. 366. 

Alcibiades, iv. 274. 

Alcides, iii. 448. 

Alcimachus, iii. 478. 

Alcmaeon, 1. father of Megacles, i. 183 ; 
2. son of Megacles, iii. 499, 500. 

Alcmmonidm, banished by Pisistratids, 
iii. 260 ; bribe the Delphic oracle, 261 ; 
under a curse, 270; accused of being 
in league with the Persians, 497 ; de- 
fended by Herodotus, 498; their an- 
tiquity and wealth, 499 ; family tree 
of, 507. 

Alcmena, ii. 79. 

Alcon, iii. 504. 

Alea, i. 191 ; iv. 423. 

Aleian plain, iii. 472. 

Aleuadm, iv. 5, 107, 141. 

AleuaS, iv. 430. 

Alexander, son of Amyntas, his wealth, 
iii. 222 ; destroys the Persian embassy, 
225; gives his sister in marriage to 
Bubares, 225; contends at Olympia, 
226; advises the Greeks to" retire 
from Ternpe, iv. 142; his statue at 
Delphi, 352 ; goes as Persian arril:>as- 
sador to Athens, 363 ; his address to 
the Athenians, 366; failure of liis 
mission, 370; conmumicates Persian 
plans to the Greeks, 412. 

■, son of Priam, i,e. Paris, liis 

rape of Helen, i. 1-16 ; arrival in Egypt, 
ii. 184; arrest by Thonis, 185 ; not at 
Troy during the siege, ISO, 

Ali-Allahis of Persia, i. 258. 

Alilat, ii. 408. 

Alitta, i. 257. 
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ALOPEC.E. 

■,Alopec80, ill. 202. . 

Alps'tbe '^worcl first used:, iii. 43. 

.^peiii, iv. 145, 173,181. ■ 

Alphabet, investor of, ii. 313. See 
Writing.'' 

Alphens, iv. 179. ' , 

Aipis, river, iii. ,43. 

AIuid, ii. 208. 

Alas, iv. 142, 158. 

Alyattes, i. 15(> ; hia war with Miletus, 
156 ; his sickness and consultation 
with the Belpliic oracle, 157; his war 
with Gyaxnres, 161, 198, 403 ; his 
marriage of his daughter, 201 ; his 
appointment of a successor, 217 5 his 
tomb, 218. 

Amanus, Mount, i. 600. 

Amasis, his character, i. 127 ; his revolt, 

ii.246 ; defeats Apries, 257 ; his golden 
footpan, 259 ; his prosperity, 261, 387 5 
his Fhii-Hellenism, 268 ; his marriage, 
268; his offerings, 269 ; conquest of 
Cyprus, 273 ; reign, 387 j quarrel with 
Persia, 401 ; death, 409 j treatment of 
his body, 415 ; his letter to Polycrates, 
442 ; his reception of Solon, i. 164; 
his alliance with Croesus, 203. 

Amasis, the Persian, iii. 142 ; besieges 
Barca, 173; his stratagem, 174; re- 
fuses to attack Cyrene, 175 ; recalled 
by Aryandes, 176. 

Amathus, iii. 303, 306. 

Amathusians, iii. 310. 

Amazons, story of the, iii. 94; iv. 394 ; 
called Oio?imtci by the Scythians, iii. 
94. 

Aniber, ii. 503. 

Amlrraciots, iv. 296, 297, 397, 469, 472. 

Aineinias, iv, 322, 330. 

Ameinocles, iv. 155. 

Anienti, ii. 195. 

Ames, ii. 353. 

Amestris, iv. 258 ; her cruelty, 258 ; 
her conduct to the wife of Masistes, 
457, 

Auiiantus, iii. 503. 

Arnida,, i. 593. 

Ammon, or Amun, i. 174; ii. 42, 47, 77, 

284. 

Anmionians, ii. 417; attacked by Pex'- 
sians. 426; their position, iii. 155; 
their king, Etearchus, ii. 47. 

Amompharetus, iv. 418, 419, 430. 

Amorges, iii. 314. 

Anipe, iii, 417. 
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ANDIlOPnAGI. 

Ampelns, Cape, iv. 99. 

Amphiaraiis, ii. 485; oracle of, i. 174, 
175,178; iv.361. 

Ampliicaea, iv. 283. 

Amphicrates, ii. 457. 

Amphictyon, iv. 162. 

Amphictyonic league, ii. 26S ; iii. 260 ; 

iv. 162, 171, 180. 

Amphilochus, ii. 485 ; iv. 80. 
Amphilytus, i. 186. 

Amphimnestus, iii. 502. 

Amphion, iii. 289. 

Amphissa, iv. 283. 

Amphitryon, ii. 79 ; iii. 258, 441. 
Amram, mound of, ii. 578. 

Amun-m-he, ii. 347. 

Amun-nou-het, her numerous edifices, 

ii. 354. 

Aniunoph I., ii. 353. Araunoph II., 
359. Amunoph III., his conquests, 
359. 

Amyntas T., king of Macedon, eon of 
Alcetas, iv. 366 ; Persian embassy to, 

iii. 222 ; offers Antliemus to Hippias., 
295. Amyntas II., king of Macedon, 
i. 30. Amyntas of Asia, iv. 363. 

Amyrgian Scyths, iv. 62, 200, 250. 
Amyris the Wise, iii. 502. 

Amyrtseus, ii. 390, 415. 

Amytheon, ii. 91. 

Anaeharsis, story of, iii. 66. 

Anacreon, ii. 510. 

Anactorians, iv. 397, 469, 472. 

Anagyrus, iv. 330. 

Anammelech, i. 634. 

Anaphes, iv. 59, 259. 

Anaphlystus, iii. 88. 

Anaua, iv. 31. 

Anaxander, iv. 165. 

Anaxandrides, king of Sparta, i. 191 ; 
his two -wives, iii. 239 ; his children, 
239 ; iv. 166. 

, ancestor of Leotychides, 

iv. 359. 

Anaxilaiis of Phegium, iii. 420 ; iv. 135. 
AuoMmolius, his expedition against 
Athens, iii. 261 ; his tomb, 262. 
Andreas, iii. 501. 

Andrians in Xerxes’ fleet, iv. 309 ; their 
reply to Themistocles, 345. 
Androbhlus, iv. 115. 

Androcrates, iv. 390. 

Androdamas, iv. 322, 444. 

Andromeda, i. 146 ; iv. 58, 122. 
Androphagi or Cannibals, position of, 
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ANDROS. 

iii. lYj 89 ; manners of, 91 ; refuse to 
lielp the Scythians, 98 ; their country 
traversed by Darius, 102, 

Andros, iii. 27, 232 ; siege of, iv. 345 j 
siege raised, 351. 

Ameristus, 1. father of Sperthias, iv. 

110 ; 2. son of Sperthias, 112 j i. 90. 
Angites, river, iv. 94. 

Angrus, river, iii. 43. 

Animals, Egyptian veneration for, ii, 
109 j burial of, 113 j of Africa, iii. 
166, 167. 

Anopma, iv. 172. 

Antacoei, iii. 47. 

Antagoras, iv. 434. 

Antandrus, iii. 229 ; iv. 42. 

Anthela, iv. 145, 162, 

Antheirms, iii. 295. 

AnthyUa, ii. 162. 

Antichares, iii. 2-12. 

Antic\Ta, iv. 160, lyl. 

Antidoms, iv. 270. 

Antiochns, iv. 404 
Antipater, iv. 96. 

Antiphemus, iv. 124. 

Antiqnity, pretensions of various tribes 
to, h. 2. 

Ants, Indian, ii. 494. 

Ann, the Assyrian God, i. 612. 

Anysis, a king of Egypt, ii. 215. 

, one of the Egyptian nomes, ii. 

251. 

, a city of Egypt, ii. 215. 

Anysus, iv. 83. 

Aparytse, account of, iv. 211. 

Apatima, i. 272. 

Aphetse, iv. 157, 266, 267, 270. 

Aphidnm, iii. 487 ,* iv. 353, 432. 
Aphrodisias, iii. 143. 

Aphtbis, ii. 251. 

Aphytis, iv. 99. 

Apia, iii. 50. 

Apidanus, iv. 106, 158. 

Apis, an Egyptian town, ii. 27. 

Apis, an Egyptian god, ii. 68, 233; 
identified vrith Epaphus, 68, 427; 
appearance of, 428; burial-place of, 
430. 

stel^, i. 486 ; ii. 379, 380, 384. 

Apollo, liis oracles ; at Delphi, i. 175 ; 

iv. 174, &c. ; at Abse, i, 285 ; iv. 361 ; 
at Brancbidm, i. 174, 279 ; ii. 243 ; at 
Patara, i. 304; at Ptoiim, iv. 362; 
his worship at Thornax, i. 194; at 
Thebes as Ismenian, 178, 217; in 


ARCADIANS. 

Asia as Triopian, 269 ; near Acraephia 
as Ptoan, iv. 362 ; at Sparta, iii, 444 ; 
identified with the Egyptian Horns, 
ii. 222, 238 ; with the Scythian 
(Etosyrus, iii. 50; tale of his flaying 
Marsyas, iv. 29 ; of the introduction 
of his worship at Metapontum, iii* 
13; of his invocation by Croesus, i. 
213 ; of his reply to the reproaches 
of Croesus, 215. 

Apollonia, 1. a town on the Euxine, iii. 
80 ; 2. a town on the Ionian Gulf, iv. 
445* 

Apollophanes, iii. 422. 

Apollo’s fountain, iii. 129. 

Apophis, ii. 427. 

Apries, his reign, ii. 245; death, 254; 
conquests, 385 ; war with Nebuchad- 
nezzar, i. 531; his daughter Nitetis, 
ii. 402. 

Apsynthians, iii. 427 ; iv. 463. 

Ai’abia, its physical geography, i. 598 ; 
- reaches the Mediterranean, ii. 405 ; 
one of the extreme regions of the 
earth, 497; exhales a sweet odour, 
602; its soil, 15; position, iii. 34; 
extends into Africa, ii. 10, 241. 
Ai’abian Gulf, position and size, ii. 14; 
joined by a canal to the Kile, 241 ; 
ships built on it by Necos, 242. 
Arabians, their good faith, ii. 406 ; mode 
of taking oaths, 406 ; worship, i. 257, 
323 ; customs, ii. 497, 500 ; allow 
Cambyses to pass through their 
country, 408 ; pay Darius an annual 
gift, 488 ; serve in army of Xei'xes, 
iv. 64, 74; Sennacherib their king, 

ii. 219. 

Arabian spices, ii- 497 ; sheep, 502. 
Aram-Naharaim, its physical geography, 
i. 592 ; signification of the rrord, 592. 
Arad, i. 144. 

Aradus, i. 604 ; iv. 83. 

Ararat, its true position, iv. 246. 

Ararus, iii. 42. 

Aras, i. 563. 

Araxes, i. 325 ; iii. 9, 32. 

Axbaces, i. 394, 401, 

Arcadia, i. 191 ; iii. 355. 

Arcadians, attacked by Spartans, i. 191 ; 

iii. 329; assist the Messenians, 354; 
incited to attack Sparta by Cleomenes, 
456 ; send troops to Thermopylm, iv. 
164 ; furnish a few deserters to Xerxes, 
279 ; send troops to Platcea, 396 ; of 
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AUCEANUS. 

Pelasgic race, i. 271 5 aboriginal in- 
habitants of the Peloponnese, iy. 313. 

Arceanus, i. 516. 

Arcesilaus I., hi. 130. 

II., iii. 135. 

III., expelled from Gyrene, 

iii, 137 ; recovers his throne, 139 j 
murdered, 139 ; the king who sub- 
mitted to Cainbyses, 140. 

IY., iii. 138. 

Archaiider, 1. an Egyptian town, h. 162 ; 
2. the son of Phtliius, 162. 

Archandropolis, ii. 162, 

Archelai, iii. 268. 

Archelaiis, iv. 165. 

Archestratidas, iy. 444. 

Arcliias, 1. father of Samius, ii. 452; 
2. son of Samius, 452. 

Archidamus, king of Sparta, iii. 445. 

ancestor of Ifeotyohides, 

iy. 359. 

Archidice, ii. 211. 

Archilochus, i. 153. 

Ardericca, 1. on the Euphrates, i. 306; 
2. in Cissia, iii. 496. 

Ardomanes, ii. 468, 612. 

Ardys, i. 155, 353. 

Areopagus, iv. 300. 

Argades, iii. 266. 

Argadeis, iii. 265, 367. 

Argmiis, iv. 366. 

Argaiithonins, i. 283, 284. 

Arge and Opis, stor}'' of, hi. 29. 

Argeia, iii. 439. 

Argiius, iv. 95. 

Argiopius, iv. 420. 

Argippinans, iii. 21. 

Argives, their ancient superiority over 
the other Greeks, i. 144; iv. 120; 
extent of their dominion at one time, 
i. 208 ; their eminence in music, h. 
518 ; contend with Sparta for the 
possession of Thyrea, i. 209; assist 
Pisistratus as mercenaries, 185 ; war 
with Clisthenes of Sicyon, hi. 267; 
assist Egina against Athens, 284; 
attacked by Cleomenes, 460 ; suffer a 
great loss, 461 ; contend with their 
own slaves, 464; Argive volunteers 
aid Egina, 471 ; refuse to aid the 
Greeks against Xerxes, iv. 121, 122 ; 
make a treaty with Xerxes, 123 ; have 
dealings with Alardonius, 380 ; assist 
Tegeans against Sparta, 406 ; assist 
Athenians at Tanagra, 407 ; send 


AUrSTODEMUS. 

embassy to ArtaxerxCvS, 123; their 
mythic war against Thebes, 394; 
their supposed relationship to the 
Persians, 122 ; their tribes, ih. 268 ; 
customs, i. 209 ; hi. 285. 

Argo, sails to Colchis from Aphetse, 
iv. 157 ; driven to Lake Tritonis, ih, 
151. 

Argonautio expedition, i. 145 ; hi. 116, 
150. 

Argos, festival of Juno at, i. 165 ; cele- 
brated by Homer, ih. 267 ; settlement 
of Dorians at, 322; threatened by 
Cleomenes, 458 ; Greek embassy to, 
iv. 120. 

A'iabignes, iv. 259. 

Arian nation, i. 388, 695 ; iv. 58.. 

Arians of Herat, i. 699; h. 487; ac- 
count of, iv. 197. 

Ariantas, ih. 71. 

Auapeithes, iii. 66. 

Ariaramnes, 1. an ancestor of Xerxes, iv. 
14, 257; 2. a Persian who fought at 
Salamis, 329, 

Arid61is, iv. 158. 

Arima, iii. 24, 192. 

A'imaspea, i. 47; iii. 11. 

Arimaspi, iii. 11, 28 ; ii. 505. 

Arimnestus, iv. 431. 

Ariomardus, 1. a son of Darius, iv. 260 ; 
2. a brother of Artyphius, 262. 

Arion, legend of, i. 159, 160. 

Ariphron, ih. 506. 

Arisba, i, 275. 

Aristagoras of Miletus, attacks Naxos, 
ih. 232 ; calls a council, 236 ; revolts 
against Daiius and goes to Sparta, 
245 ; his speech, 246 ; dismissed from 
Sparta, 250 ; proceeds to Athens, 254, 
297 ; marches on Sardis, 300 ; his 
flight and death, 316. 

^ of Cyme, hi. 110, 238, 

of Gyzicus, ih. 110. 

Aristeas of Proconnesus, i. 47 ; his ac- 
count of the Scyths, hi. 11; story of, 
12 . 

— of Corinth, iv. 112. 

Aristides, portrayed by Herodotus, i. 
126; his address to Thcmistocles at 
Salamis, iv. 319 ; exfjloits at Salamis, 
332. 

Aristoorates, hi. 456. 

Aristocyprus, ih. 310. 

Austodenius, father of Eurystheiies and 
Procles, iii. 118, 326, 439 ; iv. 165, 359. 
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AEISTODEMUS. 

Arisfcod^mus, iv, 180, 4!30, 

AristodicLis, and tlie oracle, i. 281. 
Aristog-eiton, iii. 256, 488, 498. 
Aristola’ids, 1. 183; iii. 404. 
Aristoniachas, iii. 321, 326, 439; iv. 
165, 359. 

Ariston, Mug of Sparfca, story of, iii. 
447. 

, kiBg of Byzantium, iii. 110. 

Aristonice, iv. 114 
Ariston ymns, iii. 501. 

Aristophantus, iii. 451. 

Aristopliilides, ii. 521. 

Arizanti, a Median tribe, i. 230. 

Arizna, iv. 71. 

Armai.s, ii. 177. 

Annamithras, iv. 74. 

Armenia, its xJ%sical geography, i. 593 ; 
included in the empire of Darius, ii. 
487. 

Armeninns, colonists of the Phrygians, 
iv. 68, 249 ; adjoin on the Cilicians, 
iii. 247 ; included in the troops of 
Xerxes, i\'. 68; exjiort wine to Baby- 
lonia, i. 317 ; their boats, 317. 
Arrow-heads of flint, iv. 64, 65. 

Arpoxa'i's, iii. 6. 

Arsamenes, iv. 63. 

Ai’sames, 1. son of Ariaramnes, i. 330 ; 
ir. 14, 178, 237 ; 2. son of Darius, 65, 
260. 

Artaba, i. 313. 

Artahanus dissuades Darius from at- 
tacking the Scythians, iii. 73 ; opposes 
the invasion of Greece, iv. II j col- 
loquy with Xerxes, 17 ; second col- 
loquy, 45 ; sent back to Susa, 49 ; his 
family, 262. 

Artabates, iv. 63. 

Artabaznnes, iv. 259. 

Artabazris, iv, 63 ; accompanies Xerxes 
to the Hellespont, 354 ; besieges 
Potidma, 355 ; dissuades Mardonius 
from engaging at Plateea, 410 ; quits 
the field without fighting, 426; his 
return and route to Asia, 442. 

Artaca, iii. 12, 426. 

Artachmes, iv. 24, 96. 

Aitachmus, 1. the father of Artajmtes, 
iv. 357 ; 2. the father of Otaspes, 60. 
ArtseanSj'iv. 55. 

Artmus, 1. the father of Artachmes, iv. 

24 ; 2. the father of Azanes, 63. 
Artainnes, iv. 257. 

Artanes, iv. 262. 


ASIA MINOR. 

Artaphernes, 1. son of Hystaspes, made 
satrap of Sardis, iii. 228 ; aids Ariata- 
goras against Naxos, 232 ; receives an 
embassy from Athens, 273 ; tliroatens 
Athens, 297 ; saves the citadel of 
Sardis, 300; takes measures to put 
down the revolt, 316; his sxieech to 
Histiseus, 406 ; puts Histiams to death, 
424 ; meaning of his name, 541 ; 
half-brother of Darius, iv. 262 ; 2. son 
of the former, goes with Datis to 
Marathon, iii. 472, 495; commander 
of the Lydians under Xerxes, iv. 68. 
Artaxerxes, iii. 475 ; meaning of the 
term, 541 ; sends gifts to descend- 
ants of Mascames, iv. 89 ; embassy 
sent to him by the Argives, 122 ; 
called Longimanus, 261. 

Artayctes, iv. 70 ; his impiety, 461 ; his 
punishment, 463. 

Artaynta, iv. 262, 457. 

Ariayntes, iv. 455, 456. 

Artazdstra, iii. 434; iv. 260. 

Artembares, 1. a Aledian noble, i. 241 ; 

2. a Persian noble, iv. 463. 

Artemisia, portrayed by Herodotus, i. 
129 ; assists Xerxes, iv. 83 ; her ad- 
vice to him at Salamis, 310 ; her con- 
duct there, 324; conspited by him 
after the battle, 338 ; entrusted with 
the care of his sons, 339. 

! Artemisium, iv. 144 ; 1st battle at, 270 ; 
2nd, 271 ; 3rd, 272. 

Ariimpasa, iii. 50, 195. 

Artiscus, iii. 81. 

Artochmes, iv. 68. 

Artontes, 1. father of Bagmus, ii. 515 ; 

2. son of Mardonius, iv. 440. 

Arfcybins, and his horse, iii. 309. 

Ai’tyntes, iv. 63. 

Artyphius, iv. 63, 262. 

^ Artystone, ii. ■ 482 iv., 65, 256, , : 

Arum, ii. 252. 

Aryandes, iii. 141. 

Aryandics, iv. ■ 30. 

Aryenis, i. 201. 

, Asbystm, iii. 144, 

Ascalon, I 233, 348; its temple, 234. 
Aschy, iii. 20. 

Ashdod, sieges of, i. 480; ii. 238. 
Ashtaroth, ii. 545. 

Asia, chief tracts of, iii. 31 ; lionndarics', 
36; meaning of term, 38. 

Asia, wife of Prometheus, iii. 38. 

Asia Minor, its physical and political 
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' ' ' , ASIAS. 

geograpliy , ' i. S74 ; its ' sliape, 874 ' ; 
great central platean, 374; lake 
region, 375; coast tracts, 377; 
western rivers, 379; plains, 380; 
contains fifteen nations, 381. 

Asia-s, a tribe, at Sardis, iii. 38. 

Asiatic costnmes, iv. 56, 57. 

■ Asies, iii. 38. 

Asine, iv. 314. 

Asmacb, meaning of, ii. 44. 

Asonides, iv. 147. 

Asopians, iv, 382. 

Asdpodoriis, iv. 427. 

Asopns, 1. a river of Boeotia, iii. 486 ; 
iv. 161, 382, 398 ; 2. a river of Malis, 
iv. 161. 

Asp, the, ii. 123. 

Aspacliana, ii. 468. 

Aspatiunes, ii. 468, 474, 

Assa, iv. 98. 

Asses, wild, iv. 73. 

Assesus, i, 157. 

Asshnr, the supreme God of Assyria, i. 
608 ; of Genesis, 611 ; his emblem, 
612. 

Assluir-bam-i3al, i. 491, 519. 

Asshur-dayan, i. 460. 

Asshur-ebil-ili, 497 ; his palace at Xim- 
riid, 497. 

Asshur-izir-pal, i. 465. 

Asslinr-nadiii-sum, i. 518. 

Asshur-ris-ilim, i. 460. 

Assyria, boundaries of, i. 149 ; its great 
cities, 297 ; its fertility, 314 ; chrono- 
logy and history of, 451 ; duration of 
the empire, 452 ; its earliest kings, 
455 ; six inonarchs, 456 ; kings of the 
upper dynasty, 474; its decline, 474; 
chronology of the later kingdom, 501 ; 
its duration and extent, 502 ; religious 
wars, and centralization, 508 ; art at 
the fall of the empire, 510 ; its politi- 
cal geograpliy, 589 ; its gods, 605 ; 
derivation of the word, iv. 60. 

Assvrian History of Herodotus, i 27, 
234, 305. 

Assyrian writing, iii. 78. 

Assyrians, hold empire of Asia, i. 223; 
attacked by Phraortes, 230 ; by Gy- 
axares, 232 ; conquered by Oyaxares, 
235 ; their king, Sennacherib, ii. 219; 
included in the empire of Darius, 
4S6 ; furnish troops to Xerxes, iv. 59; 
sumetimes called Syrians, 60. 

Astacus, iii. 267. 


ATHENS. 

Astarte, i. 658 ; ii. 183, 542. 

Aster, iii. 261. 

Astrabacus, iii. 453. 

Astronomy, Egyptian, ii. 328. 

Astyages marries Aryenis, i. 201 ; suc- 
ceeds Oyaxares, 236 ; his visions, 236; 
discovers Cyrus, 242 ; his cruel re. 
venge on Harpagus, 244 ; consults the 
Magi, 245 ; defeated by Cyrus, 251 ; 
kept in captivity, 255;" his" supposed 
identity with Darius the Mede, 405 ; 
his war %vith Tigranes, 411. 

Asychis, identified with Shishak, ii. 212 ; 
his brick pyi^amid, 213. 

Atarantians, iii. 158. 

Atarbechis, ii. 74. 

Atarneus, i. 281; iii. 407; iv. 81. 

Atargatis, i. 234. 

Athamas, story of, iv. 160. 

Athenades, iv. 171. 

Athenagoras, iv. 444. 

Athenians, their literati, i. 19; their 
character by Herodotus, 122 ; their 
antiquity, iv. 132 ; fixity of abode, 
132 ; their Pelasgic origin, i. 180 ; iii. 
363 ; iv. 295 ; they were lonians, i. 
267, 270 I their presence at Troy, iii. 
362 ; iv. 132, 393; their war with the 
Amazons, iv. 394 ; their reception of 
fugitive Cadmeians, iii. 256 ; their 
behaviour to the Pelasgi who fortified 
the Acropolis, 511, 537 ; their increase 
in power on the adoption of free in- 
stitutions, 278 ; their mexats at the 
time of the Persian war, iv. 113, 114 ; 
their conduct at Artemisium, 273 ; 
at Salami s, 330; at Platma., 386, 413, 
426, 428; at Mycale, 451,453; they 
take Sestos, 463 ; their war with the 
Peloponnesians, 432; with the Edo- 
nians, 433 ; with the Carystians, 453. 

Athens, its con ’ition in the time of 
Croesus, i. 182; altar of the twelve 
gods at, ii. 9 ; tyrants expelled from, 
iii. 263 ; under Clistheues, 264 ; its 
caste divisions, 26 1 ; its tribes altered, 
265 ; the Accursed,’' 271 ; war with 
the Thebans, 278; attempt to seize 
the statues, 283 ; its population, 298 ; 
obscurity of its early history, 361 ; 
its early condition and origin, 363; 
first appearance in history, 364; 
Ionian migration, 365 ; the four tribes, 
265, 367; earlier divisions, 368 ; aris- 
tocratic period, 373; Eupatiid as- 
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ATHOH. 


sembly, 37Y j oligarcliy established, 
378 ; laws of Draco, 380 5 Cylon’s 
revolt, 271, 381; under Solon, 384; 
under Pisistratus, i. 186 ; iii, 404 ; 
attacked by Spartans under Anobimo- 
liua, 261 ; attacked by Cleomenes, 
262; resists Mra, 273; threatened 
by a Peloponnesian army, 274; its 
escape, 276 ; defeats Cbalcideans and 
Boeotians, 276; wars with. Thebes, 
278, 279; wars with Egina, 286; 
refuses to receive back Hippias, 
297; aids Ariatagoras, 300; with- 
draws after the battle of Ephesus, 
303 ; mourns the fall of Miletus, 418 ; 
prevails on Bparta to attack Egina, 
438; receives the Eginetan hos- 
tages, 456; refuses to restore them, 
466; renews the war with Egina, 
469 ; defeats the Eginetans, 471 ; aids 
Eretiia against Datis,476; sends army 
to Marathon, 480 ; battle there, 491 ; 
threatened by Persian fleet, 493,; in 
danger from internal treachery, 497 ; 
consults the Delphic oracle about 
Xerxes, iv. 114 ; becomes a maritime 
power, 118 ; deserted on the ai3proach 
of Xerxes, 293 ; attacked by him, 300 ; 
its acropolis and Mars’ Hill, 301 ; the 
acropolis burnt, 801 ; re-occupied by 
Athenians, 343 ; rejects the embassy 
of Mardonius, 370; Mardonius takes 
it, 373 ; destroys it utterly on quit- 
ting Attica, 381. 

Athor, ii, 71 ; account of, 74. 

Ath6this, ii. 339. 

Athos, canal of, iv. 24, 25, 9S. 

Athos, Mount, iv. 24; dangerous cha- 
racter of its coast, iii. 435, 473 ; iv. 
26. 

Atlmbis, ii. 251. 

Athrys, iii. 43. 

Atl antes, iii. 159. 

Atlas, Mount, iii. 159. 

Atlas, river, iii. 42. 

Atossa, ii, 467, 482, 519 ; iv. 3, 256, 
296. 

Atropaten4 i* S95. 

Attaginns, banquet of, iv. 383; de- 
manded by the Greeks, 441 ; makes 
his escape, 442. 

Attic tribes, iii. 266 ; measures, 444. 

Attica, its three districts, i. 183; iii. 
282; 403; the primitive country of 
the olive, 281; not suited generally 


BABYLONIANS. 

for the movements of cavalry, iv. 381 ; 
invaded four times by the Dorians, iii. 

. 275, 

Atyadse, i. 339. 

Atys, 1. son of Croesus, i. 169 ; 2. son of 
Manes, 150, 221 ; iv. 68; 3. father 
of Pythius, iv. 29. 

Auchatse, iii. 5. 

Augila, iii. 145. 

Auras, iii. 42, 

Auschism, iii. 145. 

Auseans, iii. 151, 165. 

Autesion, iii. 147. 

Autodicus, iv. 441. 

Autonoiis, iv. 291. 

Auxesia, iii. 281. 

Axius, iv. 102. 

Axus, iii. 124. 

Azanes, iv. 63. 

Azania, iii. 504. 

Aziris, iii. 127, 143. 

Azotus (Ashdod), ii. 173; siege of, i. 233 ; 
ii 238. 

B. 

Babil, mound of, ii. 576. 

Babylon, topography of, ii. 472; its 
vast size, i. 298, 527; ii. 572; its 
■walls, i. 300 ; its plan and defences, 
301 ; palace, 301 ; temple of Belas, 
302 ; golden image of Bel and 
treasures, 304 ; plundered by Xerxes, 
304 ; captured by Cyrus, 312, 542 ; 
its boats, 317 ; costume, 318 ; seals, 
319 ; wife sales, 321 ; treatment of 
the sick, 322; burial of the dead, 
322; Ichtbyopliagi, 325; connection 
■with Bel-Nimrod, 618 ; gradual decay 
and ruin, 545 ; its present condition, 
546; ii. 573; captured by Darius, ii, 

. ^535. . 

Babylonia, its productiveness, i. 316; 
early history of, 420 ; jn-obable date 
of the Chaldooau empire, 422 ; list of 
the earliest kings, 430, 450 ; |>eo}>led 
from Ethiopia, 432; gtmeral scheme 
of early history, 432; lai.er lu'.sfory, 
513; its physical geography, 590; 
godf?, 605. S'ce Gods. 

Babylonians, assist Cyaxares against 
Alyattes, i. 200; fear the growing 
power o1: the Modes, 305 : make all h 
ance with Crcesn.s, 203 ; dress of, 318 ; 
customs, 320; invent the STm-dial, 
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BACALTANS. 

gnomon, and twelve iionrs, ii. 1795 
revolt from Darius, 530, 595, 606 ; 
reduced and punished, 535 ; included 
in the ninth satrapy, 486 j form part 
of the army of Xerxes, iv, 59, 60 5 
were a Semitic race, i. 685, 

Bacaliaiis, iii, 145, 

Bacchiadse, iii. 289. 

Bacchus, identified with Osiris, ii 76, 
223 ; antiquity of his worship in Egypt, 
223; introduced thence into Greece, 
224 ; by Melampus, 91 ; birth and 
infancy of Bacchus, 224, 601 ; his 
worship in Egypt, 76, 86; at Meroe^ 
42 ; at Xysa, 489 ; by the Arabians, 
407 ; at Olbia, iii. 68 ; by the Geloni, 
93 ; by the Thracians, 213 ; at Sicyon, 
268; by the Satrm, iv. 93. 

Bacis, oracle of, iv. 275, 318; fulfilment 
of his prophecy, 334, 411. 

Bactra, iii. 411 ; iv. 200. 

Bactria, i, 277 ; included in Persia, ii. 
593, 604 ; Barcseans placed there, iii. 
177 ; governed by Masistes, iv. 460 ; 
geographical limits, 199. 

Bactrians, included in the satrapies of 
Darius, ii. 486 ; serve in the army of 
Xerxes, iv. 63 ; chosen by Mardonius 
to remain, 347; engaged at Plateea, 
399 ; ethnic character, i. 698 ; iv. 198. 

Badres, iii. 142 ; iv. 69. 

Bagmus, ii. 515 ; iv. 70. 

Bagasaces, iv, 262. 

Ball, game of, i. 222 ; ii. 319. 

Barada, river, i. 566. 

Barca, 1. in Africa, founding of, iii. 134 ; 
site and name, 134; captured by 
Pheretima, 175; included in the 
satrapies of Darius, ii. 486 ; 2. in 
Bactria, iii. 177. 

Barcjeans, give themselves up to Cam- 
byses, ii. 411; murder Ai’cesilaus III., 
iii. 140; acknowledge the act as that 
of the nation, 142 ; besieged by the 
Persians, 173 ; make terms, 174 ; car- 
ried away captive, 175; settled in 
Bactria, 176. 

Baris, ii. 158. 

Bar-shexn, i. 646. 

Basileides, iv, 359. 

Bassnces, iv. 69. See Bagasaces. 

Bafetiadxie, dynasty of, iii. 138. 

^iattus, meaning of, iii. 125 ; Bdrrov 
{TiX^ior, meaning of, 131. 

Battxxs L, son of Poly mnestus, iii. 125 j 


' ' 'BOATS. 

parentage and early history, 125; 
consults the oracle on his voice, 
126 ; settles at Piatea, 127 ; removes 
to Gyrene, 130 ; reigns there, 130. 

Battus IL, the Happy, Hi. 131 • defeats 
Apries, 132. 

III., the Lame, iii. 135 ; deprived 

of his chief privileges, 136. 

- — -- — lY., the Pair, iii. 138. 

Bebayt, temple at, ii, 104. 

Becos, story of, ii. 3, 276. 

Beer, Egyptian, ii. 126. 

Behistun, great inscription at, i. 250, 
255, 644; ii. 591. 

Bel, worship of, i. 302, 651. 

Belbina, iv. 354. 

Belesis, i. 405. 

Belian gates of Babylon, i. 535. 

Belibus, i. 517. 

Bel-kndur-uzur, i. 459. 

Bel-Merodach, i. 650. 

Bel-Nimrod, i. 617 j etymology of, 619. 

Belshazzar, i. 542. 

Belus, father of Ninus, i. 150 ; perhaps 
the same as dnpiter Belus, 302. 

Bendamir, river, i. 663. 

Benhadad, i. 469. 

Bermius, Mount, iv. 365. 

Berosus, i. 62 ; his chronology, 421, 444, 
454. 

Berytus, rock tablet at, ii. 367. 

Bessi, iv. 93. 

Bias of Priene, i. 162, 288. 

Bias, brother of Melampus, iv. 405. 

Bilta, wife of Bel-hfimrod, i- 625. 

Birds in Egypt, ii. 33, 122 ; used as 
food, 128, 129. 

Birs-Ximrud, i. 228, 529, 663; ii. 574; 
its present appearance, 581 ; its 
builder, 586. 

Bisalt 0 e,iv. 95, 349. 

Bisaltes, iii. 422. 

Bisaltia, iv. 95. 

Bisanthe, iv. 112. 

Bistonians, iv. 92. 

BistoniSj lake, iv. 92. 

Bithynia, its position in Asia Minor, i. 384. 

Bithynians, originally from Thrace, iv. 

, 68; conquered by Crcesxis, i. 163; 
served in the army of Xerxes, iv, 69. 

Bito, i. 165. 

Bitumen-springs at Is, i. 300, 301. 

Black doves, myth of the, ii. 98. 

Boats on the Euphrates, i. 317 ; Egyp- 
tian, ii. 154*, 160. 
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Bocclioris tlie Wise, ii. 377* 

Boebeis, lake, iv. 106. 

Bceotia, formerly Cadmeis, ii. 92; tra- 
versed by Xerxes, iv. 284; entered 
by Mardonins, 372 ; entered by tbe 
allied Greeks, 386. 

Boeotians, drive ont Oadmeians, iii. 256 ; 
invade Attica, 274; defeated, 276; 
continue tbe war, 280 ; join the Per- 
sians, iv. 284, 309 ; serve at Platsea, 
399 ; inform Mardonius of tbe change 
made in tbe position of the Athenians 
and Lacedsemonians, 413 ; combat 
the Athenians, 426 ; protect the Per- 
sian retreat, 427. 

Boges, iv. 90. 

Bolbitine mouth of Kile, ii. 27. 

Boreas, invoked by the Athenians, iv. 154. 

Borsippa, temple at, i. 229 ; elevation of, 
529. 

Boryes, iii. 161. 

Borystlienes, river, iii. 15, 42, 46. 

Borysthenes, town, iii. 68, 69. 

Borystiienites, people of the city of 
Borystlienes, or Olbia, iii. 16, 48, 67. 

Bosphorus, Cimmerian, iii. 10, 24, 88. 

Bosphorus, Thracian, iii. 73, 75. 

Bottiasa, iv. 101, 102. 

Bottisoans, iv. 355. 

Bowarioh, mound of, i. 428. 

Branchidm, oracle of, i. 174, 216, 279; 
ii. 243 ; iii. 237, 417. 

Brauroii, iii. 116, 512. 

Briantica, iv. 91. 

Bricks, Egyptian, use of, ii. 215. 

Brigians, iv. 67. 

Brongas, river, iii. 43. 

Bronze, ancient use of, i. 512. 

Brooches, Argive and Eginetan, iii. 285. 

Brundusiurn, iii. 88. 

Bryges, iv, 67, 150. 

Bubares, iii. 225; iv. 24, 363. 

Bubastis, ii. 103, 113, 216; the temple 
of, 217; the iiome of, 249. 

, an Egyptian gjddess, ii. 216, 

217,238, 286. 

Bucolic mouth of Nile, ii. 27. 

Budii, Median tribe, i. 230, 418, 681. 

Buclini, iii. 19, 92. 

Bulis, iv. 110, 111. 

Bura, i. 271. 

Bunaa-buriyas, i. 419. 

Busas, Median tribe, i. 230. 

Busiris, feast of Isis at, ii. 104; the 
nome of, 249. 


CAHBTSES. 

Butaoidas, iii. 245. 

Buto, ii. 103 ; temple at, 235. 

Bybassian Chersonese, i. 294. 

Byblus, ii. 150. See Papyrus. 
Byzantium, iii. 115, 229, 303, 425 ; iv. 
443. 


C. 

Oabalians, 1. of Asia, iv. 69, 230 ; ii. 

485 ; 2. of Africa, iii. 145. 

Cabiri, ii. 95, 439. 

Cabyles, iii. 145. 

Cadmeian characters, iii. 258. 

victoiy, i. 286. 

Cadmeians, i. 180; iii. 256, 259 ; iv. 394. 
Cadmus, son of Agenor, ii. 92; iii. 119, 
256, 259. 

— ^ — r-, son of Scjthas, iv. 133. 

Cadytis, i. 526 ; ii. 243, 404. 

Caeneus, iii. 289. 

Ca'icus, river, i. 379 ; iv. 41 ; plain of, 
iii. 423. 

Calacta, iii. 419. 

Calah, i. 465, 470, 590. 

Calami, iv. 447. 

Calantian Indians, ii. 489. 

Calasirians, ii. 249, 251 ; iv. 399. 
Galatians, ii. 440. 

Calchas, iv. 80. 

Cale Acte, iii. 419. 

Calendar, Egyptian, ii. 134. 

Callatebiis, iv. 32. 

Calliades, iv. 299. 

Callias of Elis, iii. 243. 

of Athens, son of Hippoiiicus, iv. 

123. 

of Athens, son of Phamirn:ms, iii. 

497. 

Callicrates, iv. 430. 

Callimachus, iii. 491. 

Callipedm, iii. 14. 

Calliphon, ii. 513. 

Callipolis, iv. 126. 

Calliste, iii, 119. 

Oalycadnus, i. 378. 

Calydna, iv. 83. 

Caiynda, i. 291 ; iv. 324. 

Camarina, iv. 126. 

Cambyses I., iv. 252. 

II., father of Crnig, 1. 1744 

237'; iv. 253. 

;■ III., son of CyrU'-‘, ii. 1; Ink 

expedition against Egypt. 388, -1.01*1 
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CAMllRUS* ' 

Ms treatment of Psammenitiis, 412, 
and of the corpse of Amasis, 416 j Ms 
embassy to Ethiopia, 419 ; Ms expe- 
dition, 425 ; his attack on the Am- 
monians, 426; stabs Apis, 429; Ms 
madness, 431; his various outrages, 
433, 438 ; reproaches Prexaspes, 461 ; 
wounds himself, 462; &ial address 
and death, 463 ; mentioned in BeMs- 
tun Inscription, 694 ; meaning of his 
name, iii. 543 ; his position in the 
family of the AchEomenidse, iv. 253. 

Gameirus, i. 270. 

Camels, i. 207; ii. 494; iv. 74, 102, 

Gamicus, iv. 139. 

Camps, ii. 183. 

Campsa, iv. 100. 

Cana, Mount, iv. 41. 

Canals, dug by Sesostris, ii. 177 ; canal 
to the Bed Sea, 241; commenced by 
Bameses II.; attempt to re-open it by 
Necho, 239, 382; iii. 32; Babylonian 
canals, i. 691. 

CanastrEeum, Cape, iv. 99. 

Candace, ii. 43, 46. 

Oandaules of Lydia, i. 149. 

— of Caria, iv. 83. 

Cannibals, ii. 492. 

Canobic mouth of Mle, ii. 27, 184, 268. 

Canobus, ii. 24, 162. 

Cantons of lower and upper Egypt, ii. 
249. 

Caphareus, Cape, iv. 268. 

Cappadocia, i. 196 ; invaded by Croesus, 
197. 

Cappadocians, their geogj?aphical posi- 
tion, i. 386 ; their ethnical character, 
677 ; not Semitic, 642 ; inclnded in 
the satrapies of Darius, ii. 484 ; 
formed part of the army of Xerxes, 
iv. 67 ; called Syrians by the Greeks, 
i. 196. 

Captive Egyjdiaus, ii. 176. 

Captives, how treated by Assyrians, i. 
607 ; by Persians, ii, 413, 664 ; by 
Scythians, iii. 53 ; by the Tauri, 89 ; 
their ransom among the Greeks, '277, 
462. 

Car, i. 290. 

Carcinitis, iii. 49, 86. 

Gardamyle, iv. 314. 

Cardia, iii. 426 ; iv. 52, 461. 

Cardiichi, i. 597. 

Oareiius, iv. 142. 

Cariaii girls, story of, i. 272. • 


CATJCONS. , 

Carian Jupiter, i 290 ; iii, 264. 

Carians, i 289 ; submit to Harpagus, 
294; position in Asia Minor, 289; 
their ethnic character, 694 ; taken 
into pay by Psammetiohus, ii. 232; 
fight against Cambyses in Egypt, 409 ; 
included in the satrapies of Darius, 
484 ; revolt from the Persians, iii. 
303 ; attacked by Daurises, 314 ; con- 
quered, 421; fui’idsh ships to Xerxes, 
iv. 80; solicited to revolt by Theinis- 
tocles, 274, 276 ; their inventions, i. 
289; dress, iii. 285 ; language, i. 291 ; 
often employed as mercenaries, ii. 

• ■234. 

Carina, iv. 42. 

Garins, i. 290. 

Carmanians, i, 698. See Germanians. 

Oameian festival, iv. 166. 

Carpathus, island, ii. 445. 

Carpis, river, iii. 43. 

Carthage, ii. 417. 

Carthagena, ii. 49. 

Carthaginians, help the Tyrrhenians 
against the Phocaeans, i. 285 ; threat- 
ened by Cambyses, ii, 419 ; invade 
Sicily, iv. 134. 

Caiyanda, iii. 36. 

Carystians, bribe Themistocles, iv. 346 ; 
their lands ravaged, 351 ; war with 
Athens, 453. 

Carystus, iii. 27 ; captured by the Per- 
sians, 476. 

Casambns, iii. 456, 

Casius, Mount, ii. 7, 241, 405, 

Casmense, iv. 127. 

Caspatyrus, ii. 493 ; iii. 36. 

Caspeiri, iv. 211, 

Caspian Sea, i. 327 ; iii. 32. 

Caspians, iv. 63, 203, 228. 

Cassandane, ii, 1, 40k 

Cassia, ii. 499. 

Cassiterides, ii. 503. 

Castalian spring at Delphi, iv. 291. 

Caste, iii. 265, 369, 448, 

Casthansea, iv. 149. 

Cataracts, ii. 26, 

Catafractes, river, iv. 29. 

Oatiari, hi. 5. 

Cats, Egyptian,ii. 112. 

Caucasa, iii. 234. 

Caucasus, 'Moniit, i. 233 ; bounds the 
Caspian on the west, 327 ; limit of 
the Persian rule, ii. 490. 

Cauoons, i. 272 ; ih. 121. 

2 K 
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CAUNIA.NS. 

Caimians, i. 289, 291, 297, 693 ; position 
in Asia Minor, 381 ; iii. 303. 

Caimns, iii. 303. 

Oayster, iii. 300, 379. 

Caystrobins, iii. 11. 

Oeans, at Salamis, iv. 296 ; on DelpMo 
tripod, 469, 472. 

Oeerops, iv. 295. 

ColosnsD, iv. 28. 

Celeaa, iii. 244. 

Celts, ii. 52 ; iii. 43, 181, 185. 

Ceos, in Attica, iv. 317. 

, island, iv. 264, 

Cepball^nia, iv. 397. 

Ceplienians, name of Persians, iv. 55. 

Oepbeus, iv. 58, 122. 

Cephissns, river, iv. 283. 

, father of Thyia, iv. 146. 

Ceramic Gulf, i. 294. 

Cercasdrus, ii. 24, 26, 162. 

Ceroopians, iv. 173. 

Ccrcuri, iv. 83. 

Ceres, identified with Isis, ii. 103 ; plays 
dice with Ehampsinitus, 195 j rules in 
Hades, 195 j her mysteries, 258 j iii. 
415 j temples of, iii. 47, 259 ; iv. 424, 
448 ; worshipped as Auxesia in Egina, 
iii. 281; her worship at Eleusis, iv. 
307. 

Chalcedon, iii. 115, 229. 

Chalcedonians, called “blind’* by Mega- 
bazus, iii. 115; remove to Mesembria, 
425. 

Chalcideans of Euboea, their war with 
Eretria,, iii. 299 ; attack Athens, 274 ; 
defeated by the Athenians, 276; pre- 
sent at Artemisium,iv. 264; atSalands, 
296; at Platffia, 397; inscribed on 
Delphic tripod, 469, 472. 

— of Thrace, iv. 355. 

Chalcis, iii. 274. 

Chaldieans, i. 302, 304; early history of, 
420; their Turanian Oiigin, 668 ; serve 
in the army of Xerxes, iv. 60; see 
Babylonia. 

Chalestra, iv. 101. 

Chalybes, reduced by Orcesns, i. 163; 
situation, 385 ; serve (?) in army of 
Xerxes, iv. 69. 

Champsfe, ii. 117. 

Oiiaradra, iv. 283. 

Charan, i. 593. 

Oharaxas, ii. 211. 

Oharilaus, ii.. 527. 

Oharillus, iv. 359. 


CIMMEUIANS. 

Chariots, their ancient use, iii. 164. 
Charon of Lampsaous, i. 37, 41, 42. 
Charondas, i. 23. 

Charopinns, iii. 800. 

Chedorlaomer, i. 425, 438. 

Ohenimis, island, ii. 237. 

Ohemmis, city, ii. 146 ; nome, 249. 
Chenab, river, i. 578. 

Cheops, ii. 197 ; his causeway and pyra- 
mid, 199 ; identified with Suphis, 
344. 

Chephren, ii. 204 ; his pyramid, 204. 
Cherasmis, iv. 70. 

Ohersis, iii. 304 ; iv. 83, 270. 

Chersonese, Thracian, under Miltiades 
son of Cypselus, iii. 426 ; under Mil- 
tiades son of Cimon, 431 ; iv. 460. 

^ Bugged, iii. 86. 

Chians help Miletus, i. 157 ; suiTcnder 
Pactyas, 280 ; refuse to sell the CEn- 
USS 80 , 284; refuse to give Histieeus 
ships, iii. 422; at the battle of Lade, 
414; reduced by Histiasus, 422 ; sub- 
! mit to Persians, 424 ; send ambassadors 

to Leotychides, iv. 359 ; received into 
alliance after Mycale, 455. 

Chileiis, iv. 377. 

Chilon, i. 183 ; iii. 450 ; iv. 184. 

Chios, i. 267. 

Choaspes, river, i. 308 ; iii. 247, 253 ; 

meaning of, iii. 543. 

Ohcerese, iii. 478. 

ChoereatEB, iii. 268. 

Ohoerilus, i. 20. 

Chcerus, iv. 140. 

Ohorasmians, i. 700 ; iv. 63, 194. 
Clmomius, i. 209. 

Ciconians, iv. 53, 92. 

Cilicia, i. 199; its position in Asia Minor, 
381 ; its divisions, ii. 53 ; its boimd- 
aries, iii. 252. ■ 

Cilicians, not reduced by Cra^sus, L 
163 ; included in the satrapies of 
Darius, ii. 485 ; border on Cappadocia, 
iii. 247; engaged in battle of Lade, 
409 ; serve in tlie fleet of Xerxes, iv. 
79 ; lose ships at .Ai'tomisium., 272 ; 
their ethnic cliaracter, i. 682; their 
name of Hypaehaji, iv. 78. 

Oilix, iv. 79. 

Cilia, i. 273. 

Cimmeria, iii. 9, 10. 

Cimmerian Bosphorus, iii. 10. See Bos- 
phorus. 

Cimmerians, their ravages in Asia, i.353 ; 
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,CIMON. ■■ 

their ejection, 155 ; settle at Sin6p^, 

iii. 10 ; their early history and geogra- 
phical locality, iii, 9, 178 ; probably 
identical with Oymry ; language un- 
known, 183 5 their migrations, 184; 
their modern representatiYes, 185, 186. 

Cinaon, father of Miltiades, iii. 426 ; mur- 
dered by the Pisistratidm, 481. 

Cimon, son of Miltiades, iii. 510 ; iv. 90, 

Oindys, iii. 312, 

Oineas, iii. 262. 

Cinnamon, ii. 500. 

Cinyps, riyer, iii. ll-S, 241 ; fertility of 
the Cinyx)s-regioii, 173. 

Circunacision, ii. 62 ; its antiquity, I7l ; 
modern use, 1'72 ; iv. 218. 

Cissia, general description, i. 590; in- 
cluded in the empire of Darius, ii. 486; 
adjoins the Matieni, iii. 247; Susa 
its capital, 253 ; its town, Axdericca, 
496. 

Cissian gates of Babylon, ii. 635. 

Oissians, Cushites or Ethiopians, i. 690 ; 
ser\m iu the army of Xerxes as foot- 
men, iv. 59 ; as horsemen, 72 ; defeated 
at Thermopylm, 169. 

Cithseron, iv. 115 ; occupied by the 
Greeks, 386, 390 ; passes of, 381, 409. 

Cius, iii 315.. : 

Glazomenm, i. 267 ; attacked by Aly- 
attes, 156 ; taken by Artaphernes and 
Otanes, iii. 315. 

Cleades, iv. 441. 

Clcander of Phigalea, iii. 464. 

of Sicily, 1. son of Pantares, 

iv. 125 ; 2. son of Hippocrates, 127. 

Cleobis and Bito, i. 165. 

Cleodmus, iii. 321 ; iv. 165, 359. 

Cleombrotus, iii. 211 ; commands at the 

Isthmus, iv. 312 ; dies, 379 ; his son, 
Pausanias, iii. 71 ; iv. 378. 

Cleomenes, ii. 529 ; son of Anasandridas, 
iii. 239 ; his reception of Aidstagoras, 
245 5 aids Isagoras, 270 ; expelled from 
Athens, 272; Ids 2nd expedition, 274; 
visits Egiiia, '138 ; quarrels mth Dema- 
ratiis, 417 : bribes the oracle, 451 ; at- 
tacks tlie Egiiietans a second time, 456 ; 
his flight and <lcath, 456, 458 ; his war 
with Argos, 4-58 ; his drunken habits, 
465 ; his madness, 239, 457, 464. 

Cleona3, iv. 24. 

Clepsydra, ii. 332. 

Olinias, his family, iv. 274. 

Clisthenes of Athens, his policy, iii. 264, 


COEINTH. 

269; goes into exile, 272; recalled, 

, 273 ; Ms legislation, 397. : ' 

Clisthenes of Sicyon, his war with Argos, 
iii. 266 1 his religious changes, 267 ; 
Ms new arrangement of the Sicyonian 
tribes, 268 ; Ms mode of marrying his 
daughter, 501, 506. 

Clytiads, iv. 401. 

Onidians, colonists from LacedEemoti, i. 
294 1 submit to Harpagiis, 295 ; their 
friendship vdth the Tarentines,ii. 523 ; 
save some Gvreneans, iii. 140. 

Cnidus, i. 269, 294. 

Cnoethus, iii. 469. 

Cnossian, ii. 511. 

Cobon, iii. 451. 

Oodrus, last king of Athens, iii. 365 ; his 
sons, iv. 448. 

, son of Melanthus, i, 272. 

Ocenyi'a, iii. 437. 

Coes, iii. 85, 216, 238. 

Coined money, i. 221; history of, 709; 
coins of Aiyandes, iii. 141 ; iv, 30 ; of 
Darius, iv. 30. 

Colsens, iii. 123. 

Colaxa’is, iii. 4, 5, 6. 

Colchians, identified with Egyiitians, ii. 
172; their Hamit ic cha meter, i. 675; 
furnish annual gifts to Darius, ii. 490 ; 
serve in army of Xerxes, iv. 70; general 
account of, 220. 

CoicMs, i. 145. 

Odlias, iv. 334. 

Colophon, i. 267 ; taken by Gygos, 155. 

Colophonians, excluded from the Apa- 
tui’ia, i. 273 ; seize Smyrna, 274. 

Colossal iv. 31. 

Colossal monuments, i. 218 ; erected by 
Sesostris, ii, 180. 

Colom’ed races, ii. 170. 

Combreia, iv. 100. 

Compsatns, river, iv. 03. 

Goniman, iii, 262. 

Conspirators, Persian, ii. 468, 612. 

Contade.sdus, river, iii, 81. 

Gopais, Lake, iv. 362. 

Copper mines, ii. 424. 

Corcyra, founded by Corinth, ii, 448. 

Corcyrseaii boys, ii. 447. 

Oorcyamaiis, kill Lyeophron, ii. 451 ; 
punished by Pexuander, 447 ; stand 
aloof in the war with Xerxes, iv. 137. 

Coressus, iii. 300. 

Corinth, works of art at, ii. 252 ; history 
of, iii. 289, 293. 
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CORINTHIANS. 

Oorintliiaiis, governed by the Baccliiadae, 
iii. 289 ; ruled then by tyrants, Cypse- 
1ns, 203 ; Periander, i. 158 ; ii. 448 ; 
ill 293 ; quarrel with Corcyrseans, ii. 
448 ; Join in siege of Samos, 445 j 
refuse to engage the Athenians, iii. 
275 j oppose the war, 288; aid the 
Athenians against Egina, ^9; send 
troops to ThermopylEe, iv. 164 ; send 
ships to Arternisium, 264 ; to Salamis, 
295 ; their conduct in the battle, 331 ; 
send troops to Platiea, 396 ; absent 
from the battle, 427 ; their conduct at 
Mycale, 452, 454 j respect mechanics, 
ii. 252 ; their dress, hi. 285. 

Corobius, iii. 123. 

Coronsoa, iii. 279. 

Corsica, i. 284. 

Corsicans, iv. 134. 

Corslets, linen, ii. 271. 

Corycian cave at Delphi, iv. 286. 
Corydallus, iv. l7l. 

Corys, river, ii. 408. 

Cos, i. 270; iv. 83. 

Cotys, i. 341 ; hi. 38. 

Cranaans, iv. 295. 

Cranaspes, h. 514. 

Cranon, hi. 604. 

Crastias, ih. 243. 

Crastis, river, iii. 243. 

Crathis, river, i. 271. 

Creation, Egyptian theory of, ii. 295. 
Cremni, iii. 18, 94. 

Creston, i. 181. 

Crestonia, iv. 102. 

Cretans, their account of the Garians, i. 
245 ; under Hinos, 291 ; ii. 511 ; send 
colony to Lycia, i. 292 ; consulted by 
Therjeans, iii. 122; advised by the 
Delphic oracle not to aid the Greeks, 
iv. 138 ; Cretan pirates, i. 145. 

Crete, misfortunes of, iv. 141. 

Oretines of Ehegium, iv. 135. 

of Magnesia, iv. 155. 

Crinippus, iv. 134. 

Crissean plain, iv. 283. 

Critalla, iv. 27. 

,Critobiiius of Cyrene, ii. 268. 

— of Tor6ne, iv. 355. 

Crius, iii. 438, 456 ; iv. 329. 

Crobyzi, hi. 43. 

Crocodile, account of, h. 114; honours 
paid to, 116 ; modes of catching, 117; 
found only in the Nile and the Indus, 
ih. 36, 


CVDONIA, 

Crocodilopolis, ii. 226. 

Croesus, his character by Herodotus, i. 
127, 131 ; besieges Ephesus and other 
cities, 162 ; his conquests, 163 ; visited 
by Solon, 163; loses his son Atys, 
172; consnlts oracles, 174, 179,211, 
215 ; his magnificent offerings at Del- 
phi, 176, 367; his alliances, 203 ; sends 
an embassy to Sparta, 194 ; invades 
Cappadocia, 195; successful passage 
of the Halys, 202; retreats before 
Gyrus, 203 ; captured by Mm in Sar- 
dis, 212; his deliverance from burh- 
ing, 213; his advice to Cyrus, 214 ; 
his message to Apollo, 215 ; his 
numerous offerings, 217; advises 
Cyrus about Sardis, 278; and about 
Tomyris, 329 ; abstract of his reign, 
338; his enormous wealth, 366; ac- 
count of him by Damascenus, 369; 
his treatment by Oambyses, ii. 438. 
Ci'ophi and Mophi, ii, 37. 

Crossa3a, iv. 101. 

Ci’otona, situation, ii, 521 ; war with 
Sybaris, ih. 243. 

Crotoniats, good physicians, ii. 518; 
rescue Democedes, 621; assisted by 
Dorieus, iii. 243; send a ship to 
Salamis, iv. 297; not inscribed at 
Delphi, 470; of Achasan origin, 297. 
Ciystal coffins, ii. 424. 

Ctesias, his character as an historian, 
i. 72 ; his Assyrian chronology, 452, 
Cubit, i. 299 ; Egyptian, ii. 300- 
Cuneiform writing, i. 434; different 
kinds, iii. 78. 

Cuphagoras, iii. 494. 

Curium, iii. 310. 

' Cush, ii. 422. 

Cutha, i. 297, 655. 

Cyanman islands, iii. 74. 

Cyasares, son of Phraorfces, i. 197 ; dig» 
ciplines the Medes, 231; attacks 
Nineveh, 232; his war with, the 
Scythians, 235, 398; takes Nineveh, 
235, 402 ; his war with Alyattes, 360, 
398; founds the Merliaii empire. 396; 
aids Nebuchadnezzar, 404.; nieanmg 
of the name, iii. 543. 

Cyb^be, iii. 302. 

Cybele, iii. 65, 303. 

Cybemiscus, iv. 83. 

Cyclades, ih. 232. 

Cydippe, iv. 135. 

Cydonia, ii. 444, 457. 
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CIDRAEA. 

Gydrara, iv. 32. 

Cylinders, Babylonian, i. 320. 

Cp^stis, H. 127. 

Oyllyrians, iv. 127. 

Cylon, Ms revolt, iii. 271} 381. 

Cymamns, receive Pactyas, i. 280; send 
Mm to Mytilene, 281; dismiss tbeir 
tyrant, iii. 239. 

Cym^ called Pbriconis, i. 273; taken 
by tbe Persians, iii. 315 ; Persian fleet 
winters at, iv. 357. 

Cynasgyrns, iii, 491. 

OjTieas, iii. 478. 

Oynesians, ii. 52 ; iii. 44. 

Oyniscns, iii. 455. 

Cyno, i. 239, 246. 

Oynosarges, iii. 262, 493. 

Cynosnra, iv. 317. 

Cynnrians, iv. 313. 

Oypria, ii. 187. 

Cyprus, its early Mstory, ii. 273 ; sub- 
clued by Amasis, 273 ; submits to tbe 
Persians, 419; included in the sa- 
trapies o£ Darius, 485 ; revolts from 
tbe Persians, iii. 303 ; attacked by tbe 
Persians, 306; enslaved, 310; fur- 
nisbes ships at Lade, 409 ; contributes 
to fleet of Xerxes, iv. 77 ; Cyprian 
races, 78; Cyprian custom, i. 325; 
Oyi^rian kings, iii. 308 ; iv. 77 ; keys 
of Cyprus, 307. 

Cypselidaa, oflerings of, ii. 262. 

Cypselus, father of Periander, Ms Ms- 
tory, iii. 291; family, 293. 

— — — — , father of Miltiades, iii. 427. 

Oyraunis, pitch-wells of, iii. 169. 

Oyr enmans, conversation with Etearobus, 
ii. 47; early Mstory of, iii. 131; fa- 
voured by Ain.asis, ii. 268 ; submit to 
Cambyses, 411; iii. 140; included in 
tbe satrapies of Darius, ii. 486 ; good 
physicians, 518 ; friends of the Sa- 
mians, iii. 123 ; their list of kings, 
138. 

Gyrene, settlement at, iii. 130 ; plan of, 
130 ; customs of, 145 ; harvest season 
at, 173. 

Oyrnus, city, iv. 454. 

, hero, i. 287. 

, island, i. 286. , 

Gyrus L, iv. 253. , , 

II., the Great, captures Croesus 

in Sardis, i. 205 ; legend of Ms birth, 
237; education, 241; revolts from 
Astyages, 248; defeats him, 174, 252 ; 
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.DARIUS. : , , 

Ms reply to the lonians,. 265 ; .receives 
a Spartan herald, 276 ; proceeds to 
Agbatana, 277; sends Mazares to 
crush the Lydian revolt, 278 ; extends 
his dominion over Ionia, 287 ; bis 
Babylonian expedition, 308; diverts 
the Gyndes, 310; captures Babylon, 
541, 543; his expedition against the 
Slassagetse, 325 ; Ms dream about 
Darius, 330 ; his death, 333 ; tomb, 
334 ; meaning of the name, iii. 514; 
his position in the family of the Achce- 
menidJB, iv. 253; Ms reply to Artem- 
bares, 466. 

Cythera, island, i. 208; temple of Yenns 
in, 234; judgment of OMlon concern- 
ing, iv. 184. 

Oythnians, send ships to Salamis, iv. 
297 1 inscrihed on the Delphic tripod, 

. 468, ' 472. . , ^ 

Cythnus, iv. 79. 

Cytissorus, iv. 160. 

Oyzicus, iii. 12, 65 ; site, 426. 


B. 

Daans, i. 250. 

Dadicae, account of the, iv. 210 ; in- 
cluded in the satrapies of Darius, ii. 
486 ; furnish troops to Xerxes, iv. 63. 

Daedalus, iv. 138. 

Dagon, i. 614. 

Dahi, i. 413. 

Damasithymus, iv. 83, 324. 

Damascus, !. 472, 476; situation, 566, 
601. 

Damasus, iii. 502. 

Damia, iii. 281. 

Danae, ii, 147; iii. 441 ; iv. 58, 122. 

Danaiis, ii. 148, 162 ; iv. 81 ; daughters 
of, ii. 272. 

Danube, its course according to Hero- 
dotus, iii. 204. 

Daphnae, ii. 45, 177. 

Daphnis, iii. 110. 

Dardanians, i. 309. 

Dardanus, iii. 311 ; iv. 44. 

Darics, i. 713 ; iv. 30. 

Daritse, ii. 402 ; account of, iv. 229. 

Darius, son of Hystaspes, opens the tomb 
of Nitocris, i, 308 ; suspected by Cyrus, 
331 ; Ms attempt to set up Ms statue 
before the temple of Vulcan at Mem- 
phis, ii. 180 ; finishes canal of Necos, 
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DARIUS. 

240 ; conspires against Smerdis, 469 ; 
consults with the other conspimtorSi 
4*70 ; his speech in favour of monarchy, 
478 ; becomes king, 481 ; his wives, 
482 ; iv. 2 ; his revenue, ii. 488 ; 
punishes Intaphernes, 508 j cured by 
DemocMes, 518; takes Samos, 523; 
takes Babylon, 531 ; his religious 
fame, 554; his great inscription at 
Behistun, 591 ; his preparations for 
invading Scythia, iii. 73, 74; surveys 
the Euxine, 74, 75 ; his bilingual in- 
scription near Byzantium, 78; his 
inscription at the Tearus, 81 ; crosses 
the Ister, 84 ; his Scythian campaign, 
100, 111 ; receives a symbolic present, 
105; his punishment of Aryan des, 
141; his message to Histisens, 227; 
hears of the burning of Sardis, 304 ; 
sends Histimus to rhe coast, 306; 
sends expedition against Athens and 
Eretria, 473 ; meaning of the name, 
544 ; his sons dispute the succession, 
iv. 2 ; his death and tomb, 4 ; inscrip- 
tion on his sepulchre at Nakhsh-i- 
Kustam, 250 ; his family history, 260. 

Darius, son of Xerxes, iv. 261, 456. 

Darneh, i. 309. 

Dascyleiiim, ii. 509 1 iii. 426. 

Dascylus, i. 151. 

Date harvest, hi. 156. 

Datis, expedition of, iii. 472; his mes- 
sage to the Delians, 474 ; his capture 
of Eretria, 478 ; his defeat at Mara- 
thon, 491 ; his vision, 495 ; his return 
to Asia, 495; meaning of the name, 
544. 

Datum, iv. 433. 

Daulians, iv. 288. 

Daurises, iii. 312 ; killed, 324. 

Day, divisions of the, ii. 260, 332. 

Dead Sea, i. 652. 

Debt, law of, in EgyjDt, ii. 212. 

DecelAi, situation of, iii. 4<7l ; iv. 382 ; 
spared by Spartans, iv. 432. 

Decelus, iv. 431. 

Deinomenes, iv. 119. 

Deioces, i. 225 ; his existence donbted, 
395 ; meaning of the word, iii. 544. 

Deiphonus, iv. 445. 

Delian lake, ii. 255, 

Delians, their account of the Hyper- 
borean offerings, iii. 26; fly from 
Datis, 474. 

Delium, hi, 495. 


DIACTORIDES. 

Delos, visited by Datis, iii. 474; earth- 
quake there, 475 ; station of the Greek 
fleet after Salamis, iv. 360, 444. 
Delphi, oracle at, receives gifts from 
Midas and Gyges, i. 154 ; consulted 
by Alyattes, 157, 161 ; orders the re- 
building of the temple of Minerva 
Assesia, 158 ; consulted and rewarded 
by Orcesus, 175, 211, 216 ; consulted 
by Lycurgus, 189 ; by the Spartans, 
191; temple at, burnt and rebuilt, ii. 
268 ; its answer to the Siphnians, 455 ; 
consulted by Grinus, iii. 122; con- 
sulted by Battus, iii. 126 ; its influence 
on colonisation, 131; consulted by 
Arcesilaiis, 138; bribed by Alcmae- 
onidse, 261 ; by Cleomenes, 451 ; fore- 
told the fate of Miletus, 416 ; con- 
sulted by the Dolonci, 427 ; by the 
Argives, 461 ; by Glaucus, 467; by 
the Athenians about Xerxes, iv. 115 ; 
by the Cretans, 137; the people of, 
commanded to pray to the winds, 146 ; 
attacked by the Persians, 285; th© 
Coryoian cave, 286; description of, 
286 ; prodigies at the invasion of 
Xerxes, 290; Delphic tripod, sketch 
of, and history, 437 ; account of the 
inscription on, 467. 

Delta of the Nile, ii. 16 ; its extent and 
recent formation, 23 ; number of its 
nomes, 250. 

Demaratus, his jealousy of Oleoinenes, 
hi. 439, 447 ; deposed, 451 ; story of 
his birth, 452 ; flies to Darius, 454 ; 
iv. 2 ; consulted by Xerxes, 86, 168 ; 
confers with Xerxes about the Spar- 
tans, 183; his Olympic victory, iii. 454. 
Demarmenus, hi. 241, 450. 

Demavend, Mount, i. 556. 

Democ^des, story of, ii. 516. 

Democritus, iv. 296. 

— , philosopher, i. 70. 

Demonax, legislation of, iii. 135. 
Demonoiis, iv. 158. 

Demophilns, iv. 177. 

Demotic writing ; see Writing. 

Dersmns, iv. 92. 

Derusigeans, i. 250. 

Desert, African, hi. 160 ; Indian^ ii. 

491; 494: Scythian, hi. 17, 18. 
Deucalion, i. 180. 

Diacrh ; see Hyperacrh. 

Diactorides of Cranon, iii. 501. 

of Sparta, iii. 455. 



. BIABEOMES. 

Diadromes, iv. 177. 

Dial,' early use of, in Egypt, ii. 330. ■. 
Diana, lier temple at Ephesus, i. 162 ; 
identified with Bnbastis or Pasht, ii. 
103, 216, 238; her temple at Samos, 
447 ; at Delos, iii. 29 ; at Byzantium, 
78; her worship by the Thracians, 
213 ; by the , Pseonians, 28 ; ; at Bran- 
ron, 512; at Artemisinm, iy. 144; in 
Salamis, 318. 

Dicasa, iv. 91. 

Dicsens, iy. 308. 

Dice, i. 221 ; ii. 326. 

Dictyes, iii. 167. . . 

Biotyna, ii. 457. 

Didyma, iii. 417. 

Dieneces, iv. 179. 

Digamma, ii. 314, 

Dindymene, Monnt, i. 206, 

Diomecl, ii. 187. 

Dionysius, of Miletus, i. 37, 45. 

, the Phocman, iii. 412; his 

flight, 415. 

Dionysophanes, iv. 440. 

Dioscuri, ii. 79, 93 ; iii. 504. 

Dipjeeis, iv. 406. 

Ai<ppo<pop€vi.i4vovs^ ii. 528. 

Atp(8wris, i. 663. 

Dithyramb, i. 159. 

Dithyrambiis, iv. 179, 

Dinm, iv, 24. 

Dmnation, ii. 135. 

Diyaleh, river, i. 310, 574. 

Dizful, river, i. 575. 

Doberes, iii. 219; iv. 93. 

Dodona, origin of, ii. 98, 99. 

Doganlu, i. 155. 

Dolonci, iii. 427. 

Dolopes, iv. 108, 150. 

Doora, ii. 59. 

Dorians, their early migrations, i. 180 ; 

iii. 318 ; their conquest of the , Pelo. 
poniiese, 320 ; their place of ingress, 
323; time of their invasion, 27.5, 276, 
325 ; their settlement at Sparta, 327 ; 
their other Peloponnesian settlements, 

iv. 314; their occupation of the islands^ 
i. 290 ; their settlements in Asia, 271 ; 
Asiatic Dorians conquered by Croesus, 
163 ; furnish ships to Xerxes, iv. 80 ; 
Doric tribes, iii. 268; dress, 285; 
valour, iv. 86. 

Doricha, ii. 208. 

Dorieus, his adventures, iii. 241; aids 
Crotona, 243 ; death, 244. 


EGIKETANS. 

Doris, situation, iv. 282. 

Dorisous, iii. 299; iv 27; description 
of, '53. , ■ . ,.■ ■■■ : 

Dorns, i. 180. 

Doryssus, iv. 165. 

Dotus, iv. 67.' 

Draco, iii. 380. 

Draughts, ii. 325. 

Dreams, i. 85. 

Dropici, i. 260, 413. 

Drymus, iv. 283. 

Dryo, i. 4. 

Dryopis, i. 181 ; iv. 282. 

Dualism, Persian, i. 416. 

Dumb-trading, iii. 171. 

Durri-galazu, i. 429. 

Dymanatse, iii. 268. 

Dyme, i. 271. 

Dynasties, early Babylonian, table of, 
i. 450; Kings of Assyria, 474; later 
Assyrian empire, 501. 

j Egyptian, 1 to 17, ii. 339; 

Shepherds, 350; 18 to 22,352; suc- 
cession of kings from the Apis steles, 
376 ; from 23 to 27, 377 ; Persians, 

. 389; 28 to 31, 390. 

Dyras, river, iv. 161. 

Dysorum, iii.. 223. 


E. 

Ebony, ii, 490. 

Ecbatana, i, 226 ; colours on its walls, 
228 ; see Agbatana. 

Echecrates, iii. 289. 

Echemus, iv. 392. 

Echestratus, iv. 165. 

Echeiddrus, river, iv. 102. 

Echinades, ii. 13. 

Eclipse of Thales, i. 199, 359 ; eclipse at 
the departee of Xerxes from Sardis, 
iv. 37 ; another eclipse, 379. 

Edonians, iii. 217, 316; their country 
crossed by Xerxes, iv. 92 ; contend 
with the Athenians, 433. 

Education at Athens in the time of ’ 
Socrates, i. 6. 

Egesta, iii. 244. 

Egina, island, called anciently .iSSnone, 
iv- 296; received the Athenian women 
and chiidi’en, 293 ; besieged by Athens, 
433. 

Egina, nymph, iii, 279. 

Bginetans, anciently subject to Epi- 
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EGYPT. 

daiirxis, iii. 282 ; Dorians, iv. 296 ; war 
with the Samians, ii. 457 ; their com- 
merce, iii. 123 ; ancient fend ■with 
Athenians, 280 ; join Thebes against 
Athens, 280 ; give earth and water 
to Darins, 438 j resist Cleomenes, 438 i 
snbmit to him, 456 ; complain of Leo- 
tyohides at Sparta, 465; fail to re- 
cover their hostages, 468 ; renew the 
war with. Athens, 469; defeat the 
Athenian fleet, 472 ; make peace, iv, 
119; furnish ships at Artemisium, 
264; at Salamis, 296; in favotxr of 
engaging, 315 ; conduct in the battle, 
323, 330 ; furnish troops at Piatsea, 
397 ; inscribed on the Delphic tripod, 
468, 472 ; their grave at Platsea, 441 ; 
their images of the ^acidao, iii. 280 ; 
iv. 304; dress of their women, iii, 
285 ; their offerings after the Persian 
war, iv. 472 ; their great wealth, 437. 

Egypt, formation of its soil, ii. 6 ; size, 
7; shape, 10; peculiarity of its soil, 16, 
16; varying levels, 16 ; different names 
of, 23 ; boundaries, 25 ; full historical 
notice of, 335 ; reduced by Cambyses, 
411 ; invaded by Nebuchadnezzar, 
385 ; revolted from Darius, iv. 1 ; re- 
duced by Xerxes, 7. 

Egyptian discoveries, ii. 4 ; twelve gods, 

4 ; measures, 7 ; farming, 18 ; birds, 
33, 128; scribes, 37; customs, 64; 
weaving, 54 ; corn, 58 ; clothing, 60 ; 
writing, 60 ; drinking cups, 61 ; habits 
of cleanliness, 61; priests’ dresses, 
63 ; food, 75 ; gods, 76 ; chi-onology, 
80, 220 ; civilisation, 84 ; musical in- 
struments, 88 ; wine, 104 ; veneration 
for animals, 109 ; food, 127 ; songs, 
130 ; dresses, 132 ; sacred calendar, 
134 ; plants producing oil, 153 ; trees 
jdelding gum, 154; vessels, 155; 
kings, 164; vegetables, 202; twelve 
kings, 230; oracles, 235; art, 237; 
classes, 247 ; cantons, 249 ; warriors, 
251 ; fortifications, 253 ; mysteries, 
256; portrait-painting, 269; naval , 
strength, 273; nation of Asiatic origin, 
275; language, 275; classification of 
gods, 284; -writing, 301; games and 
pastimes, 319; science, 327; chro- 
nology uncertain, 339; dynasties, 339 ; , 
art as sho-wn in the Pyramids, 342 ; 
struggle with Persia, 389; ships at 
Lade, iii. 409; shields and helmet, 


EPHOES. 

152, iv. 75; sailors in the fleet of 
Xerxes, 75; distinguished at Arte- 
misium, 272; troops at Platjea, 399; 
arms, ^0. 

E’ion, iv. 27, 94, 350. 

Elsefls, iv. 23, 461, 464; situation, iii. 
514. 

Eiateia, iv. 283. 

Elbo, island, ii. 218. 

Elburz, mountains, i. 555. 

Eleans, their embassy to Psammis, ii. 
240 ; their numerous soothsayers, 518; 
demolish the cities of the Minyans, 

iii. 121 ; their practice with respect 
to mules, 25; absent from Platsea, 

iv. 435 ; yet inscribed on the Delphic 
tripod, 467, 469. 

Elis, an -iEtolian state, iv. 314, 

Eleon, iii. 242. 

Elephants’ tusks, ii. 490 ; elephants in 
Africa, iii. 166. 

Elephantine, ii. 12, 26 ; Herodotus at, 
88; people of, eat crocodiles, 117; 
quarries at, 263: Ichthyophagi sent 
for from, 418. 

Eleusinia, iv. 307. 

Eleusis, iv. situation of, iii. 275 ; battle 
near, i. 165 ; Cleomenes attacks, iii, 
274; tomb of Ai’gives at, iv, 394. 
Bllat-gula, i. 447. 

E16ras, river, iv. 126. 

Embalming, three modes of, ii. 139. 
Enarees, i. 234 ; iii. 55. 

Eneheleans, iii. 259 ; iv. 411. 

Enchorial writing ; see Writing. 

Eneti, i, 320 ; iii. 215, 

Engines of war, ii. 36S. 

Enianes, iv. 108. 

Enipeus, river, iv. 106. 

Bnneacrunus, iii. 511. 

Enomoti?B, i. 190. 

Eordians, iv. 150. 

Epaphus, the Greek name of Apia, ii. 
■,'234-,. . ■ 

Ephesians, excluded from the Apatoria, 

■ 1.273. 

Ephesus, i, 267 ; besieged by Cimmer- 
ians, 357 ; attacked by Crmsus, 162 ; 

. alluvium near, ii, 12 • distaneo from 
Sardis, iii. 254 ; Athenians land at, 
300; battle near, 302; temple of, ii. 

, 227. 

Ephialtes, iv. 171. 

Ephors, their institution, i, 190 ; their 
power over the kings, iii. 239 ; under 
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•EPICTDES. 

Lycnrgus, 339; their continued rise, 
358; in the camp, iv. 434; exert 
authority, ii. 529 ; iii. 240; their 
council-room, 463. 

Epicydes, iii. 466. 

Epidam’iaiis, war with Periander, ii. 451 ; 
oolonise Egina, iv. 84; quarrel with 
Eginetans, hi. 282 ; their worship of 
Damia and Ausesia, 281 ; other rites, 
282; send ships to Arteniisium, iv. 
264 ; to Salaniis, 296 ; furnish troops 
at Plateea, 396; inscribed on the 
Delphic tripod, 467, 473. 

Epidaurus, iv. 84. 

Epigoni, iii. 26, 256. 

Epistrophus, iii. 502.' 

Epium, iii. 121. 

Epizelus, story of, hi. 494. 

Epizephyrian Locrians, hi. 419. 
Erasinus, river, iii. 458. 

Erech, i. 444. 

Erechtheium, iii. 281. 

Erechtheus, iv. 295 ; temple of, at 
Athens, and myth connected with it, 
iv. 301, 302. 

Eretria, site, iii. 299 ; taken by the Per- 
.sians, 480. 

Eretrians, their war with Ohalcis, in. 
299; aid the lonians in their revolt, 
300 ; carried captive to Susa, 495 ; 
settled at Ardericca, 496 ; send ships 
to Arteinisium, iv. 264; to Salamis, 
296 ; furnish troops at Platsea, 397 ; 
inscribed on the Delphic tripod, 467, 

473. : 

Eridanns, river, ii. 503. 

Erineus, ih. 319 ; iv. 295. 

Erochns, iv. 283. 

Erxander, ih. 85, 238. 

Erytheia, iii. 7. 

Erythrabblus, ii. 182. 

Erythrm, in Ionia, 2 . 267 p wars with 
Chios, 157 ; furnishes ships at battle 
of Lade, ih. 410. 

— , in Boeotia, iv. 383, 386. 

Erythrreaii sea, i. 133 ; ii. 14. 

Erys, ih. 242. 

Eryxo, hi. 135. 

Esar-haddon, i. 491 ; his bnildings, 490; 

assumes the crown of Babylon, 518. 
Etoarchus, 1. king of the Ammonians, h. 

47; 2. king of Axus in Crete, hi. 124. 
Eteocles, in. 259. 

Etesian winds, ii 31. 

Ethiopia, ii. 39; gods of, 42; under 


' EUB.YBIA.Di:S. 

Egyptian rule, 179; productions of, 
502 ; position, 502. 

Ethiopian kings, ii. 165 ; invasion of 
Egypt by Sabacbs, 215. 

Ethiopians of Africa, reduced by Sesos- 
tris, ii. 179; receive soldiers of Psam- 
metichus, 45 ; receive ambassadors of 
Oambyses, 421 ; reply to them, 421 ; 
strength of their bows, 422, 432; 
their customs, 422; give an arinnal 
present to Darins, 489 ; serve in the 

’ army of Xerxes, iv. 64 ; practise cir- 
cumcision, h. 171, 172 ; their woolly 
hair, 170 ; iv. 65 ; them dress, 64. 

of Asia, i. 674 ; included in 

the satrapies of Darius, h. 487 ; serve 
in the army of Xerxes, iv. 64 ; their 
position and ethnic character, 213. 

Etruria, its colonisation, i. 342. See Tyr- 
rhenia. 

Etymandrus, river. See Helmend. 

Eubcea, ih. 232; battle at, iv. 267; storm 
ojff, 271; the Hollows, 271; Euboic 
talent, ii. 488. 

Euoleides, iv. 127. 

Euesperides, iii. 145. 

Enesperites, iii. 172. 

Enmenes, iv. 330. 

Eumenides, temple of, iv. 448. 

Eunomus, ih. 335 ; iv. 359. 

Eunuchs, employed by the Lydians, ii. 
447 ; % the Persians, 486; influence 
with the Persian kings, iv. 339. 

Eupalinns, ii. 458. 

Euphenudse, hi. 122. 

Euphorbus, hi. 478. 

Euphorion of Arcadia, hi. 504. 

— — of Athens, ii. 238 ; hi. 491. 

Euphrates, course of, i. 570 ; changes 
in its course, 586 ; ran through Baby- 
lon, 301 ; h. 574; meaning of the 
W'ord, ih. 544. 

Buripns, hi. 276 ; iv. 142, 148 ; proper 
application of the name, 308. 

Europe, term explained, ii. 83; partly 
unexplored, 503; boundaries of, ih. 
37. 

Europe, i 145; ih. 39, 119. 

Eurdpus, iv. 360. 

Enryanax, iv. 379, 418. 

Eurybates, hi. 471; iv. 433. 

Eurybiades, commands the fleet at Arte- 
misium, iv. 265 ; bribed by Themisto- 
oles,266 ; commander at Salamis, 294 ; 
holds a council of war, 298 ; persuaded 
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EXJRYCLEIDES. 

by Themistocles to sTmamon anotber 
council, 803; determines to risk an 
engagement, 305 ; receives tbe prize 
of valour from tlie Spartans, 353. 
Eurycleides, iv, 265. 

Eurycrates, iv. 165, 

Euiycratidas, iv. 165. 

Eurydame, iii. 455. 

Eurydemus, iv. 171. 

Euryleon, iii. 244. 

Eurymaolms, father of Leontiades, iv, 
166. 

, son of Leontiades, iv, 182. 

Enrypbon or Eurypon, iii. 335 ; iv. 359. 
Eurypylus, iv. 420. 

Eurysthenes, iii. 118, 321, 335 ; story of, 
440 ; descendants of, iv. 165. 
Eurystheus, iii. 320 ; iv. 391. 

Eiiryfcus, story of, iv. 181. 

Eutliynus, iv. 453. 

Eutyohides, iv. 431. 

Euxine, measui’ement of, iii. 76 ; nations 
of, 39, 40. 

Eva9iietus, iv. 142. 

Evagoras, iii. 481. 

Evalcidas, iii. 303. 

Eveltlion, iii. 137, 304. 

E Vanins, story of, iv. 445. 

Bvil-Merodach, i. 533. 

Exampseus, hi. 46, 72 ; meaning of, 193. 
Exodus, date of, ii. 364. 

F. 

Earrah-rud, river, 5. 563. 

Festivals, of the Egyptians, ii. 102 ; of the 
Greeks, 1. Apatuiia, i. 272 ; 2. Cameia, 
iv. 167; 3. Hyacinthia, 375 ; 4. Olym- 
pia, 167 1 5. Panionia, i. 273 ; 6. Theo- 
phania, 178; 7. Thesmophoria, iii. 
415 ; 8. of Juno at Argos, i. 165 ; 9, 
of Diana at Brauron, iii. 512 ; 10. of 
Cybele at Oyzicus, 66 ; festival at Ba- 
bylon, i. 312 ; at Samos, ii. 447 ; at 
Sunium, iii. 468 ; at Athens, 489 ; Per- 
sian festival, ii. 476 ; Ethiopian fes- 
tivals in honour of Bacchus, 489 ; 
Bacchic festival of the Budini, iii. 93 ; . 
festival of the Auseans, 151 ; names 
of Greek festivals terminate in the 
letter a, i. 273. 

Fire-signals, iv. 14B, 373. 

Fish of the Nile, ii. 119; dried, 127; 
their habits, 151 ; in Lake Moeris, ii. 
228 j in Lake Prasias, iii. 222. 


GIGONXJS. 

“ Mood Legend,” i. 444. 

Flutes, male and female, i. 156. 
Fortification, Egyptian, ii. 253. 

Fountain of the Sun, iii. 155 ; of Apollo 
at Gyrene, 129 ; of Peirene at Corinth, 
290 ; of Enneacrunus, 511; of Gar- 
gaphia, iv. 390. 

Fox-goose, ii. 121. 

Furies, temple of, iii. 121 ; see Eume- 
nides. 

G. 

Gades, iii 7. 

Gseson, iv. 448. 

Galepsus, iv. 99. ^ 

Gallaica, iv. 91. * 

Games, JSgyptian, ii. 319. 

Gandarians, ethnic character, i. 701 ; in- 
cluded in satrapies, ii. 486 ; serve in 
army of Xerxes, iv. 63 ; general account 
of, 209. 

Garamantians, iii. 147, 157. 

Gargaphia, fountain of, iv. 390, 415. 
Gananes, iv. 364. 
rauA.(is, ii. 521. 

Gebel-Berkel, ii. 39, 41. 

Gebele’izis, iii. 83. 

Gela, history of, iv. 124. 

Geleon, iii. 266. 

Geleontes; see Teleontes. 

Gelo, his ancestry, iv. 124 ; becomes king 
of Syracuse, 128; receives a Greek 
embassy, 129 ; his wai' with Carthage, 
134. 

Geloni, iii. 93. 

Geldnus, son of Hercules, iii. 8. 

, city, iii. 92, 101. 

Genealogies of Hecatmiis, i. 46. 
Geographers before Herodotus, i. 48. 
Geography, general, of Herodotus, iii. 30 ; 

his geography of Scythia, 201. 
Geometry, discovered by the Egyptians, 
ii. 327. 

Gephyi*^ans, their Phoenician origin, iii. 

. 255 .- ■ 

Gergestus, Cape, iv. 268. 

Gergis, iv. 71, 

Gergithae, iii. 315 ; iv. 45. 

Germanii, i. 250, 413. 

Gerrhi, Hi. 58. 

Gerrhus, place. Hi. 47, 49. 

river, iii. ' 49. '■ '' 

Geryon, story of, iH. 7. 

Getse, Hi 84, 212. 

Gigdnus, iv. 100. 
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, GILMGAMiE. 

Gilligammse, iii. 143. 

Gilius, ii. 523. 

Gindanes, Hi. 148. 

Glass, ancient mannfactiure of, i. 512; 

■■/ii. 82.; ■■ 

Glancon, iv. 433. 

Glancus, tlie Lycian, i. 272. 

— , the Chian, i. 161 ; story of, at 

Bparta, iii. 466. 

Glisas, river, iv. 411. 

Gnats, ii. 153. ■ 

Gnomon, ii. 179, 331. 

Gniinis, iii. 66, 

Gobryas, ii. 468, 471, 612 ; his advice to 
Darias, iii. 107 ; iv.,260 ; meaning of 
his name, Hi. 545. 

Gods, Arabian, ii. 408 ; Babylonian and 
Assyrian, i. 603 ; numerous in Egypt, 

ii. 76, 289 ; length of their reign, 80, 
222 ; eight great gods, 284 ; twelve of 
the 2iid order, 287 ; 3rd order, 290 ; 
local, 292 ; traceable to one original, 
293 ; their subdivisions, 294; Greek 
philosophy of, 294 ; their reign, 336 ; 
gods of the Scythians, iii. 60 ; of the 
Thracians, 213 ; of the Libyans, 162. 

Gold, mines, ii. 423 ; value of, as com- 
pared -with silver, 488 ; finding by the 
Indians, 495 ; European, 505. 

Gonnus, iii. 262 ; iv. 104. 

Gomates, the Magian, H. 548, 594; 
meaning of the name, Hi. 543, 545. 

GonBir,'.3nver, i. 363. ' 

Goi'dias, father of Midas, i. 154, 169; 
iv. 365. 

— , son of Periander, ii, 449. 

Gorgo, portrayed by Herodotus, i. 129 ; 

iii, 245 ; the tablet of, iv. 187. 

Gorgon, ii. 148. 

Gorgus, Hi. 304, 311 ; iv. 83, 270. 

Graces, Hill of the, Hi. 148. 

Greek fleet, number of ships in, iv. 
264 ; commanded by Eurybiacles, 
265; retires from Arfcemisium, 277; 
anchors at Salamis, 293; nations 
comprised in it at Salamis, 294<; pro- 
ceeds to Samos, 447 ; to Mycale, 449 ; 
to the Hellespont, 455 ; returns 
home, 464. 

— refugees in Persia, i, 61. 

troops occupy Tenipe, iv, 142 ; 

withdraw, 143 ; occupy Thermopylse, 
163; attacked by _Medes, 169; by 
Immortals, 170 ; circumvented, 174 ; 
the final struggle, 177; march to 


HAEMODIUS. 

Platasa, 395 ; their first station, 386 ; 
defeat Persian horse, 388 ; take up a 
new station, 390; their order of 
battle, 395 ; numbers, 397 ; distressed 
for water, 415 ; them retreat, 417 ; 
attacked by Persians, 421; defeat 
them, 425 ; take their camp, 428 ; 
divide the spoil, 436 ; besiege Thebes, 
441. 

Greek tyrants described by Hero- 
dotus, i, 126. 

— — - year, i. 167 ; measures, 299 ; 
vowels, ii. 44; religion from the 
Egyi^tian, 92; and from the Pelasgi, 
94 ; science borrowed from Egypt, 
327 , 328 ; climate, 495 ; cities on the 
Pontus, iii. 6 ; sufierings, 475. 

Grinus, in. 122. 

Gz’iffins, in. 23. 

Groves, ii. 147. 

Gryneia, i. 273. 

Gula, the sun-goddess, i. 635. 

Gygsea, iii. 225 ; iv. 362. 

Gygsean lake, i. 221. 

Gyges, a Lydian, ii. 511 ; Hi. 314. 

— , king of Lydia, legend of, i. 

151, 348; his offerings at Delphi, 
154 ; his reign, 155, 851. 

Gymnastic contests, ii. 147, 319. 

Gymnopsedise, Hi. 451. 

Gyndes, river, i. 309, 574 ; iii. 252. 

Gyzantians, iii. 169. 


H. 

Hsemus, Mount, Hi. 42. 

Hagias, iv. 405. 

Hair, modes of dressing, ii. 57 . 

Haliacmon, river, iv. 103. 

Halicarnassus, i. 143. 

Halys, derivation of word, i. 148; sepa- 
rated the Lydian and Median em- 
pires, 196 ; rises in Armenia, 196 ; its 
course, 196, 201, 376; 'divided 

Phrygia from Cappadocia, iH. 252; 
crossed by Xerxes, iv. 28. 

Hamath, i. 464. 

Hamilcar, iv. 135. 

Hamitism, i. 671. 

Hand-swipe, i. 315. 

Hanno, iv. 135. 

Harmatidas, iv. 179. 

Harmooydes, iv. 385, 

Harmodius, iii. 255, 488, 498. 
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HAROOT-EUD. 

Haroot-md, rivei', i. 563, 

Harpagus, the Mede, ordered to destroy 
Cyras, i. 237 ; gives him to Mitra. 
dates, 239 ; panished by Astyages, 
244; incites Cyrus to revolt, 247 ; 
employed as general against him, 
252 ; insults Astyages, 253 ; succeeds 
Mazares, 282; attacks Phocsea, 283; 
reduces Ionia, 287 ; receives the sub- 
mission of Caria, 294 ; reduces Lycia 
and Gaunus, 296; meaning of the 
name, iii. 545. 

, the Persian., iii. 423. 

Hasis-adra, i. 444. 

Hazael, i. 469. 

Hea, the Pish-god, i. 621, 623. 

H^be, iv. 449. 

Hebrus, river, iii. 81. 

HecatsBUS, i. 46, 46, 138; ii. 34; iii. 

316, 512 ; his visit to Thebes, ii, 221. 
Hector, ii, 189. 

Hegesander, iii. 316. 

Hegesipyla, iii. 431. 

Edg^sistratus, 1. king of Sigenm, hi. 
296 j 2. tbe Samian, iv. 444 ; 3. the 
Elean, story of, iv. 407- 
H%^fcoridas, iv. 434. 

Helen, i. 146 ; her mit to Egypt, ii. 

184; in Attica, iv. 431. 

Eelice, i. 271. 

Heliconian Neptune, i. 273. 

Heliocentric system, revived by Coper- 
nicus, ii. 329. 

Heliopolis, ii. 4 ; its position, 9 ; its 
buildings, 10. 

Heliopolitaus, their skill in history, 

ii. 4. 

Helisyeians, iv. 134. 

Hellamcus of Lesbos, i. 39, 139. 

Heli4 iv. 52. 

Hellen, i. 180. 

Hellenes, i. 180 ; in. 537. 

Hellenium, ii. 267. 

Hellespont, measurements, iii. 75, 76; 
bridged by Xerxes, iv. 34 ; lashed, I 
35 ; bridged anew, 36; crossed, 51 ; re- 
cx’ossed, 349 ; visited by the Greeks, 
460. 

Eellesponime cities, iii. 425. 
Hellespontines, join the Ionian revolt, 

iii. 803; reduced by the Persians, 
311 ; serve in the fleet of Xerxes, iv. 

■::,8L " 

.Hellopians, iv. 277. , ' 

Helmend, river, i. 562. 


HERODOTUS. 

Helots, general account of, iii. 333 ; iv. 
278, 397. 

Hephgestia, hi. 515. 

Heraclea, iii. 242. 

HeraclidaB, i. 345 ; their flight, iii. 320 ; 
their mythic genealogy, 321; their 
attempts to recover their dominions, 
320 ; iv. 391. 

Heraclides of Mylasa, iii. 314. 

— of Cyme, i. 2S0 ; hi. 238. 

Hermum, town, ih. 80. 

of Samos, h. 459 ; Herasum of 

Argos, i. 164 ; account of, ih. 462. 
Hercules, Assyrian, i. 643. 

} h. 78; his temple 

at Tyre and Thasos, 83. 

, Grecian, liis age, ii, 223 ; dis- 

tingnished from the god worshipped 
by many nations, 83 ; Hercules in 
Scythia, ih. 7 ,* Hercules and the 
Argonauts, iv. 156 ; death of Hercules, 
161 ; Hei’cules, the progenitor of the 
Lydian kings, i. 150 ; of the kings of 
Sparta, iv. 165, 359. 

— , Scythian, hi. 60, 72. 

— , pillars of, ii. 52; hi. 7, 83, 

153,159; iv. 360. 

Hermione, h. 456 ; iv. 6, 295, 314. 
Hermionians, sell Hydrea to the Sa- 
mians, h. 450 ; give ships at Salaniis, 

iv. 295 ; furnish troops at PlataBa, 
397 ; inscribed on the Delphic tripod, 
467,473.": 

Hermippus, hi. 407. 

Hermolyciis, iv. 453, 

Hermophantus, iii. 300. 

Hermopolis, h, 114. 

Hermotimns, stoxy of, iv. 340. 
Hermotybians, h. 248 ; iv. 399. 

Hermus, river, i. 180, 206, 380. 
Herodotus, tixne of his birth, i. 2 ; 
birthplace, 3 ; pax'enfcs and relations, 
4,5; education, 6; travels, 8 ; doings 
at Halicarnassus, 12; his use of the 
Ionic dialect, 14 ; x'eraoves to Athens, 
15 ; recites iiis History, 16 ; is ac- 
quainted with Thucydides and sSopho- 
oles, 18 ; settles at Thuriniu, 21 ; his 
companions there, 23 ; compio.ses 
portions of his Illstoiy, 24; lila 
second visit to Atliens, 28; dies at 
Thulium, 30; his epitaph, 31; do- 
mestic life, .32; leaves liis work 
incomplete, 33; causes of its ineoni- 
pleteness, 34 j acquaint ed with the 
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HEBODOTUS. 

witings of Dionysius of Miletus, 45 ; 
used those of Heoatasns, 46; and of 
.Axisteas and the poets, 48 ; his obser- 
vation and inquiry, 49; examined 
monumental inscriptions in Greece, 
61 ; Ms information relating .to 
®gyptr 57; to Babylon, 60; to Per- 
sia, 62 ; his visit to Babylon, 62 ; his 
lingnistic ignorance, 66, 111 ; his 
diligence, 70 ; Ms honesty, 71 ; Ms 
impartiality, 76 ; his political mode- 
ration, 81 ; freedom from national 
vanity, 82 ; general credulity, 84 ; his 
belief in the divine Nemesis, 85, 89, 
166 ; his credulity on natural points, 
93; his midue love of eSect, 97; 
his anecdotes, 98 ; contrasted with 
Thucydides, 101 ; Ms want of ac- 
curacy and critical judgment, 102; 
his defective geographical knowledge, 
108 ; Ms meteorological notions, 110 ; 
mythological views, 111 ; Ms object 
in writing, 114 ; Ms episodes, 92, 116 ; 
Ms skill in character-drawing, 121; 
his pathos and sense of the luMorons, 
130 ; his variety and pictorial de- 
scription, 135; Ms simplicity and 
elegant style, 136 ; Ms Assyrian His- 
tory, 235; Ms notions of the geo- 
graphy of Scythia, iii. 208 ; Ms 
observations con&med by modem 
travellers, 205. 

Herodotus, the OMan ambassador, i. 5 ; 
iv. 359. 

Heroes, 1, Gyimus, i. 286 ; 2. TimMus, 
287 ; 3, Hercules, ii. 83 ; 4. Onesilus, 

iii. 309; 5. Miltiades the eider, 

429 ; 6. Astrabacus, 453 ; 7. Trojan, 

iv. 44; 8. Artachmes, 96; 9. Phy- 
lacus and Autonoxis, 291 ; 10. Andro- 
crates, 390. 

Hero-worship, unknown to the Egyp- 
tians, ii. 93; existed in Assyria, i. 
611 . 

Herophantus, iii. 110. 

Herpys, iv. 408. 

Hesiod, ii. 97 ; iii. 26. 

Hexapoiis, Doric, i. 268. 

Hezeldah, i 484. 

Hieratic writing. See Writing. 

Eiero, i. 285 ; iv. 127. 

Hieroglyphic writing. Bee Writing. 

Hieronymus, iv, 404. 

Hill of the Graces, hi. 148, 

Hiniera, iii. 420 ; iv. 134. 


HOItSES. 

Himyarite Arabs, not Semitic, i. 686. 

Hindoo races, ii. 491. 

Hipparchus, assassination of, iii. 256; 
banishment of Onomacritus by, iv. 6i, 

Hippias, advises his father, i. 186 ; em- 
bittered by murder of Hipparchus, 
iii. 260 ; expelled by Cleomenes, 263 ; 
recalled, 287 ; towns offered Mm, 295 ; 
retires to Sig^um, 295; his cause 
espoused by Artaphernes, 297; con- 
ducts Datis and Artaphernes to Mara- 
thon, 484; Ms dream and its fulfii- 
ment, 485. 

Hippobotm, iii, 277. 

Hippoclides, story of, iii. 505. 

Hippoclus, iii. 110. 

Hippocoon, 259. 

Hippocrates, father of Pisistratus, i. 

' 182.-. 

— , tyrant of Gela, iii. 420 ; iv. 

125. 

— — , father of Smindyrides, iii. 

501, 

, son of Megacles, iii. 506. 

Hippocratides, iv. 358, 

Hippolaiis, Cape, iii. 47. 

Hippolochus, i. 272. 

Hippomachns, iv. 408. 

Hipponicus, iii. 497 ; iv. 123. 

Hippopotamus, ii. 118. 

EQppys of Bhegium, i. 39. 

Histiaea, in Euboea, iv. 277. 

Histiaeotis, 1. in Thessaly, i. ISO ; 2. in 
Euboea, iv. 144. 

Histiaeus of Miletus, prevents the Greeks 
from brealdng the bridge over the 
Danube, iii. Ill ; rewarded by the 
gift of Myrcinus, 216 ; forced to ac- 
company Darius to Susa, 228 ; is sent 
by Mm to the coast, 306, 407 ; Ms 
message to Aristagoras at Miletus, 
236 ; is rejected at Miletus and sails 
for the Hellespont, 408; sails for 
Chios, 422 ; is captured and put to 
death by the Persians, 423, 424. 

— — — — - of Samos, iv. 322. 

of Termera, iii. 238 ; iv. 83. 

Hittites, i. 468 ; ii. 183. 

Homer, date of, ii. 97 ; alludes to Helen’s 
^sit to Egypt, 186 ; quoted frequently 
by Herodotus, i. 7. 

Hoples, iii. 266. 

Horary divisions, i. 229 ; ii. 332. 

Horoscopes, ii. 135. 

Horses introduced into Egypt ,ii. 178,353. 


HOEUS. 

HoTtis, ii. 362. 

Hoshea, i. 477. 

Hyacintliia, iv. 375. 

Hyssna, iii. 167. 

Hyampeia, iv. 291. 

Hyampolis, iv. 280. 

Hyatae, iii. 268. 

Hybla, iv. 127. 

Hydames, tlie conspirator, ii. 469 ; iii. 
507 ; meaning of the name, 545. 

, son of the former, iv. 71, 170. 

Hydrea, ii. 456. 

Hyela, or Tola, i. 286. 

Hygennes, or Hytennes, ii. 469 ; account 
of, iv. 231. 

Hyhsos, ii. 352. 

Eylma, iii. 15, 48, 65. 

Hyllmans, iii. 268 ; origin of the name, 
320. 

Hylks, son of Hercules, iii. 321, 439 5 
iv. 165, 359; his death, 392, 

, river, i. 205. 

Hymeas, conquests of, iii. 314. 
Hymettus, Mount, iii. 511. 

Hypachsoi, iv. 79. 

Hypac.yris, river, iii, 48. 

Hypanis, river, iii. 16, 42 ; account of, 
45. 

Hyperanthes, iv. 178, 260. 
Hyperboreans, iii. 11 ; story of the, 26. 
Hypernotians, iii. 30. 

Hyperoche, iii. 29. 

Hyrcanians, their ethnic character, i. 
700 ; included in satrapies of Darius 
as Paricanians, ii. 4S7 ; served in the 
army of Xerxes, iv. 59 ; general ac- 
count of, 190. 

Hyi’gis, river, iii- 49. 

Hyria, iv. 139. 

Hyroeades, i. 210. 

Hysiae, iii. 274 ; iv. 383. 

Hystanes, iv. 69. 

Hystaspes, 1. son of Arsames, iv. 257 ; 
2. a son of Darius, 260 ; 3. a son of 
Xerxes, 261. 


I. ■ : 

ladmon, ii. 210 . 
lalyssus, i. 270. 
lamidjo, iii. 243 ; iv. 404. 
lapygia, ii. 523 ; iii. 88 . 
lapygians, iv. 139. 
latragoras, iii. 238. 


INSCRIPTIONS. 

Iban61is, iii. 238, 314. 

Iberia, i. 282. 

Iberians, iv. 134, 

Ibis, ii. 114 ; description of, 114. 

Icarian sea, iii. 473. 

IchnsB, iv. 101. 

Ichneumon, ii. 113. 

Icthyophagi, 1. Babylonian, i. 325 ; 2. 

African, ii. 418. 

Ida, Mount, iv. 42. 

Idanthyrsus, iii. 103. 

Idrias, iii. 312. 

11^, i. 423, 445. 

Hiasus, river, iii. 511. 

Hithyia, iii, 29. 

Ilium, Old and Hew, iv. 43, 44. See 
Troy. ^ 

Illyria, iii. 43. 

Illyrians, i. 320 ; iv. 411. 

Imbrus, iii. 239, 432. 

Imprecations on sacrificed animals, ii. 
70. 

Inachus, i. 144. 

Inams, revolt of, ii. 411, 414. 

India, the furthest kiKnvn region to- 
wards the East, ii. 496; beyond all 
is desert, 491, or unexplored, iii. 32, 
Indians, iv. 212; the most numerous 
of all nations, ii. 487 ; iii. 211 ; con- 
quered by Darius, 37 ; included in 
his satrapies, ii, 487 ; speak many 
languages, 491 ; of black complexion, 
493; furnish troops to Xerxes, iv. 
63 ; which are retained by Mardonins, 
347 ; and fight at Platcca, 398. 

Indian dogs, i. 314 ; gold, ii. 488, 491 ; 
bamboo, 492 ; customs, 492 ; animals 
and productions, 497; beat of the 
sun, 495. 

Indo-European race, i. 671 ; its appear- 
ance and spread, 6SS. 

Indus, valley of the, i. 559 ; course of, 
and bi-anches, i. 576; explored by 
Scyiax, iii. 36. 

Ino, iv. 159. 

Inscribed offerings, i. 52. 

Insorijotions, Persian, at Pasorgndin, i, 
333; Phrygian, 691; biltngnnl, Ly- 
cian and Greek, at Lirnyra, 703 ; Sit 
Antiphclius, 704; at Leveesy, 705; 
Greek at Aboosimbel, ii. 44; Persian, 
at Suez, 240; Standard Jnseriptien 
of Nebuchadnezzar, 587; grt'ar in- 
scription of Darius at Beliistiin, 591; 
bilingual inscription ac Byzantium, 


; INTAPHERKIS, 

iii 78 ; on tlie Teams, 81 ; ancient 
Greek, seen bj Herodotus, 258 j Per- 
sian, on tbe tomb of Darius, iv. 250"; 
Greek, at Tbermopylse, 180 ; on Del- 
pbic tripod, 467. 

Intapbernes, ii. 468, 508; meaning of 
tbe name, iii. 546. 

Intercalation, i. 166. 

Inycus, iii. 420. 

lo, tbe Persian account of, i. 145 ; Greek 
story of, 146 ; Pboenioian story of, 148. 

lolcos, iii. 296. 

Ion, iii. 266; iv. 81, 296. 

Ionia, climate of, i. 266 ; proposal about, 
lY. 454. 

Ionian Gulf, iii. 503. 

lonians, tbeir dialects, i. 266 ; tbeir na- 
' tionai weakness, 267 ; a mixed race, 
271 ; reduced by Harpagus, 289 ; po- 
sition in Asia Minor, 384; serve as 
mercenaries in Egypt, ii. 232, 247; 
tbeir fresh troubles, iii. 229 ; deserted 
by tbe Athenians, 303 ; aid Cyprus 
against tbe Persians, 307 ; migration 
to Asia, 365 ; reduced by the Persians, 
416, 424 ; serve in tbe fleet of Xerxes, 
iv. 81; solicited by Tbemistocles, 
276 ; conduct at Salamis, 326 ; invite 
tbe Greek fleet to cross tbe Igean, 

' 359 ; revolt from Persia, 453. 

Ipbiclus, iv. 461. 

Ipbigeriia, iii, 89. 

Ipni, iv, 154. 

Iran, great plateau of, i. 553 ; countries 
outside tbe plateau, 557. 

Irasa, iii. 129, 

^Ipsi/es, iv. 440. 

Iron, ancient use of, ii. 140, 283. 

Irrigation, i. 315. 

Is, i. 300, '62 k 

Isagoras, iii. 264, 270, 272. 

Iscbenoiis, iv. 147. 

Isbtax', i. 444, 626, 658. 

Isis, ii. 73 ; description of, 73. 

Ismaris, Lake, iv. 92. 

Ismenian Apollo, L 179; iii. 258; iv. 
361. 

Ismi-Dagon, date of, i. 421, 426. 

Issedoniaxis, i, 326 ; iii. 23, 

Ister, its source, ii. 61 ; its tributaries 
and tbeir modern names, iii. 42. 

Isthmus of Corinth, iv. 113 ; council held 
at, 119; Peloponnesians fortify, 293, 
375, 377 ; Greeks collect at, 382, 385. 

Istria, ii. 62; iii. 67. 


KHASH. 

Italy, ii. 521 ; iii. 13 ; Italian Greeks, i. 
286; ii. 517, 521; iii. 13, . 242, 501; 
iv. 138. 

Itanus, iii. 122. 

Itbamatres, iv. 63. 

Itbamitres, iv. 357, 452. 

Itbome, iii. 350 ; iv. 406. 

Iyrc 00 , iii. 19. 

Izdubar, i. 444, 


Jagbetu, rivei:, i. 565. 

Jardaniis, i. 150. 

Jare-rud, river, i. 663. 

Jason, iii. 160; iv. 157. 

Jelum, river, i. 578. 

Jenysus, ii. 405. 

Jordan, river, i. 667. 

Josiab, i. 625. 

Judith, book of, i. 231. 

Juno, her worship at Argos, i. 165 ; iii. 
463 ; at Samos, ii. 271 ; near Platasa, 
iv. 417. 

Jupiter, Persian, i. 255; Oarian, 290; 
Babylonian, 302 ; Egyptian, ii. 77 ; 
Scythian, iii. 50 ; various titles of, i. 
706 ; Olympian, ii. 9 ; Urius, iii. 79 ; 
Theban, 154; Lycman, 176 ; Agorseus, 
244 ; Stratius, 313 ; Lapbystius, iv. 
159 ; Hellenic, 376 ; temples of, at 
Babylon, i. 302 ; near Myiasa, 290 ; 
at Dodona, ii. 98 ; at Egyptian Thebes, 
99; at Olympia, 9; in tbe oasis of 
Ammon, iii. 154; at tbe mouth of 
the Thracian Bosphorus, 79; at Lab- 
randa, 313; worship at Sparta, 443; 
at Samos, ii. 526 ; at Cyrene, iii. 176 ; 
at Sebnus, 244 ; at Athens, 264. 
Jybun, river, i. 562; alteration of its 
coui'se, 585, 


Kara-indas, i. 449. 
Kara-Kbardas, i. 449. 
Hamak, ii. 365, 

Karrak, i. 445. 

Kasr, ii. 579. 

Herkbab, river, i. 574, 
Khaldi, i. 610. 
Kbammurabi, i. 430, 447. 
Kbasb, river, i. 563. 
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KHEM. 

KhQm, ii. 146, 290. 

ElMva, desert of, i. 558. 

Khorsabad, cylinders ami inscription 
foimd at, i. 639. 

Kiieli-Shergat, i. 455 ; translation of the 
cylinder from, 461, 

Kimmah, i. 622. 

Xing’s benefactors, iv. 323. 

Xivan, i. 643. 

Kizil-Irmak (Halys), river, i. 376. 
KK7}podxoi, hi. 277. 

Xosa*Tendra, iii. 49. 

Kndiii;-Mabiik, i. 425, 447. 
Kndiir-Lagamer, i. 446. 
Xndur-Naklnmta, i. 446. 

Knfa, i. 318. 

Knr, river, i. 563. 

Xnran, river, i. 675. 

Kurdistan, i. 597. 

Knrri-galzn, 449, 


L. 

Labda, iii. 291. 

Labdacus, iii. 259. 

Labotas, i. 189. 

Laborosoarchod, i. 536. 

Labi’auda,, hi. 313. 

Labynetns I. of Babylon, i, 200, 203, 
403. 

IL, i. 308, 537. 

Labyiinth, h. 226. 

Lacedaemon, see Sparta. 

Lacedeomonians, see Spartans. 

Laemon, Mount, iv. 445. 

Lacrines, i 276. 

Ladannin, h. 497. 

»Lade, hi. 409 ; battle of, 414. 

Ladice, ii. 268, 

La'ins, hi. 121, 259 ; oracles of, 242. 
Lanipito, iii. 455. 

Lampon, son of Tlirasioles, iv. 444. 

, son of Pytbeas, iv. 436. 

Lamponium, iii. 229. 

Lamps, feast of, ii. 107. 

Lampsaens, hi. 311 j threatened by 
Creesus, 429. 

Laodamas, son of Eteocles, hi. 259. 

of Egina, hi. 123. 

of Phocsea, hi. 110, 

Laodice, hi. 28. 

Laphanes, iii. 503. 

Laphystian Jupiter, iv. 159. 

Lapit]i03, iii. 289. 


LESBIANS. 

Laranoha, temple at, i. 632. 

Larissa, i. 273. 

Larsa, i. 446. 

Lasonians, iv. 230. 

Lasso, nse of the, iv. 72, 

Lasns of Hermione, iv. 6. 

Latona, identified with the Egyptian 
Buto or Maut, h. 235. 

Lanreinm, silver mines at, iv. 117. 

Lafis, iii. 417. 

Leagms, iv. 433. 

Learchus, hi. 135. 

Lebadeia, iv. 861. 

Lebgea, iv. 364, 

Lebanon, Mount, i. 551, 580. 

Lebedns, i. 267. 

Lectnm, iv. 460. 

Leipoxais, hi. 4. 

Leipaydrinm, in. 260. 

Lelantnm, plain of, hi. 277. 

Lelages, i. 289. 

Lenmian deeds, iii. 514. 

Lemnos, visited by the Argonauts, iii. 
116 ; occupied by the Pelasgians, 116, 
614 ; taken by Otanes, 229 ; conquered 
by Miltiades, 515. 

Leo, the father of Anaxandridas, i. 189 j 
hi. 239. 

Leo, a Troezerhan, iv. 147. 

Leoc^des, hi. 503. 

Leonidas, his birth, hi, 241 ; descent, iv, 
165 ; in command at Thermoplya), 166 ; 
dismisses the allies, 175 ; Ms conflict 
with the Persians, and death, 177, 17S ; 
inscription intended for Ms monu- 
ment, 180 ; his mfe, Gorgo, 187 5 
treatment of his corpse by Xerxes, 186. 
Leontiades, iv, 166 ; branded, 182. 
Leontini, iv. 126. 

Leopr%es, father of Theasidcs, iii. 465. 

^ father of Simonides, iv. 180. 

LeotycMdes, son of Menares, deposes 
Demaratiis, hi, 451 ; is banished, 455 ; 
demands the Eginetan hostages, 4t?5 ; 
Samian embassy to, iv. 444 ; sails to 
Myoale, 450 $ his genealog}^, 358. 

— ■ — , son of Anaxilaiis, iv. 359. 

Lepidotus, ii. 119. 

Lepreats, furnish troops a.t Platrea, iv. 
396 j inscribed on the Bclpliic rrioud, 

467. : , ; : , 

Lepreum, iii. 121 • iv. 396. 

Leprosy, i. 263. 

Leros, hi. 316. 

Lesbians, defeated .by Polycrates at sea,. 
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LESBOS. 

ii. 442; give ships to Histisaiis, iii. 
408 ; fm'nish seventy triremes at 
Lade, 410 ; their conduct, 414. 

Lesbos, -®olian, i. 274 ; its five cities, 
274 ; netted by the Persians, iii, 424. 
Letters, invention of, i. 433 ; ii. 313; in- 
trod action into Greece from Phoenicia, 

iii. 256 ; old Greek mode of writing, 
257.^ 

Lencadians, furnish ships at Salainis, 

iv. 296 ; furnish troops at Platma, 397 ; 
inscribed on the Delphic tripod, 467, 

,, ■ 473." . ■ . 

Leucas, iv. 296. 

Leuce Acte, iv. 27. 

Leucon, iii. 134. 

Libraries, public, i. 'tO. 

Libya, exploration of interior of, ii. 49j 
its dwarf tribes, 50 ; its configuration 
and circumnavigation, iii. 32, 33; mean- 
ing of the word, 39, nations of, 142; its 
geography, 153; customs, 161 ; fringe- 
aprons, 163 ; mode of sepulture, 165 ; 
animals, 166 ; soil and crops, 17k 
Lichas, i« 193. 

Lida, Mount, i. 295. 

Ligurians or Ligyans, 1. of Europe, iih 
21G; iv. 134; k of Asia, iv. 67, 233, 
Limeneium, i, 157. 

Lindians, colonise Gela, iv. 124. 

Lindus, i. 270 ; ii. 27L 

Linen, fineness of Egyptian, ii. 61, 142 ; 

tunics, 132; Colchian, 172. 

Linus, ii. 130. 

Lions in Africa., iii. 166; in Europe, iv. 
103, 

Lipaxns, iv. 100. 

Lism, iv. 100. 

Lissus, iv. 91. 

Litanies, ii- 100. 

Litany, river, i. 580, 

Locri, Iflpixephyrian, iii. 419; Epicne- 
nxidian, iv. 108 ; Opuntiau, help the 
Greeks, 164, 264 ; Ozolian, 282. 
Locusts, ii. 124. 

Logographers, i. 39 ; stylo of, 138. 
Longevity, i. 283. 

Lotophagi, iii. 149. 

Lotus, ii. 148; iii. 149. 

Loxias, title of Apollo, iii. 138. 

Lucian’s story of the Olympic recitation, 
i. 16. ^ ■ 

Luristan, i. 651. 

Lycfcau Jupiter, in. 176. 

Ly caret us, ii. 626 ; iii. 229. 

¥OL. IV, 


LYSANIAS. 

Lycia, its early history, i. 292 ; position 
in Asia Minor, 383 ; its ethnic charac- 
ter and inscriptions, 694. 

Lycians, formerly Termilsc, i. 293 ; came 
from Crete, 291 ; called Lycians from 
Lycus, 293 ; iv. 80 ; customs of, i. 
292; not conquered by Crcesus, 162; 
conquered by Harpagus, 296; included 
in satrapies of Darius, iL484; serve 
in the navy of Xerxes, iv. 80 ; Lycian 
bows, 69. 

Lycidas, iv. 374. 

Lycom^des, iv. 270. 

Lycopas, ii. 452. 

Lycophron, ii. 449. 

Lycurgus of Sparta, his legislation, i. 
189 ; hi 339 ; origin of his discipline, 
341 ; results of his legislation, 345. 

— of Arcadia, iii. 503. 

of Athens, i. 184. 

Lyons, river of Phrygia, iv. 32. 

liver of Scythia, iii, 101. 

, king of Scythia, iii. 66, 70, 

, son of Pandion, i. 293 ; iv. 80, 

Lydia, its early history, i. 149 ; its early 
chronology and history, 336 ; arrange- 
ment of its dynasties according to 
common chronology, 338 ; by Volney, 
Heeren, &c., 339 ; tabular list of its 
, kings, 372; position in Asia Minor, 
384 ; rich in silver, iii. 246 ; and in 
gold, i. 218. 

Lydian games, i. 221; dialects, 344 ; 
woi'ds, 684. 

Lydians, formerly Meonians, i. 150 ; iv. 
68 ; warlike, i. 205 ; good horsemen, 
207 ; invent coining, 221, 712 ; games, 
222 ; in customs resemble the Greeks, 
169, 198, 222; colonise Tyrrhenia, 
223 ; early kings, 149, 210 ; war with 
Medes, 198 ; conquered by Cyrus, 212 ; 
revolt, 277 ; submit to Mazares, 279 ; 
included in the satrapies of Darius, ii. 
485 ; serve in the army of Xerxes, iv. 
68 ; their ethnic character, not Semi- 
tic, but Indo-European, i. 684, 692. 
Lydias, river, iv. 103. 

Lydus, i. 149, 290 ; iv. 68. 

Lygdamis of Halicarnassus, i. 13; iv. 
83. 

— of Xaxos, i. 18S. 

Lynceus, ii. 148. 

Lysagoras of Miletus, iii. '231, 

of Paros, iii. 507. 

Lysanias, iii. 504. 

2 L 
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LySIMj4.CHXJS. 

Lysimaclms, iv. 819. 

Lysistratus, iv. SSls. 

Lyxes, i. 4. 

M. ' 

Mac00, iii. 148, 242. 

Macednians, i. 181 ; iv. 295. 

Macedonia, iv. 365. 

Macedonian royal family, its Hellenic 
descent, iii. 226 ; iv, 362. 
Macedonians, submit to Megabazns, iii. 
222, 224 ; added to the Persian em- 
pire by Mardonins, 434 ; serve in tbo 
army of Xerxes, iv. 150; gairison 
Boeotia, 284 ; conquer Bottisea, 355. 
Macblyans, iii. 149. 

Macistius, Greek name for Masistius, iv. 
387. 

MacLstns, iii. 121. 

Macronians, ii. 171 ; included in the 
satrapies of Darius, 487 ; account of, 
iv. 218 j serve in the army of Xerxes, 
70. 

Mactorinm, iv. 125. 

Madyes, i. 282. 

Madytns, iv. 34, 464. 

Mmander, river, i. 379 ; ii. 38 ; plain of, 

i. 157, 282. 

Mmandrius, proceedings of, ii. 526, 529. 
Mmonians, i. 150 ; iv. 69 ; account of, i. 
344. 

Mmotians or Mcefcians, iii. 78, 101. 
Mmotis, Pains, iii. 3; receives tbe 
Tanais, 88 ; distance from the Bor;y‘s- 
tlicnes, 89; size, 77; origin of name, 
78; changes in, 207. 

Magddlns, ii. 242. 

Magi, a Median tribe, i. 230 ; interpret 
dreams, 236, 245 ; iv. 21 ; account 
of, i. 265, 446 ; iv. 21 ; slaughter of, 

ii. 475. 

Magian sacrifice, i. 258; iv. 44, 94; 

worship, i. 416 ; revolution, it. 553. 
Magnes, stoi'y of, i. 352. 

Magnesia, city, i. 282. 

, tract of country, iv. 108, 

144, 153, 196. 

Magnetians of Europe, give earth and 
water to Xerxes, iv. 108. 

of Asia, included in the sa- 
trapies of Darius, ii. 484. 

Magophonia, i. 419 ; ii. 476, 553. 

Malea, Cape, i. 208 ; iii, 150 ; iv. 137. 
Mal^na, iii. 423, 


MAUDOKIUS. 

Males, iii. 502. 

Maliac gulf, iv. 160. 

Malians, give earth and water to Xerxes, 
iv.108. 

Malis, iv. 160. 

Malta, ii. 545. 

Mandan4, i. 236, 237. 

Mandrocles, his bridge over the Bos- 
phorus, iii. 79. 

Maneros, ii. 131. 

Manes, i. 221, 341. 

Mantinea, iii. 135. 

Mantineans, accompany Leonidas to 
Therm opylm, iv. 164 ; reach the field 
of Platoea after the battle, 435 ; 
doubtful whether inscribed on the 
Delphic tripod, 469. 

Mantyes, iii. 217. 

Mapen, iv. 83. 

Maps, ancient, i. 4S ; iii. 245. 
Marapliians, i. 249, 412 ; iii. 142. 
Marathon, plain of, iii. 479 ; plan of, 
479 ; preparation for the battle, 489 ; 
the number of the slain, 493 ; circum- 
stances of the battle discussed, 516 ; 
Persians engaged at, 517 ; ninnber of 
Greeks, 518; landing of the Persians, 
520; Greek position, 522; descrip- 
tion of the battle, 527. 

Mardi, i. 250, 413. 

Mardonins establishes democi*acies in 
Ionia, iii. 434; his expedition to 
Greece, shipwreck and retreat, 435, 
436 ; deprived of his command by 
Darius, 472 ; his influence with Xerxes, 
iv. 4; his speech to tbe Persian 
council, 9 ; appointed one of the chief 
commanders of the Persian foot, 71 ; 
his family history, 203 ; his advice to 
Xerxes after Salamis, 387 ; left in 
charge by Xerxes, 847; winters in 
Thessaly and Macedonia, 354; stuitis 
to consult the orades, 301; sends 
Alexander to Athens, 868 ; occoin'e.s 
Athens, 378; again oilers ierms to 
the Athenians, 375; quits Aliie^a, 
382; encamps on tlte Asopiis, 382 ; 
his treatment of the Plioeians', 385 ; 
mourns MasLsiius, 8S9; with 

Artabazus, 389; explains an urn- 
biguous oracle, 412 ; .s(mds a lierald 
to reproach tlie Spartans, 413; big 
address to Thorax, I2t); arondcs the 
retreating Greeks, 421 ; tlufeated ami 
slain, 425. 
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MARDONTES. ■ i 

Mardontes, iv. 70, 357; Ms deatb^ 452. 
Marea, ' ii. . 27. , 

Mareotis, ii. 7, 27. 

Mares, accoTint of, iv. 220. 

Mariandyiiiaas, reduced by Orcesas, i. 
163 ; their position in Asia Minor, 
385; included in the satrapies of 
Darius, ii. 485 ; serve in the army of 

■ , Xerxes, iv. 67. , , 

Maris, river, hi. 42. 

Markets, i. 276. 

Maro, iv. 179. 

Mardneia, iv, 91. 

Mars, Egyptian, ii. 107, 288 ; oracle of, 
136; Scythian, hi. 50; worship of, 52; 
Thracian, 213 ; oracle of Mars, iv. 69. 

Marsyas, river, hi. 312; battle at, 313. 

, skin of, iv. 29. 

Maseames, iv, 89. 

Masistes, son of Darius, iv. 71, 260, 
455; his death, 460. 

, son of Siromitras, iv. 70. 

Masistins, death of, iv. 388. 

Maspii, i. 249, 412 ; meaning of the 
name, hi. 546. 

Massages, iv. 67. 

Massagette, coimtry of, i. 325 ; customs, 
335 ; attacked by Cyrus, 328 ; defeat 
him, 333 ; etymology of the name, hi. 
209. 

Massilia, i. 285. 

Matieni, i. 309, 380, 694; included in 
satrapies of Darius, ii. 487 ; serve in 
tlie army of Xerxes, iv. 67 ; account 
of, 226. 

Maiisolus, ih. 312. 

Maut, ii. 281, 541. 

MaxyaiLS, hi. 165. 

Mazares, i. 279 ; his death, 282. 

Measures used by Herodotus, ii. 228. 

Mecistes, iii. 267. 

Meeybernn, iv. 99. 

Medea-, i. 146. 

Modes, rise of the, i. 224 ; war with 
Lydians, 198 ; duration of their em- 
pire, 253; revolt under Darius, 254; 

h. 595; their history, and chronology, 

i. 388 ; their geographical position, 
391 ; lists of their kings, 393 ; king- 
dom ready founded by Oyaxares, 396 ; 
subject to Persia, 406; their ethnic 
character, 607; included in the 
satrapies of Darius, ii. 486 ; meaning 
of their proper names, iii. 539 ; sciwe 
in the army of Xerxes, iv. 58; re- 


MELTANS, 

pulsed at Thermopylm, 169 ; retained 
by Mardonius, 347; their mode of 
dress, i. 261. 

Media, its physical geography, i. 595. 

Median wall, i. 538; robe, ii. 480. 

Medicine, ii. 136, 401. 

Medimnus, i. 313. 

Mediterranean Sea, i. 144. 

Megabates, hi, 233 ; uioaning of the 
word, 546. 

Megabazus, iii. 115, 211, 226 ; iv, 82. 

Megabyzus, the conspirator, ii. 478, 
612 ; iii. 547. 

■ , grandson of the conspirator, 

ii. 556 ; iv. 71. 

Megacles, the archon, hi. 382. 

— , rival of Pisistratus, i. 183 ; 

makes terms with him, 184 ; quarrels 
again, 185; goes into exile, ISS; 
short account of him, ih. 404; he 
marries Agarista, 506. 

, son of Hippocrates, ih. 506. 

Magacreon, i. 132 ; iv. 97. 

Megadoste.?, iv. 89. 

Megapanus, iv. 59. 

Megara, wars with Athens, iii. 386; 
threatened by Mardonius, iv. 382. 

Megarid, iv. 382. 

Megarians, their war with At, heirs, i. 
183 ; furnish ships at Artemisium, iv. 
264 ; {it Salamis, 296 ; send embassy 
to Sparta, 376 ; resist the Persian 
horse, 3 87 ; furnish troops at Platrna, 
397 ; Eufcer from the Theban horse, 
427 ; inscribed on the Delphic tripod, 
467, 473. 

— of Sicily, iv. 12S. 

Megasidrus, iv. 67. 

Megistias, the seer, iv. 17 !■, 175 ; in- 
scription on his tomb, ISO. 

Melampus, ii. 91 ; iv. 176, 405. 

Melanchlmni, ih. IS ; customs, 92 ; re- 
fuse to help the Scythians, 98 ; their 
country traversed by Darius, 103. 

Melanippus, the hero, iii. 268. 

— — ^ the friend of Alcasus, iii. 

296. 

Melanthius, iii. 298. 

Melanthus, i. 272 ; iii. 29S. 

Melas, river of Malis, iv. 161. 

, river of Thrace, iv. 52. 

, gulf of, iii. 432 ; iv. 52. 

Meles, i. 210. 

MelibcBa, iv. 154. 

Melians, colonists from Lacedtomon, iv. 
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MELISSA. 

297 ; funiislied ships to the Greehs at 
Salamis, 297 ; inscribed on the Delphic 
tripod, 467, 473. 

Melissa, ii. 448. 

Memhliarus, iii. 119. 

Memnon, his history, ii. 175 ; city of, 
iii. 253. See Susa. 

Menanoniuni, ii. 369. 

Memphis, ii. 163, 411; its antiquity, 
337. 

Menahem, i. 476. 

Menares, iii. 450 ; iv. 358. 

Mendc, iv. 99. 

Mendes, city, ii. 77; noxne, 251. 

, Egyptian god, ii. 76, 85. 

Mendosian inonth of Kile, ii. 26. 
Menelaiis, ii. 187. 

, Port, iii. 143. 

Menes, ii. 5; first Mug of Egypt, 163, 

Meniiis, iii. 455. 

Merbal, iv. 83. 

Mercenary troops in Egypt, ii, 232. 
Merciny, statues of, ii. 95 ; his temple 
at Bubastis, 217 j the Egyptian 
I'hoth, 286 ; worshipped by the 
Thracian kings, iii. 214. 

Meminadeo, i. 154, 349. 

Merodaoh, worship of, at Babylon, i. 
302, 650. 

Merodach-Baladan, i. 449, 475, 478, 
479, 482 1 rei^ of, 615. 

MeroS, i, 480 ; ii. 41. 

Merom, lake of, i. 567. 

Mesembria on the Euxine, iii. 82, 425. 

— on the Egean, iv. 91. 

Meshech, i. 67 0 ; iv. 215. 

Mesopotamia, its geogi^aphy, i. 549; 

physical changes, 587. 

Messana, iv. 133. 

Messapian lapygians, iv. 139. 

Messenian waavs, iii. 250; the first with 
Sparta, 349 ; the second, 354. 

Metals applied to buildings, i. 229. 
Metapontum, iii. 13. 

Methymna, i. 159, 275, 

Metiochus, iii. 482. 

Metroddrus, iii. 110. 

Mice, ii. 220. 

Micythus, iv. 140. 

Midas, i. 154 ; inscription on his tomb, 
691 ; gardens of, iv. 365. 

Migdol, ii. 243. 

Mile, Koman, ii. 39. 

Milesians, war with Alyattes, i. 1663 


MINYiB. 

assist Chians against Erythrse, 157 ; 
received into alliance by Cyrus, 266 ; 
had a temple at Kauci'atis, ii. 267 ; 
call in the Parians to arrange their 
constitution, iii. 230; their part in th© 
revolt of A.ristagoras, 239 ; their ships 
at Lade, 409 ; transported to Ampe, 
417 ; distrusted by the Persians before 
Mycale, iv, 450 ; prove treacherous 
guides to them, 453. 

Miletus, attacked by Gyges and Arclys, 
i. 155; by Sadyattes and Alyattes, 
156 ; its ancient and modei'n position, 
266 ; threatened by the Persians, iii. 
408 ; taken by them, 416 ; period of 
its power, iii. 230. 

Mili-sihu, i. 449. 

Milo, ii. 522. 

Miitiades, son of Cypselus, an Olympian 
victor, iii. 427 ; accepts the throne 
of the Chersonese, 428 ; protected by 
Crcesus, 429 5 dies childless, 430. 

— , son of Cimon, sent to the 

Chersonese by the Pisistratidse, iii 
430 ; makes himself tyrant, 431 ; in- 
cites the Greeks to break the bridge 
over the Danube, 108 ; driven from 
the Chersonese by an invasion of 
Scythians, 431 ; conquers Lemnos, 
515; narrowly escapes the Persians, 
432 ; impeached for tyranny, 482 ; 
acquitted and elected Strategus, 482 ; 
his conference with Callimacinis, 487, 
488; his defeat of the Persians at 
Marathon, 491 ; his expedition against 
! Paros, 507 ; his accident, 509; trial 
and death, 510. 

Milyge, i. 292. 

Mina, Attic, value of, ii. 411. 

Minerva, names of: Assesia, i. 157; Alea, 
191 ; iv. 42S ; Cmstias, iii. 2-13 ; 
Pronaia, iv. 290; Politielrus, 3, 281.; 
Pallenis, 180; Polias, iii. 281. ; 8einis, 
iv. 331; identified wi til the Egyptian 
Keith, ii. 106, 285 ; worshi]qH.’d bv the 
Auseans of Afiaca, iii. ■152, 103; at 
Troy, iv. 44 ; Sigenm, iii 290 ; Cyrthay 
ii. 269 ; Lindus, 272; Peda.'^ns, i. 295; 
her special worsliip at Athens, iv. 2ltL 
299, 302. 

Minda, iii 244. 

Minos, ii 511; 33134100 hislorv of, iv. 
138. 

Minymat Sparta, iii. 117; their setrlo- 
ments in the Pelopoiinose, 12U ; found 
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. MITBA. ' 

THera, 120 ; Mmyaas o£ Orcliomeinis, 

Mitra, i. 257. ■ 

MitradateSj i. 238, 243. 

MitrobateSj ii. 514, 516, 

MnesarclinSj iii. 83. 

Hnesiphilus, iv. 303, 

Mceris, Egyptian king, date of, ii. 16; 
reign of, 167. 

• lake of, ii, 16, 167 ; account of 

the natural and artificial basins, 226, 

■ 22B, 

Molocis, iv, 420. 

Molossi, i. 271 ; iii, 504 

Molpagoras, iii. 231. 

Momeinphis, ii. 247 ; battle of, 257. 

Monoliths, ii. 263, 387. 

Months, Greek, iii. 483. 

Monumental records in Greece, i. 51 ; 
in Babylonia, Egypt, and Persia, 54. 

Mophi, ii. 37. 

Moschi, ethnic character of, i. 676 ; in- 
cluded in satrapies of Darius, ii. 487 5 
serve in the army of Xerxes, iv. 70 ; 
general account of, 215. 

Mosynoeci, included in satrapies of 
Darius, ii. 487 ; serve in army of 
Xei'xes, iv. 70; general account of, 
219. 

Mourning, Egyptian, ii. 138. 

Mugheir, excavations at, i. 638 ; rains 
at, ii. 577. 

Mummy, meaning of, ii. 142. 

Mnntotp, ii. 347. 

Miinychia, iv. 317. 

]^[arg-anb, i. 333. See Pasargadse. 

Murvchides, his mission to Salamis, iv. 
374. 

Musaons, account of, iv. 6.; oracles of 
334, 4,11. 

Musical instruments, ii. 87. 

Myealc,i. 273; iv. 448; battle at,iv. 451. 

iJIyeeiuD, iv, 393. 

Myeeumans, send troops to Thermopylm, 
iv. 164 ; said to have remained to the 
last, 176 ; furnish a contingent at 
Platma, 396 ; inscribed on the Delphic 
tripod as “ Mycenes,” 468. 

Myceriniis, ii. 205 ; his pyramid, 207. 

Myclaris, included in the satrapies of 
Darius, ii. 487 ; furnish troops to the 
army 01 Xerxes, iv. 63. 

Myeoniis, iii. 495. 

Myecplioris, ii. 251. 

Mygdonia, iv. 101. 


naxtcbatis. 

Mylasa, i. 290 ; iii. 238, 314. 

Mylitta, i. 256. 

Myndns, iii. 234. 

Myreinns, iii. 216, 316. 

Myriandrian Gulf, iii. 31. 

Myrina in J3oIis, i. 273. 

■ in Lemnos, hi. 515. 

Myron, hi. 501. 

Myrsilus, i, 149. 

Myrsus, father of Candaules, i, 150. 

— , son of Gygesjii. 511; hi. 314. 

Mys, iv. 360. 

Mysia, its position in Asia Minor, i. 
384; traversed by Xerxes, iv. 41. 

Mysians, their expedition into Europe, 
iv. 23 ; conquered by Creesus, i. 163; 
included in the satrapies of Darius, ii. 
485 ; serve in the army of Xerxes, iv. 
69; their ethnic character, i. 693. 

Mysteries, of the Cabiri, ii, 95 ; Egyp- 
tian, 256 ; Elensinian, iv. 307. 

Myfeilenmans, about to give up Pactyas, 
i. 281 ; put Goes to death, ih. 239 ; 
war with Athenians, 296. 

Mytil^ne, colonised by j35olians, i. 275 ; 
harboured Pactyas, 279 ; had a share 
in building the Hellenium at Nauera- 
tis, ii. 267 ; sovereignty of, obtained 
by Coes, ih. 217 ; regains its freedom, 
239. 

Myns, i. 266. 

m ■■ • 

Nabonadius, i. 537 ; enntured by Cyrus, 
544. ■ , 

Nabonassar, the era of, i. 514 ; his suc- 
cessors, 514. 

Nabopolassar, founder of the Babylonian 
empire, i. 400, 521; his Lydian and 
Egyptian wars, 525. 

Nakhsh-i-Bustam, mscriptioii at, iv. 250. 

Nana, i. 658. 

Naparis, river*, iii. 42. 

Napata, ii. 39. 

Naram-sin, i. 427, 446. 

Nasamonians, their account of the in- 
terror of Africa, ii. 47 ; their position 
and habits, hi, 145. 

Natho, ii. 249. 

Natolia, i. 196. 

Natmm, use of, ii. 142. 

Naucraries, hi. 271. 

Naucratis, ii. 161 ; its courtezans, 211 ; 
general account of, 266. 
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NAUPLIA. 

Nanplia, iii. 460. 

ISTauBtrophns, ii . 458. 

Naxian?, contiibute to the Greek fleet at 
Salamis, iv. 296 ; inscribed on the Del- 
phic tripod, 467, 473. 

Kaxos, snbdned by Pisistratus, and given 
to Lygdamis, i. 188; its fiomishing 
condition, iii. 229 ; exiles from it, take 
refuge in Miletus, 231; attacked by 
the Persians without success, 235; 
taken by Datis, 473. 

Haxos, in Sicily, settlement of, iv. 126 ; 
taken by Hippocrates, 126. 

Na/ii-murudas, i. 449. 

Heax)olig, in Egypt, ii. 146. 

. — , in Pallene, iv, 99. 

Hebbi-yunus, i. 490, 626. 

Hebo, i. 660, 

Nebuchadnezzar, his accession to the 
throne of Babylon, and his great 
buildings and works, i. 526, 527 ; 
captures Jemsalem, 532 ; invades 
Egypt, 532 ; ii. 385 ; his Standard 
Inscription, 587. 

Needs, father of Psammetichus, ii. 231. 

, son of Psammetichus, his canal to 

the Pied Sea, ii. 239, 242 ; his fleet, 
242 ; captures Cadytis, 243 ; circum- 
navigates Afi-ica, 383 ; iii, 33 ; defeats 
Josiab, i. 525 ; ii. 383. 

Nectanebo, ii. 391. 

Neilens, iv. 448. 

Noith, ii. 285. 

Neleids, iii. 264. 

Nemesis of Herodotus, i. 89. 

Ncocles, iv. 116. 

Neon, iv. 282. 

Neon-teichns, i. 273. 

Neptune, not known to the Egyptians, 
ii. 93 ; his worship introduced into 
Greece from Libya, 93 ; worshipped 
near Lake Tritoiiis, iii. 163 ; by the 
Scythians as Thamimasadas, 50 ; 
causes earthquakes, iv. 107 ; wor- 
shipped by lonians as Heliconian, i. 
273 ; by the Greeks generally as “ the 
Saviour,” iv. 156 ; his contention with 
Minerva, 302; altar at the Isthmus, 
352 ; temple at Potidaja, 356 ; statue 
dedicated to him by the Greeks after 
Platsea, 438. 

Nereids, not known to the Egyptians, ii, 
93 ; Magi sacrificed to them, iv. 155. 

NerpI, i. 664 ; iii 23. 

Nerigiissar, i. 534. 


NOmON. 

Nestor, iii. 264. 

Nestus, river, iv. 92, 103. 

Nenri, iii. 91 ; refuse to hel|) the Scy- 
thians, 98, 99; Darius led through 
their country, 102. 

Nicander, iv. 359. 

Nicandra, ii. 99. 

Nicodromns, hi. 469. 

Nicolaiis, i 90; iv. 112. 

Niffer, i. 426. 

Niger, rivei*, ii. 51. 

Nile, its mouth, ii. 6, 24 ; its deposits, 
and volume of water, 7; variation in 
its rise, 12, 297 ; analysis of its de- 
posits, 15; Canopic mouth, 24; time 
of its inundation, 28 ; cause of its 
inundation, and meaning of the name, 
30, 34; White Nile, 32; sources of 
the Nile, 86; its fountains, 37; its 
cataracts, 38 ; its geography from 
ancient itineraries, 40 ; low'ering of 
the water in Ethiopia, 299, 

Niloa, ii. 146. 

Nilometer, ii. 297. 

Nimrod, i. 436, 665. 

Niramd, i. 465. 

Nine Springs, fountain of the, iii. 511. 
Nineveh, attacked by Phraortes, i. 230 ; 
by Oyaxares, 232, 401 ; date of the 
capture, 398; restored by Senna- 
cherib, 482 ; its fall under Saracus, 
499; non-existent when Herodotus 
writes, 315. 

Ninfi, h. 174. 

Ninip, i. 641. 

Ninus, i. 150; meaning of the name, 
456 ; a mythic personage, 456. 
Nin-pala-zira, i. 459. 

Nipsmans, iii. 82. 

Nipur, i. 444. 

Nissea, i. 183. 

Nisman horses, ii. 49^ ; iv, 99. 

Nisroch, i. 611. 

Nisyiiis, iv. 83. 

Nit^tis, legend of, ii. 403. 

Nitocris, the Babylonian, portrayed by 
Herodotus, i. iLs ; her great "works, 
306, 537 ; her tomb, 307. 

the Egyptian, ii. 165, 340. 

Nobat^, ii, 41. 

Noes, iii. 43. 

Nomadic Persian tribes, i. 250 ; Scy- 
thians, nt 17 ; Libyans, 102. 

Nonacris, iii. 457. 

Nothon, iii. 4-77. 
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, NOTIUM. 

Notiiom, i. 273. 

NoBinj ii. 77,' 286., 

Nndinirij iii; 121. 

Nnmbcrs, meaning of, xi. 407. 
Nymplissa Nelximbo, ii. 149. 
,Njmpliod6riis, iv., 112. ' 

Nysa, ii. 224, 489. 

■ o. ■ 

Oarizns, iv. 67. 

Oarus, river, iii. 101. 

Oases, ii. 47, 427. 

Oaths, iii. 57. 

Obelisks, ii. 182. 

Oceamis, river, ii. 34 j fchonght to sur- 
round the earth, ii. 34 ; hi. 7. 

Ochns, ii. 392. 

Octamasadas, revolt of, iii. 69 
Ocytus, iv. 266. 

Odomantians, iii. 220; iv. 93. 

Odrys^, hi. 81. 

OBa, hi. 282. 

CEbares, son of Megabazus, hi. 426. 

— , groom of Darius, h. 481 ; mean- 
ing of the name, hi. 547. 

CEdipns, hi. 121, 259. 

CEnoS, hi. '274. 

CEnon4 iv. 296. 

CEnotria, i.' 287. 

CEnussas, i. 284. 

CEobazns, story of, iii. 73. 

■ — — , father of Siromites, iv, 64. 

— — , Persian commander, iv. 461 ; 

his death, 462. 

CEolycxxs, iii. 121, 

Ocroe, river, iv. 417. 

CEta, monnt, iv. 173. 

CEtosyrus, iii. 50. 

Oior-pata, iii. 94. 

Olbia or Olbiopolis, hi, 16, 48, 

Oien, iii. 29. 

Olenus, i. 271. 

Oiiatiis, iii, 238. 

Olive-trees, ih. 281. 

Olophyxns, iv. 30, 

Oloinis, ih. 431. 

Olympia, road from Athens to, h. 9 ; 
Alexander at, iii, 226 ; divination by 
victims at, iv. 361 ; oiferings of the 
Gi’eeks at, 438. 

Olympic festival, ii. 244; only open to 
Greeks, ih. 226 ; the prize a crown 
of oliv^e, iv, 279 ; fell abont the time 
of Thermopyiaa, 167. 


OEACULAE. 

Olympic victors: Philip of Crotona,, iii. 
245 ; Cylon of Athens, 27l ; Demara- 
tus, king of Sparta, 454 ; Miltiadcs 
of Athens (the elder), 428; Cimon of 
Athens (the elder), 481, 

Olympiodorns, iv. 387. 

Olympus, Mount (in Mysia), i. 170 ; iv. 

68 . 

, Mount (in Thessaly), iv. 103 ; 

, pass of, 141. 

Olynthns, iv. 99 ; 355. 

'O/xe^pcu/ca, i. 640. 

Oneatte, ih, 268. 

Onesilns of Salamis, iii. 304 ; heads the 
revolt of Cyprus, 304; demands aid 
from the lonians, 307 ; engages the 
Persians and kills Arty bins, 309 ; falls, 
310. 

Quotas, iv. 172. 

Onochonus, river, iv, 158. 

Onomaeritns, iv. 5. 

Onomastus, hi. 504. 

Onnphis, ii. 251. 

Ophrynenm, iv. 44. 

Opis, virgin, ih. 29. 

, city, i. 309. 

Opcea, hi. 67. 

Oppert, his Babylonian researches, ii. 
588. 

Opus, Locri of, iv. 164. 

Oracles, i. 86, 150 ; Grecian and Libyan, 
174; their nature, 175, 284; Egyptian, 
ii. 235 ; of Bacis, iv. 275. See Delphi. 

Oracular answers, to the Lydians, i. 150, 
154; to Alyattes,157 ; to Croesus, 174, 
176, 179, 212 j to Lycurgus, 189; to 
the Spartans, 191, 192; to the Oy- 
mseans, 279, 280 ; to the Agy limans, 
286 ; to the Onidians, 294 ; to Pheron, 
ii. 182 ; to Mycerinus, 207 ; to Saba- 
cos, 218 ; to the dodecarchy, 225 ; to 
Psammetichns, 232 ; to Necos, 242 ; 
to the Siphnians, 455 ; to Oambyses, 
462 ; to the Me tapon tines, iii. 13 ; to 
Battus, 126 ; to the Thermans, 127 ; 
to the Greeks generally, 131 ; to the 
Cyrenmans, 135 ; to Arcesilaiis, 138 ; 
to Jason, 151 ; to the Pmonians, 210 ; 
to Antichares, 242 ; to the Lacedae. 
monians, 261 ; to Clisthenes of Sioyon, 
267 ; to the Thebans, 278 ; to the Epi- 
daurians, 281 ; to the Athenians, 286 ; 
to Action, 289 ; to the Bacchiadse, 
290 ; to Cypselus of Corinth, 291 ; to 
the Amathusians, 310 ; to the Argives 
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OEBELXTS. 

and Milesians, 416, 461; to the Bo- 
lonci, 428 ; to the Spartans, 451 ; to 
Glanciis, 467 ; to the Delians, 476 ; 
to the Parians, 509; to the j&rgives, 
iv. 121 ; to the Cretans, 138 ; to the 
Athenians, 114, 115, 121; to the 
Spartans, 175; to the Euboeans, 275 ; 
to the Spartans, 347 ; to Mys, 362 ; to 
Tisamenus, 404; to the Apolloniats, 
446. 

OrbMus, iii. 221. 

Orchomenians of Arcadia, send troops 
to Thei’mopylaj, iv. 164; to Platsea, 
396 ; inscribed on the Delphic tripod 
as Erchomemans, 468. 

Orchomenns, i. 271 ; iv. 284. 

Ordessiis, river, iii. 42. 

Orestes, legend of, i. 191. 

Orest^um, iv. 380. 

Orges, iv. 96. 

Oricns, town, iv. 445. 

, a Scythian prince,- iii. 67. 

Orithyia, iv. 154. 

Orneats, iv. 314. 

Oroetes, ii. 509. 

Oromedon, iv. 83. 

Orontes, river, i. 580. 

OiApus, iii. 477. 

Orosangs, iv. 323. 

Orotal, ii. 408. 

Orphic rites, ii. 133. 

Orsiphantns, iv. 179. 

Orthian, i. 160. 

Orthocorybantes, ii. 486 ; iv. 230, 234, 

Osiris, ii. 42, 76; the mystery of his 
sniferings, 256 ; nature of his deity, 
280. 

Osirtasen, ii. 167, 347. 

Ossa, iv. 105. 

Ostracism, iv. 319. 

Otanes, 1. the conspirator, ii. 465, 477, 
525 ; his family, iv. 258 ; 2. son of 
Sisamnes, his conquests, hi. 229; 
ineaning of the word, 548. 

Ofcaspes, iv. 60. 

Othryades, i. 209. 

Othrjs, Mount, iv. 105, 

Otiax'ta, i. 444. 

Otters, ii. 119. 

Oxen, disposal of dead, ii. 74. 

Oxus (or Jyhiin), river, i. 326, 559, 560. 

Oxyius, iii. 320. 

OxyrHnchus, ii. 119. 

Ozolian Locri, iii, 320 ; iv. 282. 


PANATHENAIC. 

Pa and Ma, primitive cries of, ii. 277. 
Pactolus, river, iii. 301. 

Pactyans, western, included in the sat ra- 
pies of Darius, ii. 487 ; serve in the 
army of XerxCvS, iv. 63. 

— — , eastern, border on Caspatyrus, 

ii. 493 ; general account of, iv. 207. 
Pactyas, i. 277. 

Pactyica, iii. 36. 

Padjnans, ii. 492, 

Pasanian district, i. 184. 

Pasonians, their reduction by Megabazus, 

iii. 219 ; original country, 221 ; escape 
, from Phrygia, 299 ; serve in the army 

of Xerxes, iv. 150. 

Paeoplians, iii. 219 ; iv. 93. 

Psesus, iii. 311. 

Pseti, iv. 92. 

Pseus, iii. 504. 

Pagasse, gulf of, iv. 156. 

Paintings, historical, i. 53 ; portrait, in 
Egypt, ii. 269, 271. 

Paleans, serve at PlatsBa, iv. 397; not 
inscribed on the Delphic tripod, 470. 
Palestine, i. 233, 602 ; Syrians of, ii. 

171, 404; iv. 74. 

Pallas-statues, iii. 163. 

Pail^ne, village, i. 186. 

— peninsula, iv. 322, 356. 

Palm-trees in Babylonia, i. 317 ; wine 
from, ii. 141 ; at Augila, 147, 155, 
Pains Mmotis, i. 232 ; its extent, iii. 94, 
96. 

Pamisus, river, iv. 106. 

Pammon, iv. 148. 

Pamphila, i. 3. 

Pamphylia, its position in Asia Minor, 
i. 382. 

Pamphylians, reduced by Crcesns, i. 
163 ; included in the satrapies of 
Darius, ii. 4S4; serve in the navy of 
Xerxes, iv. 80. 

, Doric tribe, iii. 2{iS. 

Pan, identified with the Eg\']4iau Khenu 
. it 76, 85. 

, the god, distinguished from Pun, 

the son of Penelope, ii. 223; appears 
to Pheidippidc.s, iii. 482 ; %vorHinpped 
subsequently at Athens, -182. 

, cave of, iii. 482. 

Pancetius, iv. 320, 

Panathenaic festival, iii. 489. 
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PANBION. 

Pandion, i. 293 ; iv. SO. 

Pandroseiiim, or temple of Pandrosns, 

iii. 281; iv. 302. 

PaiigseuTiij Mount, iii. 219; iv. 93. 
Panionia, feast of, i. 273. ' 

Panionium, i. 273. 

Panionius, iv. 341. 

Panites, iii. 440. 

Panope, iv. 28 k 
Panormus, i. 280. 

Pantagndtns, ii. 401. 

Pantaieon, i. 217. 

Pantares, iv. 125, 

Panthers, iii. 167. 

Pantliialinans, Persian tribe, i. 250,: 412. 
Panticajies, river, iii. 17, 4S. 

Pantimatbi, included in the satrapies 
of Darius, ii, 486 ; general account of, 

iv. 229. 

Pantites, iv. 182. 

Panyasis, i. 4, 13. 

Papaeus, iii. 50. 

Paphiagonia, i. 385. 

Paphlagoniaiis, conquered by Croesus, 
i. 163 ; included in the satrapies of 
Darius, ii. 485 ; serve in the army of 
Xerxes, iv. 67 ; separated from the 
Cappadocians by the Halys, i. 196. 
Paphos, iv. 158. 

Papi, ii. 345. 

Paprax, iii. 222. 

Papremis, ii. 103, 249 ; festival at, 107 ; 
tlie hippopotamus held sacred there, 
118. 

Papyrus, books of, i. 40 ; shoes, ii. 64 ; 

Cyperus, 150 ; for writing, 317. 
Parmbatcs, iii. 244. 

Para4acene, i. 596. 

Paralatm, iii. 5. 

Paraii, iii. 401*. 

Parapotamii, iv. 283. 

Parasangs, iii. 253. 

Paretaccni, Median tribe, i. 230; iv. 234. 
Parian marble, ii. 455. 
l^irians, arrange the affairs of the Mile- 
sians, iii. 230 ; attacked by Miltiades, 
507 ; forbidden to punish Time, 509 ; 
take no part in the Persian war, iv. 
309; after Salami s pay a large sum 
to Themistocles, 346. 

Faricanians of Media, included in the 
satrapies of Darius, ii. 4S6;, serve 
both as cavalry and infantry in the 
army of Xerxes, iv. 63, 73 ; account 
of, iv. 234. 


PEBASIANS. 

Paricanians of Asiatic Ethiopia, in- 
cluded in the satrapies of Darius, ii. 
487 ; general account of them, iv. 212. 

Parium, iii. 312. 

Paris. 8ee Alexander. 

Parmys, ii. 482 ; iv. 257. 

Parnassus, Mount, iv. 280, 285. 

Paroreatm, iii. 120; iv. 314. 

Paros, situation of, iii. 232 ; attacked by 
Miltiades, iii. 507. 

Parthenium, Mount, iii. 482. 

Par thenius, river, ii. 171. 

Parthians, i. 673 ; included in the satra- 
pies of Darias, ii. 487 ; use the water 
of the Aces, 503 ; serve in the army 
of Xerxes, iv. 63 ; general account of, 
191. 

Pasargadse, 1. Persian tribe, i. 249, 412; 
iii. 142 ; 2. Persian city, i. 333. 

Pasht, ii, 286. 

Pasicles, iv. 448. 

Pateeci, ii. 439. 

PataYcus, iv. 125. 

Patara, i. 304. 

Patarbemis, ii. 246. 

Patiramphes, iv. 259. 

Patizeithes, ii. 460. 

Patreis, i. 271. 

Pathmus, ii. 241. 

Pausanias, the Spartan commander, 
leaves Sparta by night, iv. 379 ; 
marches to the Isthmus, 380; pro- 
ceeds to Eiythrm, 386 ; attacked by 
the Persians, 387 ; changes his posi- 
tion, 389 ; marshals his host, 395 ; 
changes place with the Athenians, 
413 ; resumes his former place in the 
line, 414; holds a council, which re- 
solves on a retreat, 41f>^j commences 
his retreat, 419 ; delayed by Amom- 
pharetus, 420; continues his march, 
421 ; attacked by the Persians, 421 ; 
his message to the Athenians, 422 ; 

: his prayer, 423 ; he gains the battle, 
424 ; addressed by a captive lady, 
433 ; rejects Lampon’s counsel, 435 ; 
sux^s in the Persian cain|), 439; be- 
sieges Thebes, 441 ; Ms x>ortion of the 
spoil, 438 ; his insolence, 265. 

Pausiesa, ii. 486 ; account of, iv. 229. 

Pausiris, ii. 4*13. 

Pedasians, resist Harpagiis, i. 295 ; re- 
ceive a X)ortion of the Milesian terri- 
tory, iii. 417 ; story of their x^rmstess, 
i. 295 ; iv. 339. 
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PEDASUS. 

PedasuSj iu. 314. 

Pedi^ei, iii. 403. 

Pedieis, iv. 283. 

Peirene, iii. 292. 

Peirus, river, i. 271. 

Peithagoras, iii. 244. 

Pelasgi, their language, i. 181 5 their 
earlj settlements, iii. 533 ; their 
movement from east to west, 534; 
etymology of their name, 535 ; the 
lines of passage, and the wanderings 
of the Tyrrhenian Pelasgi, 536 ; their 
absorption, 537 ; expelled from Attica, 
511. 

Peleus, iv. 156. 

Pelion, Mount, iii, 150 ; iv. 106. 

Pella, iv. 101. 

PeMn4, i. 271. 

I*elopon.nese, nations collected in, at the 
invasion of Xerxes, iv. 313. 
Peloponnesian war, iv. 431. 

Pel ops, iv. 9. 

Pelusium, ii. 24, 205 j battle at, 409* 
Penelope, ii. 223. 

Penens, and its tributaries, iv. 106 ; pass 
of Tempe on, 142. 

Pentapolis, Doric, i. 268. 

Pentathlnm, iv. 404. 

Penteconters, i. 275. 

Penthylus, iv. 158. 

Percalus, iii. 450. 

Peredte, iii. 811, 

Perdiccas, story of, iv. 366. 

Pergamus of Priam, iv. 44, 

of Pieria, iv. 93. 

Perialla, iii. 451. 

Periander of Corinth, i. 158; ii. 447; 
treatment of his son, 449; his con- 
quest of Epidaurus, 451 • his cruelty, 

" ' iii. 292, 

Pericles, iii. 506 ; his children, 007. 
Perilaus, iv. 452. 

Pexfiithus, attacked by the Pmonians, iii. 

210 ; by the Persians, 211. 

Periceci, iii. 332, 445; their extension, 
346 ; iv. 380. 

Perpherees, iii. 28. 

Perrhffibia, iv. 104; the pass at, 143. 
Perrhmbians, give earth and water to 
Xei-xes, iv. lOS. 

Perseidce, their Egyptian descent, iii. 
441. 

Perseus, watchtower of, ii. 24; temple 
and worship of, in Egypt, 147. 

Persia, situation of, iii. 31 ; soil and 


PERSIANS. 

climate, iv. 465, 466 ; general descrip- 
tion, i. 596. 

Persians, their character drawn by 
Herodotus, i. 121 ; their kings, 125 ; 
tribes, 248 ; religion, 255 ; mode of 
sacrifice, 257 ; birthday -feasts, 259 ; 
fondness for wine, 259 ; forms of salu- 
tation, 260 ; system of administration, 
261 ; adoption of foreign customs, 
261 ; laws, 263 ; names, 264 ; disjjosal 
of the dead, 264 ; corn-measure, 313 ; 
language, 696 ; ten tribes, 412 ; 
ancient religion, 414; treatment of 
captive kings, ii. 413; provinces of 
Darius, according to Herodotus and 
the Inscriptions, 488 ; system of 
government, 655; kingly power and 
nobility, 556 ; conquest of the Medes, 
i. 253 ; of the Lydians, 211 ; of the 
Asiatic Greeks, 287 ; of the Carians, 
294 ; the Lycians, 296 ; the Caunians, 
297; the Babylonians, 312; repulse 
by the Massagetm, 333; conquest of 
Egypt, ii. 410 ; submission of Libyans, 
Cyrene, and Barca, 411 ; attack on 
Scythia, iii. 1 ; attempt to subjugate 
Libyans of the north coast, 142 ; con- 
quest of India, 37 ; of the Perinthians, 
211 ; the maritime Thracians, 216 ; the 
Pmonians, 218 ; embassy to Amyntas, 
223 ; defeat by the Caiians, 314 ; at- 
tack on Miletus, 409 ; overtures to the 
loniaus, 409; capture of Miletus, 416; 
fix tribute of Greek cities, 433 ; cap- 
ture of Carystus, 476; of Eretria, 478 ; 
proper names and their meaning, 539 ; 
modes of dress, iv. 55; invasion of 
Greece under Xerxes ; passage of 
Hellespont, 50 ; march to Dorisciis, 
53 ; advance to Eion, 94 ; passage of 
the Stryinon, 94 ; advance to Tiierma, 
100; fleet reaches Sepias, 148; ad- 
vances to Aphetee, 158 ; land force 
arrives at Trachis, 161 ; passes Ther- 
mopylm, 17S ; the fleet advances to 
Histima, 277 ; sailors visit Ther- 
mopylas, 278 ; invasion of Ifliocis, 
279 ; attack on Delphi, 284- ; repulse 
there, 290; ships at 8a la mis, 308; 
army advances to the Isthnuis, 313 ; 
fleet incloses the Greeks at Salanns, 
316 ; defeated at Salainis, 329 ; Per- 
sian messengers, 335 ; retreat to Asia, 
346; retire to Sardis; fleet reoiains 
at Samos, 357 ; troops at Flatioa ; 
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’begin tbe battle, 415 ; tbeir arms, 
415 ; great slangliter at Platsea, 429 ; 
fleet and army at Mycale, 446; de- 
feated there, 453 ; army retires to 
Sardis, 455; courage of Persians, 

; 424. . ■ 

Petra, iii. 289. 

Plia^dima, ii. 467 ; iv. 258. 

Pheenippns, iii. 497. 

Phagres, ii. 121. 

Phalanx, Egyptian, ii. 387. 

Phalernm, iii. 261, 493; iv. 308, 329 ; 
plain of, iii. 262. 

Phallus, ii. 87, 91. 

Phanagoras, iv, 171. 

Phanes, ii. 403; sons of, 410. 

Pharandates, iv. 70, 433. 

Pharbcethus, ii. 251. 

.Phareis, i. 2/1, 

Pharnaces, iv. 63, 409. 

Phaniaspes, ii. 1, 403. 

Pharnazathres, iv. 63. 

Pharniiohes, iv. 74. 

Pharsahis, iv. 106. 

Phas^lis, ii. 267. 

Phasis, i. 145 ; distance between it and 
Pains Masotis, 232; account of, 579 ; 
reached by Sesostris, ii. 169 ; divides 
Asia from Europe, iii. 37; distance 
from it to the mouth of the Thracian 
Bosphorus, 75. 

Phaidlus, iv. 297. 

Phegens, iv. 392. 

Phcidippides, iii. 4S2. 

Pheidon, i. 208 ; his coinage of money, 
712 ; his weights and measures, iii. 
603. 

Phenens, iii. 457. 

Pherecydes, i. 36. 

Phercndates, iv. 63. 

■pherotima, iii. 141; captures Barca, 
173 ; her death, 174. 

Plicron, ii. 181, 

Pliigalea, iii. 464. 

Phiia?us, iii. 428. 

Philagriis, iii. 478. 

Philaon, iv. 270. 

Pliileus, ii, 459. 

Philip of Crotona, iii. 245. 

, ancestor of Alexander of Mace- 

don, iv. 366. 

Philistines, ii. 173, 205. 

Philistiis, iv. 448. 

Philition, ii. 205. 

Philocyon, iv. 430, 440. 


PHRYGIANS. 

Philocyprns, iii. 310. 

Phla, island, iii. 150, 

Phlegx'a, iv. 100. 

Phliasians, furnish troops at Thermo- 
pyla, iv. 164; at Platasa, 397; in- 
scribed on the Delphic tripod as 
Phleiasians, 468. 

Phlins, iv. 164. 

Phocseans, their long voyages, i. 282 ; 
flight, 284; settle in Cyrims, 284; 
light at sea, 285; found Yela', 286; 
furnish three, ships and the com- 
mander at Lade, iii. 410, 413. 

Phocians, furnish troops at Thermopyltn, 
iv. 164; guard the mountain path, 
171; quit their post, 174; refuse to 
submit to the Persians, 281; their 
flight, 282 ; their unwilling submis- 
sion, 384 ; their troops thi’eatened by 
Mardonius, 385. 

Phocis and Thessaly, feuds between, 
iv. 279 ; Phocis invaded by the Per- 
sians, 281 ; towns burnt, 283. 

Phoebenm, iii. 448. 

Phoenicia, Phoenicians, migration from 
the Persian Gulf, i. 143 ; physical 
geography of, 602 ; their enterprise, 
ii. 81; settlement, 92; conquest by 
Cambyses, 419 ; their migration to 
the Mediterranean, iv. 236 ; supposed 
identity wuth the Canaanites, 238; 
their commercial enterprise, i. 144; 
ii. 498, 501; iii. 34; their working 
of mines, 437 ; their introduction of 
letters into Greece, 256; their skill 
as excavators, iv. 25 ; their naval ex- 
cellence, ii. 419 ; iv. 45. 

Phoenix, 1. the bird, ii. 122 ; 2. rivex', iv. 
161. 

Phormus, iv. 148. 

Phraox'tes, conquers Persia, i. 231 ; at- 
tacks Nineveh and is killed, 231 ; 
Ei'avartish the true Phraortes, 396; 
meaning of the name, iii. 549. 

Phratagune, iv. 178. 

Phi'iconis, i. 273. 

Phrixse, iii. 121. 

Phrixus, iv. 159. 

Phronima, iii. 124. 

Phrygia, its pastures and productive- 
ness, iii. 246. 

Phrygians, their snpposed antiquity, ii. 
3 ; identity with the Bryges, iv. 67 ; 
their ancient kings, i. 154 ; conquered 
by Croesus, 163 ; included in the satra- 
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PHKYNICHUS. 

pies of BariuSj ii. 485 ; serve in fhe 
army of Xerxes, iv. 67 ; their lan- 
guage and ethnic charactei*, i. 691 j 
their, position in Asia Minor, 381. 
Phrynichns, iii. 418. 

Phrynon, iv. 383. 

Phthiotis, I. 180 j iv. 108. 

Phya, i. 184. 

Phylacns, iv. 291. 

Phyllis, iv. 94. 

Pieria, iv. 108, 146; Pierian forts, 93; 

Pierian pitch, iii. 169. 

Pigmy imagCvS, ii. 438. 

Pigres, the Pmonian, iii. 217. 

, the Carian, iv. 82. 

Pillars of Hercnles, ’iii. 34. 

Pilorus, iv. 98. 

Pindar, ii. 441, 

Pindns, Mount, i. 181 ; iv. 105. 
Pine-cones, ii. 88. 

Pin-money, ii. 162. 

Pirmiis, iv. 322. 

Piromis, ii. 222. 

Pisa, ii. 9. 

Pisidians, their position, i. 387 ; ethnic 
character, 683. 

Pisistratidffi, expelled from Athens, iii. 

263 ; in Persia, iv. 5. 

Pisistratus of Athens, i. 182, 187; iii. 
404. 

— — , son of .Nestox’, iii, 264. 

Pistyrns, iv. 92. 

Pitana, ii. 452. 

Pitano, i. 273. 

Pitanite cohort, iv. 417. 

Pitch -^vells, iii. 169. 

Pittaciis, i. 162. 

Pixodarus, iii, 217. 

Placia, i. 181. 

Plane tree, iv. 33; golden, 29. 

Plataja, its connexion -with Athens, iii. 
486, 489 ; burnt by the Pei'sians, iv, 
299; battle at, 391; Greek troops 
at, 397 ; Persian troops at, 308 ; com- 
mencement of the battle, 424 ; great 
slaughter, 429 ; abundance, and dis- 
posal of the booty, 436 ; burial of the 
slain, 440. 

Platseans, help the Athenians at Mara- 
thon, iii. 485; fight at Artemisiuni, 
iv. 264 ; -why not at Salamis, 295 ; 
present at Platma, 399 ; inscribed on 
the, Delphic tripod, 467, 472. 

Platea, island, iii. 123, 143 ; size of, 127. 
Pleistarchns, iv. 378. 


PEOCLES. 

Pleistoanax, iv. 378. 

Pleist6riis, iv. 463. 

Plesirrhoiis, i. 32. 

Plinthine, gulf of, ii. 7. 

Plutarch, i. 74, 76. 

Plynus, port, iii. 143. 

Poecile, i. 53. 

PcBciles, iii. 119. 

Pdgon, iv. 294. 

Polemarch, 1. Athenian, iii. 4S7 ; 2. 
Spartan, iv. 142. 

Poliades, iv. 417. 

Policline, in Chios, iii. 422, 

Polichnites, in Crete, iv, 138. 

Polyas, iv. 276. 

Poly b as, iii. 267. 

Polycrates, his friendship vtuth Amasis, 
ii. 441 ; story of his ring and the fish, 
443 ; his war with Sparta, 446 ; he 
insults Oroetes, 510; is entrapped by 
him, 512 ; his death, 513. 

Potycritus, exploits of, iv. 330. 

Polydectes, iv. 359. 

Polyddnis, son of Cadmus, iii. 259. 

•, ancestor of Leonides, iv. 

165. 

PolymnestUvS, iii. 122. 

Polynices, hi. 118, 439 ; iv. 394. 

Pontienm, iii. 20. 

Pontus, measures of, iii. 74; Greek 
cities on, 6. 

Porata, I'iver, iii. 42* 

Posideinm, ii. 484. 

Posidonia, i. 287. 

Posidonius, iv. 430, 440. 

Potidaea, iv. 99 ; besieged, 100, 356. 

Prsesus, iv. 138. 

Prasias, lake, iii. 219 ; habitations on 
the lake, 220 ; customs of the people, 
221 . 

Praxilaus, iv. 456. 

Pi’ccinct of Yeniis, i. 323. 

Pi-exaspes, cupbearer of Carnbyses, ii. 
435, 436, 461 ; meaning of the name, 
iii. 549. 

— ^ , Persian admiral, iv. 82. 

Prexinus, iv. 147. 

Priam, iv. 44. 

Priene, taken by Ardva, i. 155; situa- 
tion, 266; taken by Mazai’es, 2S2 ; 
sent ships to Lade, hi. 410 

Priesthood, Egyptian, their liabiis and 
food, ii. 63 ; infiueuee, 07. 

Prinetadas, iii. 211. 

Procles, of Epidaurus, h. 4 19. 


. PKOCLES. 

Procles, king o£ Sparta, iii. 118, 440; 
iv. 358. 

Proconnesns, iii. 12, 426. 

Prometliens, iii. 38. 

Pronaia,i. 217; iv. 291. 

Propontis, measurement of, iii. 75. 

Propylma, iii. 278. 

Proserpine, iv. 307. 

Prosopitis, ii. 74, 249. 

Protesilaiis, the tomb of, iv, 461. 

Proteus, ii. 183. 

Pr6tothyes, i. 232. 

Proxeni, iii. 414. 

Prytaneis, iii. 272. 

Prytarieum, i. 271. 

Prytanis, king of Sparta, iv. 359. 

Psammenitus, conquered by Oambyses, 
ii. 388 ; treatment of, 412 ; death, 
415, 

Psammetichus, king of Egypt, bribes 
the Scytiiiansji. 233; his experiments, 
ii. 2, 37 ; pursues the deserters, 48, 
278 ; his banishment, 231 ; his foreign 
auxiliaries, 233; his reign, 238; his 
buildings, 3S2. 

, father of Inarus, iv. 7. 

Psammis, ii. 243, 384. 

Pseudo. Plutarch, i. 74. 

Psylli, iii. 146. 

Psyttaleia, iv. 316; captui'ed by Aris- 
tides, 332. 

Ptoria, i. 202. 

Pthah, ii, 285. 

Ptolim, iv. 363. 

Ptoiis, name of Apollo, iv. 362, 

Pul, i. 454. 

Purna-puriyas, i. 429. 

Fyke, iv. 171. See Thermopylae. 

Pylagorm, iv. 171. 

Pylians, i.272; iii. 263. 

Pylos, in Messenia, iv. 136. 

, in Elis, iv. 405. 

Pyimnids, stone quarries of, ii. 10, 198; 
derivation of the word, 200 ; of 
Glieops, 200; construction of, 201; 
of Chephl'cn, 204 ; of Mycerinus, 
20s ; of Asj'chis, 213 ; their builders, 
342.' 

Pyramid-period, ii. 343, 

Pyrene, ii. 52, 

Pyretus, river, iii. 42. 

Pvrgus, iii. 121. 

Py f iiaeroras, of Samos, his visit to Egypt, 
ii. 388. 


EOCK-IK.SCBIPTI ONS. " ' 

Pythes, of Abdera, iv. 112. 

— , of Egina, iv. 147, 329.. ■ 

Pythermus, i. 275. 

Pythians at Sparta, iii 444. 

Pythius, his wealth, iv. 29 ; treatment 
ofhisson,38. 

Pytho, i. 179. 

Pythogenes, iii. 420. 


a 

Qummukh, i, 601, 


' 'B. . 

Ea, the Babjdonian deity, i, 610 ; the 
Egyptian deity, ii. 286. 

Eab-mag, i. 534. 

Paces of Western Asia, i. 667. 

Eain, in Babylon, i. 314 ; in Egypt, ii. 
17 ; at Thebes, 409. 

Ee, the Egyptian sun-god, ii, 286, 289. 

Bed Sea, its extent, ii. 14; use of the 
term by Herodotu.s, i, 143. 

Eeeds used in the erection of Babylon, 
i. 300. 

Eegisters, public, in Greece, i. 51, 54. 

Berneses I., ii. 364. II., his conquests, 
and movements, 366. III., his con- 
quests and wealth, 372 ; his sons, 
■ 373 .. 

Bemphan, ii. 547. 

Bhadinact), iii. 496. 

Bhampsinitus, ii. 190 ; story of the rob- 
bery of his treasury, 191 ; his descent 
into Hades, 195. 

Bhegium, i. 286 ; iii. 420 ; iv. 140. 

Bhenea, iii. 474. 

Bhodes, i. 270 ; ii. 267 ; Lindians of, iv. 
124. 

Bhodope, Mount, iii. 43 ; iv. 349. 

Ehodopis, ii. 208. 

Bhoecus, ii. 459. 

Ehoeteum, iv. 44. 

Bhype-s, i. 271. 

Bim-agu, i. 446. 

Eion, river, i. 579. 

Biver-deposits, ii. 12. 

Biver-system of Western Asia, its pecu- 
liarities, i. 560. 

Bock-Inscriptions at Behistun, Elwand, 
Tan, Hakhsh-i-Bustam, Persepolis, 
'i. 55. 


of Miletus, iii. 316. 


526 


nSTDEX. 


EOYAL. 

Eoyal OliroBicles, i. 55 ; judges, ii. 412, 
&0 ; secretaries, ii. 515, 558 ; bene,, 
factors, ii. 525; iv. 323. 

road to Susa, iii. 251. 


Sabac6s, conquers Egypt, ii, 216; re- 
tires, 217 ; identified with. So, ii. 379. 
Sabaism, ii. 287. 

Sabyllus, iv. 125. 

Saca^, i. 277 ; ethnic character, 673 ; in*, 
eluded in the satrapies of Darius, ii, 
487 ; serve in the army of Xerxes, iv. 
62 ; general account of, 62, 200. 
Sacrifices, Persian, i. 257 ; Egyptian, ii. 
69; Scythian, iii. 52; Tauric, 89; 
Libyan, 162; Spartan, 443; Magian, 
iv. 94 ; Liirnan sacrifices, by Persians, 
94; by Tiiracians, 403; by Tauri, iii. 
52 ; not used by Egyptians, ii. 84 ; 
great saerifico of Croijsus, i. 176; of 
Xerxes, iv. 44. 

Sacrificial animals of Egypt, ii. 27; 
careful selection of, 68; manner of 
offeiing, 69. 

Sadyattes, i. 156. 

'Sidyapts, i. 334. 

Sagartians, i. 250, 413 ; included in the 
satrapies of Darius, ii. 4S7 ; serve in 
the army of Xerxes, iv. 72; ethnic 
character, i. 700 ; general account of, 
..iv. 72. . 

Sals, ii. 106; golden cow at, 206; 

temple of Minerva, 254. 

Sakhariah river, i. 376. 

Salamis, oracle about, iv. 115; Greek 
ships muster at, 295, 298 ; account of 
the battle, 322 ; iEschylus^ account 
compared with that of Herodotus, 
332; commemorative offerings, 351. 
, in Cyprus, iii, 137, 304 ; situa- 
tion of, 308. 

Sale, iv. 53. 

Salmydessus, iii. 82. 

Salt, lakes, i. 552 ; in the Oases, iii. 154 ; 
houses of, 160. 

Samians, revolt from Polycrates, ii. 445 ; 
ask the aid of the Spartans, 446 ; 
fate of the rebels, 457 ; assist at 
battle of Lade, iii. 410 ; their conduct, 
413 ; seize Zancle, 420 ; their em- 
bassy to the Greek fleet, iv. 444 ; sus- 
picious of the Persians, 450 ; Samian 


SAEDIS. 

skill in the arts, ii. 457 ; iii. 124 ; 
Samians piratical, i. 195 ; ii. 445. 
Samos, Ionian colony, i. 267 ; ancient 
feud with Egina, ii. 447, 457 ; offends 
Corinth, 446 ; power seized by Poly- 
orates, 441 ; his war with the Spar- 
tans, 445 ; city besieged, 447 ; siege 
raised, 454; great wmrks at Samos, 
457 ; government of Mseandrius, 526 ; 
capture by the Persians, 528 ; island 
‘‘ netted,” 529 ; reign of Syloson, 528; 
.ZSaces his son expelled, iii. 413; 
re-established, 421 ; Persian fleet 
masters at, iv. 357 ; Thcomester 
made tyrant, 444; arrival of Greek 
fleet, 447 ; Samos Joins the league 
against the Persians, 455. 

Samothrace, iii. 437 ; Samothracian forts, 
iv. 91 ; Samothracian mysteries, ii. 96. 
Sa7iishu-iluna, i. 430, 44S. 

San, letter, i. 261. 

Sanacherib, his invasion of Egypt and 
defeat, ii. 219, 220. 8ee Sennacherib. 
Sandace, iv. 261. 

Sandanis, i. 195. 

^dpSrjs, i. 649. 

Sanddees, iv. 157. 

Sand-storms, ii. 427. 

Sane, iv. 24. 

Sanscrit, language, ii. 276. 

Saosduchiiius, i. 519. 

Sapseans, iv. 92. 

Sapeiri, i. 675 ; account of, iv. 22-1. See 
Saspirians. 

Sappho, ii. 210. 

Saracus, i. 498. 

Sarangians, ethnic character of, i. 702 ; 
included in satrapies of Darios, ii. 
487; use the Acos WTiter, 506; seiwe 
in the army of Xerxes, iv. 03 ; genorai 
account of, iv. 205. 

Sardanapalus of Ctesias, I. IOI : a fiction, 
499; palace at Xitnriul aitrihiiiud lo 
him, 497; his troasiiiy, ii. 23«h 
Sardinia, i. 288; its size. iii. 3^6, -lOfl. 
Sardinian sea, i. 2S5 ; iinen (i-irobably 
Sardian), ii. 172. 

Sardis, taken by Cimmerians, i. Li9; 
captured by Cyrus, 210; revolis from 
him, 277 ; common of r.im (*ap- 
ture, 336 ; accordin.g to Voine^" mnl 
'■ Heeren, 337; proimble date/ 339 ; 
taken and burnt by iho lonians. Hi. 
300; temple of Cylidc at, 3i)2 ; Xerxes 
at, iv. 37) 450. ■ 



ikdex. 


SAEGOIf. 


Sargon, liis campaigns, i. 4^8. -u* 
pa ac e, 481 ; takes Samaria. 

8 »p.ii i. «. 

iiero, i. 293 . 


, utjj 

Sarta, iv. 96. 

the army of xSL if U . “ 

account of, iv 2^6 ^ ^e>o q * 

i.W.TwSitS®*'"- 

feate, 11. 284. 

SatrcD, iv. 92. 

• jneaning of word i q 

SattagvfLans, included in ihc. - 
of Dariu«! ii -10^ ^ satrapies 

iv* 208. ' ' general account of, 

Saulius, uL 65. ■ 

Sauromatm, tiieir origin, iii 94. 
dS® os'!" Da*^" Scythiansagainst 

Sevens, iii. 259. 

Seamander, river, iv. 44. 

fcoamaiidronymus, ii. 210 
Scapte Hj’le, iii. 439^ 

Solimne, the Egyptian, ii. 7. 
feomthus, iv. 144, 148^ 267. " 

ocidrus, iii. 41 7, 

Scione, iv. 99. 

Sciras, name of Minerva, iv. 331 
bcmonian way,' iv. 312. 

Sciton, ii. 517.' 

Scius, river, iii. 43. 

Scolopoels, i\'. 448. 

Scoloti, iii. 5. 

Seolus, iv. 44 S. 

Scop.'jsi?;, iii. 99, 104 
Scribes, Egyptian, ii, 37 
ycylaeo. i. 18 L 
Scylas, tale of, iii. 67. 

BcyIaxof C,Wlyn.,rto,i.4y; iii. 36. 

ot ilyndus, iii. 234. 
heyilias the diver, iv. 2G8. 

Scyruiiaf.’a>, iii. S2. 

^cyrow, iv. US, 

Scyiha.s tjf Ctrs, iv. 133. 

" — of Zancle, iii. 420 . 

Scytiie.s, iii. 8, 

Bey thia. position and shape, id. 86, 88 • 
ehiuato «1; rivci'g, 41, 50; want of 
^ ol ; flatnoss and pasturage, 41: 

absence ot towns, 40, 103. 


®”rsg'- Si*™ 

corn-trade. 14; tribes ® = 

^hipoftheseymt;^^^^^ 

53 ,• BoothsaveS stems, 

of burial, 57; 58’; tombf 
baths, 64; costume, 6^’ 68 •’ t fH°"i 
fangs, 70; great bow) f’ 
by Darius, 84; ask nirl t’ “^'4^ 
neighboni-s, 98; theh- phn'T 
ance, 99* ^ oi resist- 

reply, 102, 103 1 be “SeV"^ 

^WfaTrlce" 
lS7i tbe?r'laruafe^l“fo 
190; their commof tS 

foe iff 

?„r’, ^‘5®“Meata-onhrf nSf 

<3otug rivers and places 20R Hero- 

Seasons. 8ee Year ’ ®- 

1‘iver, i. 564. 
feelddmus, iv. 83. 

Selinus, iii. 244. 

Selybria, iii. 4.25. 

Semiramis, i. 305, 471, 514. 

‘'raf exteS; 

Sennacherib, his palace at Koyuniik i 

I "■• 148, 153. 

Berbonis, lake, ii. 7, 41^5. 

Tr^297‘-\oT^ °"-i toSalamis, 

470" ’ “'-“eoiibed on the tripod, 

Sermyla, iv. 99. 

Serpent Column, iv. 47J 
Serpents, at Sardis, i.'Wi. 

■^nged, ii I'M. ^ E^syptian, 

498^ A JT ^ serpent, 

iihiea faAirica, 

SeiTheum, Cape, iv 53 

“■ 167; his 
f. fa, 1/2; returns to Egynt 3 76. 

176 > ifdwUon 

e land, 179; Ug conquest of 


SESTOS, 

EtMopia, 179 ; acts of several kings 
ascribed to Mm, 167. 

Sestos, iii. 114 ; bridge at, iv, 34 ; taken 
by the Athenians, 462, 466. 

Sethos, the priest-king, ii. 219. 

(Sesostris), his conquests and 

buildings, ii. 365. 

Shadoof, ii. 20. 

Shaia, i. 630. 

Shalmaneser I., i. 457. II., 464; his 
expeditions, 466; his Syrian cam- 
paigns, 469. III., 464. lY., siege 
of Samaria by, 477. 

Shamas, the Snn-god, i. 632. 
Shamas-Yul I., i. 470. II., i. 470. 
Shat-el-Arab, i. 550. 

Shepherd-kings of Egypt, ii. 351. 
Sheshonk (Shishak), conquers Judsea, 
ii. 375. 

Shields, I 290 ; Persian vicker, iv. 423 ; 

devices on, 432. 

Shittim-woocl, ii. 154, 

Sicania, ancient name of Sicily, iv. 138. 
Sicas, iv. 83. 

Sicily, Greece embassy to, iv. 124; in- 
vaded by the Carthaginians, 135 ; its 
early history, 138. 

Sioinnus, iv. 315, 344. 

Sicyon, in the Peloponnese, iv. 313; 
under Clisthenes, iii. 266; helps Cleo- 
menes in his war with Argolis, 4-71 ; 
furnishes ships at Artemisinm, iv. 
264; at Salamis, 295 ; sends troops to 
Piatsea, 396 ; takes part in the action 
at Mycale, 452 ; inscribed on the Del- 
phic tripod as Secyonians,” 468, 
Sicyonian tribes, iii. 268. 

Siclodona, i. 144. 

Sidon, ii. 187. 

Sidonian ships, their excellency, iv. 45, 
85, 105. 

Sigeoin, iii. 31, 263 ; disputed between 
the Athenians and Mytilenmans, 295 ; 
conquered by Pisistratns, 295; Hip- 
pias goes there, 263, 295. 

Sigma, letfcei’, i. 264. 

Signet rings, ii. 69. 

Sigynnm, iii. 215. 

Silenus, iv. 29, 365. 

Sillicyprinm, ii. 153, 

Silphinm, hi. 143. 

Silsilis, ii. 364. 

Simonides, iii. 303 ; iv. 180. 

Sin, the Moon-god, i. 637. 

Sinaitio inscrix3tions, ii. 316. 


SOIiON. 

Sindians, iii. 24 ; iv. .222. 

Sindica, iii. 77. 

Sindns, iv. 101. 

Singus, iv. 98. 

Sinjar range, i. 570. 

Sinope, i. 202 ; iii. 10. 

Sin-shada, i. 428. 

Sionph, ii. 259. 

Siphnians, furnish a vessel at Salamis, 
iv. 297 ; inscribed on the Deljihio 
tripod, 472. 

Siphnos, ii. 454. 

Sippara, temjile at, i. 633. 

Sins, in Pseonia, iii. 219 ; iv. 348. 

, in Italy, iii. 502 ; iv. 305. 

Sirom of Tyre, iv. 83. 

Siromitres, iv, 64, 70. 

Siromus of Cyprus, iii. 304. 
Siropteonians, iii. 219. 

Sisamnes (general), iv, 63. 

(royal judge), iii. 228. 

Sisimaces, iii. 814. 

Sitalces, iii. 70. 

Sithonia, iv. 99. 

Sitt^cene, i. 590. 

I Smerdis, son of Cyrus, ii. 431 ; iv. 256 ; 
Pseudo-Smerdis, ii. 459, 548. 

— ^ , son of Gallus, iv. 257. 

Smerdomenes, iv. 262, 

Smha, iv. 100. 

Smindyrides, i ii . 501 . 

Smjama, an iEolian settlement, i. 274; 
seized by Colophoninns, 274 ; a.t tacked 
by Gj^ges, 155; taken by Alvattcs, 
156. 

Snow-lines, ii. 32. 

Sogdians, included in the satrapies of 
Darius, ii. 487; serve in the army af 
Xerxes, iv. 63 ; their etliuie eluiraeter, 
i. 699 ; gcinu'al account of, iv. 195, 
Solar yeiir. Y e; \ v. 

Solemn assemblies, ii, lOt), 

Soli, iii. 308. 

Soloeis, Cap(‘ ii. 49 ; iii. 35. 

Solomon, ii. 376. 

Solon, his visit to Crtesfis, i. io 

^ .Amasis, 164; to Gy|.>rus, iii. 3IU- Iri.s 
warning to Creesus verilicd, i. 21,2; 
his laws borrowed fnau Egypt, ii. 
266; his puems, iii. 310; c.il'h'd ro 
. power at Athens, 385; his recovery of 
Salamis, 387 ; capture of (h’rriia, 3SS; 

: his .hnanciai mcaHures and d»'la>e- 
ment of the currency, 390 ; Ids iflasres 
and arrangGineui cd! taxation, 39i* 



probonleutic council gQK, i,* j. 
teries, 396 . fonndpv n-P his dicas- 
democracj, 397 . j, • , ^tbenian 

trality, 398: 

state of Darfioo T_* "^^hens, 402* 
Sow ; "“t'sreteB, m. ‘ 

Sdptaes, iii 47lf 

wse^?^ to Hero- 

writings to those 

h; 54, 509. ^ Serodotns, 168 j 

Sosicles, speech of, iii. £88 
feosiinenes, iv. 320 
feostratas of Sgi^a, iii ioq 
S paca, i. 239, ^ 

Spargapises, i. 331. 
gpai'gapithes, iii. 66, 196 

S‘«‘oS ™| 5?V 

I/ycnrgns, 190* under 

ephoralty, 190 ■ 

Croesns, 194 . gej-j' r ? ®'t^'®noe witli 

184; prevented from aidWV ’'T' 
war with Argo'S 209 /1^®^^“ 

f ofet the A^ic 

Expedition a<^^ain<.f P/-1 x. ’ send 
Cleomenes 241 . i * -o9j under 

tJdas 26lTre“caUySt ■ 

meat of, by the Dorhans 3^ ®1 ®' 
double monarchy, 329 -m’. 
classes, 332- sntifi-r,- the three 

S35| original constSntion^^t^t-”®^’ 
senate, and ecoloaa, 327 chani'f f ’ 
Lycm-gns, 339; first 
seuia, 349 • intm.,,;? , ®^es- 

.econd wnrViH “Me f|4 

Witli Pisaiis and Arcadia 
gatives of thcirkhms 4(t 
alter death, 445. 

Marathon 40/.’ f ’? *°® ^ate foi^. 

3o«i Bond troops of kings, 

Tempo no. 8S to the pass of 

187 vetnafn 

son, en ba;t to uf 

il‘0 Hyad^ia 37=5 W 

against Ifar, Ion ius q-o an army 

with Aii,c.,dan<r ’ f,'f’ Places 

Wafma, 4->4, at 

voniv ’ **''=«■ «y to con. 


to^s51:^^^!■^«adthe0rcekfieet: 
Sperohems, river, iv! 160 

SreS:S,1f3l2’“'®‘®^®f>-.110. 
ife!’a""‘^^®°Ui.261.' 

Stater, Baric, li. 517, 
feteloe, ii 172. 

Stentorig, iv. 53^ 

Stenyclerus, iv. 425. 
otesagoras, iii. 430. 

Stesanor, iii 310. 

Stesilaiis, iii. 492. 

Stesimbrotiis, i 39 

“■SlgXsiia.®- “■••■■ 

n«- 

Stry me, iv. 92. 

i. 188 j iii. 210 296 

crossed by Xerxes iv oi * 

290. «ixcs, ly. 94.5 reerossed, 

Strymonians, iv 69 
Stymphillis, lake, iii; 459 
btyra, iii 484. 

Styrax, gum, ii. 498. 

"^"'7 ®/ »^0Pian origin, 
itiisium, 264; and at Salaim'sj oq/? 

o^fhe dTipV s wscribid 

Succoth-benoth, i. 654 
Sun-dial, ii. 179, 

Smiium, Cape, iii. 86, 468, 

tebe’p^® ■“ *^® i «4. 

ii- 433 ; Aero 

S’ of the "f. ffi- 247; 

royal road f rom'sLdf tir^sf’ ’ 

SatHri^eif:!!’ S®°8^“fV, 590. 
Sntteeism, iii. 213. 

Syagms, iv. 124, 131. 

ijSJ 

Syhnn, river, i. 561. 

Syiean plain, iv, 95. 

2 M 


INDEX. 


SYLOSON. j 

Sylosoiij ii. 441 5 story of, S24. 

Syme, i. 294. i • i oA . 

Syracnse, Greek embassy to, w, 124, 
its greatness, 129. 

Svrffis, river, iii. 101. ^ , 

Byria, its extent, according 

i. 149 ; physical geography, but) ; its 
gods, ii. 546 ; derivation of name, iv. 
60 

Syrians, Cappadocians so called, n 196; 
iv. 67 ; Syrians of Palestine, see Pa- 
lestine ; ” Assyrians sometimes called 
Syrians, iv. 60. 

Syrtis, iih 1^44. » 

Byssitia, i. 190. 

Swine, abhorred by the Egyi>tians, n. 

85 ; offered in sacrifice, 86. 

Sznr, 1. 144. 


Tabalus, i. 277. 

Tahiti, iii. 50, 194.^ ^ 

Table of the Sun, 11. 417 . 

Tachompso, ii. 39. ^ 

Tsenarum, Cape, 1. 160 ; iv. 136. 

Talaus, iii. 267. .r, ^ • s 

Talent, Attic, Babylonian, Enboio, &c., 

ii. 483. 

Talthybiads, iii. 446 ; iv. 110. 
Taithybins, iv.J09. 

Tamynse, iii. 478. ‘ 

Tanagra, »• 256, 279; situation, of, it. 

382. 

Tanais, river, iii. 49. 

Tanis, ii. 251 ; Tanitic mouth of Nils, 

"26 ' ■ ' 

Tare'utum, i. 160 ; colonised hy Sparta, 

iii. 352. 

Targitaiis, iii. 4. 

Tartan, i. 480. 

Tartessiis, i. 282 ; iii. 1-3. 

Tatan, river, i. 565. ^ •• 

Tan, on the Sinaitic inscriptions, u. dib. 
Tauchira, iii. 145. j? 

Taun, customs of the, in. 89 ; rcfuse^to 
aid the Scythians against Darms, Wb, 
99 ; position of their country, 8b. 
Tanromemum, iv. 126. 

Taurus, range of, i. 377. 

Taxacis, iii. 99. 

Taygetnm, Mount, in. 11b, 1-0. 

Tearus, river, iii. 80. 

Teiispes, iii. 35 ; iv. 70, 433. 


theasides. 

, Tegeans, their mythic histop^, iy. 390 ; 
their contest with Sparta, 1. 190 ; send 
troops to Thermopylae, iv. 164; serve 
at Platsea, 395 ; their dispute with the 
Athenians, 390 ; inscribed on the Del- 
phic tripod, 467, 473. 

Teispes, iv. 252. 

Telamon, iv. 306. 

Telehoans, iii. 258. 

Telecles, ii. 443. , 

— , ancestor of Eeonidas,^iy. Ibo. 

Teleontes, Athenian tribe, iii. 265. 

Telesarchus, ii. 526. 

Telines, iv. 125. 

Telliads, iv. 407. 

Tellias, iv. 280. 

Tellns of Athens, i. 164. 

Telmessus, i. 204. 

Telos, island, iv. 124. 

Telys, iii. 243. 

T^menid kings, iv. 366. 

Temenus, iii. 321 ; iv. 364. 

Temnus, i. 273. 

Tempe, pass of, iv. 104. ^ 

Tenedos, an ^lolian colony, 

« netted ” by the Persians, iii. 424. 

Tenos, iii. 27, 474. 

Teos, i. 287; ii. 267. 

Teredon, i. 663. 

Teres, iii. 69 ; iv. 113. 

Terillus, iv. 135. 

Terxnera, hi. 238. 

Termilai, i. 293, 

Tethronium, iv. 283. 

Tetramnestiis, iv. 83. 

Teucrians, progenitors of the Pmoinans, 

■ hi. 218 ; one of their tribes, the Ger- 
gith£e,,315'; iv. 4-5; their invasion of 
Europe, 23, 69. 

Teuthrania, ii. 12. 

©aAtir#, i. CJK). 

Thales, i. 199, 2SS, 359 ii. 32S, 38S. 

Tliamat»a?ans inoiiuled iii the 

of Darius, ii. 437 ; ust* the wat.er, 
508 ; general accuinir of, iv. 

Thamasius, iv. 157. ^ 

Thainimasadas, iii. 50. 

ThannyraS, ii. 44.4-. 

■ ■■ Thasns\ temple at, ii. 83; its miny-, iii. 

" ' 437 ; its pos.^t^ssions on ! lie i*onl inoiil, 

iv. 91; attempt*.'*! by Uistwoto;, iii. 
■422; reduced by 5lar<lijruus, 431*; vv- 

■ ’■quired to dismanilc its >t rnngboliLs, 
437. 

Theaskles, iii. 456. 
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THEBAIC. 

Tliebaio canton, ii., 75, 249. 

Tiieban Jnpiter, i. 304 ; legend of, ii. 77. 
Tiiebans, tbeir war with Platsea, lii. 
483 ; with Athens, 278 ,* inclined to 
Medes, iv. 166 ; forced to send troops 
to Thermopylae, 166; their conduct, 
182 ; indnee the Persians to bnrn 
Thespige and Platma, 299; their 
advice to Mardonins, 370; join the 
Persians at Platsea, 399 ; their con- 
duct in the battle, 427 ; surrender 
their obnoxious citizens, 442. 

Thebe, nymi3h, in, 279. 

, plain of, iv. 42. 

Thebes, Egyptian, derivation of the 
word, ii. 3 ; distance from Heliopolis, 
12; temple of Ammon there, 1 304 ; 
ii. 99 ; iii. 154 ; its antiquity, ii. 337. 

— , Bceotian, i. 179 ; at war with 

Athens, iii. 278 ; visited by Mys, iv. 
360; Mardonius feasted there, 383; 
besieged by the Greeks, 441. 
Themiscyra, iii. 77. 

Theinison, iii. 125. 

Themistocles, portrayed by Herodotus, 
i. 126 ; interprets the oracle, iv. 116 ; 
his proceedings at EubcEa, 266; his 
designs against the Peraians, 274 ; his 
inscriptions on the rocks, 276 ; his 
address at Salamis, 304; his strata- 
gem, 315 ; conversation with Aris- 
tides, 319 ; his advice as to pursuing 
the Persians, 342 ; exacts money, 
343 ; his message to Xerxes, 344 ; 
besieges Andros, 345 ; receives public 
honours, 353. 

Tlieoey des, iv. 308. 

Theodore, brother of Herodotus, i. 4. 

of Samos, i. 178; ii. 443. 

Theoinestor iv. 822, 444. 

Theophania, feast of, i, 178- 
Theopompns, iii. 352 ; iv. 358. 

Thedris, iii. 468. 

explanation of, ii.96. 

Thera, island, formerly Galliste, iii. 118 ; 
its ccdonisafcion by Theras, 121; 
Cyrene colonised from Thera, 126. 
Theraiubiis, iv. 99. 

Therapna, iii- 417. 

Theras, personal history of, hi. 118. ■ 
Tliensin, iv. 98. 

TlHu-maicGiilf, iv. 99, 103. 

'■.rhernuKhiii, river of Asia Minor, in 171; 
hi, 12 i ; iv. 411. 

, river of Benotia, iv. 411. 


THKACIANS. 

Thermopylae, iv. 141; pass of, and plan, 
162, 163 ; Greek troops at, 161 ; re- 
pulse of the Persians, 169 ; conduct 
of the Thebans, 1S2 ; number of 
slain, 278. 

There, iv. 135. 

Thersander, son of Polynices, iii. 118, 
439. 

— — — of Orchomenus, iv. 383. 

Theseus, iii. 362. 

Thesmophoria, iii. 415. 

Thespioe, iii, 279; burnt by the Per- 
sians, iv. 299. 

Thespians, send troops to Thermopylse, 
iv. 164; which remain to the last, 
179 ; present at Platma, 398 ; in- 
scribed on the Belphic tripod, 467, 

' '473. ■ ■ ■ 

Thesprdtia, ii. 99 ; iv. 145, 297. 
Thessalian riveixs, iv. 105 ; horses, 158. 
Thessalians, assist the- Athenians, iii. 
261, 262; have constant wars with 
Phoois, iv. 145, 280; incite the Per- 
sians to ravage Phocis, 2S1 ; forced 
into the Persian alliance, 141; fight 
on the Persian side at Plataea, 399 ; 
receive Artabazus hospitably, 442; 
their kings the Aleuadm, 5, 141, 420. 
Thessalus, iii. 244, 

Thessaly, description of, iv. 103 ; 
favourable for pasturage, iii. 262 ; 
viewed by Xerxes, iv. 107. 

Theste, fountain, iii. 132. 

Thetis, iv. 156. 

Thimble-rig, ii, 319. 

This, its antiquity, 337. 

Thmuis, ii. 251 . 

Thoas, iii. 513. 

Thdnis, ii. 185. 

Thorax, iv. 372, 420. 

Thoricus, iii. 86. 

Thornax, i. 194. 

Thoth, ii. 114. 

Thothmes, I,, ii. 354. II., his conquests 
and buildings, 354. Ill,, 355, lY., 

, 358. 

Thrace, position of, iii. 86 ; traversed by 
Darius on his way to Scythia, 81 ; on 
his return, 114 ; Megabazus left there, 
211 ; conquered in part by him, 216 ; 
traversed by Xerxes on his advance, 
iv. 92 ; on his retreat, 350 ; traversed 
by Artabazus, 443. 

Thracians, their tribes, iii, 211 ; their 
customs, 212 ; gods, 213 ; ethnic cha- 


THKACIAKS. 

racter, 214 ; conquest by Sesostris, ii 
169; submission to Darius, iii. 114; 
to Megabazus, 216 ; attack on Mar- 
donius, 4-35 ; aid given to Xerxes, iv. 
149 ; tribes along his route, 92. 
Thracians of Asia, i. 163 ; ii. 485. See 
Bithynians and Thynians. 

Thrasilaiis, iii. 491. 

Thrasybulus of Miletus, i. 157 ; hi. 292, 
Thrasycles, iv. 444. 

Thrasydeius, iv. 420. 

Thria, iv. 307. 

Thriasian plain, iv. 307, 376. 
Thucydides, perhaps known to Hero- 
dotus, i. 19. 

Thulium, i. 4, 12, 143 ; its settlement, 
21 ; troubles, 

Thyia, iv, 146. 

Thynians, subdued by Croesus, i. 163; 
included in the satrapies of Darius, 
ii. 485 ; serve in the army of Xerxes, 
iv. 68; position of thoir country, i, 
384. 

Thyrea, 5. 209 ; iii. 460. 

Thyrsus, ii. 87. 

Thyssagetm, iii. 19, 101 ; meaning of the 
name, 209. 

Thyssus, iv. 24. 

Tiara, Persian, iv. 54. 

Tiarantus, river, iii. 42. 

Tibareni, included in the satrapies of 
Darius, ii. 487 ; seive in the army of 
Xerxes, iv. 70; their ethnic character, 
i. 676; general account of, iv. 216. 
Tibisis, river, iii. 42, 

Tibboos, iii. 158, 

Tiggaba, i. 655. 

Tigiatli-Pileser I., his reign, i. 461. II., 
474 ; Ihs war with Eezin and Pekah, 
476. 

Tiglathi-Xin, I., i. 448, 449 ; II., 458. 
Tigranes, the Persian, iv. 58, 448; his 
death, 452. 

, the Armenian, i. 410. 

Tigris, i. 309 ; iii. 252; course of, i. 571; 

meaning of the word, iii. 551. 

Tilon, iii.- 222. 

Timagenidas, iv. 408, 441. 

Timagoras, iv. 83. 

Timander, iv. -127. 

Timaret^ ii. 99. 

Timasithens, iii. 273, 

Timbuctoo, ii. 51. 

Time, division of, ii. 332, 

Timesius, i. 287. 


TKCEZENIANS. 

Timnes, hi. 66 ; iv. 83. 

Timo, hi. 509. 

Timod^mus, iv. 353. 

Timon, iv. 115. 

Timdnax, iv. 83. 

Timoxenus, iv. 355. 

Tir, i. 663, 

Tirhaka, h. 219, 221, 378. 

Tiryns, hi. 460. 

Tirynthians, send troops to Platma, iv, 
396 ; inscribed on the Delphic tripod, 
467,473. 

Tisamenus, story of, iv, 404. 

, ancestor of Theras, iii. 11 8, 439. 

Tisander, 1. father of Isagoras, hi. 264 ; 

2. father of Hippoclides, 504. 

Tisias, hi. 507. 

Titacus, iv. 432. 

Tithaeus, iv- 74. 

Tithorea, iv. 282. 

Titormus, iii. 502. 

Tmdlus, Mount, i. 210, 379; iii. 301. 
Tobit, book of, i. 400. 

Tomyris, i. 128 ; her challenge to Cyrus, 
328 ; defeats him, 332. 

Torch-bearer, iv. 267. 

Tordne, iv. 24, 99. 

Trachis, iv. 144. 

Transmigration of souls, ii. 196, 197. 
Ti'apezus, iii. 603. 

Traspies, iii. 5. 

Trausi, hi. 212. 

' Travus, river, iv. 92. 

Tree-planting, ii. 437. 

Triacades, i. 190. 

Triaconters, hi. 120. 

Tribaliian plain, iii. 43. 

Triopium, i. 268, 294. 

Triphyiia, iii. 121. 

Tripod, Delphic, account of the inscrip- 
tion on, iv. 4-67. 

Triqiietra, i. 290. 

Triremes and their crews, iv. 119, 271. 
Tiitmeis, i. 271. 

Tritantmchmcs, i. 311 ; iv. 202, 279. 
Triteis, iv. 283. 

Triton, god, iii. 151. 

river, iii.: 149. 

Tritonis, lake, iii. 119, 163. 

Troad, I. 274. 

Trochilus, ii. 115. 

Troezen, ii. 456 ; iv, 84-. 

Trcezenians, fiirnisli ship-^ at .Irteruisiiim, 

. iv. 264; at Salnnns, 295; seiui troops 
^ to Platsea, 399; distinguish theiuselvofi 
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TEOGX,,ODYTES. , | 

at Mycale, 452, 454 ; their kindness to ■ 
the Athenians, 293. • ' 

Troglodytes, iiL ' 158. ,, 

Trojan war, i. 147 ; Egyptian version of, 
;iL 188; date of, ii. 223. 

Trophoaius, cave of, iv. 361 ; i. 174. 
Tropical rains, ii. 32. 

Troy, iv. 44. 

Tabal, 1.676; iv. 217. 

Turanians, i. 668, 672. 

Turk, origin of the word, iii. 19. 

Twelve gods, altar of the, iii. 486. 
Tydeus, iii. 267. 

Tykta, iv, 458. 

Tymnes, hi. 238 ; iv. 83. 

Tyndaridas, iii. 117, 275; their recovery 
of Helen, iv. 431. 

Typhon, ii. 223. 

Tyrants, force of word, i. 159. 

Tyras, city, iii. 6. 

, river, iii. 10, 45, 73 ; force of the 

name, 198. 

Tyre, temple of Hercules at, ii. 81 ; its 
capture by Nebuchadnezzar, i. 531; 
origin of the name, iv. 60. 

Tyrians, their settlement at Memphis, 
ii. 183 ; their pretensions to extreme 
antiquity, 80; iv. 244; their shai'e in 
the Joint colony of Tripolis, i. 604 ; 
serve in the fleet of Xerxes, iv. 83. 
Tyrian purple, ii. 420. 

Tyritse, iii. 45. , 

Tyrodiza, iv., 27.’ 

Tyrrhenia, its supposed colonisation 
from Lydia, i. 221, 342 ; made known 
to the Greeks generally by the Pho- 
.cseans, 282. ' 

Tyrrhenians, i. 181, 221; their naval 
power, 285; their Pelasgic or semi- 
Pelasgic character, iii, 534, 538. 

U. 

Umbria, i. 223. 

Uiiibriaiis, iii. 43. 

Ur (or Hurl, ancient capital of Chaldsea, 

i. 424, 439, 445, 

Urarda, iv. 247. 

Uriikh, i. 424, 445. 

Urimiiyeh, lake of, i, 552; streams which 
flow into it, 565. 

Usury, ii. 212. 

Utii, included in the satrapies of Darius, 

ii. 487 ; serve in the army of Xerxes, 
iv. 63 ; position of, 189, 

Uxians, i. 597. 


WRITING, 

¥. 

Tashti, iv. 258. 

Yela, or Telia, i. 286 . 

Yeneti 8ec Ineti. 

Yenus, identified with the Mylitta (Bel- 
tis) of the Assyrians, i. 324; should 
rather be Ishtar or Nana, 658 ; re- 
garded by Herodotus as the Persian 
Mithra, 257 ; the Arabian Alitta, or 
Alilat, 257 ; and theScytliic Artimpasa, 
hi. 50; temple of Astarte at Memphis 
called temple of Yenus the Stranger, 
ii. 183; Yenus the Egyptian Athor, 
74; her temple at Atarbechis, 74; her 
worship at Cyprus, Oythera, and 
Ascalon, i. 234. 

Vessels, Egyptian, ii. 154. 

Testa, unknown in Egypt, ii. 93 ; wor- 
shipped in Scythia as Tahiti, iii. 50. 

Tine, golden, iv. 29. 

Ynl, i. 628. 

Yul-lush, i. 471. 

Yulcan, identified with the Egyptian 
Pthah, ii. 164, 190 ; his great temple 
at Memphis, 164, 107, 177, 190, 212, 
220, 233 ; his statues, 438 ; tlie Greeks 
celebrate torch-races in his honour, 
iv. 335. 

Yulpanser, ii. 121. 


W. 

Warka, i. 428, 613. 

Water-engines in Babylonia, i. 315. 

Whip, use of the, iv. 23. 

Wine, Egyptian, h. 104;, 126; Jars, story 
of, ii, 4*05, 406. 

Woollen garments, ii. 132. 

Writers, anterior to Herodotus, legen- 
dary, i. 35; geographical, 37; his- 
torical, 39 ; Persian, 62, 63. 

Writing, early Babylonian, i. 433 ; 
Egyptian, ii. 301 ; hieratic, demotic 
or enchorial, hieroglyphic, 302 ; sym- 
bolic, hieroglyphic, ikunographic, 
tropical, enigmatic, 303 ; i^honetic, 
305 ; deteraiinative, 305 ; limited ini- 
tial and mixed signs, medial vow^els, 
306 ; earliest ideas, 309 ; portion of 
hieroglyphic grammar, 311 ; negative 
signs, 313 ; alphabetic writing of 
Phoenician origin, 313; table of alpha- 
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XN0EX. 


XANTHEUS. 

bets, 315; Greek letters, tliejdigamin a, 
314 ; writing materials, papyrus, 316 ; 
six kinds o£ cuneiform writing, iii. 
78 ; Pboenician and Greek alphabets, 
S56, 257 ; materials for, 257. 


X. 

Xantbeus, ii. 210. 

Xantbippus, father of Pericles, iii. 506 ; 
prosecutes Miltiades, 509 ; commands 
tbe Athenian squadron after Salamis, 
iv. 359 ; present at Mycale, and lays 
siege to Bestos, 4G0 ; refuses tbe offers 
of Artayctes, 464. 

Xantbus of Sardis, i. 38, 41, 138, 347* 

, city of, i. 295 ; taken by Har- 

pagus, 296 ; i^lain of, 295 ; obelisk in 
British Museum, 296. 

, river, i. 295. 

Xenagoras, iv. 456. 

Xenophon, i. 190, 192, 238 ; weakness of 
his authority, 248. 

Xerxes, meaning of the name, iii. 552 j 
appointed successor to Darius, iv. 3 ; 
his speech to the Persian council, 7, 
14; his genealogy, 15; his vision, 16 ; 
his colloquy with Artabanus, 17 ; bis 
preparations, 22; entertained by Py- 
thias, 29 ; arrives at Sardis, 32 ; ins 
treatment of Pytluus’s son, 38; his 
order of march, 39 ; visits the citadel 
of Troy, 44 ; views his armament, 45 ; 
his dialogue v\dth Artabanus, 45 ; 
passes the Hellespont, 61; reaches 
Doriscus, 53 ; numbers ids army 
there, 63 ; nations taking part in his 
expedition, 54; cavalry funiished, 72; 
ships, 74 ; his naval officers, 82 ; 
reviews his forces, 85; consults De- 
maratus, 86 ; marches from Doriscus, 
90; passes the Btrymon, 94; ceie- 
brates the funeral of Artachmes, 96 ; 
arrangements for the feeding of his 
army,’ 96; the fleet passes the canal 
of Athos, 98; reaches Therma, 103; 
inspects the gorge of Tempe, 104 ; his 
opinion concerning Thessaly, 107; 
pioneering operations, 108 ; return of 
his heralds, 108 ; his treatment of the 
Greek spies, 119; his fleet leaves 
Therma, 146 ; estimate of his forces, 
149; loss of ships by storm, 164; 
ships captured by the Greeks, 157 ; 


ZALMOXIS. 

his advance through Thessaly, 158 ; 
he reaches Mails, 160 ; encamps near 
Trachis, 162; sends a spy to Ther- 
mopylse, 167; questions Demaratns 
about the Greeks at Theimiopylce, 
168 ; is repulsed at Thermopylte, 169 ; 
his final victory over Leonidas, 178 ; 
bis colloqny with Demaratns, 183 ; 
treatment of tbe body of Leonidas, 
186 ; Ms identity with tbe Abasuerus 
of Esther, 260 ; bis artifice at Theiv 
mopylae, 278 ; enters Doris, 282 ; 
ravages Phocis, 282 ; detaobes troops 
against Delphi, 284; enters Boeotia, 
284 ; bums Tbespiac and Platsea, 299 ; 
enters Attica, 299; encamps on tbe 
Areopagus, 300; besieges and takes 
Athens, 301 ; visits bis fleet and con- 
sults the captains, 309 ; determines 
to risk an engagement, 311 ; receives 
a message fi'om Tbemistocles, 316; 
views the battle in the strait of 
Salamis from HUgaleos, 326; begins 
a mole across the strait, 335; sends 
a messenger to Persia, 335 ; consults 
with Mardonius and Artemisia after 
the battle of Salamis, 337, 338 ; re- 
ceives a second message from Themis- 
tocles, 344; retreats to the Helles- 
pont, 347; crosses it, 349; at Sardis, 
456 ; his treatment of Artaynta, 457 ; 
and of Masistes, 459, 460, 

Xithnthrus, i. 44. 

Xuthus, iv. 81, 296. 


Y. 

Year, solar, i. 167; ii. 4; of 360, 365, 
and 36517 days ; three seasons, 279 ; 
length of, coiTected, 280; Sofcliic, 280 ; 
lunar, 281; Arab, Jewish, and, Greek, 
282 ; Arcadian and Roman, 282. 
Yechil-Hmak, river, i. 376. 


■ Z. ■ ■ 

Zab, Upper, i. 572; 'Lower, 573: Iii. 
■ ,,"252. , 

Zacynthians, refuse to give up Deniara- 
tus, iii. 454 ; in Crete, -tJ-k 
Zacynthus, iii. 454 ; iv. 408. 

Zagros mountains, i. 655. 

Zalmoxis, iii. 82. 
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' ZANCL JIAKS. 

Zanolseans, invite the lonions to Oalacta, 
iii. 419 j at war with Anaxilatis o£ 
Eheginni, 420 ; lose their city by an 
attach of the Samians, 420 ; enslaved 
by Hippocrates, 420. 

Zancle, iii. 420 ; iv. 126, 133, 

Zavecians, iii. 169. 

Zegeries, iii, 168. 

Zeira, iv. 64. 

Zend language, ii. 276. 

Zexidariid, river, i. 563. 


■ZOSTER. ■ ■ ■ , 

Zeusidamns, iii. 455. 

Zir-Banit, i 653. 

Z6ne, iv. 53. 

Zopyrns, his project for taking Babylon, 

ii. 531; outrage of Sataspes on his 
daughter, iii. 35. 

— — , grandson of the former, ii. 536. 

Zoroaster, i. 214; meaning of the name, 

iii. 552. 

Zoster, Gape, iv. 341. 
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